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Introduction 


(’.(.vil Scoit I'orcstcr lu'canio immensely popular with reailers ol'lietion in the 
early years ('(' the .Second World War and has remained so ever since. 1 le was 
born in tKnn in Cairo, where his father was a piovermnent oflicial in the 
lifiyiititin .service; educated in linj'land at Alleyn’s School and Dulwich 
College, he went on to study medicine at Cuy’s Hospital. Like Somerset 
Maugham, he never completed his medical training and left Cuy’s without a 
degree to take up writing as a career. 

His first novel, a crime storv entitled DcfmrtL was published in 

t<)gb and was subsequently both dramatised and turned into a film. Novels and 
short stories appeared regularly from that date. With his first wife he went 
inland. voyag,ing in Lngland, hVance and Cermany, and accounts of their 
cruises appeared in book form; he also wrote books on historical subjects and 
did a regular sertfit-writing stint in I lollywood, 

'I’he first of his ‘Hornblower’ novels The [fuppy Rriiini apiieared in t‘M7. 
'Two sequels A Ship of the IJnc aitd /7v;//.g C.ohntn ■ ciuickly followed. 'I'liese 
three books were issued in in one volume with the title (kiploin 
llonibhmr, H.\'. It was the publication of this trilog, y which greatly widened 
P'orester’s readership, putting him into the best-seller class. The robust and 
challenging, adventures of the Napoleonic war hero were magnificent reading, 
for the beleaguered British of the early iq.jns. More than this, Horatio 
I lornblower was not at all a typical hero; lie was a spleiuliil leader and a superb 
seaman, but he was full of introspection and self doubts, and wouUl ofteti have 
relapsed into cowaialice were it not for his sense of liuty and his tear of being 
thong, lit loolish, I le was a very human hero, and someone with wliom everyone 
could identify. 

Hornblower provided his creator witlt material for six more novels, short 
stories and the imfinislied llonihhm'tr iiinl the (irisis. In The llombUmer 
( hmptiitioii b'orester ilescribed at length and with all his accustomed clarity, 
the manner in which this fictitmal character was created and developed; it is an 
unusual and fascinating account of the novel" writ ittg process, frtitn a born 
story-teller. 

b'orester contimieil to write rm other subjects about other historical periods 
and unfailingly proihieed work of the highest quality: his technical knowleiige 
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THE SHIP 


Dedicated with the deepest respect to the 
OITicers and Ship's (aniipany cf M.M.S. Penclofyc 

With half a million men in the Royal Navy at the 
time this story was written, it is inevitable that 
there should he some coincidence of names and 
ranks between characters in this book and 
officers and ratings now serving, d'his is so 
inevitable that the author has made my attempt to 
avoitl any such coincidence; all he can do is to 
assure the reader that he has attempted neither 
portrait nor caricature of any livinjt person. 
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I'ROM Tl 11-; CAPTAIN'S RliPOR'l' 

. , , ill 1 1 {<1 the aihn /.'\ .ililunii'Ji rui'iiiv <iiri n;// ','>"('/(• still 

('( I iisiiiiiiillv i'isihli- . . . 

I’ayniaskT ( ‘.nmmaiuicr (loorj’.c Hmun liis founiain pen back inln his 
ptickci, pul oil his cuii aiul pot up f rom the lablc where he had been eipherinp. 

‘I'm poinp for a prowl,' he told the I'eily ollieer beside him. 

I le sliil his rather roluiid bulk out through the narrow door and down three 
successive ladders, turning each corner and makinp each steep descent with 
the careless i'acility of long practice, even in the darkness that prevailed with 
the doors all sluii. bmerpinp on the deck he stood and blinked fora moment in 
the sunshine, clear, sparklinp sunshine which pave less warmth than miphi be 
expected in the Mediterranean in March. 'The sky was blue and the tossinp sea 
was prey, the two colours blendinp exiiuisitely, the while caps and the white 
stretch of the wake completinp the colour scheme to an artist's satisfaction. 

'The Paymaster (lommander took a step or two farther into the waist, aiul 
stood and blinked apaiu. lie was not wastinp time, nor idly lakinp, the air; he 
was, as he miphi have expressed it himself, enp.apeii in out ihinkinp Mussolini. 
The puns’ crews at the four inch p.uns, at the pompoms and at the .so calibre 
machine p.uns were staiulinp, at their stations; as . In, •ini', rolled in the heavy sea 
the brass cases of the ammunition expeiuieii in beaiinp, off the last attack 
ianpled on the iron decks on which ihev lav heaped like autumn leaves. 

The men at the p.uns were vipilant and \et relaxed, they would lose no lime, 
not onc' tenth of a second, in openiiip lire should another attack be launched, 
but the\ were not wuslinp, their streiiplh in stavinp, keyed up uniiecessaiily. 
These men were veterans of nearly three yeais of war, three Years duriiip, 
which at any moment death mip.hi swoop at them fiom the skies, and every 
movement they made showed it. The weapons they handled were part of their 
lives by now; not toys for formal paiaiie, iior wearisome nuisances to be kept 
cleaned and polislu-d in accordance with a uieauinp.less convention; those 
cannons were of the very essence of life, as was the lonp lifle to the frontier 
pioneet. the luush to the ailist, the bow to the violinist. In a world where the 
law was 'kill oi be killed’ Ihev were tleieimined to be the killers atid not the 
killeii the tiper stalkinp his I'ley lived under the same law. 

The Paymaster (‘.ommander liad finished out puessinp Mussolini; his 
experience of aerial attacks told him that tinoilicr was unlikelv in the immediate 
future, And at the same time what he knew from the sipnals he hud been 
deciiiherinp made iiim ceiitiin that the respite was only a respite, ami that more 
tiesperate work lay aheaii even than beaiinp off Italian dive bombers, lie 
turneii into the pailey. where the (Ihief Petty (hlicer ('.ook, burly ami 
competent, stood waiting for orders the only man in the shiti (until the 
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Paymaster Commander decided to take his stroll), apparently, not engaged in 
the business of making the ship the complete fighting machine; and yet he, too, 
had his part to play. 

‘Half an hour to send food round," said the Paymaster Commander. He 
picked up the telephone. ‘Wardroom.’ 

In the wardroom the telephone squealed plaintively and the Surgeon 
Lieutenant Commander answered it. 

‘Wardroom.’ 

‘Hullo, P.M.O. Purser here. Let’s have some of my boys back. You can 
spare ’em.’ 

The Surgeon Lieutenant Commander looked round him. When H.M.S. 
Artemis was at action stations the wardroom ceased to be the officers’ mess and 
became the Medical Distributing Station. Here the wounded were brought for 
treatment-the sick bay, forward under the bridge, was both too small and too 
exposed to be used as anything other than a dressing station. The two 
casualties were quiet now, and the stretcher-bearer force was squatting on the 
deck. The Surgeon Lieutenant Commander carried grave responsibility in 
yielding to the Paymaster Commander’s request. A sudden attack might leave 
twenty-fifty- wounded on the decks; a score of lives might depend on prompt 
collection and treatment. Wounded left lying were bad for discipline, bad for 
morale, apart from the guilty conscience which would torment the Surgeon 
Lieutenant Commander if his job were not properly done. But he had been 
shipmates for two years with the Paymaster Commander, and could appreciate 
his cool judgement and sober common sense. Pay was not the kind of man who 
would make a frivolous or unnecessary or ill-timed request. He could trust 
him. 

‘Right-0, Pay. I’ll send ’em along.’ 

He looked along the row of squatting forms. 

‘You eight. You’re all galley party? Report to the Paymaster Commander at 
the galley.’ 

The eight queerly dressed men-between them all they hardly bore a single 
trace of uniform clothing-scrambled to their feet, and doubled forward into 
the sunshine which illuminated the waist and halted at the galley. The Surgeon 
Lieutenant Commander watched them go. Perhaps it was the sight of the 
ragged group running which started a train of subconscious memory, starting 
with the recollection of an inter-hospital cross-country race; the Surgeon 
Lieutenant Commander suddenly found before his mind’s eye a picture of the 
interior courtyard at Guy’s— the green grass, the dribbling fountain where 
pigeons tried to wash off London grime, the nurses, white aproned, in blue or 
lilac uniforms, first year students carrying microscopes, third year men 
lounging, pipe in mouth and comically manly, out from the gloomy entrance to 
the dissecting-room, the youthfulness and eager anticipation of the best in life. 
All bombed to hell now, he had heard. The Surgeon Lieutenant Commander 
shook the vision from him as though it were water out of his eyes when he was 
swimming; he turned back to take a fresh look at the rating with the head 
wound. There was a chance that the wounded man might live and be none the 
worse for his experience. 

In the galley the Paymaster Commander was ready with the scheme he had 
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long mapped out, and tested in a dozen engagements. He had six hundred men 
to feed, and none of them had eaten for six hours. The Paymaster Commander 
thought of the hungry six hundred with a queer tenderness. He was a man 
born for parenthood, for self-sacrifice, to think for others. If Fate had made 
him a millionaire, he might have been a notable philanthropist; if Fate had 
given him children, he might have been the much loved father of a family, but 
Fate had ruled that he should be a childless man and a poor one. And as the 
senior officer of the paymaster branch in a light cruiser his inborn instincts had 
play in other directions. At present his thoughts were queerly paralleling those 
of the housewife planning what would be best for her menfolk getting in the 
harvest or working at the mill-it was only common sense that they should be 
given the best available, and it was pleasant that that should be what he liked 
doing anyway. 

There was no flame in the range by which cooking could be done-the oil fuel 
for the range had all been safely drained away below where it was less likely to 
start a fire-but there was a steam jet, and superheated steam, not the flabby 
vapour that issues from a kettle’s spout, but steam at four hundred degrees, 
live, active steam, can do remarkable things in the quickest time. The cook was 
already putting the ingredients into the cauldron. No economy soup this, but 
the best the ship could provide, the best the limited imagination of the 
Admiralty could encompass for the men who fought the battles. To make the 
forty gallons of soup necessary the cook was ripping open four dozen vast tins 
of tomatoes; stacked round him were the sixteen tins of corned beef which 
would go in next. The Paymaster Commander, without wasting time, took the 
fourteen pounds of corn-flour and began to mix it into a paste with water so as 
to make it smooth for admixture with the soup. While he was doing so he 
issued his instructions to the men who came panting up to the galley at the 
Surgeon Lieutenant Commander’s orders. 

‘Get going on those sandwiches,’ he said. ‘Hopkins, open the tins. Clarke 
and Stanton, cut the meat. The rest of you see to the spreading.’ 

The men fell naturally into the parts they had to play, like actors in a well- 
rehearsed performance. The long loaves which the cook’s crew had made and 
baked during the night were run through the sheer, the slabs of corned beef 
were slapped on the buttered slices, and the completed sandwiches were 
stacked aside; the knives flickered with the speed at which they worked, and 
they had no time for speech except for brief sentences- ‘Let’s have another tin 
here. Nobby’; ‘More butter here!’ 

Corn-flour, meat, vegetables, all had gone into the soup cauldron, and now 
the Chief Petty Officer Cook dropped in the three pounds of sugar and the 
handfuls of herbs which were his own contribution to the formula for 
producing appetizing soup. He stirred with his vast ladle, and then moved the 
lever of the steam valve round its pipe. Only a slight crackling and tremor 
indicated that steam from the ship’s boilers-steam as hot as red-hot iron-was 
heating up the cauldron. 

The Canteen Manager and his assistant came to attention before the 
Paymaster Commander. 

‘We’ve been sent to report to you from the wardroom, sir,’ said the Canteen 
Manager. 
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‘Very good. Start on the cocoa. Murchie, get those pickles opened.’ 

The Paymaster Commander swept his gaze round the galley. The soup was 
nearly hot, the forty gallons of cocoa were preparing, the mass of sandwiches 
nearly completed. He checked the other tubs-they were full of fresh water, in 
accordance with his standing orders. The Paymaster Commander had fought 
in another battle, once, in a cruiser which had filled with water nearly to the 
level of her maindeck. Desperate determination and brilliant seamanship had 
brought her in tow back to harbour after forty-eight hours of struggle against 
wind and sea, submarines and aircraft; but those forty-eight hours had been 
spent without drinking water, thanks to the holing of some tanks and the 
submersion of the others. The Paymaster Commander remembered the 
insanity of thirst and fatigue, and never again would he allow his men to suffer 
that agony as far as it was in his power to mitigate it. These tubs held half a 
gallon for each man of the ship’s company-men could go for days on two pints 
of water if necessary. 

His final inspection completed, the Paymaster Commander stepped out 
again on deck, balancing against the roll and heave of the sea. The horizon was 
still clear; there were no planes in the sky. On the port quarter the convoy still 
rolled along over the grey surface. Mussolini, the Paymaster Commander 
decided, w^as not going to cause any more trouble immediately; so he took up 
the telephone again and said ‘Commander’. The Commander answered from 
his Damage Control Station on the boat deck. 

‘Pay here. Commander. Dinner’s ready to serve. May I pipe to that effect?’ 
‘Yes, carry on,’ said the Commander. 

The Paymaster Commander made his way forward and heaved himself up 
over the prodigiously high coaming to the foot of the ladder leading to the 
bridge. 

‘Bosun’s mate,’ he ordered, ‘pipe “cooks to the galley”.’ 

The Bosun’s mate switched on the loudspeaker, and the eerie squeal of his 
pipe went echoing through every corner of the ship. 

He was a north-country man, and his years in the Navy had not eliminated 
the north-country tang of his speech. He drew out the double O of the word 
‘cooks’ until it was a treble or quadruple O, and he made no attempt to 
pronounce the ‘the’ sound in the ‘the’. 

‘Cooks to t’galley,’ he said into the loudspeaker. ‘Cooks to t’galley.’ 

The Paymaster Commander went back to the galley. In the hundreds of 
years of the history of the British Navy this meaning of the word ‘cooks’ had 
suffered a change. They were no longer the men who actually cooked the food 
of their respective messes; they were merely the men who, each on his 
appointed day, carried the food from the galley to the mess. Already they were 
assembling there; men from the six-inch turrets and men from the four-inch 
H.A. guns; men from the magazines and men from the engine-room-in every 
quarter of the ship one man knew that it was his duty, as soon as he heard 
‘cooks to the galley’ piped, to come and fetch food for his mates who could not 
leave their stations. The Paymaster Commander watched the food being 
served out, from A mess right through the alphabet to Z mess; from AA to ZZ, 
and then from AAA to EEE-food for five men, food for seven men, food for 
nine men, according to the number in each quarter; for each mess the food was 
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ready stacked, and the Paymaster Commander nodded in faint self-approval as 
he saw how smoothly the arrangements were working over which he had sat up 
late on so many evenings. This was his own special plan, and he thought it 
improved on the system prevailing in other ships. It called for forethought and 
organization to feed six hundred men in half an hour, men who could not leave 
their guns, their gauges, or their instruments even for a moment while death 
lay only just beyond the horizon. 

‘1 want those mess-traps brought back,’ said the Paymaster Commander 
sharply, ‘don’t leave them sculling about on the decks.’ 

It was his duty to fill the bellies of his men, but at the same time it was his 
duty to safeguard Navy property. Just because a battle was being fought was 
no excuse for exposing crockery-even crockery of enamelled iron-to needless 
damage. The cooks had all left, and the Paymaster Commander picked up a 
sandwich and stood eating it, looking down at the galley party squatting on the 
decks spooning up soup into their mouths. Five minutes more of this let-up in 
the battle and everyone in the ship would have food inside him, and be fit and 
ready to go on fighting until nightfall or later. 

He finished his sandwich and pulled out his cigarette case, and then stood 
with it unopened as a further thought struck him. He looked down fixedly at 
the Canteen Manager and his assistant. 

‘The boys’ll want cigarettes,’ he said. T expect half of ’em are short already . ’ 

The Paymaster Commander was of the type that could use the word ‘boys’ 
instead of ‘men’ without being suspected of sentimentality. 

‘I expect so, sir,’ said the Canteen Manager. 

‘Better take some round,’ said the Paymaster Commander. ‘You and 
Murchie see to it,’ 

‘Aye aye, sir,’ said the Canteen Manager, and then he hesitated. ‘Shall I 
issue them, sir?’ 

‘Issue them? Good God, no.’ 

The Paymaster Commander had visions of the endless reports and 
explanations he would have to make if he gave cigarettes away free to the Navy 
on the mere excuse that they were in action. And he had been in the service 
long enough to see nothing incongruous in the idea of sailors having to pay for 
their cigarettes in a ship which might during the next ten minutes be battered 
into a shapeless wreck. 

‘Half of ’em’ll have no money, not after Alex., sir,’ said the Canteen 
Manager. 

‘Well,’ said the Paymaster Commander, the struggle between regulations 
and expediency evident in his face, ‘let ’em have credit. See that every man has 
what he wants. And some of the boys’ll like chocolate, I expect— take some 
round as well.’ 

The Paymaster Commander really meant ‘boys’ and not ‘men’ when he 
said ‘boys’ this time-there were plenty of boys on board, boys under eighteen, 
each with a sweet tooth and a growing frame which would clamour for sweet- 
meats, especially after the nervous strain of beating off aerial attack for four 
hours. 

The ‘mess-traps’ about which he had worried-the ‘fannies’ of soup, the 
mugs and the plates- were already being returned to the galley. Things were 
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going well. The Canteen Manager and his assistant filled mess-cans with 
packets of cigarettes and packets of chocolate, and began to make their way 
from action station to action station, selling their wares as though at a football 
match. Like the Paymaster Commander, neither the Canteen Manager nor the 
men saw anything incongruous in their having to put their hands into their 
pockets to find the pennies for their cigarettes and their bars of chocolate. It 
was a right and proper thing that they should do so, in fact. 

‘You men return to your action stations,’ said the Paymaster Commander to 
the galley party. 

He looked round the galley once more, and then turned away. He walked 
forward, stepped over the coaming, took one last glance backward at the blue 
sky and the grey sea, and then set himself to climb the dark ladders again back 
to the coding room. Even if he did nothing else in the battle he had supplied the 
food and the strength to keep the men going during a moment in the future 
when history would balance on a knife-edge— his forethought and his training 
and his rapid decision had played their part. 
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FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 

. , . At 120$ smoke zoas sighted . . . 

Ordinary Seaman Harold Quimsby sucked a hollow tooth in which a shred of 
corned beef had stuck apparently inextricably. He ought to have reported that 
hollow tooth at least a month ago, but Quimsby was of the type of man who 
crosses no bridges until he comes to them. He did not let anything worry him 
very much, for he was of a philosophical nature, filled wdth the steady fatalism 
to be expected of a veteran of so much service, even though Quimsby was 
merely an enlistment for hostilities only. Some men would be uncomfortable 
up here in the crow’s nest-not so Quimsby, whose ideal existence was one 
something like this, with a full belly and nothing particular to do. As H.M.S. 
Artemis rolled and corkscrewed over the quartering sea the crow’s nest swung 
round and round in prodigious circles against the sky, but Quimsby’s seasoned 
stomach positively enjoyed the motion and untroubled went on with the 
process of digestion. 

Cold meat and pickles; that made a meal fit for a king. Quimsby liked 
nothing better than that. His portion of pickles had included no fewer than 
four onions, and Quimsby breathed out reminiscently, conscious of, and 
delighting in, his flavoured breath. He had sw'^allowed down his soup and his 
cocoa, but they were only slop, unworthy of the name of food. Cold meat and 
pickles wxre the food for a man. He sucked at his tooth again, and breathed out 
again, sublimely contented with the world. 

Everything seemed to be designed for his comfort. The chair in which he sat 
certainly was-the padded seat and back held him in exactly the right position 
for keeping the horizon under continuous observation through the binoculars 
laid upon the direction finder before his eyes. As Quimsby rolled and circled 
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round in the crow’s nest he automatically kept the horizon swept by the 
binoculars; long practice had accustomed him to do so. A thrust of his feet one 
way or the other kept his stool rotating from port to starboard and back again, 
while his right hand on the lever kept the elevation in constant adjustment to 
correspond with the roll of the ship. Thanks to many hours of practice 
Quimsby was able to watch the whole horizon forward of the beam without 
allowing any of his automatic movements to break into his internal chain of 
thought, from the shred of beef in his tooth to the comfortable state of his 
inside and from that to unholy memories of that little bint at Alex, who had 
made his last shore leave so lively. 

And from there his memories went back to his first arrival at Alex., his 
first glimpse of the East, and from there to his first voyage to sea back in the 
almost unbelievably distant days of 1939. He had been up in the crow’s nest 
then, too, he remembered and his forehead wrinkled in faint bewilderment 
at the certainty that the scared, seasick, self-conscious youth at the direction 
finder in those days was. unbelievably but beyond all doubt, the same man 
who sat there so self-assured and competent now. That first report he had to 
make, when his binoculars picked up the dot on the distant surface and he 
had rung down to the bridge, his stomach heaving with excitement and 
sea-sickness. 

‘Something over on the left,’ he had spluttered, all his previous instruction 
forgotten. 

The unhurried voice of the First Lieutenant had steadied him. 

‘Where arc you speaking from?’ 

‘Headmast-I mean masthead, sir.’ 

‘Then that’s what you say first, so that we know down here. And you don’t 
say “over on the left”, do you? What do you say?’ 

‘On~on the port bow, sir.’ 

‘That’s right. But it’s better to give a bearing. What does your bearing 
indicator read?’ 

‘Twenty-one, sir.’ 

‘And how do you say it?’ 

‘I-I’ve forgotten, sir.’ 

‘Port is red. and starboard is green,’ said the First Lieutenant patiently. 
‘Remember that port wine is red, and then you won’t forget. And twenty-one 
isn’t plain enough, is it?’ 

‘No, sir-yes, sir.’ 

‘Now let’s have your report. Remember to say where you’re speaking from 
first.’ 

‘M-masthead, sir. Object in sight. Red two-one.’ 

‘Very good, Quimsby. But you must say it twice over. You remember being 
told that? If the guns are firing we might not hear you the first time.’ 

‘Yes, sir. I mean aye aye, sir.’ 

He had been a very green hand at that time, decided Quimsby. He felt self- 
conscious all over again at the thought of how Number One had coaxed him 
into making his report in the proper form so that it could be instantly 
understood. The subject was almost unsavoury to him, and his thoughts began 
to drift farther back still, to the time when he was selling newspapers in 
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Holborn-the evening rush, the coppers thrust into the one hand as with the 
other he whipped the copies out from under his arm. 

Then he looked more attentively at the horizon, blinked, and looked again 
with his hand on the buzzer of the voice tube. Then he rang. 

‘Forebridge,’ came the reply up the voice tube. 

‘Masthead. Smoke on the starboard bow. Green one-nine. Masthead. 
Smoke on the starboard bow. Green one-nine,’ said Quimsby ungratefully, 
all memory of that early training passing from his mind as he said the 
words. 
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FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 

. . . and a signal to this effect was immediately made . . . 


In H.M.S. Artemis a high proportion of the brains of the ship was massed 
together on the bridge, Captain and Torpedo Officer, Navigating Lieutenant 
and Officer of the Watch, Asdic cabinet and signalmen. They stood there 
unprotected even from the weather, nothing over their heads, and, less than 
shoulder-high round them, the thin plating which served only to keep out the 
seas when the ship was taking green water in over her bows. Death could strike 
unhindered anywhere on that bridge; but then death could strike anywhere in 
the whole ship, for the plating of which she was constructed was hardly thicker 
than paper. Even a machine gun bullet could penetrate if it struck square. The 
brains might as well be exposed on the bridge as anywhere else-even the 
imposing looking turrets which housed the six-inch guns served no better 
purpose than to keep out the rain. The ship was an egg-shell armed with 
sledge-hammers, and her mission in life was to give without receiving. 

Was it Voltaire who said that first? No, it was Moliere, of course. Paymaster 
Sub -Lieutenant James Jerningham, the Captain’s secretary, was sometimes 
able to project himself out of the ship and look down on the whole organization 
objectively. It was he who was thinking about Voltaire and Moliere as he 
squatted on the deck of the bridge eating his sandwich. Even after three years 
in the Navy he still had not learned to spend several hours consecutively on his 
feet the way these others did-they had learned the trick young (for that matter, 
save for the Captain, he was at twenty-seven the oldest officer on the bridge) 
and could stand all day long without fatigue. In the delirious days before the 
war he had written advertising copy, spending most of his time with his heels 
on his desk, and to this day he only felt really comfortable with his feet higher 
than his head. 

One way of thinking of the ship was as of some huge marine animal. Here on 
the bridge was the animal’s brain, and radiating from it ran the nerves-the 
telephones and voice tubes-which carried the brain’s decisions to the parts 
which were to execute them. The engine-room was the muscles which 
actuated the tail-the propellers-and the guns were the teeth and claws of the 
animal. Up in the crow’s nest above, and all round the bridge where the 
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lookouts sat raking sea and sky with their binoculars, were the animal’s eyes, 
seeking everywhere for enemies or prey, while the signal flags and the wireless 
transmitter were the animal’s voice, with which it could cry a warning to its 
fellows or scream for help. 

It was a nice conceit, all this; Jerningham summoned up all his knowledge of 
anatomy and physiology (he had spent hours with a medical dictionary when 
he wrote advertising copy for patent medicines) to continue it in greater detail. 
The ratings detailed as telephone numbers on the bridge and scattered 
through the ship, with their instruments over their ears, were the ganglia 
which acted as relay stations in the animal’s nervous system. The rating who 
had just brought him his sandwich was like the blood vessel which carried food 
material from the galley-stomach and liver in one-to the unimportant part of 
the brain which he represented, to enable it to recuperate from fatigue and 
continue its functions. 

The lower animals had important parts of their nervous systems dotted 
along their spinal cords-large expansions in the dorsal and lumbar regions to 
control the limbs. The Chief Engineer down in the engine-room would 
represent the lumbar expansion; the Gunnery Lieutenant in the Director 
Control Tower would be the dorsal expansion-the one managing the hind- 
limbs with which the animal swam, and the other the forelimbs with which it 
fought. Even if the brain were to be destroyed the animal would still move and 
fight for a time, just as a headless chicken runs round the yard; and, like the 
very lowest animals, like the earthworm or the hydra, if the head were cut off it 
could painfully grow itself a new one if given time-the Commander could 
come forward from his station aft and take command, the Torpedo Gunner 
take the place of the Torpedo Lieutenant. And, presumably, young Clare 
would come forward to take his place if he, Jerningham, were killed. 

Jerningham shuddered suddenly, and, hoping that no one had noticed it, he 
pulled out a cigarette and lit it so as to disguise his feelings. For Jerningham 
was afraid. He knew himself to be a coward, and the knowledge was bitter. He 
could think of himself as lazy, he could think of himself as an unscrupulous 
seducer of women, he could tell himself that only because of the absence of 
need he had never robbed the blind or the helpless, and it did not disturb his 
equanimity. That was how he was made, and he could even smile at it. But it 
was far otherwise with cowardice. He was ashamed of that. 

He attributed to his brother officers a kindly contemptuous tolerance for the 
fear that turned his face the colour of clay and set his lips trembling. He could 
not understand their stolid courage which ignored the dangers around them. 
He could see things only too clearly, imagine them too vividly. A bomb could 
scream down from the sky— he had heard plenty that morning. Or from a 
shadowy ship on the horizon could be seen the bright orange flare that 
heralded a salvo, and then, racing ahead of the sound they made would come 
the shells. Bomb or shell, one would burst on the bridge, smashing and 
rending. Officers and ratings would fall dead like dolls, and he, the Jerningham 
he knew so well, the handsome smiling Jerninghani whose good looks were 
only faintly marred by having a nose too big for the distance between his eyes, 
would be dead, too, that body of his torn into fragments of red warm flesh 
hanging in streamers on the battered steel of the bridge. 
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Closing his eyes only made the vision more clear to Jerningham. He drew 
desperately on his cigarette although it was hard to close his lips round the end. 
He felt a spasm of bitter envy for the other officers so stolid and impassive on 
the bridge— the Captain perched on his stool (he was a man of sense, and had 
had the stool made and clamped to the deck to save himself from standing 
through the days and nights at sea when he never left the bridge). Torps and 
Lightfoot, the Officers of the Watch, chatting together and actually smiling. 
They had been unmoved even during the hell of this morning, when planes 
had come shrieking down to the attack from every point of the compass, and 
the ship had rocked to the explosion of near-misses and the eardrums had been 
battered into fatigue by the unremitting din of the guns. 

Part of the explanation— but only part, as Jerningham told himself with 
bitter self-contempt- was that they were so wrapped up in their professional 
interests that their personal interests became merely secondary. They had 
spent their lives, from the age of thirteen, preparing to be naval officers, 
preparing for action, tackling all the problems of naval warfare-it was only 
natural that they should be interested in seeing whether their solutions were 
correct. And Jerningham had spent his years rioting round town, drinking and 
gossiping and making love with a gang of men and women whose every 
reaction he had come to be able to anticipate infallibly, spending first a 
handsome allowance from his father and then a handsome salary for writing 
nonsense about patent medicines. He had always felt pleasantly superior to 
those men and women; he had felt his abilities to be superior to those of any of 
the men, and he had taken to his bed any of the women he had felt a fancy for, 
and they, poor creatures, had been flattered by his attentions and mostly fallen 
inconveniently in love with him. It was humiliating to feel now so utterly 
inferior to these officers round him, even though war was their trade while he 
was merely a temporary officer, drifted into the rank of Paymaster Sub- 
Lieutenant and the position of Captain’s secretary because for his own 
convenience he had once studied shorthand and typewriting. Those were 
happy years in which he had never felt this abasement and fear. 

Jerningham remembered that in his pocket was a letter, unopened as yet, 
which he had picked up the day before when they left Alex., and which he had 
thrust away in the flurry of departure without bothering to open. It was a letter 
from that other world-it might as well be a letter from Mars, from that point of 
view- which ought to do something to restore his self-respect. It was in Dora 
Darby’s writing, and Dora was nearly the prettiest, certainly the cleverest, and 
probably the woman who had been most in love with him of all that gang. She 
had written him heartbroken letters when he had first joined the Navy, telling 
how much she missed him and how she longed for his return-clever though 
she was, she had no idea that Dorothy Clough and Cicely French were 
receiving from him the same attentions as he was paying her. It would help to 
bolster up his ego to read what she had written this time, and to think that there 
were plenty of other women as well who would as eagerly take him into their 
arms. Only a partial compensation for this fear that rotted him, but 
compensation and distraction nevertheless. He opened the letter and read 
it-nearly six months old, of course, now that all mail save that by air was being 
routed via the Cape. 
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Dearest J. J., 

I expect you will laugh at what I have to tell you. In fact, I can just picture you 
doing so, but someone has to break the horrid news to you and I think I am the 
right person. The fact is that I am marriedW To Bill Hunt!!! I suppose it will seem 
odd to you, especially after what Tve always said, but marriage is in the air here in 
England, and Bill (he is a First Lieutenant now) had a spot of leave coming to him, 
and we didn’t see why we shouldn’t- What will make you laugh even more is that 
Bill has been doing his best to get me with child, and I have been aiding and 
abetting him all I can. That is in the air too. And honestly, it means something to 
me after all these years of doing the other thing. And another thing is I shouldn’t 
be surprised if Bill’s efforts have been successful, although I can’t be sure yet — 

Dora’s letter trailed off after that into inconsequential gossip which 
Jerningham made no effort to read. That opening paragraph was quite enough 
for him; was far too much in fact. He felt a wave of hot anger that he should 
have lost his hold over Dora, even though that hold was of no practical use to 
him at the moment. It touched his pride most bitterly that Dora should have 
even thought of marrying a brainless lout like Bill Hunt, and that she should 
never have expressed a moment’s regret at having to accept Bill as a poor sort 
of substitute for himself. 

But this sort of jealousy was very mild compared with the other kind that he 
felt at the thought of Dora becoming pregnant. This simply infuriated him. He 
could not, he felt, bear the thought of it. And the brutal phrase Dora used- ‘to 
get me with child’-why in hell couldn’t she have worded it more gently? He 
knew that he had always coached Dora to call a spade a spade- not that she 
needed much coaching-but she might have had a little regard for his feelings, 
all the same. Those pointed words conjured up in Jerningham’s mind mental 
pictures as vivid as those of bombs dropping on the bridge. Dora and he and 
the others of his set-Bill among them, for that matter-had always assumed an 
attitude of lofty superiority towards people who were foolish enough to burden 
themselves with children and slack-fibred enough to lapse into domesticity; 
and in moments of high altruism they had always thought it selfish and unkind 
to bring a child into the sort of world they had to live in. And yet if anyone were 
going to ‘get Dora with child’, he wanted to do the job himself, and not have 
Bill Hunt do it. Up to this minute he had hardly even thought of marrying, far 
less of becoming the father of a family, and yet now he found himself bitterly 
regretting that he had not married Dora before Artemis left for the 
Mediterranean, and not merely married her but made her pregnant so that 
there would be a young Jerningham in England today. 

He had never been jealous in his life before, and it hardly occurred to him 
that he had had almost no cause to be. He had always thought that he would 
smile a tolerant smile if one of his women before he had quite done with her 
should transfer her affections to someone else. But this was not the case, very 
much not the case. He was hot with anger about it, and yet the anger about this 
was merely nothing compared with his anger at the thought of Dora being 
made pregnant by Bill Hunt. His jealousy about this was something 
extraordinary, Jerningham found time even in the heat of his rage to note with 
surprise the intensity of his feelings on the subject; he had never thought for a 
moment, during the blase twenties of his, that he would ever feel the emotions 
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of uncultured humanity. For a harrowing moment he even began to wonder 
whether all his early cynicism had been quite natural to him. This was 
certainly the third instance of primitive emotion ov'ercoming him— the first was 
way back in 1939, when he suddenly realized that Hitler was aiming at the 
enslavement of the world and he had found himself suddenly determined to 
fight, willing to risk even death and discomfort sooner than be enslaved; the 
second was when he had known physical fear, and this was the third time, this 
frightfully painful jealousy, this mad rage at being helpless here at sea while 
Bill Hunt enjoyed all the privileges of domesticity with Dora Darby. Self- 
analysis ceased abruptly as a fresh wave of bitter feeling swamped his reason. 

He got on to his feet-he, who never stood when he could sit-because he 
simply could not remain physically quiescent while emotion banked up inside 
him. A buzz from the voice tube behind him made him swing round, and he 
took the message. 

'Masthead reports smoke, green one-nine,’ he sang out, his voice harsh and 
unwavering, as it would have been if it had been Dora Darby he had been 
addressing. 

‘Very good,’ said the Captain, ‘Chief Yeoman, make that to the flagship.’ 


4 

FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 

. . . Action zoas taken in accordance with the orders previously issued . . . 

‘So that’s that,’ said Captain the Honourable Miles Ernest Troughton- 
Harrington-Yorke to himself. 

The signal flags were already racing up the halliards-the Chief Yeoman 
had begun to bellow the names of the flags before the last words of the order 
had left his lips. It would be the first warning to the Admiral that the possible 
danger which they had discussed previously was actually materializing. The 
Italian fleet was out, as the reconnaissance submarines had hinted; and if it was 
out it could be trusted to be out in full force. How many battleships they had 
managed to make seaworthy after Taranto and Matapan no British officer 
knew quite for sure, but now he would know. He would see them with his own 
eyes, for the Italians would never venture out except in the fullest possible 
force. - ’ 

He twisted on his stool and looked round him over the heaving sea. Ahead of 
the Artemis stretched an attenuated line of destroyers, the destroyer screen to 
keep down possible submarines. Away to port lay the rest of the squadron of 
light cruisers; the light cruiser silhouette had altered less than that of any type 
of ship since Jutland, and the ships looked strangely old-fashioned and 
fragile-mid-Victorian, to exaggerate~in their parti-coloured paint. The 
White Ensigns with the gay block of colour in the corner, and the red crosses, 
seemed somehow to accentuate this effect of fragility. Flown by a battleship 
the White Ensign conveyed a message of menace, of irresistible force; but in a 
light cruiser it gave an impression of jauntiness, of reckless daring, of proudly 
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flaunting itself in the face of peril. 

In the centre flew the Rear-Admiral’s flag, beside the signal acknowledging 
that of the Artemis, The Captain wondered faintly what the Rear-Admiral was 
thinking about at this moment. Away over the port quarter wallowed the 
convoy, the fat helpless merchant ships, with a frail destroyer screen round 
them and the anti-aircraft cruiser in the centre. Helpless enough they looked, 
and yet they bore within them cargoes of most desperate urgency. Malta was 
threatened with every danger the imagination could conceive— the danger of 
attack from the air, of attack from the sea, of pestilence and of famine. A 
civilian population of a quarter of a million, and a garrison of God-only-knew 
how many were on short rations until the food these ships carried should be 
delivered to them. The anti-aircraft guns which took such toll of raiding 
aircraft were wearing their rifling smooth-here came new inner tubes to line 
them; and the barrages which they threw up consumed a ton of high explosive 
in flve minutes-here were more shells to maintain those barrages. Here were 
heavy guns of position, with mountings and ammunition, in case the Italians 
should venture their fleet within range to cover a landing. Here were bandages 
and dressing and splints for the wounded, and medicines for the sick-the sick 
must be numerous, huddled below ground on meagre rations. 

If the convoy did not get through Malta might fall, and the fall of Malta 
would mean the healing of a running ulcer which was eating into the strength 
of Mussolini and Hitler. And to escort the convoy through there were only 
these five light cruisers and a dozen destroyers- the convoy had to get through, 
and if it were reckless to risk it with such an escort, then recklessness had to be 
tolerated. The man over there whose Rear-Admiral’s flag fluttered so bravely 
could be relied upon to be reckless when necessary; the Captain knew of half a 
dozen incidents in which the Rear-Admiral had displayed a cold-blooded 
calculation of risks and an unwavering acceptance of them. Wars could only be 
waged by taking chances; no Admiral since history began had ever been able to 
congratulate himself upon a prospective certainty. The Captain knew how the 
Admiral proposed to neutralize the chances against him, to counter 
overwhelming strength with overwhelming skill. The next few minutes would 
show whether his calculations would be justified. 

‘You can see the smoke now, sir,’ said the Chief Yeoman of Signals. 

There it was, heavy and black, on the horizon. 

‘Green one-o, sir,’ said the forward lookout on the starboard side. 

The big difference in the bearing proved that whatever it was which was 
making the smoke was moving sharply across the path of the squadron so- as to 
head it off. The Captain turned and looked up at the vane on the mast, and at 
the smoke from the funnels of Artemis. It was only the slightest breath of 
smoke, he was glad to see-not the dense mass which the Italians were making, 
revealing their course and position half an hour before it was necessary. 

He doubted if his smoke were visible even yet to the enemy, but it sufficed 
for his own purpose, which was to show him in what direction the wind was 
blowing. It was only a moderate breeze-last night’s gale which had kicked up 
the present rough sea had died down considerably-and it was blowing from 
nearly aft. It was a strange turn of the wheel of fortune that the captain of a 
modern light cruiser on his way into action should have to bear the direction of 
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the wind in mind and manoeuvre for the weather gauge as if he were the 
captain of one of Nelson’s frigates. But the weather gauge would be of vital 
importance in this battle, and the squadron held it. The Italians had lost the 
opening trick, even though they held all the cards in their hands. And this 
moderate breeze was ideal for the laying of a smoke screen-not strong enough 
to disperse it, and yet strong enough to roll it down slowly towards the enemy. 
It was a stroke of good fortune; but the squadron needed all the good fortune 
there was available if it had to face the whole Italian navy. If the wind had been 
in any other direction-but yet the Admiral’s orders had envisaged that 
possibility. There might have been some interesting manoeuvring in that case. 

The Chief Yeoman of Signals was standing with his binoculars to his eyes, 
sweeping back and forth from the destroyers ahead to the flagship to port, but 
his gaze dwelt twice as long upon the flagship as upon all the other ships put 
together. For the Chief Yeoman, during the twenty-eight years of his service, 
had been in battles before, from the Dogger Bank to the present day, and he 
felt in his bones that the next signal would come from the flagship. The 
discipline and training of twenty-eight years, in gunboats on Chinese rivers, in 
battle cruisers in the North Sea, were at work upon him to catch that signal the 
moment it was hoisted, so that it did not matter to him that in addition his life 
might depend on the prompt obedience of the Artemis. He had stood so often, 
in peace and in war, ready to read a signal, that it was natural to him to ready 
himself in this fashion, as natural to him as breathing. 

The wife he loved, back in England- the service had kept him apart from her 
during twenty of the twenty-five years of their married life-had been twice 
bombed out of her home, and all the furniture they had collected and of which 
he had been so modestly proud was now nothing but charred fragments and 
distorted springs; he had a son who was a Leading Seaman in one of the new 
battleships, and a daughter who was causing her mother a good deal of worry 
because she was seeing too much of a married man whom she had met in the 
factory. He was a living, sentient human being, a man who could love and who 
could hate, a man with a heart and bowels like any of his fellows, the grey- 
haired head of a household, an individual as distinct as any in the world, but at 
this moment he was merely the eye of H.M.S. Arteynis-l^ss than that, a mere 
cell in the body of the marine creature which Jerningham had been visualizing, 
a cell in the retina of the creature’s eyeball specialized to receive visual 
impressions. 

'Signal from the Flag, sir,’ said the Chief Yeoman of Signals, 'K for King.’ 

'Acknowledge,’ said the Captain. 

The cell in the retina had done its job, had received its visual impression and 
passed it on to the brain. 

The Captain had open on his knee, already, the typewritten orders which 
laid down what each ship should do in certain specified circumstances, and he 
had foreseen that the present circumstances were those which would be 
covered by scheme K-moderate wind abaft, enemy to leeward. A pity in some 
ways, from the artistic point of view; there would have been some pretty work 
if it had been necessary to manoeuvre the Italians into the leegauge. 

'Signal’s down, sir,’ said the Chief Yeoman. 

'Port ten,’ said the Captain. 'Two-one-o revolutions.’ 
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Tort ten,’ said the Navigating Lieutenant into the voice pipe, 'two-one-o 
revolutions.’ 

The moment when a signal is to be obeyed is the moment when it is hauled 
down; the squadron was moving out to defend the convoy from the Italian 
navy in the way that had been planned. The Captain swung his glasses round 
him; the convoy was executing a wheel to port under full helm, the cruisers 
were turning more gently and increasing speed so as to remain interposed 
between it and the enemy, and the destroyers in the advanced screen were 
doubling round, some to reinforce the immediate escort of the convoy in case 
of simultaneous aerial attack, some to clear the range for the light cruisers. It 
was a beautiful geometrical movement, like a figure in some complicated 
quadrille. 

‘Midships,’ said the Captain. 

‘Midships,’ repeated the Navigating Lieutenant into the voice pipe. 

He broke the word into two, distinctly, for Able Seaman Dawkins was at the 
helm, perhaps the most reliable quartermaster in the ship’s company, but 
once-during that night action- Dawkins had misheard the word and the 
Navigating Lieutenant was taking no chances in the future. The ship was 
steady on her course now. 

Deep down in the ship, below the water line, where there was the least 
chance of an enemy’s shell reaching him. Able Seaman Dawkins stood with his 
hands on the wheel and his eyes on the compass before him. With his legs 
spread wide he balanced himself with the ease of long practice against the roll 
of the ship; that had to be done automatically down here with no stable thing 
against which the movement could be contrasted, and with his eyes never 
straying from the compass. It was only a few minutes back-at noon-that he 
had come down here and taken over the wheel. He was comfortably full of 
food, and at the moment his cheek was distended and he was sucking 
rhythmically. A few years back one would have guessed at once that he was 
chewing tobacco, but with the new Navy one could not be sure-and in the 
present case one would have been wrong, for Dawkins was sucking a lollipop, a 
huge lump like yellow glass which he had slipped into his cheek before going 
below. He had a two-pound bottle of them in his locker, bought in Alexandria, 
for as Dawkins would have explained, he was ‘partial to a bit of sweet’. One of 
those vast things would last him during nearly the whole of his trick at the 
wheel if he did not crunch down upon it when it began to get small. 

At the time when he left the deck full of soup, cocoa, and sandwich, and with 
his lollipop in his cheek to top up with, the aerial attacks had ceased, and 
convoy and escort had been rolling along at peace with the world. While he had 
been eating his sandwich Brand had told him that there was a buzz that the 
Eyety navy was out, but Dawkins was of too stable a temperament to pay much 
attention. He was a man of immense placidity and immense muscle; in fact, as 
he stood there sucking on his lollipop one could hardly help being reminded of 
a cow chewing the cud. It was hard, studying his expressionless face and his 
huge hairy arms and hands, to credit him with the sensitive reactions necessary 
to keep a light cruiser steady on her course in a heavy sea. He stood there at the 
wheel, the two telegraph men seated one on each side of him; he towered over 
them, the three of them, in that small grey compartment, constituting a group 
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which in its balance and dramatic force seemed to cry out to be reproduced in 
sculpture. 

Above his head the voice pipe curved down at the end of its long course 
through the ship from the bridge; it, too, had a functional beauty of its own. 

‘Port ten, two-one-o revolutions,’ said the voice pipe unexpectedly in the 
Navigating Lieutenant’s voice; the sound came without warning, dropping 
into the silence of the compartment suddenly, as on a still day an apple may fall 
from a tree. 

Tort ten, two-one-o revs, sir,’ echoed Dawkins instantly, turning the wheel. 
At the same moment the telegraphman beside him spun the handle of the 
revolution indicator to two-one-o, and he was at once conscious of the faster 
beat of the ship’s propellers. 

A sudden change of course; a sudden increase of speed; that meant action 
was imminent, but Dawkins had no means of knowing what sort of action. It 
might be dive bombers again. It might be torpedo bombers. A submarine 
might have been sighted and Artemis might be wheeling to the attack, or the 
track of a torpedo might have been sighted and Artemis might be turning in 
self-defence. It might be the Eyety navy, or it might be trouble in the convoy. 

‘Midships,’ said the voice pipe. 

A man of less placid temperament than Dawkins might be irritated at that 
pedantic enunciation; the Navigating Lieutenant always pronounced the word 
that way, but Dawkins was philosophic about it, because it was his fault in the 
first place; once when he had had to repeat the word he had been caught 
transferring his lollipop from one cheek to the other and had spluttered in 
consequence, so that the Navigating Lieutenant believed his order had not 
been correctly heard. 

‘Midships,’ repeated Dawkins; the ship was lying now much more in the 
trough of the waves, and he had to bring into play a new series of trained 
reactions to keep Artemis steady on her course. Those minute adjustments of 
the wheel which he was continually making nipped in the bud each attempt of 
wind and sea to divert the ship from the straight line; a raw helmsman would 
do nothing of the sort, but would have to wait for each digression to develop 
before recognizing it so that the ship would steer a zigzag course infuria tin g the 
men controlling the guns. 

The guns were not firing yet, perhaps would not fire in this new action, but it 
would not be Dawkins’ fault if they were incorrectly aimed, just as it would not 
be his fault if there were any time wasted at all between a decision to change 
course forming itself in the brain of the Captain and its being executed by the 
ship. He stood there by the wheel, huge and yet sensitive, immobile and yet 
alert, eyes on the compass, sucking blissfully on his lollipop, satisfied to be 
doing best the work which he could best do without further thought for the 
turmoil of the world outside. 
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FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 

... an Italian force of two heavy cruisers of the ‘Bolzano’ type and 
four cruisers of the ‘Regolo’ type and ‘Bande Here’ type. 

Another signal ran to the masthead of the flagship, fluttered to await 
acknowledgement, and then descended. 

‘Starboard ten,’ said the Captain, with the Navigating Lieutenant repeating 
the order, ‘Midships’. 

The squadron now was far ahead of the convoy, and lying a little way distant 
from a straight line drawn from the convoy astern to the tell-tale smoke ahead, 
ready at a moment’s notice, that was to say, to interpose as might be necessary 
either with a smoke screen or with gunfire. Italians and British were heading 
directly for each other now at a combined speed of more than fifty miles an 
hour. It could not be long before they would sight each other-already the 
smoke was as thick and dense as ever it would be. 

The masthead voice pipe buzzed. 

‘Forebridge,’ said Jerningham, answering it, and then he turned to yell the 
message to the Captain. ‘Ships in sight!’ 

As Ordinary Seaman Quimsby’s binoculars picked out more details he 
elaborated his reports with Jerningham relaying them. 

‘Six big ships!’ yelled Jerningham. ‘Six destroyers. Two leading ships look 
like battleships. Might be heavy cruisers.’ 

The crow’s nest where Quimsby swayed and circled above the bridge was 
twenty feet higher than the bridge itself. It was an easy calculation that 
Quimsby’s horizon lay one and a half miles beyond the captain’s, and that in 
two minutes or a little less the Italians would be in sight from the bridge. In 
two minutes they shot up suddenly over the curve of the world, climbing over 
it with astonishing rapidity. Visibility was at its maximum^ they made hard, 
sharp silhouettes against the blue and grey background, not quite bows on to 
the British squadron, the ships ahead not quite masking the ships astern. 
Jerningham heard the voice of the rangetaker begin its chant, like a priest of 
some strange religion reciting a strange liturgy. 

‘Range three-one-o. Range three-o-five. Range three-double-o.’ 

There were other voices, other sounds, simultaneously. The ship was 
rushing towards a great moment; every cell in her was functioning at full 
capacity. 

‘Port fifteen,’ said the Captain, and Artemis heeled over as she executed the 
sudden turn. ‘Revolutions for twenty-seven knots.’ 

The squadron had turned into line ahead, and was working up to full speed 
to head off the Italians should it become necessary. As Jerningham watched the 
Italian ships he saw the leader turn sharply to starboard, revealing her profile; 
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some seconds later the next ship turned to follow her, and then the next, and 
the next. Jerningham was reminded of some advertising display or other in a 
shop window. The vicious bad temper which Dora Darby’s letter had aroused 
still endured within him, keying him up. The gap between imaginative fear 
and sublime courage, in a highly strung person, is only a small one; the 
residuum of bad temper sufficed to push Jerningham into boldness. He saw 
those six sharp profiles; the wind, blowing from the British to the Italians, kept 
them clear of smoke, unsoftened and undisguised. Jerningham went back 
through his memory, to those hours spent in his cabin of careful study of the 
pictured profiles of hostile ships, study carried out in a mood of desperate 
despair, when he knew himself to be a coward but was determined to be a 
coward deficient in nothing. He had the splendid memory which goes with a 
vivid pictorial imagination, and he could recall the very pages on which he had 
seen those profiles, the very print beneath them. He stepped forward to the 
Captain’s side. 

‘The two leading ships are Bolzanos^ sir,’ he said. ‘Nine thousand tons, eight 
eight-inch, thirty-two knots.’ 

‘You’re sure?’ asked the Captain mildly. ‘Aren’t they Zaras?' 

‘No, sir,’ said Jerningham with unselfconscious certainty. ‘And the last 
three light cruisers look like Bande Neves, I don’t know about the first one, 
though, sir. She’s like nothing we’ve been told about. I suppose she’s one of 
the new ones, Regolos^ and the Intelligence people didn’t get her profile right.’ 

‘I expect you’re right,’ said the Captain. He had turned a little on his stool to 
look at Jerningham; he was surprised to see his secretary thus self-assured and 
well poised, for the Captain had seen his secretary in action before and had 
struggled against the suspicion that Jerningham had not all the control over his 
emotions which was desirable in the British Navy. But the Captain had learned 
to control his own emotions, and not the slightest hint of his surprise appeared 
in his expression or his voice. 

‘I think I am, sir,’ said Jerningham, dropping back again. 

In the Long Acre office he had had the ideal secretary. Miss Horniman, 
always at hand, always acquainted with the latest development, ready to 
remind him of the appointment he had forgotten or the copy he had to deliver, 
sympathetic when his head ached in the morning, and wooden faced and 
unassuming when she put forward to him an idea which he had not been able 
to produce, content that her boss should receive the credit that was rightfully 
hers. Jerningham always modelled his behaviour towards the Captain on Miss 
Horniman’s behaviour towards him. The Captain might possibly have been 
wrong in his report of what he had seen if his secretary had not put him right, 
and the Captain would have the credit and the secretary would not, but that 
was the destiny, the proper fate of Captain’s secretaries. He could grin to 
himself about that; the irony and incongruity of it all appealed to his particular 
sense of humour. 

The Captain was a Captain R.N., thought Jerningham, only a few grades 
lower than God; out of a himdred who started as naval cadets only very few 
ever reached that lofty rank-he was a picked man, with Staff College training 
behind him, but here was something his secretary could do better than he. It 
was a very considerable help to think about that; it saved Jerningham from 
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some of the feeling of intense inferiority which plagued him. 

But he respected the Captain none the less, admired him none the less. 
Jerningham looked at him in profile, with his glasses trained out to starboard on 
the Italian squadron. Those black eyebrows were turned up the tiniest trifle at 
the corners, giving him a faintly Mephistophelian appearance. It was a slightly 
fleshy face; the big mouth with its thick lips might well have been coarse if it had 
not been firmly compressed and helped out by the fine big chin. There was 
something of the artist about the long fingers which held the glasses, and the 
wrists were slender although muscular. Jerningham suddenly realized that the 
Captain was a slender man-he had always thought of him as big, powerful, and 
muscular. It was a surprise to him; the explanation must be that the Captain 
must have so much personality and force of character that anyone talking to him 
automatically credited him with physical strength. 

It made more piquant still the sensation of discovering that the Captain had 
been in doubt of the identification of those Italian cruisers. Otherwise it would 
have been almost insufferable to see the steady matter of fact way in which the 
Captain looked across at the heavy odds opposed to him, the inhuman coolness 
with which he treated the situation, as if he were a spectator and not a 
participant, as if-what was certainly the case, for that matter-as if his 
professional interest in the tactics of the forthcoming battle, and his curiosity 
regarding what was going to happen, left him without a thought regarding his 
own personal danger. 

Jerningham felt intense envy of the Captain’s natural gifts. It was an envy 
which blended with, and fed, the fires of the jealousy which Dora Darby’s letter 
had aroused in him. 
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... At 1310 the enemy opened fire . . . 


Captain Miles Ernest Troughton-Harrington-Yorke kept his glasses trained on 
the Italians. Jerningham was undoubtedly right about the identification of 
them. The six best cruisers the Italians had left; and that was a Vice-Admiral’s 
flag which the leading ship was flying. They could not be more than a' few 
hundred yards out of range, either, with those big eight-inch guns of theirs. The 
Captain looked to see them open fire at any moment, while the British six-inch 
still could not drop a shell within three thousand yards of them. With the very 
detailed reports which must have reached them from the air they could be in no 
doubt of the situation; they could fear no trap, have no doubt of their superiority 
of strength. It was possible-lilcely, in fact, in view of the other intelligence-that 
this Italian force was only a screen for a still stronger one, of battleships and 
more heavy cruisers, but there was no need to wait for reinforcements. They 
were strong enough to do the business themselves, two heavy cruisers and four 
light against five light cruisers. 

Only two months ago the situation had been reversed, when Artemis and 
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Hera had come upon that Italian convoy escorted by the two Italian destroyers. 
The disproportion of strength had not been very different. If the Italian 
destroyer captains had been realists they would have simply run away, and by 
their superior speed they could have saved their own ships while abandoning the 
convoy to destruction. But they had stayed to fight, like a couple of fools, 
advancing boldly towards the British cruisers, and endeavouring to lay a smoke 
screen. The first broadside of six-inch from Artemis had hit one of the 
destroyers— the Captain still felt intense professional pleasure at the 
recollection-and the third from Hera had hit the other. The two destroyers had 
been blown into flaming, sinking wrecks before even their feeble 120 mm. guns 
had had a chance to fire; the British cruisers rushing down on them destroyed 
them in the few seconds which it took to cover the distance representing the 
difference in range. So the destroyers expended themselves uselessly, not having 
delayed for a moment the destruction of the transports they were escorting. Very 
foolish of them indeed. 

If the Italian admiral over there-I wonder who he is? Nocentini, perhaps, or 
is it Pogetti?-knows his business he will turn two points to port and close with 
us and fmish us off. And if we knew our business we would run like hares and 
save ourselves, and let the convoy go, and let Malta go. 

The Captain’s tightly shut mouth stretched into a dry grin. That was logic, 
but logic was not war. If it were. Hitler would be dining in Buckingham Palace 
this evening, and Napoleon would have dined there a hundred and forty years 
ago. No, that was a slipshod way of putting it. War was perfectly logical, but to 
grasp all the premises of war was very difficult and it was as fatally easy to draw 
incorrect conclusions from incomplete premises in war as in everything else. A 
mere count of the tonnage and the guns of the opposing sides was insufficient; it 
was even insufficient to include an estimate of the relative excellence of the 
training and discipline of the personnel on the two sides. There were other 
factors-the memory of Matapan, of Taranto, of the River Plate; the memory 
even of the defeat of the Spaniards of the Armada or of the defeat of the Italians 
at Lissa eighty years back. 

The Captain had read somewhere of an unpleasant child who used to find 
amusement in chasing the slaves round the compound with a hot poker. The 
child found out quite early that it was unnecessary to have the poker actually red 
hot; it would serve just as well if it were painted so that the slaves thought it was 
hot. The slaves might even suspect that it was only painted, but they would not 
take the chance involved in finding out. So it was at the present moment; the 
British Navy had a record of victory over odds, and the Italians one of defeat by 
inferior numbers. This time the Italians might suspect that the odds were too 
heavy, the numbers too inferior, for history to repeat itself. But it might call for 
more resolution than they possessed to put the matter to the proof. It was going 
to be interesting to see. 

Something beautiful showed itself at that moment in the field of the Captain’s 
binoculars, a tall, lovely column of water, rising gracefully out of the sea like the 
arm clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, which rose from the mere to 
catch Excalibur. The Captain had vague theories of beauty; he had often 
wondered why one curve should be more beautiful than another, one motion 
more graceful than another. But he had never tried to crystallize his 
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theories, to give definition to what he felt might be indefinable. Hogarth had 
once attempted it, with his ‘Line of Beauty’ on the palette depicted in the 
corner of his self-portrait, and he had tried again, and failed disastrously, when 
he wrote his ‘Analysis of Beauty’. 

But for all that, it might be worth someone’s while to try to analyse why the 
column of water thrown up by an eight-inch shell should be so beautiful. The 
rate of its rise (and the mathematics of the relative velocities of its constituent 
particles had their own charm as well), the proportion of height to girth, the 
very duration of its existence, were all so perfectly related to each other as to 
give pleasure to the eye. The faint yellow tinge that it possessed (that meant 
high explosive shell) was an added charm against that sky and sea. And farther 
away, to left and to right, rose its fellows at the same moment, each as beautiful 
as the other; they were widespread, and even allowing for the fact that those 
eight-inch were firing at extreme range that meant that the gunnery control 
instruments in the Italian ship were not lined up as carefully nor as accurately 
as they should be. 

The leading ship was altering round towards the enemy. That was the way 
to deal with them; if they won’t come and fight, go in and fight them. 

‘Starboard ten,’ said the Navigating Officer into the voice tube, as Arteynis 
reached the position where each of her four predecessors had made their two- 
point turns, and the cruiser heeled again as the rudder brought her round. 



FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 


. . . the enemy withdrew . . . 


All down the line of Italian cruisers ran a sparkle of light, bright yellow flashes 
competing with faint success against the sunlight. Leading Seaman Alfred 
Lightfoot saw the flashes in the cruiser upon which he was training his 
rangefinder; he saw them double, because the rangefinder presented two 
images of the cruiser, just overlapping. That double image was something like 
what he had seen once or twice half-way through a binge, after the seventh 
drink or so. For a few minutes, then, the lights behind the bar, and the 
barmaid’s face, duplicated themselves in just the same fashion, just as 
substantially, so that one could swear that the girl had two faces, one 
overlapping the other by half, and that each electric bulb had another hung 
beside it. 

Lightfoot twirled the controlling screws of the rangefinder, and the two 
images moved into each other; in the same way, when Lightfoot was getting 
drunk, he could by an effort make the two images of the barmaid’s face run 
together again, so that they would click into sharp unity instead of being hazy 
and oreoled with light. He read off the scale of the rangefinder. 

‘Range two-seven-ho,’ he announced, his Cockney twang flavouring the dry 
tone in which he had been trained to make his statements; the vowel sound of 
the word ‘range’ was exactly the same as he would have used in the word ‘rind’. 
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The sharp image at which he was peering was obscure again at once; two 
shadowy cruisers were replacing the single one— there were two red, white and 
green flags flying aft, a muddled double mass of funnels. With his Cockney 
quickness of thought Lightfoot could, if he had wanted to, have drawn the 
obvious conclusion, that the two squadrons were approaching each other 
rapidly, and he could from there have gone on to the next deduction, which 
was that in a very few seconds they would be pounding each other to pieces. 
But Lightfoot did not trouble to think in that fashion. Long ago he had told 
himself fatalistically that if a shell had his narne on it he would cop it, and from 
no other shell. His job was to take ranges quickly and exactly; that was to be his 
contribution to the perfect whole which was the fighting ship, and he was set 
upon doing that without distraction. Just once or twice when he had strayed 
into self-analysis Lightfoot had felt a little pleased with himself at having 
attained this fatalistic Nirvana, but it is hard to apportion the credit for 
it- some of it was undoubtedly due to Lightfoot himself, but some also to the 
system under which he had been trained, some to the captain for his particular 
application of that system; and possibly some to Mussolini himself, who had 
given Lightfoot a cause in which to fight whose justice was so clearly apparent. 

Lightfoot twisted the regulating screws again to bring the images together. 
It was twenty-one seconds since he had seen the flashes of the guns of the 
cruiser at which he was pointing, and Lightfoot had already forgotten them, so 
little impression had they made upon him. And during those twenty-one 
seconds the eight-inch shells had been hurtling towards Artemis at a speed 
through the air of more than a mile in two seconds because their path was 
curved, reaching far up into the upper atmosphere, higher than the highest 
Alps into the freezing stratosphere before plunging down again towards their 
target. Lightfoot heard a sudden noise as of rushing water and of tearing of 
sheets, and then the field of his rangefinder was blotted out in an immense 
upheaval of water as the nearest shell of the broadside pitched close beside 
starboard bow of Artemis. Twenty tons of water, yellowed slightly by the high 
explosive, came tumbling on board, deluging the upper works, flooding over 
Lightfoot’s rangefinder. 

‘Ringe hobscured,’ said Lightfoot. 

He reached to sweep the lenses clear, and darkness gave way to light again as 
he stared into the instrument. For a moment he was still nonplussed, so 
different was the picture he saw in it from what he had seen just before. The 
images were double, but the silhouettes were entirely changed, narrow instead 
of broad, and the two flecks of colour, the double images of the Italian flag, 
were right in the middle of each silhouette instead of aft of them. Lightfoot’s 
trained reactions were as quick as his mind; his fingers were spinning the 
screws round in the opposite direction at the same moment as he realized that 
the Eyeties had turned their sterns towards the British and were heading for 
the horizon as fast as they could go. 

The spectacle astonished him; the surprise of it broke through his 
professional calm in a way in which the prospect of danger quite failed to do. 

‘Coo!’ said Lightfoot; the exclamation (although Lightfoot did not know it) 
was a shortening of ‘Coo blimey’, itself a corruption of ‘God blind me’. 

‘Cool’ and then instantly training and professional pride mastered him 
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again, and he brought the images together with a deft twirl of the screws 
‘Range two-nine-ho’. 

Paymaster Sub-Lieutenant James Jerningham saw the Italian ships turn 
away, and he gravely noted the time upon his pad. One of his duties was to keep 
a record of any action in which the ship was engaged, because experience had 
proved that after an action, even with the help of the ship’s plot which was kept 
up to date in the chart-room, and with the help of the various logs kept in 
different parts of the ship-signal logs, engine-room logs, and so on-it was 
difficult for anyone to remember the exact order of events as they had 
occurred. And reports had to be written, and the lessons of the action digested, 
if only for the benefit of the vast fleet in all the oceans of the world anxious to 
improve its professional knowledge. 

The Captain slid down from his stool and stretched himself; Jerningham 
could tell just from his actions that he was relieved at not having to sit for a 
while-the lucky devil did not know that he was well off. Jerningham’s feet 
ached with standing and he would have given something substantial in 
exchange for the chance to sit down. The Captain walked briskly up and down 
for a while, five paces aft and five paces forward; the bridge was too small and 
too crowded with officers and instruments to allow of a longer walk. And even 
during that five-pace walk the Captain kept shooting glances round him, at 
signalmen and fiagship and lookouts so as to maintain himself in instant 
readiness for action. 

It might be said that while the ship was at sea the Captain never went more 
than five paces from his stool; at night he lay on an air mattress laid on the steel 
deck with a blanket over him, or a tarpaulin when it rained. Jerningham had 
known him to sleep for as much as four hours at a stretch like that, with the rain 
rattling down upon him, a fold of the stiff tarpaulin keeping the rain from 
actually falling on his face. It was marvellous that any man could sleep in those 
conditions; it was marvellous that any man bearing that load of responsibility 
could sleep at all; but, that being granted, it was also marvellous that a man 
once asleep could rouse himself so instantly to action. At a touch on his 
shoulder the Captain would raise his head to hear a report and would issue his 
orders without a moment in which to recover himself. 

The Captain was tough both mentally and physically, hard like steel-a 
picked man, Jerningham reminded himself. And no man could last long in 
command of a light cruiser in the Mediterranean if he were not tough. Yet 
toughness was only one essential requisite in the make-up of a cruiser captain. 
He had to be a man of the most sensitive and delicate refiexes, too, ready to 
react instantly to any stimulus. Mere vulgar physical courage was common 
enough, thought Jerningham, regretfully, even if he did not possess it himself, 
but in the Captain’s case it had to be combined with everything else, with 
moral courage, with the widest technical knowledge, with flexibility of mind 
and rapidity of thought and physical endurance-all this merely to command 
the ship in action, and that was only part of it. Before the ship could be brought 
into action it had to be made into an efficient fighting unit. Six hundred officers, 
and men had to be trained to their work, and fitted into the intricate scheme of 
organization as complex as any jigsaw puzzle, and, once trained and organized, 
had to be maintained at fighting pitch. There were plenty of men who made 
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reputations by successfully managing a big department store; managing a big 
ship of war was as great an achievement, even if not greater. 

Jerningham, with nearly three years of experience, knew a great deal about 
the Navy now, and yet his temperament and his early life and his duties in the 
ship still enabled him to look on the service dispassionately as a disinterested 
observer. He knew better than anyone else in the ship’s company how little 
work the Captain seemed to do when it came to routine business, how freely he 
delegated his power, and having delegated it, how cheerfully he trusted his 
subordinates, with none of those after-thoughts and fussinesses which 
Jerningham had seen in city offices. That was partly moral courage, of course, 
again, the ability to abide by a decision once having made it. But partly it was 
the result of the man’s own ability. His judgement was so sound, his sense of 
justice so exact, his foresight so keen, that everyone could rely on him. 
Jerningham suspected that there might be ships whose captains had not these 
advantages and who yet were not plagued with detail because officers and men 
united in keeping detail from them knowing that the decisions uttered would 
not be of help. Those would be unhappy ships. But the kind of captain under 
which he served was also not plagued with detail, because officers and men 
knew that when they should appeal to him the decisions that would be handed 
down to them would be correct, human, intelligent. In that case officers and 
men went on cheerfully working out their own destiny, secure in the 
knowledge that there was an ability greater than their own ready to help them 
should it become necessary. That would mean a happy, efficient ship like 
Artemis, 

Jerningham’s envy of the Captain’s capacity flared out anew as he thought 
about all this. It was a most remarkable sensation for Jerningham to feel that 
someone was a better man than he- Jerningham’s sublime egotism of pre-war 
days had survived uncounted setbacks. Lost games of tennis or golf, failure to 
convince an advertising manager that the copy laid before him was ideal for its 
purpose, could be discounted on the grounds of their relative unimportance, or 
because of bad luck, or the mental blindness of the advertising manager. In 
this case there was no excuse of that sort to be found. Jerningham had never yet 
met an advertising manager whose work he did not think he could do better 
himself; the same applied to office heads-and to husbands. But Jerningham 
had to admit to himself that the Captain was better fitted than he was to 
command a light cruiser, and it was no mitigation that he did not want to 
command a light cruiser. 

To recover his self-respect he called back into his mind again the fact that he 
had been quicker than the Captain in the identification of the Italian cruisers, 
and he went on to tell himself that the Captain would not stand a chance in 
competition with him for the affections of the young women of his set, 
with-not Dora Darby (Jerningham’s mind shied away from that subject 
hastily)-but with Dorothy Clough or Cicely French, say. That was a 
comforting line of thought. The Captain might be the finest light cruiser 
captain, actual or potential, on the Seven Seas- Jerningham thought he 
was-but he was not to compare with Jerningham in anything else, in the social 
graces, or in appreciation of art or literature. The man had probably never seen 
beauty in anything. And it was quite laughable to think of him trying to woo 
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Cicely French the way Jerningham had, finding her in a tantrum of temper, 
and subtly coaxing her out of it with womanish sympathy, and playing deftly 
on her reaction to win her regard, and telepathically noting the play of her 
mood so as to seize the right moment for the final advance. The very thought of 
the Captain trying to do anything like that made Jerningham smile through all 
his misery as he met the Captain’s eye. 

The Captain smiled back, and stopped in his walk at Jerningham’s side. 

‘Was it a surprise to you, their running away like that?’ asked the Captain. 

Jerningham had to think swiftly to get himself back on board Artemis today 
from a Paddington fiat three years ago. 

‘No, sir,’ he said. ‘Not very much.’ 

That was the truth, inasmuch as he had had no preconceived tactical 
theories so as to be surprised at all. 

‘It may be just a trick to get us away from the convoy,’ said the Captain. 
‘Then their planes would have a chance. But I don’t think so.’ 

‘No, sir?’ said Jerningham. 

‘There’s something bigger than cruisers out today, I fancy. They may be 
trying to head us into a trap.’ 

The Captain’s eye was still everywhere. He saw at that moment, and 
Jerningham’s glance following him saw too, the flagship leading around in a 
sixteen-point turn. 

‘Starboard fifteen,’ said the Navigating Lieutenant, and the deck canted 
hugely as Artemis followed her next ahead round. She plunged deeply half a 
dozen times as she crashed across the stern waves thrown up first by her 
predecessors and then by herself, and white water foamed across her 
forecastle. 

‘Flagship’s signalling to convoy, sir,’ said the Chief Yeoman of Signals, 
‘“Resume previous course”.’ 

‘We’re staying between the Eyeties and the convoy,’ remarked the Captain, 
‘and every minute brings us nearer to Malta.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Jerningham. He cast frantically about in his mind for some 
contribution to make to this conversation other than ‘Yes, sir,’ and ‘No, sir.’ 
He wanted to appear bright. 

‘And night is coming,’ said Jerningham, grasping desperately at inspiration. 

‘Yes,’ said the Captain. ‘The Eyeties are losing time. The most valuable 
asset they have, and they’re squandering it.’ 

Jerningham looked at the Satanic eyebrows drawing together over the 
curved nose, the full lips compressed into a gash, and his telepathic sympathies 
told him how the Captain was thinking to himself what he would do if he 
commanded the Italian squadron, the resolution with which he would come 
plunging down into battle. And then the eyebrows separated again, and the 
lips softened into a smile. 

‘The commonest mistake to make in war,’ said the Captain, ‘is to think that 
because a certain course seems to you to be the best for the enemy, that is the 
course he will take. He may not think it the best, or there may be some reason 
against it which you don’t know about.’ 

‘That’s true, sir,’ said Jerningham. It was not an aspect of war he had ever 
thought about before; most of his thoughts in action were usually taken up by 
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wondering what his own personal fate would be. 

Or dinar y Seaman Whipple was climbing the difficult ladder to the crow’s 
nest to relieve the lookout there. The Captain allowed himself to watch the 
changeover being effected, and Jerningham saw him put back his head and 
inflate his chest to hail the masthead, and then he relaxed again with the words 
unspoken. 

‘And the next commonest mistake,’ grinned the Captain, ‘is to give 
unnecessary orders. Whipple up there will keep a sharp lookout without my 
telling him. He knows that’s what he’s there for.’ 

Jer ningham gaped at him, wordless now, despite his efforts to appear bright. 
This was an aspect of the Captain’s character which he had never seen before, 
this courteous gentleman with his smiling common sense and insight into 
character. It crossed Jerningham’s mind, insanely at that moment, that 
perhaps the Captain after all might be able to make some progress with Cicely 
French if he wanted to. 
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FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 

. . . the enemy cruisers were then joined by a fresh force consisting of 
two battleships of the %ittorio'^ class and another cruiser of the 
‘Bolzano^ class . . . 

Ordinary Seaman Albert Whipple was a crusader. Like most crusaders he was 
inclined to take himself a little too seriously, and that made him something of a 
butt to his friends. When he took over from Quimsby the latter grinned 
tolerantly and poked him in the ribs while pointing out to him the things in 
sight-the smoke of the Italian cruiser squadron, and their funnels just visible 
over the horizon, the distant shapes of the convoy wallowing doggedly along 
towards Malta. 

‘An’ that thing in the front of the line is the flagship,’ concluded Quimsby 
with heavy-handed humour. ‘Give my regards to the Admiral when you get 
your commission.’ 

For one of the theories that the lower deck maintained about Whipple’s 
seriousness was that he wanted promotion, aspiring to the quarter deck, for 
Whipple had a secondary school education. The lower deck was wrong about 
this. All that Whipple wanted to do was to fight the enemy as efficiently as was 
in his power, in accordance with the precepts of his mother. 

Albert was the youngest of a large family, and his elder brothers and sisters 
were quite unlike him, big and burly, given to the drinking of beer and to 
riotous Saturday nights; they had all gone out to work at fourteen, and it was 
partly because of the consequent relief to the family finances that Albert had 
been able to set his foot on the lower rungs of the higher education. The 
brothers and sisters had not objected, had shown no jealousy that the youngest 
should have had better treatment than they; in fact, they had been mildly 
proud of him when he came home and reported proudly that he had won the 
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scholarship which might be the beginning of a career. Albert was white-faced 
and skinny, like his mother, and desperately serious. The brothers and sisters 
had never paid any attention to their mother’s queer behaviour; their work in 
the tannery and the toy factory had made them good union members, but they 
had no sympathy with her further aspirations, with her desperate interest in 
the League of Nations, in the Japanese invasion of China and Franco’s 
rebellion in Spain. They had laughed, as their father had learned to do before 
they were born. Their father could remember as far back as 1914, when the 
eldest child- George- was on the way,' finding her standing on the kerb 
watching the soldiers of the new army marching down the street, bands 
playing and people cheering, and yet she had tears running down her cheeks at 
the sight of it, Mr Whipple had clapped her on the back and told her to cheer 
up, and as soon as George was born had gone off and joined the army and had 
done his bit in Mespot. And when he had come back, long after the war was 
over, he had found her all worked up about the Treaty of Versailles, and when 
it was not the Treaty of Versailles it was some new worry about the Balkans or 
the militarization of the Rhine or something. 

She had tried to capture the interest of each of her children in turn regarding 
the problems of the world, and she had failed with each until Albert began to 
grow up. He listened to her; it was a help that during his formative years he 
came home to dinner while the rest ate sandwiches at the factory. Those tite-d- 
tetes across the kitchen table, the skinny little son listening rapt to the burning 
words of his skinny little mother, had had their effect. Albert had it in mind 
when he was still quite young that when he grew up it would be his mission to 
reform the world; he was a little priggish about it, feeling marked out from the 
rest of humanity, and this conception of himself had been accentuated by the 
fact that unlike his brothers and sisters he had started a secondary education, 
and that he passed, the summer in which war began, his school examination a 
year younger than the average of his fellows and with distinctions 
innumerable. 

The brothers had joined the Air Force or the Army, but with pitiably small 
sense of its being a sacred duty; they did not hold with Hitler’s goings on, and 
it was time something was done about it, but they did not think of themselves 
as crusaders and would have laughed at anyone who called them that. And 
Albert had stayed with his mother, while his father worked double shifts at the 
tannery, until after a few months Albert and his mother talked over the fact 
that now he was old enough to join one of the Services at least-a poster had 
told them how boys could join the Royal Navy. Mrs Whipple kept back her 
tears as they talked about it; in fact, she jealously hugged her pain to her breast, 
womanlike. At the back of her mind there was the thought of atonement, of a 
bloody sacrifice of what she held dearest in the world, to make amends for her 
country’s earlier lethargy and indifference. She was giving up her best loved 
son, but to him she talked only of his duty, of how his call had come to him 
when he was hardly old enough for the glory of it. And Albert had answered 
the call, and his confident certainty in the rightness of his mission had carried 
him through homesickness and seasickness, had left him unspotted by his 
messmates’ spoken filth and casual blasphemies. He had endured serenely 
their amused tolerance of his queer ways and priggish demeanour, and he 
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devoted himself to the work in hand with a fanaticism which had raised the 
eyebrows of the petty officers of H.M.S. Collingwood so that now he was 
Ordinary Seaman in Artemis and noted down in the Commander’s mental 
books-and in those of the Captain, too-as certain to make a good Leading 
Seaman in time. 

Sea service weathered his complexion to a healthy tan, but neither good food 
nor exercise had filled him out at all. Perhaps the thought of his mission kept 
him thin. He was still hollow-cheeked, and his comparatively wide forehead 
above his hollow cheeks and his little pointed chin made his face strangely 
wedge-shaped, which intensified the gleam in his eyes sunk deep under their 
brows. All his movements were quick and eager; he grabbed feverishly at the 
binoculars resting in their frame before his face, so anxious was he to take up 
his duties again, to resume his task of avenging Abyssinia and hastening the 
coming of the millennium. Lying in a hospital at that moment, her legs 
shattered by the ruins that a bomb from a German aeroplane had brought 
down, his mother was thinking of him, two thousand miles away; either 
through space or through time it was her spirit which was animating him. 

Whipple searched the horizon carefully, section by section, from the 
starboard beam to right ahead and then round to the port beam and back again; 
there was nothing to report, nothing in sight beyond what Quimsby had 
pointed out to him. He swivelled back again to the Italian squadron; his hatred 
might have been focused through lenses and prisms like some death-dealing 
ray, so intense was it. There were only the funnels of the cruisers to see, and 
the pall of smoke above them stretching back behind them in a dwindling 
plume. He swivelled slowly forward again, and checked his motion abruptly. 
There was a hint of smoke on the horizon at a point forward of the Italians, 
almost nothing to speak of, and yet a definite trace of smoke, all the same, and 
clearly it was no residual fragment of the smoke of any of the ships which 
Whipple had in sight. For five seconds Whipple watched it grow before he 
pressed the buzzer. 

The Captain’s secretary answered it-a man Whipple had never cared for. 
He suspected him of he knew not what, but he had also seen him drunk, only 
just able to stagger along the brow back into the ship, and Whipple had no use 
for a man who let himself get drunk when there was work to be done, while 
there was a mission still unfulfilled. But Whipple did not allow his dislike to 
interfere with his duty. If anything, it made him more careful than ever with 
his enunciation, more painstaking to make an exact report of what he could see. 

‘Forebridge,’ said Jerningham. 

‘Masthead. More smoke visible on the port bow,’ said Whipple pedanti- 
cally. ‘Beyond the enemy cruisers. Green three-eight.’ 

He repeated himself just as pedantically. Back through the voice pipe, before 
Jerningham closed it, he could hear his report being relayed to the Captain, 
and that gave him the comforting assurance that Jerningham had got it right. 
He swept the horizon, rapidly and thoroughly, before looking at the new 
smoke again; it was always as well to take every possible precaution. But there 
was nothing further to report except as regards the new smoke. He pressed the 
buzzer again. 

Masthead, he said. ‘The new lot of smoke is closing us. The same bearing. 
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No, green three-nine.’ 

A bigger wave than usual, or a combination of waves, lifted Artemis ten feet 
vertically at the same moment as beyond the horizon another combination of 
waves lifted the Italian battleship Legnano ten feet also. In that crystal clear air 
against the blue sky, Whipple caught a glimpse of solid grey-funnel tops and 
upperworks, the latter apparently the top storey of a massive gunnery control 
tower. It came and went almost instantaneously, but Whipple knew what it was, 
and felt a wave of fierce excitement pass over him like a flame. Yet excitement 
could not shake the cold fixity of his purpose to do his duty with exactitude. 

‘Masthead,’ he said down the tube, dryly and unemotionally. ‘Battleship in 
sight. Green four-o.’ 

The blood was pulsing faster in his veins. A bibliophile finding in the 
twopenny box a long-sought first edition would know nearly the same thrill as 
Whipple felt, or a knight of the Round Table at a vision of the Grail. There were 
thousands of Italians there to be killed, ships which were the pride of the Italian 
navy were there to be destroyed. ‘The thicker the hay,’ said Alaric once, when 
the odds against his army were being pointed out to him, ‘the easier it is mown.’ 
‘The bigger they come,’ said Bob Fitzsimmons, ‘the harder they fall.’ Whipple 
thought along the same lines. The appalling strength of the hostile force meant 
nothing to him, literally nothing, from the point of view of frightening him. He 
was merely glad that the enemy were presenting themselves in such numbers to 
be killed. If at that moment some impossible chance had put Whipple without 
time for reflexion in command of the English squadron, the light cruisers would 
have dashed headlong into action and destruction. But Whipple was not in 
command. He was perfectly conscious that he was merely the masthead lookout 
in H.M.S. Artemis, and as such a man with a definite duty to perfonn to the best 
of his ability. 

‘Two battleships and a heavy cruiser,’ he reported down the voice pipe, 
‘heading a little abaft our beam. On the same bearing now as the other ships. 
The other ships are turning now astern of them.’ 

Whipple was reporting the development of the Italian fleet into line of battle, 
and in exactly the same tone as he would have used if he had been reporting 
sighting a buoy. That was the contribution he was privileged to make to the 
cause his mother had talked about to him over the midday dinner table in 
Bermondsey. Ordinary Seaman Albert Whipple, aged eighteen, was a prig and a 
self-righteous one. A cynic might well define esprit de corps as self-righteous 
priggishness-the spirit which inspired Sir Richard Grenville or Cromwell’s 
Ironsides. From the yardarm close beside Whipple fluttered the signal flags 
which he had set a-flying. 
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FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 

.. .the behaviour of the ship’s company was most satisfactory . . . 

The Italian fleet was up over the horizon now, their upperworks visible under 
the smoke, and the British squadron had wheeled about once more. The Italians 
were heading to interpose between the convoy and Malta; if it were not for that 
slow, lumbering convoy, crawling along at its miserable eleven knots, the light 
cruisers could have circled round the Italian battleships like a hawk round a 
heron. As it was the British squadron was like a man with a cannon ball chained 
to his leg, crippled and slow, forced to keep its position between the convoy and 
the Italian warships-those battleships were designed for twenty-nine knots and 
even when mishandled were quite capable of twenty-five. They could work 
steadily ahead, until they barred the route, forcing the British to attack to clear 
the path-as if a man with a penknife could clear a path out of a steel safe-and if 
the British sensibly declined the attempts and turned back, they would be 
pursued by the Italians, whose superior speed would then compel the light 
cruisers either to stay and be shot at or move out of the Italian path and leave the 
convoy to destruction. 

It was all perfectly logical, positive, and inevitable when the data were 
considered-the eleven-knot convoy, the thirty-knot battleships, the Italian 
fifteen-inch guns, the British six-inch; the four hours remaining of daylight and 
the extraordinary clearness of the air. Fog might save the English, but there was 
no chance of fog in that sparkling air. Nightfall might save the English, too, for it 
would be most imprudent for battleships to engage in a night action with 
cruisers-that would be like staking guineas against shillings in a game of pitch- 
and-toss. But it was still early afternoon, and no more than half an hour would be 
needed for the Italians to reach their most advantageous position. Then five 
minutes of steady shelling would be sufficient to sink every cruiser in the British 
line; less than that to destroy the helpless convoy. Then Malta would fall; the 
running ulcer in Italy’s side would be healed; Rommel in Africa, the submarines 
in the Atlantic would feel an instant lessening of the strain upon them; the Vichy 
government would be informed of one more step towards the German conquest 
of the world; the very Japanese in seas ten thousand miles away would be aware 
of a lightening of their task. 

So obvious and logical was all this that the inferences must be clear to the 
rawest hand anywhere in the ship. It was not necessary to have studied Mahan, 
or to have graduated from the Staff College, to understand the situation. The 
ship’s company of Artemis might not stop to think about Vichy or Rommel or 
the Japanese; but they knew the speed of the convoy, and the merest whisper of 
the word ‘battleships’ would tell them that their situation was a perilous one. 
And a mere whisper— with implied doubt— would be far more unsettling than 
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any certainty. Not one man in ten in Artemis could see what was going on, and 
in a ship at action stations it was hard for information to filter through by word 
of mouth. 

In the Captain’s opinion distorted news was dangerous. He knew his men, 
and he believed that his men knew him; if they heard the truth he could rely 
upon them whatever the truth might be. A crisis in the battle was close at hand, 
and he could spare not one moment from the bridge to tell them himself. He 
turned a little on his stool, caught Jerningham’s eye, and beckoned to him. 
Jerningham had to wait a second or two while the Captain brought himself up 
to date again regarding the situation, looking at flagship and convoy and 
enemy, before he took the glasses from his eyes and turned a searching glance 
at his secretary. Jerningham was acutely conscious of that glance. He was not 
being sized up for any trifle; it was not as if he was a mere applicant for a job in 
a City office. The business he was to do was something touching the whole 
efficiency of the ship-the safety of Malta-the life or death of England. The 
Captain would not have trusted him with it if he were not absolutely sure of 
him. In fact, the Captain was faintly surprised at finding that he was sure of 
him; he wondered a little whether he had previously misjudged his secretary or 
whether the latter was one of those people who had moods, and was sometimes 
reliable and sometimes not. But whether he had misjudged him or not, and 
whether he had moods or not, this was the right time to impose responsibility 
upon him and to make amends if he had misjudged him, or to give him 
confidence in the future if this was merely an exalted mood. 

‘Go down,’ said the Captain, ‘and tell the ship about the situation.’ 

Jerningham stood a little startled, but the Captain already had his binoculars 
to his eyes again. He had given his order, and an order given by a Captain in a 
ship of war is carried out. 

‘Aye aye, sir,’ said Jerningham, saluting as he jerked himself out of his 
surprise. 

He turned away and started down the ladder. He was an intelligent man, 
accustomed in his private life to think for himself, accustomed to selling ideas 
to advertising managers, accustomed to conveying ideas to commercial artists, 
accustomed to telling the public truths or fictions in the fewest and clearest 
words. The Captain might easily have expanded the brief order he gave his 
secretary, telling him what to say and how to say it, but the Captain knew that 
it was not necessary; and also that to leave the responsibility to his secretary 
would be good for him. 

Jerningham’s mind was feverishly turning over words and phrases as he 
descended the ladder; he did not have time to assemble any, but, on the other 
hand, he did not have time in those few seconds to become self-conscious, nor 
had his weakness time to reassert itself. 

‘I’ve a message for the ship from the Captain,’ he said to the bostin’s mate 
beside the loudspeaker bolted to the bulkhead. 

The petty officer switched on and piped shrilly, the sound of his call audible 
in every part of the ship. 

‘The Captain has sent me to tell you,’ said Jerningham to the mouthpiece, 
‘we’ve got the Eyety navy in front of us. Battleships, heavy cruisers, and all. 
They’ve run away from us once, the heavy cruisers have. Now we’re going to 
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see if the battleships’ll run too. Three hours of daylight left, and the convoy’s 
got to reach Malta. Good luck to us all. There’s none like us.’ 

Jerningham opened his mouth to say more, but his good judgement came to 
his rescue and he closed it again. He had said all there was to say, and in an 
illuminated moment he knew that anything he were to add would be not only 
superfluous but possibly harmful. Men of the temper of the crew of Artemis 
did not need rhetoric; a plain statement of the facts for the benefit of those men 
below decks who had no idea what was happening was all that was needed. 

He turned away from the unresponsive instrument, not knowing whether he 
had done well or badly; in the days of wooden ships, before public address 
systems had even been heard of, his words might have been received with 
cheers~or boos-which would have been informative. The ludicrous thought 
crossed his active mind that it was just like an advertising problem. How often 
had he devised ingenious methods by which to ‘key’ advertisements to 
discover which had the greatest pulling power? 

His eyes met those of the bosun’s mate, and then travelled on to exchange 
glances with the other ratings-messengers and resting lookouts- stationed 
here. One or two of the men still wore the expression of philosophic 
indifference which so often characterized the lower deck, but there was a gleam 
in the eyes of the others, a smile at the corners of their mouths, which told him 
that they were excited, and pleasurably excited. That telepathic sympathy of 
his, which had assisted him to the downfall of so many young women, made 
him aware that the men were feeling the same inconsequent exhilaration as he 
felt-inconsequent to him, and novel and strange, but something they had 
known before and recognized. A climax was at hand, the climax to months and 
years of training and forethought, to the unobtrusive mental conditioning for 
which the Mephistophelian Captain on the bridge was responsible, to the life’s 
mission to which men like Ordinary Seaman Albert Whipple had devoted 
themselves, or to the long line of fighting ancestors, which had generated 
them-like A. B, Dawkins down at the wheel, whose great-great-grandfather 
had run with powder charges over the bloody decks of the Temeraire at 
Trafalgar. It was the prospect of such a climax which exhilarated them, just as, 
ridiculously, it exhilarated him, and left them all careless of any possible 
consequences to themselves. He ran up the steep ladder again to the bridge, 
disregarding the way in which it swayed and swung to the send of the sea. 
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FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 

. . . increasing speed and at the same time making smoke . . . 

Back on the bridge, Jerningham looked round him to see that there had been 
no radical change in the situation during the short time of his absence. There 
were the minutest possible dots on the horizon below the Italian funnel smoke 
which showed that the Itahan fleet was now actually in sight. A new string of 
flags was breaking out on the halliards of the flagship. 
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The Captain knew this was the moment. The Admiral had led them round 
until they were properly stationed with regard to the wind which now blew in a 
line from them to a point ahead of the Italians-that blessed wind^ of such a 
convenient strength and from such a convenient quarter-and he had timed his 
arrival in this situation at the very moment when the Italians would be almost 
within range with their fourteen-inch guns. And so far the Admiral had shown 
none of his hand^ except to display a determination to yield nothing without 
fighting for it, and the Italians must have been expecting that at least, as was 
proved by their caution in bringing up their battleships only behind a heavy 
force of cruisers. 

The Chief Yeoman of Signals interpreted the flagship's signal, and the 
Captain was ready for it- the plan which he held on his knee laid it down as the 
next step. 

‘Revolutions for thirty-one knots,' he ordered. ‘Make smoke.' 

The Navigating Lieutenant repeated the order, and the Officer of the Watch 
pressed the plunger which ordered smoke. 

Down in the engine-room the Commander (E) stood on the iron grating; 
being a tall man the top of his head was no more than a few inches below the 
level of the sea. He stood there with the immeasurable patience of his breed, 
acquired during countless hours of standing on countless gratings, and with 
his feet apart and his hands clasped behind him in the attitude he had first been 
taught as a cadet eighteen years before. He was the supreme lord of this 
underworld of his, like Lucifer, and he seemed marked out as such by the 
loneliness of his position, without a soul within yards of him, and by the light- 
coloured boiler suit which he wore, and by the untroubled loftiness of his 
expression. The very lighting of the engine-room by some strange chance 
accentuated the fact, glaring down upon his face and figure with a particular 
brightness, specially illuminating him like a character on the stage. He was a 
young man to have the rank of Commander and to carry the responsibilities of 
his position, to have hundreds of men obedient to him, to have sixty-four 
thousand horse-power under his control, to be master of the pulsating life of a 
light cruiser, but it would be a hard task to guess his age, so deliberate were his 
movements and so unlined and yet so mature was his face. 

All the Commander (E) had to do was to stand there on the grating and do 
nothing else. A crisis might be at hand, but it could not affect the Commander 
(E) unless some catastrophe occurred. His work was done for the moment; it 
had been accomplished already during the years Artemis had been in 
commission. He had trained the engine-room complement into complete 
efficiency-the Engine-room Artificers and the Mechanicians and the Stokers; 
the Lieutenants and Sub-Lieutenants (E) who were his heads of department 
and his subordinates-not so many years younger than he-loved him as if he 
were their father, and would have found it hard to explain why if called upon to 
do so. None could appreciate the magic serenity, that endless patience, who 
had not served under him. Because of the love they bore him they knew his will 
without his expressing it, and they laboured constantly to anticipate it, to 
perfect themselves in their duty because he wished it, so that the organization 
and routine of the engine-room ran as smoothly and as efficiently as did the 
turbines at that moment. 
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And the turbines ran smoothly because of the previous labours of the 
Commander (E)-the sleepless vigilance which had watched over material and 
supplies, had read every engine-room log, had studied the temperatures of 
every bearing, the idiosyncrasies of every oil jet. There had been the endless 
desk- work, the reports written to the Admiralty (the strange gods of Whitehall 
whose motives had to be guessed, and who had to be propitiated by exact and 
complicated paper ceremonial, but who, once propitiated, were lavish like the 
savage rain gods of Africa), the statistics to be gathered and studied, the plans 
that had to be made against future contingencies. In time of war a light cruiser 
repairs and reconditions when she can and not when she should; and the 
Commander (E) had had to use forethought, and had had to display prompt 
decision, deciding what should be done, what opportunities snatched at, what 
might safely be postponed, anticipating future needs, doing today what would 
have to be done anyway during the next two weeks, leaving until some 
uncovenanted future doing the things which were not immediately essential. 

As a result of all this the Commander (E) had nothing to do now; everything 
was being done by itself. Even the Senior Engineer, Lieutenant (E) Charles 
Norton Bastwick, felt a lack of anything to do, and came lounging up to take his 
stand beside the Commander (E), hands behind him, feet apart, in the ‘at ease’ 
position; it would be some minutes before he would once more feel the urge to 
walk round again, reading gauges and thermometers, and thereby debarring 
the Commander (E) from doing the same. It would only be if an emergency 
arose-if some near-miss shook up a condenser so that it leaked, or if a torpedo 
hit flooded a compartment, or some similar damage was inflicted-that they 
would have their hands full, improvising and extemporizing, toiling along 
with their men to keep the ship afloat and the propellers turning. And if the 
ship were to meet her death, if the sea were to come flooding in and the scalding 
steam-steam as hot as red-hot iron, steam that could roast meat to a frizzled 
brown-should pour into boiler-room and engine-room, and the order 
‘abandon ship’ should be given, they would be the last of all to leave, the last to 
climb the treacherous iron ladders up to sea level and possible safety. 

The engine-room was hot, because the ship had been going twenty-seven 
knots for some time now. The thermometer on the forward bulkhead 
registered 105 degrees, but for an engine-room, and according to the ideas of 
men accustomed to working in one, that was not really hot. And the place was 
full of noise, the high-pitched note of the turbines dominating everything— a 
curious noise, in its way an unobtrusive noise, which sounded as if it did not 
want to call attention to itself, the loudest whisper one could possibly imagine. 
The ears of a newcomer to the engine-room would be filled with it, all the 
same, so that he could hear nothing else. Only after long experience would he 
prow so accustomed to the noise that he could distinguish other noises through 
it, and hear human voices speaking at their normal pitch. Until that should 
come about he would see lips move and not be able to understand a word. 

Bastwick and the Commander (E) were aware that above them, on the 
surface of the sea some sort of action was taking place. All through the 
forenoon they had heard the four-inch and the Oerlikons and the pompoms 

ring in savage bursts, and they had known that the convoy and escort were 
under aerial attack; but then the guns fell silent over their heads, and food had 
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been brought to them^ and there had been a brief moment of tranquillity. But 
then the bridge had rung down for twenty-seven knots, and they had had to 
switch over from the cruising turbines to the main engines (that blessed fluid 
flywheel which made the changeover so rapid and easy!) and the ship had 
begun rapid manoeuvring. Since then course had been altered so often that it 
was hard to reconstruct the situation in the mind. And once the ship had rolled 
and quivered to an explosion close alongside- God only knew what that was, 
for not a gun had been fired in the ship since the morning. 

The squeal of the bosun’s pipe suddenly made itself heard through the 
loudspeaker in the engine-room, attracting everyone’s attention to 
Jerningham’s voice which followed it. ‘We’ve got the Eyety navy in front of us 
. . . now we’re going to see if the battleships’ll run too . . .’ Jerningham’s voice 
came to an end, but the Commander (E) and Bastwick still stood at ease on the 
iron grating, unmoved and unmoving. At any moment a fifteen-inch shell 
might come crashing through the deck above them, to burst in the engine- 
room and rend the ship apart while dashing them to atoms. Around them and 
beneath them a thousand-odd tons of fuel oil awaited the chance to burst into 
flame and burn them like ants in a furnace. A hundred tons of high explosive, 
forward and aft, needed only to be touched off. 

But it was of the essence of life down here below the protective deck that 
destruction might come at any second, without any warning at all, and-more 
important from the point of view of mental attitude-without any possibility of 
raising a hand to ward it off. There was nothing to do but one’s duty, just as the 
comic poet once declared that he had nothing to eat save food. Down there 
Jerningham’s announcement on the loudspeaker' had -the effect of making 
everyone feel a little superior to the world above them, as the white settlers in 
Africa in time of drought might watch the natives sacrificing chickens or 
dancing wild dances to bring rain; the whites could feel contemptuous or 
compassionate-but they could not make it rain any more than the natives 
could. Above decks, Jerningham’s announcement was like a stone dropped 
into a pool, sending a ripple of excitement over the surface; below them it was 
like a stone dropped into treacle, absorbed without any apparent reaction. The 
Commander (E) and Bastwick were watching Engine-room Artificer Henrose 
making the routine test of the boiler water, making sure that under the stress of 
continuous high speed the sea water pumped through the condenser to cool the 
used steam and to make it available for re-use was not leaking through any one 
of the thousand joints. Henrose, balancing against the roll of the ship, held the 
test-tube of boiler water in his left hand and poised the bottle of silver nitrate 
over it, letting the reagent fall into it drop by drop. Jerningham’s 
announcement made itself heard, but Henrose might just as well not have 
heard it as far as any apparent reaction was concerned. He levelled the bottle of 
silver nitrate, squinted at the test-tube, and shook it, and squinted again. 
There was not the slightest trace of the white precipitate of silver chloride 
which would indicate that there was salt in the boiler water-salt which would 
eat through joints and tubes and cripple the ship in a few hours. Henrose went 
swaying back along the heaving grating to spill out the test-tube of water and 
replace the silver nitrate bottle. Italian dreadnoughts might be within range; 
that was interesting, just as was the fact that Henry VIII had six wives, but 
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there was no salt in the boiler water, and it was that which mattered. 

To starboard and port the needles of the revolution indicators moved 
sharply round the dial; the Commander (E) from where he stood— he stood 
there because although he had ostensibly nothing to do he could see from there 
everything of importance— could see that the number of revolutions ordered 
would give the ship thirty-one knots, full speed save for a knot or two in hand 
for emergencies. The Commander (E) was serenely aware that there was ample 
pressure available to satisfy this demand; it was because he could foresee such 
demands and plan economically for them ahead of time that he held the rank of 
Commander. 

The four ratings who stood at the valves admitting steam to the four 
turbines began to spin the valves open, turning the horizontal wheels while 
watching the restless needles-two black and one red-of the dials. The note of 
the turbines began unbelievably to rise, unbelievably because the ear would 
not have believed that there could be a note higher than the previous one. 
More and more steam poured into the turbines, a tremendous torrent of steam, 
steam with a strength of sixty thousand horse-power. The beat of the 
propellers quickened, the needles crept farther round the dials until they 
caught up with and rested upon the others. The orders from the bridge were 
obeyed; the ship was making thirty-one knots, and in the engine-room it felt as 
if she were leaping like a stag from wave to wave over the lively sea. 

A fresh noise broke through the whine of the turbines; this time it was a loud 
imperious clatter that none could mistake. A red light glowed high up on the 
bulkhead, and an indicator hand moved across from ‘Stop making smoke’ to 
‘Make smoke’. Bastwick moved forward leisurely towards the boiler-room. He 
knew that the signal was being repeated there-during the night before he had 
personally tested every communication-and he knew that Stoker Petty Officer 
Harmsworth was perfectly reliable, but he knew, too, that nothing is certain in 
war. As he went through the double door his ears clicked with the rise in 
pressure; at thirty-one knots the furnaces burnt in a few minutes enough oil 
fuel to warm the average house for a whole winter, and the air to consume that 
oil was a rushing mighty tempest dragged into the boiler-room by the partial 
vacuum set up by the combustion. 

Harmsworth was completing the adjustment of the valves admitting just too 
much oil and shutting off just too much air to allow of complete combustion in 
this furnace. Bastwick stooped arid peered through the glazed peephole. 
Normally it gave a view of a white-hot whirl of flame, but now it showed a 
hideous gloomy blackness; some of the oil was being burnt, but only just 
enough to break down the remainder into thick black greasy hydrocarbons 
whose sooty smoke was being caught up in the draught and poured through 
the after-funnel. 

‘Very good,’ said Bastwick, straightening up. 

The heat in here was oppressive, and the temperature would rise still higher 
with this increase in speed; there were trickles of sweat down Harmsworth’ s 
bull neck and among the hairs of his bare chest. Bastwick looked round the 
boiler-room, nodded to Sub-Lieutenant (E) Pilkington, and got a grin back in 
return. Pilkington was a brilliant youngster; one of these days he would be an 
Admiral. Bastwick completed a brief inspection and found everything 
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satisfactory as it would be with Pilkington there. Then Bastwick made his way 
back to the engine-room^ where the Commander (E) still stood on the iron 
grating, his handsome ageless face lit up by the harsh electric bulbs like that of 
a marble saint. But Bastwick knew that the Commander (E) had taken note 
that he, Bastwick, had recently inspected the boiler-room. The rudder 
indicator on the bulkhead, below the smoke telegraph, showed that the ship 
was changing course, and the two red lights beside it confirmed it by showing 
that the steering engines were at work. Bastwick knew, too, that the 
Commander (E) had noted this fact as well, and was making deductions from it 
regarding the battle. The saint might appear lost in contemplation, but when, 
or if, an emergency should arise he would be as prepared to deal with it as he 
could be, as any man could be. 
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FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 

... 7 found the smoke screen to be extremely effective . . . 


Artemis was flying through the water now; at that speed with the wind abeam 
and the sea nearly so she lurched savagely and with unremitting regularity, 
hitting e*ach wave as if it were something solid, her forecastle awash with the 
white water which came leaping over her port bow. Last of the line, she tore 
along over a surface already whipped creamy white by the four ships ahead of 
her; the mountainous waves thrown up by five hulls each of nearly six 
thousand tons travelling at that speed diverged on either side of her and broke 
into white water where they crossed the waves thrown up by the destroyers 
racing in a parallel line. The five cruisers went tearing along in their rigid line. 
Smoke began to pour from the after-funnel of the flagship in the van, a wisp or 
two at first, and then a thick greasy never-ending cloud; within two seconds of 
the first wisps there was smoke pouring from the after-funnels of all five of 
them-five thick cylinders of smoke, each so dense as to appear liquid rather 
than gaseous. They drooped down to the surface of the sea, and rolled over it, 
pushed gently by that convenient wind towards the enemy, and hardly 
dissipating at all, spreading just enough to blend with each other in a wide 
bank of smoke diagonal to the squadron’s course so that even the second ship 
in the line, to say nothing of Artemis at the rear, was completely obscured from 
the sight of the Italians. And the thirty-one knots at which the squadron was 
moving was far faster than anything the dreadnoughts could do, so that 
although the Italian fleet was faster than the convoy the smoke screen was 
being laid between the two; to attack the convoy the battleships would still 
have to come through the screen~they could not work round the end of it. 

But to lay a smoke screen and to hide behind it was mere defensive warfare of 
the most pusillanimous kind. The enemy must be smitten, and smitten again, 
even though the smiting was with mere six-inch gims against twelve inches of 
armour-plate. Even though the enemy could not be hurt, his resolution must be 
broken down, his nerve shattered; he must be taught the lesson that he could 
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not venture out to sea without submitting to vicious attack. And Artemis was 
last of the line of cruisers; abeam of her the smoke lay thickest, and it would be 
her movements that would be the most unpredictable to the enemy. It was her 
duty to smite, even though to smite she must expose those eggshell sides of 
hers to the sledgehammer blows of the enemy, and run the gauntlet of one-ton 
shells hurled with the velocity of a meteor, with an accuracy which could hit a 
tennis court from ten miles distance. 

The Captain sat on the stool which bucked beneath him like a playful horse; 
the motion was unnoticed by him even though the reflexes developed during 
years at sea were continually at work keeping him steady in his seat. He was 
thinking deeply, but on subjects so logical, and with such a comforting 
ingredient of mathematics, that his expression gave no sign of it. The 
Mephistophelian eyebrows were their normal distance apart; and although the 
plan he was to carry out called for the highest degree of resolution, the firm 
mouth was no more firmly compressed than usual, for the plan was a part of the 
Captain’s life, something he was going to do, not something he wished to do or 
did not wish to do; something the advisability of which was not in doubt even 
though the details of execution had had to be left to this last moment for 
consideration because of possible freaks of weather or possible unexpected 
moves on the part of the enemy. 

Three minutes of smoke meant a smoke bank a mile and a half long, far too 
wide for the enemy to watch with care all along its length. And with the smoke 
being continually added to at one end, the other end would probably not be 
under observation at all. And the smoke bank, allowing for spread, would be a 
quarter of a mile thick, but Artemis would be going through it diagonally, and 
it would take her (the Captain solved a Pythagorean problem in his head) fifty- 
five seconds to emerge on the other side, without allowing for the drift of the 
bank before the wind. This fifteen-knot breeze added a refreshing 
complication to the mathematics of it. It would take over two minutes to 
traverse the smoke bank; two minutes and ten seconds. The Captain turned to 
the voice pipe beside him. 

Captain— Gunnery Officer,’ he said. The Gunnery Lieutenant answered 
him. 

I am turning to starboard now. Guns. It will take us two minutes and ten 
seconds approximately to go through the smoke. You’ll find the Eyeties about 
red five when we come out, but I shall turn to port parallel to their course 
immediately. Open fire when you are ready. All right? Good-bye.’ 

Artemis was the last ship in the line, and consequently the first to take action 
independently of the rest of the squadron. 

Turn eight points to starboard. Pilot,’ he said to the Navigating Lieutenant. 

Starboard fifteen, said the Navigating Lieutenant down the voice pipe; 
Artemis leaned far over outwards as she made the right-angle turn— full speed 
and plenty of helm. ‘Midships. Steady!’ 

Stop making smoke, ordered the Captain; he wanted the range clear for the 
gins when he emerged, and the signal went down through five decks to Stoker 
Petty Officer Harmsworth in the boiler-room. 

So far the wind had been carrying the smoke solidly away to starboard, but 
now Artemis was heading squarely into it. One moment they were out in the 
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clear sunshine with its infinite visibility. The next moment they were in 
reeking darkness. The stink of unburnt fuel oil was in their nostrils and their 
lungs. It made them cough. And in the smoke it was dark, far darker than the 
darkest coloured spectacles would make it; the Captain looked round, and he 
could only just see the white uniform of the Navigating Lieutenant two yards 
away. It was most satisfactory smoke as far as he could tell~he looked aft 
towards the masthead and could see nothing. But there was just the chance that 
the mast was protruding through the smoke and betraying the movements of 
the ship to the Italians. 

‘Call the masthead and see if the lookout is in the smoke,’ ordered the 
Captain, and Jerningham obeyed him. 

‘Masthead lookout reports he is in the smoke and can’t see anything,’ he 
called into the darkness when he had received Ordinary Seaman Whipple’s 
reassurance. 

The duty had been useful to him. When they had plunged into the smoke his 
heart had seemed to rise in his throat, and it was only with an effort that he had 
seemed to swallow it down. It was beating fast, and the beating seemed to find 
an echo in his finger tips so that they shook. But the distraction of having to 
speak to Whipple had saved him, and he was able to recapture his new found 
sang-froid. 

‘Thirty seconds,’ said the Torpedo Lieutenant. He had switched on the 
light at the hooded desk and, stooping with his face close down, he was reading 
the movement of the second-hand of the deck-watch. 

‘Forty-five seconds.’ 

It was strange how silent the ship seemed to be, here in the smoke. The 
sound of the sea overside was much more obvious than out in the sunshine. 
Within the ship as she pitched over the waves, vibrating gently to the thrust of 
the propellers, there was a silence in seeming accord with the gloomy darkness 
that engulfed them. The Captain knew that darkness did not necessitate 
absence of noise; it was a curious psychic phenomenon this assumption that it 
was quieter. No, it was not. In the smoke or out of it the wind was still blowing, 
and the turn which Artemis had just made had brought the wind abaft when 
before it was squarely abeam. That accounted for it; the ship really was 
quieter. 

‘One minute,’ said the Torpedo Lieutenant. 

That was interesting, to discover that it had taken him fifteen seconds to 
make that deduction about the wind. The opportunity of honestly timing 
mental processes came quite rarely. And the study of the speed of thought 
was an important one, with its bearing on the reaction times of officers and 
men. 

‘Seventy-five seconds,’ said the Torpedo Lieutenant. 

He must remember, when he thought about this later, that at the moment he 
was keyed up and as mentally active as he well could be. Perhaps the brain 
really did work more quickly in those circumstances, although it was hard to 
imagine the physiological and anatomical adjustments which such a theory 
could postulate. 

‘Ninety seconds,’ said the Torpedo Lieutenant. 

Presumably the R.A.F. doctors had been on a similar track for years. He 
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must remember at some time or other to find out how much they had 
discovered; but they would of course be more interested in split seconds than 
in reactions lasting a quarter of a minute. 

‘One-o-five seconds/ said the Torpedo Lieutenant. 

Not long to go now. But the smoke was just as thick as ever-extremely good. 
He must remember to put that in his report. The Captain shifted in his 
position on the stool, poising himself ready for instant action. It seemed to him 
as if the smoke were thinning. Just possibly the Italians could see by now the 
shadowy grey form of the Artemis emerging. 

‘Two minutes/ said the Torpedo Lieutenant. 

Yes, he could see the Navigating Lieutenant plainly now. There was a 
second of sunshine, and then darkness again, and then they were out of the 
smoke, blinded a little by the sun, but not so blind as to be unable to see, full 
and clear, within six-inch gun range, the massive silhouettes of the Italian 
battle line almost right ahead of them, every detail plain, the complex gunnery 
control towers, the tripod masts, the huge guns, the reeking funnels. 

Tort fifteen,’ said the Captain, and Artemis^, beautiful in the sunshine, 
swung round to turn her broadside upon that colossal force, like Ariel coming 
out to combat a horde of Calibans. 
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FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 


. . . fire was opened . . . 


The Gunnery Lieutenant wore the ribbon of the D.S.C. on the breast of his 
coat. Artemis had won victories before, and, under the Captain, it was to the 
Gunnery Lieutenant’s credit that those victories had been so overwhelming. 
There was the daylight action against the Italian convoy, when the first 
broadside which he had fired had struck home upon the wretched Italian 
destroyer which was trying to lay a smoke screen, had blown the destroyer into 
a wreck, and had enormously simplified the problem of the destruction of the 
convoy. The night action against another convoy had in certain respects been 
simpler, thanks to the Italians. They had not been so well trained, and because 
of their long confinement in harbour they had not had nearly as much 
experience at sea as the British, They had failed to spot Artemis in the 
darkness, and the Captain had been able to circle, to silhouette the Italians 
against the declining moon, and to creep up to them with guns trained and 
ready imtil they were within point-blank range at which no one could have 
missed. Two broadsides for one destroyer- the sheets of flame which engulfed 
her must have killed the men running to their guns, for she never fired a shot in 
return— and then a quick training-round and another broadside into the other 
destroyer. The latter actually fired in return, but the shells went into the sky; 
apparently her guns were trained ready for anti-aircraft action and some 
\ person just fired them off. Then nothing more from that destroyer 
after the second broadside crashed into her; only the roaring orange flames and 
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the explosion of shells and torpedoes as the fire reached them and her crew 
roasted. 

But at least Artemis had hit, with every broadside she had fired, and the 
loftiest gunnery officer in the British Navy could not have done better than 
that. It was proof at least that her gunnery was efficient, her gun crews fully 
trained, her infinite instruments properly adjusted, her gunnery officer steady 
of nerve and hand. In itself that was in no way enough to merit a decoration-it 
was no more than was expected of him-but the Admiralty must have decided 
that there was something more of credit to be given him, so that now he wore 
that blue-and-white ribbon. 

Today the Gunnery Lieutenant’s heart was singing. He was big and burly 
and fair. Perhaps in his veins there coursed some of the blood of a berserker'^ 
ancestor; always at the prospect of action he felt this elation, this anticipation 
of pleasure. He felt it, but he was not conscious of it, for he was not given at all 
to self-analysis and introspection. Perhaps if someone whom he respected 
called his attention to it he would recognize it, this rapture of the strife, 
although years of schooling in the concealment of emotion would make the 
discovery a source of irritation. He was clear-headed and fierce, a dangerous 
kind of animal, employing his brain only along certain lines of thought. The 
men who swung the double axes beside Harold at Hastings and the reckless 
buccaneers who plundered the Spanish Main in defiance of odds must have 
been of the same type. With a Morgan or a Nelson or a Wellington or a 
Marlborough to direct their tireless energy and their frantic bravery, there was 
nothing that could stand against them. 

It was tireless energy which had brought the Gunnery Lieutenant his 
present appointment. Not for him was the profound study of ballistics, or 
patient research into the nature of the stresses inside a gun; more clerkly brains 
than his could correlate experimental results and theoretical data; more 
cunning minds than his could devise fantastically complicated pieces of 
apparatus to facilitate the employment of the latent energy of high explosive. 
For the Gunnery Lieutenant it was sufficient that the results and the data had 
been correlated, that guns had been built to resist the stresses, that the 
apparatus for directing them had been invented. Dogged hard work—like that 
of an explorer unrelentingly making his way across a desert— had carried him 
through the mathematics of his gunnery courses and had given him a thorough 
grounding in the weapons he was to use. He knew how they worked— let others 
bother their heads about why they did. He had personality and patience 
enough to train his men in their use; the fiddling tiny details of maintenance 
and repair could be entrusted to highly skilled ratings who knew that their 
work was to stand the supreme test of action and that in the event of any failure 
they would have to face the Gunnery Lieutenant’s wrath. Endless drills and 
battle practice had trained both the Gunnery Lieutenant and his men until he 
and they and the guns worked as a single whole, the berserker now instead of 
with the double axe was armed with weapons which could strike at twelve 
miles, could pull down an aeroplane six miles up. 

He sat in the Gunnery Control Tower which he had not left since dawn, one 
knee crossed over the other and his foot swinging impatiently. His big white 
teeth champed upon the chocolate with which he stuffed his mouth; he was 
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still hungry despite the vast sandwich which the Paymaster Commander had 
sent up to him, and the soup, and the cocoa. Indeed, it was fortunate that 
the Canteen Manager had made his way up to him and had sold him that 
chocolate, fpr the exertiorxs of the morning had given the Gunnery Lieutenant 
a keen appetite, partly on account'of the irritation he experienced at being on 
the defensive. Beating off aeroplane attacks, controlling the four-inch A.A. 
fire, was strictly defensive work and left him irritable-and hungry. 

The opening moves of the battle on the surface mollified him to some extent. 
He admired the neat way in which the Admiral had parried the first feeble 
thrust of the Italians, and reluctantly he agreed that it was all to the good when 
the Italian cruiser screen withdrew after having done nothing more than pitch 
a few salvoes into the sea alongside the British ships. His ancestors had been 
lured out from the palisade wall at Hastings in a mad charge which had left 
them exposed to William the Conqueror’s mailed horsemen; but the Gunnery 
Lieutenant, as one of the Captain’s heads of department, had been for some 
time under a sobering influence and had been kept informed as to the 
possibility of Italian battleships being out. And he was aware of the 
importance of the convoy; and he was a veteran of nearly three years of life and 
death warfare. He had learned to wait cheerfully now, and not to allow inaction 
or defensive war to chafe him too much. But all the same the laying of the 
smoke screen, which (after all those careful conferences) he knew to be the first 
move in a greater game brought him a great upsurge of spirits. He listened 
carefully to what the Captain told him on the telephone. 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

Then Artemis leaned over outwards as she turned abruptly and plunged into 
the smoke screen. 

In the Director Control Tower it remained bright; the smoke found it 
difficult to penetrate into the steel box, and the electric bulbs were 
continuously alight. The Gunnery Lieutenant’s steel and leather chair was in 
the centre of the upper tier; on his right sat the spotting officer, young Sub- 
Lieutenant Raikes, binoculars poised before him, and on his left Petty Officer 
Saddler to observe the rate of change of range. In front of him sat Chief Petty 
Officer O’Flaherty, the Irishman from Connaught, at the director, and below 
him and before him sat a whole group of trained men, the pick of the gunnery 
ratings—picked by the Gunnery Lieutenant and tried and tested in battle and 
in practice. One of them was Alfred Lightfoot, his brows against the rubber 
eyepiece of his rangefinder; in the other corner was John Oldroyd, who had 
spent his boyhood in a Yorkshire mine and was now a rangetaker as good as 
Lightfoot. Behind them were the inclinometer operator and the range-to- 
elevation-and-defiection operator; the latter was a pop-eyed little man with 
neither chin nor dignity, his appearance oddly at variance with his pompous 
title, but the Gunnery Lieutenant knew him to be a man who did not allow 
himself to be flurried by danger or excitement. He was of the prim old-maidish 
type who could be trusted to keep his complex instrument in operation 
whatever happened, just as the Gunnery Lieutenant’s maiden aunts kept their 
skirts down come what might. Even the telephone rating, his instrument over 
his head, had been hand-picked; in the ship’s records he was noted as having 
been a domestic servant’, and he found his present task of keeping track of 
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telephone calls a little like his pre-war job when as a bachelor’s valet he had had 
to converse over the telephone with creditors and relations and women friends 
and be polite to all of them. He had acquired then a rather pompous manner 
which stood him in good stead now in action-he had learned to recall it and 
employ it at times of greatest stress. 

‘We shall be opening fire on the enemy/ said the Gunnery Lieutenant into 
the telephone which connected him with the turrets, ‘on a bearing about green 
eight-five.’ 

Long ago the Transmitting Station had passed the order ‘all guns load’, and 
before that the gims’ crew had been in the ‘first degree of readiness’. The team 
in the Director Control Tower, the marines stationed in the Transmitting 
Station, the men at the guns, were like men down on their marks waiting for 
the pistol before a sprint race. They would have to be oflF to a quick start-it 
would be on the start that everything would depend, because they must hit the 
enemy and get away again before the enemy could hit them back. Everybody in 
the ship knew that. Everybody in the ship had contributed something to the 
effort of making the thing possible, and now it was up to the gunnery men to 
carry the plan to completion. 

Sunshine flicked into the Director Control Tower, flicked off again, and 
then shone strongly. 

‘Green five,’ said the Spotting Officer as he caught sight of the Italian fleet, 
but the bearing changed instantly as Artemis swung round on a course parallel 
to the Italians. 

‘Fire at the leading ship,’ said the Gunnery Officer, coldly brave. That was a 
battleship, least vulnerable of all to Artemis's fire, but she flew the flag of the 
Italian Admiral. The three rangefinders in the ship were at work on the 
instant: Lightfoot and Oldroyd and their colleague Maxwell at the after- 
rangefinder spinning the screws and, as the double image that each saw 
resolved itself into one, thrusting with their feet at the pedals before them. 
Down in the Transmitting Station a machine of more than human speed and 
reliability read off all three recordings and averaged them. Each of the other 
observers in the Director Control Tower was making his particular estimate 
and passing it down to the Transmitting Station, and down there, by the aid of 
these new readings, the calculation having been made of how distant the 
Italian flagship was at that moment, other machines proceeded to calculate 
where the Italian flagship would be in fifteen seconds’ time. Still other 
machines had already made other calculations; one of them had been informed 
of the force and direction of the wind, and would go on making allowance for 
that, automatically varying itself according to the twists and turns of the ship. 
Because every gun in the ship had its own little peculiarities, each gun had 
been given its individual setting to adjust it to its fellows. Variations in 
temperature would minutely affect the behaviour of the propellant in the*guns, 
which would in turn affect the muzzle velocities of the shells, so that one 
machine stood by to make the corresponding corrections; and barometric 
pressure would affect both the propellant and the subsequent flight of the 
shells-barometric pressure, like temperature, varied from hour to hour and 
the Transmitting Station had to allow for it. And the ship was rolling in a beam 
sea-the Transmitting Station dealt with that problem as \vell. 
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‘Table tuned for deflection, sir,’ said the telephone to the Gunnery 
Lieutenant. 

‘Broadsides,’ said the Gunnery Lieutenant coldly again. That was the way 
fighting madness affected him, so that he would take the wildest risks with the 
calmest manner. 

All the repeaters before him had stopped moving now, and at this moment 
the last ‘gun ready’ lamp came on. There was no need to report to the Captain 
and ask permission to open fire; that had already been given. In those 
infinitesimal seconds the observations and calculations had been completed 
which were necessary to the solution of the problem of how, from a ship 
moving at thirty-one knots, to throw a quarter of a ton of steel and high 
explosive at another ship moving at twenty knots nine miles away. 

‘Shoot!’ said the Gunnery Lieutenant loudly and still calmly, and then, as 
O’Flaherty pressed the trigger, he gave his next order, ‘Up ladder, shoot!’ 
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FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 

. . . and hits were observed . . . 

Chief Petty Officer Patrick O’Flaherty had been born a subject of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and for a short time he had been a 
subject of the Irish Free State before he enlisted in the British Navy and took 
the oath of allegiance to His Majesty the King of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. In the early days a few ill-mannered and stupid individuals among his 
shipmates had questioned him teasingly or casually as to the reason for his 
enlistment, but not one of them had asked him twice; even the stupidest could 
learn the lesson which O’Flaherty dealt out to them. 

There had been wild times and black doings in Ireland in those days, and 
O’Flaherty as a child in his early teens had been through scenes of horror and 
blood; he may possibly have made enemies at that early age, although it is hard 
to imagine O’Flaherty even at fifteen being frightened of human enemies. One 
turn or another of Irish politics and of Irish guerrilla warfare may have 
resulted in O’Flaherty being deemed a traitor by his friends. In that fashion 
the boy may have found himself alone; or it may have been mere chance, some 
coincidence of raid and counter-raid that threw suspicion on him. There may 
have been no suspicion at all; the blood on O’Flaherty’s hands may have called 
for the vengeance of someone too powerful or too cunning for the boy to 
oppose. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, when peace descended upon Ireland, 
O’Flaherty may have joined the Navy out of mere desire for adventure, out of 
mere yearning for the sea that he knew in Clew Bay and Blacksod, possibly 
with the thought at the back of his mind that if he were ready to desert he 
would find in the British Navy endless opportunities of making a start in a 
fresh country without having to pay his fare thither. 

But whatever was his motive, the British Navy had absorbed him. Its placid 
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routine and its paternal discipline had been able to take a hold even on the wild 
Irish boy with the nerves of an unbroken colt. The kindly tolerance of the 
lower deck, where tolerance is the breath of life because there men have to live 
elbow to elbow for months together, won him over in the end~it cloyed him at 
first, sickened him at first, before he grew to understand it, and then to rely 
upon it. He came to love the breath of the sea, under equatorial stars in the 
Indian Ocean or freezing spray in the North Atlantic, as he had loved the soft 
air of Joyce’s country. There had been black periods when the exile went 
through the uncontrollable misery of homesickness, but they had grown rarer 
with the years, as the boy of fifteen grew into the man of thirty-five, and 
providence, or good luck~or conceivably good management-had saved him 
during those times from breaches of discipline serious enough to ruin him. 

Twenty years of service is a long time. Once he had been a pink-cheeked 
boy, in the days when, ragged and hungry, he had been a thirteen-year-old 
soldier of Ireland, sleeping in the hills, hiding in the bogs, crouching behind a 
bank with half a dozen of his fellows waiting to pitch a bomb into a lorryload of 
Black-and-Tans at the point where a bend in the road hid the felled tree. Now 
his cheeks were blue-black, and he was lantern- jawed; there were a few grey 
hairs among his wavy black ones, although the blue eyes under the black brows 
were as bright as ever, and the smile of the soft lips was as winning as ever. All 
the contradictions of Ireland were embodied in his person as in his career, just 
as obviously as they had been in the old days when the 'fighting blackguards’ of 
Wellington’s Connaught Rangers had stormed the castle of Badajoz in the 
teeth of the flailing musketry of Napoleon’s garrison. 

Today Chief Petty Officer O’Flaherty faced odds equally dreadful with his 
fighting blood as much aflame. His Irish sensitiveness and quickness of 
thought would not desert him, even when the Irish lust for battle consumed 
him- so that he reached by a different path the same exalted mental condition 
as the Gunnery Lieutenant who had entrusted him with his present duty. He 
kept the director sight upon the Italian flagship, holding it steady while the 
ship rolled, deeply to starboard, deeply to port, sighting for the base of the 
foremast and easing the director round millimetre by millimetre as Artemis 
head-reached upon the target ship. And with every microscopic variation of 
the director sight the six guns moved, too, along with their three turrets, five 
hundred tons of steel and machinery swaying to each featherweight touch 
upon the director, as miraculous as any wonder an Irish bard had ever sung 
about over his harp. 

'Shoot!’ said the Gunnery Lieutenant, loudly, and O’Flaherty pressed the 
trigger, completing the circuits in the six guns. 

They bellowed aloud with their hideous voices, their deafening outcry 
tapering abruptly into the harsh murmur of the shells tearing through the air. 
And the shells were still on their way across the grey sea when the 'gun ready’ 
lamps lit before the Gunnery Lieutenant’s eyes. 

‘Shoot!’ said the Gunnery Lieutenant. 

O’Flaherty pressed the trigger again; the sights were still aligned upon the 
base of the Italian flagship’s foremast. 

'Shoot!’ said the Gunnery Lieutenant, and again, 'Shoot!’ 

Twelve shells were in the air at once while the fountains raised by the six 
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preceding ones still hung poised above the surface. This was the moment when 
heads must be utterly clear and hands utterly steady. Gunnery Lieutenant and 
Spotting Officer and Sub-Lieutenant Home forward in ‘B’ turret were 
watching those fountains^ and pressing on the buttons before them to signal 
‘short' or ‘straddle' or ‘over'. Down in the Transmitting Station the signals 
from the three officers arrived together; if they were in agreement, or, if not, in 
accordance with the majority, the elevation of the guns was adjusted up or 
down the scale-the ‘ladder' which the Gunnery Lieutenant had ordered-and 
to every round fired there were also added the innumerable other corrections: 
with an additional one now, because the guns were heating up. Yet every ten 
seconds the guns were ready and loaded, and every ten seconds the shells were 
hurled out of them, and the point where they fell, every ten seconds, had to be 
carefully noted~any confusion between one broadside and its predecessor or 
successor would ruin the subsequent shooting. The Gunnery Lieutenant 
could, when he wanted to, cut out completely the signals of the Spotting 
Officer and of ‘B’ turret officer, and rely entirely upon his own observations. 
But Raikes and Home were old and tried companions in arms. He could trust 
them-he stole a glance at Raikes' profile, composed and steady, and was 
confirmed in his decision. The Gunnery Lieutenant looked back quickly at the 
target. The next broadside raised a single splash this side of the target, and 
along the grey profile of the battleship a sparkling yellow flash, minute in the 
sunshine- another hit. Four hits with six broadsides was good shooting. That 
yellow flash was the consummation of a gunnery officer's career. It was for the 
sake of that that he endured the toil and drudgery of Whale Island, the endless 
drills, the constant inspection of apparatus; years of unremitting labour in 
order at the end of them to glimpse that yellow flash which told that the shells 
were hitting. The Gunnery Lieutenant stirred uneasily in his seat as within 
him surged the fighting spirit clamouring to hit and hit and go on hitting. 

Now those bright flashes from the Italian flagship’s sides were not hits. It 
was three seconds before the fall of another broadside was due. The Gunnery 
Lieutenant knew what they were. He spotted the fall of the next broadside and 
signalled it as ‘short', and the fall of the next as ‘straddle’. His finger was still 
on the button as the surface of the sea between him and the target rose in 
mountains, the incredible masses of water flung up by fifteen-inch shells. 

‘Shoot!’ said the Gunnery Lieutenant. 

With the bellow of the broadside sounded another tremendous noise, like 
that of a tube train hurtling through a tunnel-the sound of big shells passing 
close overhead. The Italian navy was firing back now. There were bright 
flashes all down the line; sea and air were flung into convulsions. 

Shoot!’ said the Gunnery Lieutenant, and he marked up the next fall of 
shot. 

And O'Flaherty at the director still kept the sights steady on the base of the 
Italian flagship's foremast, pressing the trigger as he was ordered, while the 
shells roared over him or burst in front of him and the guns thundered below 
him. That sensitive mouth of his-there was a girl in Southsea who still 
dreamed about that mouth occasionally- was smiling. 
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. . . until I turned back again into the smoke screen . . . 


On the bridge the sudden crash of the guns made Jerningham jump, the way it 
always did. He told himself that if he had any means of knowing just when that 
crash was coming he would not jump, but up here on the bridge ±ere was no 
warning. He felt the hot blast of the explosion, and looked towards the enemy 
to see if he could spot the fall of the shotj so the crash of the next broadside 
caught him off his guard again and made him jump and miss it. He hoped none 
of the ratings on duty up here had seen him jump-that second time he was sure 
his feet had left the deck. The third crash came at that moment and he jumped 
again. The din was appalling, and with every broadside he was shaken by the 
blast of the guns. 

He straightened his cap, which had fallen perilously lopsided: and tried to 
stiffen himself against the next broadside. It was hard to think in these 
conditions; those explosions jumbled a man’s thoughts like shaking up a jigsaw 
puzzle. He felt envy, almost hatred, for the Officer of the Watch and the 
Torpedo Lieutenant and the Navigating Lieutenant standing together like a 
group of statuary. By the time he pulled himself together half a dozen 
broadsides had been fired; Artemis had been out of the smoke bank a full 
minute, Jerningham looked again to starboard in time to see the first Italian 
salvo fling up the sea before his eyes; then he heard another rumble terrifyingly 
close over his head. He saw the whole Italian line a-sparkle with gunfire. Every 
one of those ships was firing at him. 

He gulped, and then with one last effort regained his self-control, panic 
fa ding out miraculously the way neuralgia sometimes did, and he was left 
savouring, almost doubtingly, his new-won calm, as, when the neuralgia had 
gone, he savoured doubtingly his freedom from pain. Remembering the notes 
he had to take regarding the course of the battle he took out pad and pencil 
ag ain , referring to his wrist watch and making a hasty average of the time 
which had elapsed since his last entries and now. When he looked up again he 
saw the sea boiling with shell-splashes. It seemed incredible that Artemis could 
go through such a fire without being hit. 

But the Captain was turning and giving an order to the Navigating 
Lieutenant, and then speaking into the voice pipe; the din was so terrific that 
Jerningham at his distance could hear nothing that he said. Artemis heeled and 
turned abruptly away from the enemy, and the gunfire ended with equal 
abruptness. Only a second or two elapsed before they were back again in the 
comforting smoke and darkness and silence; the smoke bank took the ship into 
its protection like a mother enfolding her child. 

‘God!’ said Jerningham aloud, ‘we’re well out of that.’ 
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He heard, but could not see, another salvo strike the water close alongside; 
some of the spray which it threw up spattered on to the bridge. He wondered if 
the Italians were purposefully firing, blind, into the smoke, or if this was a 
salvo fired off by a shaken and untrained ship unable to check its guns’ crews; 
as it became apparent that this was the only salvo fired it seemed that the 
second theory was the correct one. 

The smoke was beginning to thin. 

‘Hard-a-starboard!’ said the Captain, suddenly and a trifle more loudly than 
was his wont. 

Artemis leaned steeply over, so steeply that the empty ammunition cases 
went cascading over the decks with a clatter that rang through the ship. The 
Navigating Lieutenant was saying the name of God as loudly as Jerningham 
had done, and was grabbing nervously at the compass before him. Jerningham 
looked forward. Dimly visible on the port bow were the upperworks of a light 
cruiser, and right ahead was another, old the companion of Artemis in so 
many Mediterranean sallies. The ships were approaching each other at seventy 
miles an hour. 

7 e-sus!’ said the Navigating Lieutenant, his face contorted with strain. 
Jerningham saw Hera swing, felt Artemis swing. The two ships flashed past 
each other on opposite courses not twenty yards apart; Jerningham could see 
the officers on Hera's bridge staring across at them, and the set faces of the 
ratings posted at Hera's portside Oerlikon gun. 

"Midships,’ said the Captain. "Steadyl’ 

Artemis went back to a level keel, dashing along the windward edge of the 
smoke bank away from the rest of the squadron. The Navigating Lieutenant 
put two fingers into his collar and pulled against its constriction. 

"That was a near thing, sir,’ he said to the Captain; the calmness in his voice 
was artificial. 

"Yes, pretty close,’ replied the Captain simply. 

It must have been very shortly after Artemis had turned into the smoke to 
attack the enemy that the Admiral had led the rest of the squadron back again 
on an opposite course, so that Artemis turning back through the smoke had 
only just missed collision with the last two ships in the line. But because of 
good seamanship and quick thinking no collision had taken place; that was the 
justification of the risk taken. 

The Captain smiled, grimly and secretly, as he reconstructed the encounter 
in his mind. When ships dash about at thirty knots in a fogbank surprising 
things are likely to happen. A twenty-yard margin and a combined speed of 
sixty-two knots meant that he had given the order to starboard the helm with 
just half a second to spare. As a boy he had been trained, and as a man he had 
been training himself for twenty years, to make quick decisions in anticipation 
of moments just like that. 

Back in 1 91 8 the Captain had been a midshipman in the Grand Fleet, and he 
had been sent in his picket-boat with a message to the Fleet Flagship one day 
when they were lying at Rosyth. He had swung his boat neatly under Queen 
Elizabeth's stem, turning at fhll speedy then, going astern with his engines, had 
come to a perfect stop at the foot of Queen Elizabeth's gangway. He had delivered 
his message and was about to leave again when a messenger stopped him. 
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"The Admiral would like to see you on the quarter-deck, sir.’ 

He went aft to where Acting-Admiral Sir David Beatty, G.C.B., 
commanding the Grand Fleet, was pacing the deck. 

‘Are you the wart who brought that picket-boat alongside?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ * 

‘Did you see my notice?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘You’ve flooded my damned cabin with your damned wash. The first time 
the scuttles have been open for weeks. I go to the trouble of putting out a notice 
to say “slow” and the first damned little wart in his damned little picket-boat 
that comes alongside sends half the damned Firth of Forth over my damned 
furniture. My compliments to your Lieutenant, and you’re to have six of the 
best. Of the best^ remember.’ 

The midshipman displayed quickness of thought and firmness of decision to 
save himself from the pain and indignity of a beating. He stood his ground 
stubbornly. 

‘Well?’ snapped the Admiral. 

‘That notice isn’t hung so that anyone can see it coming under the ship’s 
stern, sir. It’s quite invisible from there.’ 

‘Are you arguing with meT 

‘Yes, sir. If the notice had been visible I should have seen it.’ 

That was a downright statement of fact, addressed boldly by a sixteen-year- 
old midshipman to the Commander-in-Chief. Beatty looked the boy up and 
down keenly, realizing that in this particular case a midshipman was sure of 
what he was saying. If his statement were to be put to the test it would 
probably prove to be correct; and to make the test would be a most undignified 
proceeding for an Admiral. 

‘Very good, then. I’ll cancel my order. Instead you will report to your 
Lieutenant that you have been arguing with the Commander-in-Chief. I’ll 
leave the verdict to him. Carry on.’ 

That was Beatty’s quickness of decision. He could not be guilty of an act of 
injustice, but discipline might suffer if some unfledged midshipman would be 
able to boast of having bested him in an argument. He could rely on the 
Lieutenant to see to it that discipline did not suffer, to administer a beating for 
the purpose of making sure that the midshipman did not get too big for his 
boots. And in the end, the midshipman had escaped the beating by simply 
disobeying the Admiral’s order. He had made no report to the Lieutenant, 
thereby imperilling his whole professional career and running the risk of dire 
punishment in addition; a big stake. But the odds were so heavy against the 
Commander-in-Chief inquiring as to whether a midshipman had made an 
obviously trivial report to his Lieutenant that it was a safe gamble which had 
succeeded. 

In the mind of a boy of sixteen to argue with an Admiral and to disobey an 
order was as great a risk as it was for a captain to face the fire of the Italian navy 
and to charge through a smoke screen at thirty knots. There was risk in 
exposing a light cruiser to the fire of battleships. But, carefully calculated, the 
odds were not so great. Artemis emerged from the smoke screen ready to open 
fire. The Italians had to see her first, and then train their guns around, 
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ascertain the range, open fire. Their instruments would not be as carefully 
looked after, nor as skilfully handled. It would take them much longer to get on 
to the target. And the more ships which fired upon Artemis the better; the 
numerous splashes would only serve to confuse the spotters and gunnery 
officers-a ship that tried to correct its guns’ elevations by observing the fall of 
another ship’s shells was lost indeed. The greatest risk to be run was that of 
pure chance, of a fluke salvo hitting the target, and against that risk must be 
balanced the utter necessity of hitting the Italians. The Captain had calculated 
the odds to a close approximation. 
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FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 

... I then returned to continue the action . . . 

‘That was a near one/ said Leading Seaman Harris. He sat in the gunner’s seat 
at the portside pompom and swung his legs as Hera tore past them. He grinned 
hugely 3 for Harris was of the graceless type that refuses to be impressed. 

‘Wonder ’ow old Corky’s feeling,’ said Able Seaman Ryder. ‘D’you 
remember old Corky, Nibs? You know, the crusher. I ’eard ’e was in ^Era 
now.’ 

A crusher is a member of the ship’s police, and Ryder was a seaman familiar 
with those officials, like the majority of the pompom’s crew. The ship’s bad 
characters seemed to have gravitated naturally to the pompom. Leading 
Seaman Harris had been disrated more than once, and onjy held his 
responsible position because of a special endowment by nature, for Harris was 
a natural marksman with a pompom. To handle the gun accurately called for 
peculiar abilities-one hand controlling elevation and the other hand traversing 
the gun round, like playing the treble and the bass on a piano. And it had to be 
done instinctively, for there was no time to think when firing at an aeroplane 
moving at three hundred miles an hour. The complex four-barrelled gun, a 
couple of tons of elaborate machinery, had to be swung forward and back, up 
and down, not to keep on the target but to lead it by fifty yards or more so as to 
send its two-pound shells to rendezvous with the flying enemy. Even with a 
gun that fired four shells in a second, each with a muzzle velocity of 
unimaginable magnitude, and even with the help of tracer shells, it was a 
difficult task- the gunner had to be a natural shot and at the same time flexible 
enough of mind to submit to the necessary artificial restrictions of the training 
gear, lightning quick of hand and eye and mind- with the more vulgar attribute 
of plain courage so as to face unflurried the appalling attack of the dive 
bombers. 

In Artemis^ as in every ship, there was courage in plenty, but the ship had 
been combed unavailingly to find another pompom gunner as good as Leading 
Seaman Harris. He handled that gun of his as though it were a part of himself, 
looking along the sights with both eyes open, his unique mind leaping to 
conclusions where another would calculate. And experience had improved 
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even Harris, because now he could out-think the bomber pilots and anticipate 
with equal intuition just what manoeuvres they would employ to throw off his 
aim. He was a virtuoso of the two-pounder pompom; this very morning he had 
increased his score by five-five shattered aeroplanes lay a hundred miles back 
at the bottom of the Mediterranean torn open by the shells Harris had fired 
into them. 

So his crew were in higher spirits even than usual, like a successful football 
team after a match-it was a matter of teamwork, for the crew had to work in 
close co-ordination, supplying ammunition and clearing jams, like the half- 
backs making the openings for Harris the gifted centre-forward who shot the 
goals. Exultation rose high in their breasts, especially as the starboard side 
pompom could only claim one victim, and that doubtful. If the opportunity 
were to present itself before the exultation had a chance to die down the 
success would be celebrated in the way the gang celebrated every success, in 
indiscipline and lack of respect for superior offiicers-along with drtinkenness 
and leave-breaking, these offences kept the port-side pompom crew under 
punishment with monotonous consistency. 

‘Convoy’s copping it,’ remarked Able Seaman Nye; a sudden burst of 
gunfire indicated that the convoy and its depleted escort were firing at the 
aeroplanes which had renewed the attack now that the cruisers’ and destroyers’ 
screen was out of the way. 

‘They won’t come to no ’arm,’ said Ryder. ‘We got the cream of the Eyeties 
’smorning.’ 

‘Remember that one wiv the red stripes on ’is wings?’ said Nibs. ‘You got 
’im properly, Leader.’ 

Harris nodded in happy reminiscence. 

‘How’re you getting on, Curly?’ he asked, suddenly. 

Able Seaman Presteign smiled. 

‘All right,’ he said. 

Presteign was the right-handed loader of the pompom, his duty being to 
replace regularly the short heavy belts of shells on that side, a job he carried out 
accurately and unfailingly; that goes without saying, for if he had not he would 
never have remained entrusted with it, Harris’s friendship notwithstanding. It 
was odd that he and Harris were such devoted friends. It was odd that 
Presteign was so quick and efficient at his work. For Presteign was a poet. 

Not many people knew that. Jerningham did-one evening in the wardroom 
the Gunnery Lieutenant had tossed over to him one of the letters he was 
censoring, with a brief introduction. 

‘Here, Jerningham, you’re a literary man. This ought to be in your line.’ 

Jerningham glanced over the sheet. It was a piece of verse, written in the 
typical uneducated scrawl of the lower deck, and Jerningham smiled pityingly 
as he first observed the shortness of the lines which revealed it to be lower-deck 
poetry. He nearly tossed it back again unread, for it went against the grain a 
little to laugh at someone’s ineffective soul-stirrings. It was a little like 
laughing at a cripple; there are strange things to be read occasionally in the 
correspondence of six hundred men. But to oblige the Gunnery Lieutenant, 
Jerningham looked through the thing, reluctantly-he did not want to have to 
smile at crude rhymes and weak scansion. The rhymes were correct, he noted 
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with surprise, and something in the sequence of them caught his notice so that 
he looked again. The verse was a sonnet in the Shakespearian form, perfectly 
correct, and for the first time he read it through with attention. It was a thing of 
beauty, of loveliness, exquisitely sweet, with a honeyed rhythm; as he read it 
the rhymes rang in his mental ear like the chiming of a distant church bell 
across a beautiful landscape. He looked up at the Gunnery Lieutenant. 

'This is all right,’ he said, with the misleading understatement of all the 
wardrooms of the British Navy, ‘It’s the real thing.’ 

The Gunnery Lieutenant smiled sceptically. 

‘Yes it is,’ persisted Jerningham. He looked at the signature. ‘Who’s this 
A.B, Presteign?’ 

‘Nobody special. Nice-looking kid. Curly, they call him. Came to us from 
Excellent" 

‘Hostilities only?’ 

‘No. Joined the Navy as a boy in 1938. Orphanage boy.’ 

‘So that he’s twenty now?’ 

‘About that.’ 

Jerningham looked through the poem again, with the same intense pleasure. 
There was genius, not talent, here-genius at twenty. Unless- Jerningham 
went back through his mind in search of any earlier recollection of that sonnet. 
The man might easily have borrowed another man’s work for his own. But 
Jerningham could not place it; he was sure that if ever it had been published it 
would be known to him. 

‘Who’s it addressed to?’ 

‘Oh, some girl or other.’ The Gunnery Lieutenant picked out the envelope 
from the letters before him, ‘Barmaid, I fancy.’ 

The envelope was addressed to Miss Jean Wardell, The Somerset Arms, 
Page Street, Gravesend; most likely a barmaid, as the Gunnery Lieutenant said. 

‘Well, let’s have it back,’ said the Gunnery Lieutenant. ‘I can’t spend all 
night over these dam’ letters.’ 

There had been three other sonnets after that, each as lovely as the first, and 
each addressed to the same public house. Jerningham had wondered often about 
the unknown Keats on board Artemis and made a point of identifying him, but it 
was some time before he encountered him in person; it was not until much later 
that this happened, when they found themselves together on the pier waiting for 
the ship’s boat with no one else present. Jerningham was a little drunk. 

‘I’ve seen some of your poetry, Presteign,’ he said, ‘it’s pretty good.’ 
Presteign flushed slightly. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ he said. 

‘What started you writing sonnets?’ asked Jerningham. 

‘Well, sir—’ 

Presteign talked with a restrained fluency, handicapped by the fact that he 
was addressing an officer; also it was a subject he had never discussed before 
with anyone, never with anyone. He had read Shakespeare, borrowing the 
copy of the complete works from the ship’s library; he gave Jerningham the 
impression of having revelled in Shakespeare during some weeks of debauch, 
like some other sailor on a drinking bout. 

‘And at the end of the book, sir — ’ 
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‘There were the sonnets^ of course.’ 

‘Yes, sir. I never read anything like them before. They showed me 
something new.’ 

‘ “Then felt I like some watcher of the skies,” ’ quoted Jerningham, “‘When 
a new planet swims into his ken.”’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Presteign respectfully, but with no other reaction that 
Jerningham’s sharp glance could observe. 

‘That’s Keats. Do you know Keats?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Come to my cabin and I’ll lend you a copy.’ 

There was something strangely dramatic about introducing Presteign to 
Keats. If ever there were two poets with everything in common, it was those 
two. In one way Jerningham regretted having made the introduction; he would 
have been interested to discover if Presteign would evolve for himself the 
classical sonnet form of octet and sextet. Presteign had undoubtedly been 
moving towards it already. But on the other hand there had been Presteign’s 
enchanted enthusiasm over the ‘Odes’, his appreciation of the rich colour of 
‘The Eve of St Agnes’. There was something fantastically odd about the boy’s 
beauty (there was no other word for it) in the strange setting of a sailor’s 
uniform; his enthusiasm brought more colour to his cheeks and far more 
sparkle to his eyes. From the way his cropped fair hair curled over his head it 
was obvious how he came by his nickname. 

And it was basically odd, too, to be talking about the ‘Ode to a Nightingale’ 
to a man whose duty it was to feed shells into a pompom, when England was 
fighting for her life and the world was in flames; and when Jerningham himself 
was in danger. Yet it was charming to listen to Presteign’s intuitive yet subtle 
criticism of the Spenserian stanza as used by Keats in ‘St Agnes’. 

It was all intuitive, of course. The boy had never been educated; Jerningham 
ascertained the bald facts of his life partly from his own lips, partly from the 
ship’s papers. He was a foundling (Jerningham guessed that his name of 
Presteign was given him after that of the Herefordshire village), a mere 
orphanage child. Institution life might have killed talent, but it could not kill 
genius; nothing could do that, not even the bleak routine, the ordered time- 
table, the wearisome drill, the uninspired food, the colourless life, the drab 
clothing, the poor teaching, the not-unkind guardianship. Sixteen years in an in- 
stitution, and then the Navy, and then the war. The boy could not write an ‘Ode 
to a Grecian Urn’, he had never read an ode nor seen a Grecian urn. He had never 
heard a nightingale, and the stained glass in the institution chapel could never 
have suggested to him nor to Keats the rose-bloom falling on Madeline’s hands. 

He wrote about the beauties he knew of-the following gull; the blue and 
silver stern wave which curved so exquisitely above the stern of a fast-moving 
cruiser, as lovely as any Grecian urn; the ensign whipping stiffly from the staff; 
and he wrote about them in the vocabularies of the institution and the Navy, 
gaunt, exact words, transmuted by him into glowing jewels. Keats would have 
done the same, thought Jerningham, save that Milton and Byron had given 
him a freer choice. 

And it is humanly possible that Navy discipline- Whale Island 
discipline-played its part in forming that disciplined poetic style. Jerningham 
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formed the opinion that it had done so. That interested Jerningham 
enormously. Outwardly Presteign-save for his handsome face-was as typical 
a matelot as ever Jerningham had seen; if the institution had not taught him 
how to live in a crowded community the Navy certainly had done so. There 
was nothing of the rebel against society about Presteign; he had never come into 
conflict with rules and regulations— he wandered unharmed through them like 
a sleepwalker through bodily perils^ carrying his supreme lyrical gift with him. 

Yet in addition Jerningham came to realize that much of Presteign’ s 
immunity from trouble was due to his friendship with Harris— a strange 
friendship between the poet and the hard-headed sailor, but very real and 
intense for all that. Harris watched over and guarded Presteign like a big 
brother, and had done so ever since they first came into touch with each other 
at Whale Island-it was a fortunate chance that had transferred the pair of them 
simultaneously to Artemis. It was Harris who fought the battles for him that 
Presteign disdained to fight, and Harris who planned the breaches of the 
regulations that smoothed Presteign’s path, and who did the necessary lying to 
save him from the consequences; Harris saw to it that Presteign s kit was 
complete and his hammock lashed up and stowed, reminded him of duties for 
which he had to report, and shielded him from the harsher contacts with his 
fellow men. Presteign’s poetic gifts were something for Harris to wonder at, to 
admire without understanding; something which played no part in their friend-' 
ship, something that Harris accepted unquestioning as part of his friend’s 
make-up, on a par with the fact that his hair curled. And it may have been 
Presteign’s exquisite sense of timing and rhythm which made him an ejficient 
loader at the portside pompom, and that was the only return Harris wanted. 

Up to the present moment Jerningham had only had three interviews with 
Presteign- not very long in which to gather all these facts about him, especially 
considering that he had spoilt the last interview rather badly. 

‘And who is Miss Jean Wardell?’ asked Jerningham, as casually as he 
could-casually, but a sullen frown closed down over Presteign’s sunny face 
when he heard the words. 

‘A girl I know,’ he said, and then, as Jerningham looked further questions, ‘a 
barmaid. In Gravesend.’ 

That sullenness told Jerningham much of what he wanted to know. He could 
picture the type, shopworn and a little overblown, uneducated and insensitive. 
Jerningham could picture the way a girl like that would receive Presteign’s 
poems-the raised eyebrows, the puzzlement, the pretended interest for fear lest 
she should be suspected of a lack of culture. Now that they came by post they 
would be laid aside pettishly with no more than a glance-thrown away, 
probably. And Presteign knew all this about her, as that sullen glance of his 
disclosed; he was aware of her blowsiness and yet remained in thrall to her, the 
flesh warring with the spirit. The boy was probably doomed for the rest of his 
life to hopeless love for women older and more experienced than 
him- Jerningham saw that with crystal clearness at that very moment, at the 
same time as he realized that his rash question had, at least temporarily, upset 
the delicate relationship existing between officer and seaman, poet and patron. 
He had to postpone indefinitely the request he was going to put forward for a 
complete collection of Presteign’s poetical works; and he had to terminate the 
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interview as speedily as he decently could. After Presteign had left him he told 
himself again that poetry was something that did not matter, that a torpedo 
into a German submarine’s side was worth more than all the sonnets in the 
world; and more bitterly he told himself that he would give all Presteign’s 
poetry, written and to come, in exchange for a promise of personal immunity 
for himself during this war. 

‘How’re you getting on. Curly?’ asked Leading Seaman Harris, swinging his 
legs in the gunlayer’s seat. 

‘All right,’ said Presteign. 

Something was forming in his mind; it was like the elaborate gold 
framework of a carefully designed and beautiful piece of jewellery, before the 
enamels and the gems are worked into it. It was the formula of a sonnet; the 
rhymes were grouping themselves together, with an overflow at the fifth line 
that would carry the sense on more vividly. That falling bomber, with the 
smoke pouring from it and the pilot dead at the controls, was the inspiration of 
that sonnet; Presteign could feel the poem forming itself, and knew it to be 
lovely. And farther back still in his mind there were other frameworks, other 
settings, constituting themselves, more shadowy as yet, and yet of a promise 
equally lovely. Presteign knew himself to be on the verge of a great outburst of 
poetry; a sequence of sonnets; the falling bomber, the Italian Navy ranged 
along the horizon, the Italian destroyer bursting into flames to split the night, 
the German submarine rising tortured to the surface; these were what he was 
going to write about. Presteign did not know whether ever before naval war- 
fare had been made the subject of a sonnet-cycle, neither did he care. He was sure 
of himself with the perfect certainty of the artist as the words aligned themselves 
in his mind. The happiness of creation was upon him as he stood there beside the 
pompom with the wind flapping his clothes, and the stern wave curling 
gracefully behind the ship; grey water and white wake and blue sky; and the 
black smoke screen behind him. The chatter of his friends was faint in his ears as 
the first of the sonnet-cycle grew ever more and more definite in his mind. 

‘’Ere we go again,’ said Nibs. 

Artemis was heeling over on the turn as she plunged back into the smoke 
screen to seek out her enemies once more. 
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. . . further hits were observed until . . . 

The smoke screen was only a little less dense this time; it was holding together 
marvellously well as that beautiful wind rolled it down upon the Italian line. 
The ventilating shafts took hold of the smoke and pumped it down into the 
interior of the ship, driving it along with the air into every compartment where 
men breathed. Acrid and oily at the same time, it dimmed the lights and it set 
men coughing and cursing. In ‘B’ turret, forward of the bridge and only just 
lower than it, the guns’ crews stood by with the smoke eddying roimd them; 
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their situation was better than that of most, because the ventilation here was 
speedier and more effective than in any other enclosed part of the ship. The 
guns were already loaded and they could feel the turret training round. Every 
man of the guns’ crews had a skilled job to do, at some precise moment of the 
operation of loading and firing, and to keep a six-inch gun firing every ten 
seconds meant that each man must so concentrate on doing his work that he 
had no time to think of anything else; after a few minutes of action they would 
find it hard to say offhand on which side the turret was trained, and unless the 
loudspeaker or Sub-Lieutenant Home told them they would know nothing 
about the damage their shots were doing. Their business was to get the guns 
loaded every ten seconds; the transmitting station would do their calculation 
for them, the director would point the guns and fire them. But they knew what 
the return into the smoke screen implied. It was hardly necessary for Sub- 
Lieutenant Home to tell them quietly. 

‘We shall be opening fire again in two minutes’ time.’ 

Most of the men in ‘B’ turret were at least five years older than Home, and 
most of them, too, were still devotees of the beard-growing fashion which had 
swept the Royal Navy during the opening months of the war. There were black 
beards and fair beards and red beards in ‘B’ turret; the men could well have 
passed for a pirate crew instead of seamen of the Royal Navy. Most of them 
were dressed in soiled and ragged clothes, for, very sensibly, none of them saw 
any purpose in exposing their smart uniforms to damage in battle, especially as 
the majority of them spent a proportion of their pay in making their clothes 
smarter and better fitting than when issued by the Government. 

A devotee of discipline of the old school would have been just as shocked to 
see the easy way in which they attended to their duties; a man did not spring to 
stiff attention when he had completed the operation for which he was 
responsible. He took himself out of the way of the others and stood poised to 
spring forward again. There was no need for the outward show of discipline, of 
the Prussian Guard type, with these men. They understood their business; 
they had worked those guns in half a dozen victories; they knew what they were 
fighting for; they were men of independent habit of thought working together 
with a common aim. They did not have to be broken into unthinking 
obedience to ensure that they would do what they were told; thanks to their 
victories and to the age-long victorious tradition of their service they could be 
sure that their efforts would be directly aimed towards victory. 

It was true as well that every man knew that the better he did his work the 
better would be his chance of life, that for every Italian he helped to kill in this 
battle there was one less Italian who might kill him, but that was only a minor, 
a very minor reason for his doing his best. Love of life did not have nearly as 
much strength as did the love for the service which actuated these men, the love 
for the ship, and especially the artistic desire to do perfectly the task before them. 
They were in that way like the instrumentalists in an orchestra, playing their 
best and obedient to the conductor not through fear of dismissal but solely to 
produce a good performance. This state of mind of the men-this discipline and 
espnt de corps in other words, which would excite the hopeless envy of admirals 
not fortunate enough to command suchmen-made anything possible in the ship 
save cowardice and wilful inefaciency . The martyr at the stake refusing to recant 
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to save his life, the artist unthinkingly putting his whole best into his work, were 
actuated by motives similar to those actuating these gunners-although anyone 
who rashly told those gunners that they were martyrs or artists would at best be 
answered only with the tolerance extended by the Navy towards an eccentric. 
They were masters of their craft, balancing easily on the heaving deck, ready for 
instant action although relaxed, the jokes which were passing among them 
having nothing to do with the situation in which they found themselves. 

The ship passed out of the smoke screen; sunlight came in through the slits, 
and the smoke within began to dissipate under the forced ventilation. The deck 
under their feet took up a steep slant as Artemis turned; the pointer moved on the 
dial, and the turret rotated its heavy weight smoothly as Gunlayer Wayne kept 
his pointer following it. As the pointers coincided, with the guns loaded, the 
circuit was closed which illuminated the ‘gun ready’ lamp before the eyes of the 
Gunnery Lieutenant in the Gunnery Control Tower. And when Chief Petty 
Officer O’Flaherty pressed the trigger of the director, the little ‘bridges’ in the 
ignition tubes heated up, the tubes took fire, the detonators at their ends 
exploded into the cordite charges, the cordite exploded, and the guns went off in 
a smashing madness of sound, like a clap of thunder confined in a small room. 
The solid charges of cordite changed themselves into vast masses of heated gas, 
so much gas that if expanded at that temperature it would form a volume more 
than equal to that of the five-thousand-ton ship itself, but confined at the 
moment of firing into a bulk no bigger than a large loaf of bread under a pressure 
a hundred times as great as the heaviest pressure in any ship’s boiler. The 
pressure thrust itself against the bases of the shells, forcing them up the twenty- 
five-feet guns, faster and faster and faster. The lands of the rifling took hold of 
the driving bands of the shells-that rifling was of the finest steel, for the 
pressure against the sides of the lands, as the shells inertly resisted rotation, was 
as powerful as that of a hydraulic press. Up the guns went the shells, faster and 
faster forward, and spinning faster and faster on their axes, until when they 
reached the muzzles twenty-five feet from the breech, they were rushing 
through the air at four times the speed of sound, having each acquired during 
that brief twenty-five feet an energy equal to that of a locomotive engine 
travelling at thirty miles an hour. And the recoil was exactly of the same amount 
of energy, as if each turret had been struck simultaneously by two locomotives 
moving at thirty miles an hour; but these two enormous blows fell merely on the 
recoiling systems of the guns-those recoiling systems over which so many 
ingenious brains had laboured, which represented the labour of so many skilled 
workmen, and which ‘B’ turret crew had kept in high condition through years of 
warfare. Unseen and unfelt, the hydraulic tubes of the recoil systems absorbed 
those two tremendous shocks; all that could be seen of their activity was the guns 
sliding slowly back and forward again. The two locomotives had been stopped 
in two seconds, as quietly as a woman might lean back against a cushion. 

Number two at the right-hand gim was Leading Seaman Harley-the bearded 
seaman with the appearance of a benevolent Old Testament prophet; as the 
recoil ceased he opened the breech, and by that action sent a huge gust of 
compressed air tearing up the bore of the gun to sweep away the hot gases and 
any possible smouldering residue. He flicked out the old firing tube and pushed 
in a new one, closing the venthole. Numbers four and five were Seamen Cunliffe 
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and Holt; they already had hold of the new shell, taken from the hoist, and they 
thrust it into the hot chamber of the gun. Cunliffe pushed with the rammer 
until the shell rested solidly against the rifling. 

‘Home!’ shouted Cunliffe. 

Able Seaman James was ready with the charge, and as Cunliffe withdrew the 
rammer James slid the charge into the breech and sprang back. Harley swung 
the breech shut, and the forward swing of the screw plug converted itself into a 
rotatory motion which interlocked the screw threads on breech and plug. As its 
motion stopped, Harley flicked over the interceptor which had up to that 
moment been guarding against accidents. 

‘Ready!’ shouted Harley. 

Wayne’s pointer was exactly above the director pointer, and Harley had 
scarcely spoken when the guns crashed out anew, and the shells left the 
muzzles of the guns exactly ten seconds after their predecessors. Sub- 
Lieutenant Home looked through the glasses that were trained through the 
narrow slit under the roof of the turret. His gaze was fixed on the Italian 
flagship, but he was conscious, in the vague outer field of his vision, in the blue 
sky above the battleship, of a mysterious black line that rose and fell there, 
erasing itself at one end at the same time as it prolonged itself at the other. 
What he could see was the actual track of the shells winging their way through 
the air at two thousand feet a second; his position directly behind the guns gave 
him the advantage of following them with his glance as they rose three miles 
high and then descended again. The guns crashed out again below him, but he 
did not allow that to distract him, for he was looking for splashes. Just after this 
new explosion of the guns he saw the tiniest white chalk marks against the blue 
sky, appearing here and there behind the upperworks of the battleship-hard to 
tell whether before or behind, but these had no visible roots, he was certain. 
Home snicked the ‘over’ button decisively, but this was no time to relax, for 
the next broadside was already on its way, writing its black line against the sky. 

A single splash whose root he could see, white against the dark grey of the 
battleship; two more tiny white tips beyond, and a reddish-yellow gleam, at 
the base of the foremost funnel. 

‘Straddle,’ muttered Home, marking it up. 

He had to keep his head clear despite the din and the excitement. Artemis 
might have the most perfect instruments, the finest guns, the best ammunition 
ever made, but they were useless without clear heads and steady hands and keen 
eyes. It took a keen eye to see an ‘over’, so that it usually called for a bold decision 
to mark it up, and the three buttons were temptingly close to each other; a 
nervous man or a clumsy man or a shaken man could easily signal ‘over’ when he 
meant to signal ‘short’. Home was only twenty years old; a mature man would 
smile at the idea of buying a house on Home’s recommendation, or investing his 
money on Home’s advice, or even backing a horse that Home might fancy. The 
women who might meet him in drawing-rooms or at cocktail parties would think 
of him— if they thought of him at all— as a ‘nice boy’; even the girls younger than 
him would hardly bother their heads about a penniless sub-lieutenant-someone 
they could dance with, a convenient escort on an otherwise empty evening, 
perhaps, but not someone to be taken seriously. Moreover, Sub-Lieutenant 
Home was not a young man with social graces, and he had an inborn tendency to 
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mild stupidity; hostesses found him heavy in the hand. 

He was not a man of active and ingenious mind, and people who knew him well 
would predict for him only the most undistinguished future-retirement from 
the Navy in twenty years or so with the rank of Lieutenant-Commander, 
presumably. It might in consequence be considered strange to find him in such a 
responsible position as captain of ‘B’ turret, but there was really nothing strange 
about it. Home was a man with all the dogged courage of the society whence he 
came. He could be relied upon to die where he stood-where he sat, 
rather-sooner than desert his post. His quiet unimaginative mind was unmoved 
by fear or by fear of responsibility; as he pressed those buttons he did not dwell 
mentally on the consequences of pressing the wrong one-the broadside that 
might miss, the defeat that might ensue from that, the fall of Malta as a 
consequence of the defeat, the loss of Egypt as a result of the fall of Malta, the 
victory of Germany, the enslavement of the world. Home may have been 
worried a little at the thought of a ‘ticking-off from the Gunnery Lieutenant, but 
beyond that his imagination did not stray. He merely made sure that he pressed 
the right button and observed the fall of the successive broadsides in their proper 
sequence. He would go on doing that until the end of time; and if evil fortune 
should wipe out the Gunnery Control Tower and the Gunnery Lieutenant he 
was perfectly prepared to take over the direction of the three turrets from where 
he sat and carry the responsibility of the whole ship's armament. 

The bearded ruffians who manned ‘B’ turret accorded him the respect due to 
his rank and the devotion they were ready to give anyone who could be relied 
upon come what might to direct their endeavours to destroy the Eyeties. They 
knew him well after all these months of service, could predict with complete 
certainty what would be his attitude tow^ards any of the usual crimes or 
requests. Even though he still only had to shave alternate days while their 
beards had grey hairs in them, he wore a gold stripe on his sleeve and he could 
(with discreet aid from tables) work out problems in ballistics or navigation 
which they never had any hope of solving-the two attributes were very much 
on a par with each other in their estimation; in other words they knew him to 
be a major cog in the complex machine in which they were minor cogs, but 
they also knew that the major cog would never break under the strain or jam 
through some unpredictable flaw. 


17 

FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 

a hit started a small fire . . . 

Artemis was shooting superbly. The Captain could see that, with his own eyes, as 
he turned his binoculars upon the Italian flagship. With the shortened range it 
was possible to see not merely whether the splashes fell this side or the other of 
the target, but how close they fell, and they were raining so densely round the 
battleship that there must be many more hits being scored than were revealed by 
the fleeting gleams of the bursting shells which he could see; others were being 
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obscured by the splashes or were bursting inside plating. It was impossible that 
they could do any serious damage to the big battleship with her vitals encased in 
twelve-inch steeh but they must be discommoding, all the same. The Captain 
experienced a feeling of elation which was extraordinarily pleasant. He was a 
man who was profoundly interested in the art of living. Rembrandt gave him 
pleasure, and so did the Fifth Symphony; so did bouillabaisse at Marseilles or 
southern cooking at New Orleans or a properly served Yorkshire pudding in the 
north of England; so did a pretty girl or an elegant woman; so did a successful 
winning hazard from a dilEcult position at billiards, or a Vienna coup at bridge; 
and so did success in battle. These were the things that gilded the bitter pill of 
life which everyone had to swallow. They were as important as life and death; 
not because they were very important, but because life and death were not very 
important. So the Captain allowed himself to enjoy both the spectacle of shells 
raining down upon the Italian flagship, and the knowledge that it was his own 
achievement that they should rain down like that. 

The enemy’s salvoes were creeping closer; it was nearly time to retire again. A 
mile away Hera had emerged from the smoke screen, spitting fire from all her 
turrets. It seemed for a moment as if she were on fire herself, for during her 
passage through the smoke screen she had breathed the smoke in through her 
ventilators, and now her forced ventilation system was blowing it out again in 
wreathes that curled round her superstructure so that she looked like a ghost 
ship. Artemis must have presented the same appearance when she came through 
the screen; the Captain was a little annoyed with himself for not having thought 
of it and borne it in mind-it would be of some importance in hampering the 
Italian rangefinders and gunlayers. 

But with Hera out of the screen, and the other cruisers beginning to show 
beyond her, it was for Artemis to withdraw and leave the Italians to their weary 
task of getting the range of these new elusive targets. It would be ideal if the 
English ships were only to show themselves for so long that the Italians had no 
chance of firing on them at all, but that was a council of perfection, and 
impractical; what was to be aimed at was to strike an exact balance between 
rashness and timidity, to stay out as long as possible so as to do the most damage 
and yet not to run undue risks from the enemy’s fire. 

Tort ten,’ said the Captain, waiting until a broadside did not drown his voice, 
and Artemis plunged back into the protecting smoke. 

‘Gawd!’ said Leading Seaman Harris down at the portside pompom, ‘back in 
the smoke again! Slow, I call it.’ 

Not many of the ship’s company of Artemis would have called her 
proceedings slow, but Harris had something of the spoilt prima-donna about 
him. He wanted to be in action with his gun against dive bombers, and he faintly 
resented the main battery of the ship having a turn at all. 

It s this blasted smoke I can’t stand,’ grumbled Nibs. ‘It makes me feel filthy 
imder my clothes.’ 

An Italian salvo rumbled overhead and plunged unseen into the sea beyond. 

‘Wouldn’t call it slow meself,’ said Ryder. 

‘Where’s Curly?’ asked Harris. ‘You all right, Curly?’ 

‘Yes,’ sdd Presteign. He was all right. The sonnet on the falling bomber, 
plununetting in flames into the sea, was nearly fully shaped in his mind, and he 
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knew it to be good. ‘I’m all right. Leader.’ 

Then it happened. No one can explain it. Fifty salvoes had been fired at 
Artemis without scoring a hit, and now, when she was invisible in the fog, a 
chance shell hit her. It struck full on the portside pompom, smashing it into 
jagged splinters of steel as swift as rifle bullets, plunged on and down, through 
the deck, and there it burst. On the edge of the huge crater it opened in the 
deck lay what was left of Presteign and Harris, and their blood mingled in the 
scuppers, so that in their deaths they were joined together. 

Artemis staggered under the blow. In the engine-room, in the turrets, on the 
bridge, men grabbed for handhold to preserve their footing. That shell had 
struck Artemis with the force of an express train travelling at sixty miles an hour, 
with nothing to cushion the shock, nothing to resist it save the frail plating. But a 
trifle had saved her from utter destruction; the fact that in its plunging course 
the shell had struck the heavy pompom, five feet above the deck. The gun had 
been smashed into unrecognizable fragments by the blow, all its tons of steel 
torn into splinters, but on the other hand the fuse of the shell had been started 
into action. The ingenuity of man has progressed so far that as well as being able 
to throw a shell weighing a ton at a speed of two thousand feet a second, he can 
divide that second into thousandths, and arrange for the shell to explode either 
on impact or one two-hundredth of a second later, when it might be expected to 
be inside any armour plate it might strike. Having struck the pompom, the shell 
burst only just beneath the upper deck; had it not done so, it would have burst 
below the main deck, and it would have torn Artemis in two. 

What it did was bad enough. It tore open a huge crater in the deck-a vast hole 
ringed round with a rough edge— long jagged blades of steel, blown vertical by 
the explosion. It tore huge holes in the ship’s side, and drove red-hot fragments 
here, there and everywhere, forward through the frail bulkheads, down through 
the main deck, aft through the plating into the handling-room of ‘X’ turret. The 
mere force of its impact, the conversion of its energy of motion into heat, was 
sufficient to make steel white hot, and within the shell were hundreds of pounds 
of high explosive which turned the middle of the ship into a raging furnace. 
Below the upper deck, at the point where the shell burst, was the wardroom, 
where were the Surgeon Lieutenant-Commander and his men, and two 
casualties hit by bomb splinters earlier in the morning. One moment they were 
alive, and the next they were dead, one moment they were men, and then the 
shell burst right in their midst, and they were nothing-nothing. 

The heat of the explosion was like the heat of an oxy-acetylene flame, like the 
heat of an electric furnace. The paint on the bulkheads of the wardroom was 
only the thinnest possible layer— kept thin with this particular emergency in 
view-but it burst into raging flames, as if the very plating had caught fire. The 
scant covering of linoleum on the deck burst into flames. The padding of the 
chairs caught fire. The bulkhead forward, dividing the wardroom from its 
stores, had been tom open, and the stores caught fire, all the sparse pitiful little 
things which brought some amenity into the lives of the officers, tablecloths and 
table-napkins, newspapers and spirits, the very bread and sugar, all blazed 
together. On the starboard side of the ship beside the wardroom were the senior 
officers’ cabins. They blazed as well-bedding and desks and clothing, paint and 
woodwork, and photographs of their wives and children, hockey sticks and 
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tennis rackets. From side to side of the ship, from ‘X’ turret aft beyond the 
warrant officers’ mess forward, the ship was a raging furnace, with flames and 
smoke pouring out of her riddled hull. Cascading into the flames fell the 
ammunition of the shattered pompom-deadly little shells, bursting in a devil’s 
tattoo of explosions and feeding the flames which blazed luridly in the gloom of 
the smoke screen. 

The Commander-Commander James Hipkin Rhodes, D.S.O., D.S.C.-had 
been squatting on the boat deck aft, complaining bitterly to himself. When he 
had been a young lieutenant it had appeared such an unattainable apotheosis to 
become a Commander even when he attained the unattainable and won the vital 
promotion-the most difficult and most significant in a naval officer’s 
career-from lieutenant-commander to commander it had been delightful and 
gratifying. But to be Commander in a light cruiser in action was to be a fifth 
wheel to a coach: it meant squatting here on the boat deck doing nothing at all, 
waiting merely for unpleasantness- waiting in case the Captain should be killed 
(and the Commander would rather be killed himself, with no sort of pose about 
that option) and waiting for the ship to be hit (and the Commander loved 
Artemis more dearly than most men love their wives). 

On active service it was hard enough to keep the ship at all clean and 
presentable, the way any self-respecting commander would have his ship 
appear. He groaned each time Artemis dashed into the smoke screen-he knew 
too well the effect that oily vapour would have on paint and bedding and 
clothing. A commander’s duty in a big ship is largely one of routine, and after 
two years of that duty it can be understood that Rhodes had become too deeply 
involved in it, was liable to think too much about details and not about the 
broad outline of the fact that England was fighting for her life. As Artemis went 
into action he had been wondering what damage would be done to his precious 
paint, just as a woman’s first reaction when she and her husband receive an 
invitation to some important function might be to wonder what she should 
wear. Rhodes, in fact, was in grave danger of becoming an old woman. 

The shell burst, and the blast of the explosion flung him from his seat 
sprawling on the deck. His chin was lacerated, and when he got to his feet 
blood poured down his chest, but he paid no attention to it. He staggered to the 
rail, sick and shaken, and gazed down at the ruin six feet below him. The heat 
of the flames scorched his face. Then he rallied. 

‘Hoses, there!’ he bellowed; the crew of the starboard side pompom-those 
who had not been mown down by the splinters— were picking themselves up 
out of the fantastic attitudes into which they had been flung, and the light of 
the flames lit them vaguely in the artificial darkness of the smoke. The voice of 
an officer pulled them together. Without knowing what they did they got out 
the hoses, going like automatons through the drill that had been grained into 
them. Artemis came out of the smoke screen, and the flames paled almost into 
invisibility against the sunshine, masked by the thick grey smoke pouring up 
through the deck— foul, stinking smoke, for many things were burning there. 

Rhodes half fell, half ran down the ladder to the upper deck, calling together 
the fire-fighting parties in the waist. The pumps began to sing; the prescience 
of the Commander (E) had provided ample steam for them. Rhodes plunged 
down to the mess flat below; it was full of smoke both from the screen and from 
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the fire, and pitchy-black with the failure of the electric circuits -so dark that 
he could see, as he looked aft, the afterbulkhead glowing lurid red with the heat 
beyond it. 

Rhodes was an old woman no longer. The explosion of a fifteen-inch shell 
had been sufficient to shake him at least temporarily out of his old- 
womanishness. He organized the fire-fighting arrangements here, and then 
dashed up again to the boat deck where he could have the clearest view of the 
damage. There was no way of getting aft from here direct-the ship was ablaze 
from side to side-and the only way left would be to go down into the boiler- 
room and aft from there, under the fire. That would take a long time. He 
caught sight of Richards on the quarterdeck; he was in charge of damage 
control in the after part of the ship, and as Richards was alive and had a 
working party with him there was no urgent need for Rhodes’ presence. He 
turned to the telephone. 

Torebridge,’ he said, and then when Jerningham answered, ‘Commander to 
Captain.’ 

The two brief waits, of a second or two each time, gave him time to get his 
breath and steady himself. For Rhodes there was some advantage about being 
old-maidish and fussy about detail. Being deeply immersed in his job shut out 
other considerations from his mind. He had to make a formal report, and it had 
to be done exactly right. 

‘Yes, Commander?’ said the Captain’s voice. 

Rhodes reported what he had seen and done. 

‘Is it a bad fire?’ asked the Captain. 

The Commander let his eyes roam back aft, to the smoke and flame. From a 
commander’s point of view it was a very bad fire indeed, but Rhodes still had 
some common sense left to save him from exaggeration. He made himself look 
at the flames with a dispassionate eye, the eye of a fighting man and not that of 
the ship’s head housemaid. 

‘No, sir,’ he said. ‘Not a bad fire. It’ll be under control directly.’ 

He put back the receiver and the instrument squealed at once so that he took 
it up again. The damage reports were coming in from the different 
compartments -a small leak here, a shattered bulkhead there. Nothing to call 
for a serious transference of his damage-control strength. Jerningham showed 
up beside him, a little white about the gills, but his manner was quite 
composed. Jerningham and the Commander disliked each other for a variety of 
reasons, and there was no pretence of cordiality as they spoke to each other. 
The Commander hastily recapitulated the reports which had come in to him, 
and Jerningham made notes on his pad, before they turned back to look at the 
fire. 

A score of hoses were pouring water into the flaming crater; one or two 
pompom shells were still exploding down below, each explosion sending up a 
torrent of sparks like some vast firework. Another hose party came running 
down the waist on the portside; the man who held the nozzle dragged 
Presteign’s dead body viciously out of the way. The jets would have mastered 
the fire soon enough, but a more powerful agency came into play. Artemis put 
her helm over, and as she heeled the hole tom in her side was brought below 
the surface, and the sea rushed in. Even on the upper deck they could hear the 
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crackling as the water quenched the red-hot surfaces, and steam poured in a 
huge cloud up through the crater, enwreathing the whole stern of the ship. 
Then she righted herself as she took up her new course, then leaned a little the 
other way as the rudder steadied her, sending fifty tons of water washing 
through the compartment into every corner and cranny before it poured down 
in sooty warm shower-baths through the few holes torn in the main deck by the 
shell fragments. Only a little steam and smoke came up through the deck now; 
Richards stood on the jagged edge of the crater and looked down, while a petty 
officer beside him jumped down into the wrecked wardroom amid the 
unspeakable mess inside. Richards with his hands to his mouth bellowed the 
result of his inspection to the Commander-the holes in both sides of the ship 
above the water line, the minor holes in the deck. 

‘Fll get those holes patched in a jiffy,' said the Commander to Jerningham. 
‘Report that to the Captain.' 

‘Aye aye, sir,' said Jerningham, remembering the need to salute only in the 
nick of time as he turned away. 

The Commander promptly forgot Jerningham in the happier business of 
organizing. He was calling up in his mind where he had stored the rubber 
slabs, the battens and timbers that he would need for patching the holes, the 
ratings whom he would detail for the work. He had in his mind a clear picture 
of the things he had to do and the order in which he would do them as he ran 
down to the upper deck and set about the work, while Jerningham made his 
way back from the boat deck to the bridge and delivered his message to the 
Captain. 

It had been rank bad luck that Artemis had been hit at all, but on the other 
hand the bad luck was balanced by the good luck that dictated how little 
damage had been done. A shell in the wardroom, with only the most minor 
damage below the main deck, would do the ship less harm practically than if it 
had burst in any other spot. No damage had been done to the ship’s main 
armament, and the casualty list was small. The wardroom fiat would flood and 
flood again as Artemis manoeuvred, before the Commander could get his 
patches into place, but Tthe Captain worked out the problem roughly in his 
head) her stability would not be greatly endangered by the weight of that mass 
of water above the water-line. She had plenty of reserve to deal with that, 
despite the shifting of weights as a result of firing off thirty tons of shells. A pity 
about the Surgeon Lieutenant- Commander and his men. 

‘The port-side pompom’s crew’s wiped out, you say?’ said the Captain. 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Then Harris has gone.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

So Artemis had lost her phenomenal pompom gunner. Probably he was 
irreplaceable-the ship would never see his like again. 

Jerningham thought of Presteign. He knew-he felt in his bones-that the 
Gravesend barmaid had crumpled up and thrown away each of those sonnets 
as they had reached her. And he had never got from Presteign that complete 
copy of his work. Something had been lost to civilization. Jerningham had 
been shaken by the explosion into a numbed state of mind; that part of him 
which had been trained into a naval officer was functioning only dully and 
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semi-automaticallyj and it was strange that the other part of him should have 
this piercing insight and feel this bitter sense of loss. He would tell the Captain 
about Presteign some day if they ever came out of this battle alive. 

Four destroyers were racing alongside of Artemis:, overhauling her as they 
dashed to head off the Italian line. Signal flags went fluttering to the masthead 
of the leader, and the Chief Yeoman of Signals began to bellow his 
interpretation of them. 
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FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 

. . . without serious damage . . . 

The ship’s company of Artemis knew the Torpedo Gunner’s Mate to be a 
misanthrope-they had suffered for long under his misanthropy-and it may 
have been that which led the lower deck to believe him to be a bigamist. 
Certainly the most circumstantial stories were told about the Torpedo 
Gunner’s Mate’s matrimonial affairs, of the grim wife he had in Pompey, a 
wife apparently as repellent as himself, and of the charming young girl he was 
reputed to be bigamously married to in Winchester. Some went as far as to say 
that this new wife was his first wife’s niece, or some blood relation at least, and 
there was always much speculation about the occult power by which he had 
contrived to win her affection and induce her to be an accessory in that 
particular crime of all crimes. He was an old man, too, as sailors count age, 
called back into service after retiring on pension, and the wags would raise a 
laugh sometimes by wondering what Nelson had said to the Torpedo 
Gunner’s Mate when they last met. 

Whatever might be the Torpedo Gunner’s Mate’s matrimonial vagaries on 
shore, at sea he was a single-minded man, a man with only one interest, which 
probably accounted for the ship’s company’s jests-a single-minded man is a 
natural butt. He was engrossed, to the exclusion of all other interests, in the 
ship’s electricity supply and distribution. All his waking thoughts and most of 
his dreams dealt with electricity, as a miser can only think of his hoard. 
According to the Torpedo Gunner’s Mate, no one else in the ship knew 
anything worth knowing about electricity; the Torpedo Lieutenant might be 
able to work out .the text-book problems about inductance and hysteresis, but 
that sort of theoretical nonsense was of no use to a man confronted with the 
necessity of supplying electricity to every nook and cranny of a ship in every 
condition. The Torpedo Lieutenant certainly could not shut his eyes and 
count slowly along the main port-side distributing main, ticking off one by one 
every branch, every fuse-box, and every switch, but the Torpedo Gutmer’s 
Mate could do that, and he could do the same for the accessory port-side 
distributing main, and then pass over to the starboard side and do it all over 
again. 

The Torpedo Gunner’s Mate had the loftiest contempt for anyone who 
could not do that, which meant that he had the loftiest contempt for everyone 
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in the ship. And because nothing in the ship could operate properly without 
electricity everybody on board, the Captain, the Commander, whose word was 
law, the Commander (E), the Torpedo Lieutenant, the Gunnery Lieutenant 
whose guns’ crews considered themselves the most important people in the 
ship, every man Jack of them, in the Torpedo Gunner’s Mate’s mind, was a 
mere puppet dependent upon him for everything beyond the mere breath of 
life-and, considering the number of electrically-operated fans, they were 
dependent on him for that as well. He knew, even although no one else knew it, 
that he was lord and master of H.M.S. Artemis; that by opening or closing a 
few switches he could cut the thread of her life just as the Greek Fates cut the 
thread of the lives of mankind. He hugged that knowledge to himself secretly, 
as passionately as he hugged to his bosom the fair-haired charmer of 
Winchester. It was a constant source of secret gratification to him, not 
realizing in his blindness that at the same time the power was quite useless to 
him in consequence of his fixed determination to keep the electricity supply 
of Artemis functioning perfectly-he could no more have flouted that 
determination than he could have cut off his own nose. 

The Torpedo Gunner’s Mate’s action station was beside the great 
switchboard, deep down in the bowels of the ship, and that was the place where 
he would rather be than anywhere else in the world-with the occasional 
exception of Winchester. He could feast his eyes on the dials and the indicator 
lights, run them once more over the huge wiring diagram, enjoying every 
moment of it-like a miser with his hoard again, fingering the coins and adding 
up the totals for the thousandth time with as much pleasure as the first. He 
took a glance at the specific gravity of the acid in the storage batteries; there 
was enough electricity there to fill the demands of the whole ship for three 
hours if necessary should the generators be damaged, and in three hours either 
the poor fools could get the generators working again or the damage must be 
such that the ship was lost. He was checking over the switchboard again when 
the shell struck and burst, and the deck beneath his feet heaved and flung him 
crashing down. He was on his feet again directly, disentangling himself from 
the rating who was stationed there with him to take his place if he became a 
casualty-as if the miserable ignoramus could possibly take his place!-and 
turned his eyes at once to the switchboard, to the dials and the indicator lamps. 
His assistant got to his feet beside him, but the Torpedo Gunner’s Mate 
jealously elbowed him back; no man while he was on duty would touch that 
switchboard except himself. 

Some of the lamps were out; some of the needles on the dials were back to 
zero. The Torpedo Gunner’s Mate ran his hands over the switches like a 
pianist trying out a piano. He played a scale on them, switched over to the 
alternative main, and played the scale again, never having to take his eyes from 
the indicators as he did so-he could lay his hands blindfolded on any switch 
he chose. The lighting circuit to the after-mess flat was broken, and the 
Torpedo Gunner’s Mate restored it; he did the same for other parts of the ship, 
for all except the wardroom flat. The indicator here remained obstinate. 
Nothing he could do could restore the flow of electricity in the wardroom flat. 
As far as the Torpedo Gunner’s Mate was concerned, the wardroom flat had 
ceased to exist. He grunted as he reached this conclusion; not even his 
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assistant, who was looking now at him instead of at the board, and who had 
borne with his moods for two and a half years, could tell what that grunt 
meant, or could interpret the stony expression in his face. 

The Torpedo Gunner’s Mate grunted again, and let his hand fall from the 
switchboard. He walked forward, rolling a trifle stiffly with the motion of the 
ship-he was a little troubled with rheumatism in the knees~and passed 
through the door into the telephone exchange. Here he surveyed the scene 
with a jealous eye, for only very partially was the telephone exchange under his 
charge. He supplied it with electricity, but Seamen Hewlett and Grant who 
manned the telephone switchboard were not under the orders of his 
department, and the Torpedo Gunner’s Mate strongly believed that they 
would be more efficient if they were. He did not like the fact that men who 
dispensed electricity-even in the minute quantities necessary to actuate a 
telephone receiver- should not be under his supervision, and the work they 
were doing now, of testing the circuits and ascertaining which ones were still 
functioning, was so like the duty he had just completed as to rouse his jealousy 
still further. 

He watched their deft motions for a brief space-he knew as much about 
their duty as they did themselves-and ran his eye over the telephone 
switchboard to check what they were doing. Here and there the board was 
spanned criss-cross by wires plugged in for the duration of the action, 
completing circuits which enabled the Gunnery Lieutenant to speak at will 
with his turrets and magazines, the boiler-room with the engine-room, and so 
on. The Torpedo Gunner’s Mate was a little disappointed to see that the 
permanent circuits were correct; he could tell by the set of their shoulders that 
Hewlett and Grant, despite the earphones on their ears and their 
preoccupation with their duty, were aware of his entrance and of the fact that 
he was brooding over them. 

A light glowed on the switchboard and Hewlett plugged in. 

‘Exchange,’ he said. 

The Torpedo Gunner’s Mate could not hear the murmur in Howlett’s 
earphone, but he saw where he plugged in the connexion. Forebridge wanted 
to speak with sick bay-nothing very remarkable about that. 

‘One of you lads get me the Damage Control Officer,’ said the Torpedo 
Gunner’s Mate, picking up the telephone receiver beside him. ‘This is a 
priority call.’ 

That was a gratifying thing to be able to say; during his brief watch over the 
switchboard he had been able to see how much in demand was the Damage 
Control Officer’s telephone, and the fact that he could claim priority and insist 
on his own call being put through next, was a most satisfactory tribute to the 
importance of electricity. He heard the Commander’s voice, and proceeded to 
report the result of his tests at the main switchboard. 

‘Very good,’ said the Commander. ‘Yes. Yes, the wardroom flat’s been 
burnt out.’ 

The Torpedo Gunner’s Mate put back the receiver and eyed again for a 
moment the unresponsive backs of Hewlett and Grant. He was jealous of these 
two. They could listen to the telephone conversations, and even if they were 
too busy to do that they could still guess, from the origins and destinations of 
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the calls coming through, what was going on in the ship. They shared his 
knowledge about the wardroom flat, and it was not fair— it was actually 
indecent-that it should be so. What he knew and ought to know by virtue of 
his position as dispenser of electricity they knew because they could take 
advantage of the duty to which they happened to be assigned. It was not 
consistent with the dignity of the Torpedo Gunner’s Mate, in charge of the 
main switchboard-no, much more than that, it was not consistent with the 
dignity of electricity itself-that he should not be solitary on a pinnacle of 
exclusive knowledge. He saw Howlett dart a glance at Grant, and he read 
amusement in it, something almost approaching insolence; what mollified the 
Torpedo Gunner’s Mate and distracted him from taking instant action in 
defence of his dignity was the sight of the left side of Grant’s face-so far he had 
seen only the back of Grant’s head. Grant’s left eye was blackened and puffy, 
the lid swollen and gorged. There was a contusion on his cheekbone which 
would probably turn black as well, and the cheek itself showed a faint bruise 
which reappeared lower down over the jawbone in more marked fashion. 

‘That’s a rare shiner you’ve got there. Grant,’ said the Torpedo Gunner’s 
Mate. 

‘It is an’ all,’ said Grant, who despite his name, was born and bred in 
Manchester. Another light glowed on the switchboard, and Grant plugged in. 
‘Exchange.’ 

The explosion of the shell must have lifted Grant up from his chair and 
dashed him, face foremost, against the switchboard. 

‘Exchange,’ said Grant and Howlett simultaneously, plugging in. 

It was a trifle of a pill for the Torpedo Gunner’s Mate to swallow for him to 
acknowledge to himself that the telephone switchboard was being properly 
looked after without his supervision, that these children of twenty or so would 
do their duty whether he kept his eye on them or not. The Torpedo Gunner’s 
Mate had little faith in the young. He sighed and turned away, walking out of 
the telephone room back to his own treasured switchboard; his rheumatism 
gave him an old man’s gait. He ran his eye over the dials and indicator lights; 
all was still well here; even his fool of an assistant rating had not managed to do 
anything wrong. The Torpedo Gunner’s Mate continued to walk aft, through 
another door and into the most secret part of the ship. 

He closed the door behind him and looked round. This was the 
Transmitting Station; the Torpedo Gunner’s Mate knew that any foreign 
power, even in time of peace, would pay a King’s ransom for the chance of 
having one of their experts stand for half an hour where he stood now. All 
about him were the superhuman machines upon which the best brains of the 
Navy had laboured for years in search of perfection, the machines which 
solved instantaneously the differential equations which would occupy a skilled 
mathematician for a couple of days or more, the machines which correlated 
half a dozen different sets of data at once, the machines which allowed for 
barometric pressure and for gim temperatures, machines that looked into the 
future and yet never forgot the past. 

It was comforting to the Torpedo Gunner’s Mate to know that these 
superhuman things were dependent on him for the supply of electricity which 
alone allowed them to function; the only crony he had in the ship. Chief 
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Electrical Artificer Sands (another man with proper ideas regarding the 
importance of electricity), spent most of his waking hours adjusting them and 
tuning them, pandering to their weaknesses and being patient with them when 
they turned obstinate. 

In the centre of the room, ranged round a table large enough for a Lord 
Mayor’s banquet to be served on it, sat the Marine band. In the old days 
travelling theatrical companies expected their players to do a double job, and 
take their places nightly in the orchestra preliminary to appearing on the stage; 
there would be advertisements in the theatrical papers for a ‘heavy’ who could 
‘double in brass’. Similarly, in Artemis^ the musicians had a double duty, and 
the provision of music was the less important. The time they spent rehearsing 
‘Colonel Bogey’ and ‘A Life on the Ocean Wave’ was only the time that could 
be spared from rehearsals of a more exacting piece of teamwork. The machines 
all round them, the superhuman machines, even when the Torpedo Gunner’s 
Mate had supplied them with electricity and Chief Electrical Artificer Sands 
had tuned them to perfection, were still dependent upon human agency to 
interpret and implement their findings. Under the glass top of the table there 
were needles which moved steadily and needles which moved erratically, 
needles which crept and needles which jumped, and each needle was watched 
by a bandsman who had his own individual pointer under his control which 
had to keep pace with it, creep when it crept, jump when it jumped, utterly 
unpredictably. At the Transmitting Station table every item the Marine band 
played was unrehearsed and without score; the instrumentalists could never 
look ahead and find that some individuals among them had been allotted 
twenty bars’ rest by the composer. There was no looking ahead, and each 
bandsman was obeying a different baton which might at any moment leap into 
activity and summon him to action. 

At the head of the table, sitting on a higher chair which gave him a view over 
the whole expanse, sat the Commissioned Gunner, Mr Kaile, his telephone 
instrument clasped over his head, the other telephones within reach. In one 
sense, Mr Kaile was conductor of this mad hatter’s orchestra. He had no 
control over what air should be played, nor when it should begin or end. He 
was rather in the position of a band leader who may find his instrumentalists 
suddenly striking up together at any moment without agreeing on the tune. He 
had to see that at least every instrument was in the same key and kept the same 
time, and, in accordance with the orders that came down from the bridge and 
from the Gunnery Lieutenant, and guided by the triple reports of the spotting 
officers, he was also expected-to continue the analogy- to swell or diminish the 
volume of sound as might be considered necessary; in other words, to send the 
range up or down the ladder, deflect to right or to left, as the direct observation 
of the fall of the shells might dictate. 

However perfect the machines, war in the last analysis is fought by men 
whose nerves must remain steady to direct the machines, whose courage must 
remain high when they, as well as their machines, are in danger; whose 
discipline and training must be such that they work together. Every 
improvement in the machines does not dispose of this problem, but only 
pushes it one remove farther along. The Palaeolithic man who first thought of 
setting his flint axe in a haft instead of holding it clumsily in his hand still had 
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to face and fight his enemy. Nelson’s gunners had their ammunition brought to 
them by powder monkeys instead of by an automatic hydraulic hoist like the 
gunners in Artemis^ but in either case the gunners had to stand by their guns to 
achieve anything. 

So similarly round the table of the Transmitting Station it was necessary 
that there should be discipline and courage. Trembling hands could not keep 
those pointers steady, nor could minds distracted by fear be alert to follow the 
aimless wanderings of the guiding needles so that the guns above could 
continue to hurl forth their broadsides every ten seconds. Down here, far 
below the level of the sea, the men were comparatively protected from shell 
fire, but not far below their feet was the outer skin of the ship, and around them 
were the bunkers of oil fuel. Mine or torpedo might strike there, engulfing 
them in flame or water. Other compartments of the ship might be holed, and 
the sea pour in as the ship sank slowly; in that case it would be their duty to 
remain at their posts to keep the guns firing to the last, while above them there 
were only the difficult iron ladders up which they might eventually climb to 
precarious life. 

The Marine bandsmen were perfectly aware of all this-they were far too 
intelligent not to be. It was discipline which kept them at the table; it was even 
discipline which kept their hands steady and their heads clear. Intangible and 
indefinable, discipline might perhaps be more clearly understood by 
consideration of one of its opposites. Panic can seize a crowd or an individual, 
making men run for no known reason in search of no known objective; in panic 
men shake with fear, act without aim or purpose, hear nothing, see nothing. 
Disciplined men stay calm and steady, do their duty purposefully, and are 
attentive to orders and instructions. The one is a state of mind just as is the 
other, and every state of mind grows out of the past. A myriad factors 
contribute to discipline-old habit, confidence in one’s fellows, belief in the 
importance of one’s duty. Roman discipline came to be based on fear of 
consequences; it was axiomatic in the Roman army that the soldier should fear 
his officers more than the enemy, and Frederick the Great used the same 
method with the Prussian Guard. An enthusiast will charge into danger, but, 
once stopped, he is likely to run away, and, running away, he is as hard to stop 
as when he is charging. Fear and enthusiasm are narrow and precarious bases 
for discipline. Perhaps the principal element in the Marines’ discipline was 
pride— pride in themselves, pride in the duty entrusted them, pride in the cause 
in which they fought, and pride in the Navy in which they served. 

The Torpedo Gunner’s Mate indulged in none of these highly theoretical 
speculations. His glance round the Transmitting Station told him that the men 
were doing their duty, and gratified his curiosity; and a glance at Mr Kaile told 
him that all the apparatus was functioning correctly, thanks to the electricity 
which he was supplying to them. In reply to the Torpedo Gunner’s Mate’s 
lifted eyebrows, Mr Kaile gave a nod, and, having no more excuse to linger, the 
Torpedo Gunner’s Mate withdrew to his action station. 

Nosey old bastard,’ said Mr Kaile; he said it half to himself, but the other 
half into the telephone, and he had to add hastily to the Gunnery Lieutenant 
who heard it, ‘Sorry, sir, I wasn’t speaking to you.’ 

The telephone gurgled back at him with the information that Artemis was 
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turning again to the attack. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Mr Kaile. 

Mr Kaile’s war experience went back twenty-eight years. At the Battle of the 
Falkland Islands as a very young Ordinary Seaman he had played an 
undistinguished part, being merely one of the hands in H.M.S. Kent who had 
been used as living ballast, sent aft with every man who could be spared from 
his station to stand on the quarter-deck so as to help lift the bows a trifle and 
add to the speed of the ship in her desperate pursuit of Niirnberg. Mr Kaile had 
stood there patiently while Kent plunged through the drizzling rain of that 
dramatic evening, and he had cheered with the others when Niirnberg, shot to 
pieces, had sunk into the freezing South Atlantic. 

He had married a girl when at last Kent reached England again, 
Bessie-Bessie had been no oil-painting even then, as Mr Kaile politely 
described her looks to himself, but it was largely owing to Bessie that Mr Kaile 
now held his present exalted rank, with a ‘Mr’ before his name and a gold 
stripe on his sleeve. Oil-painting or not, Mr Kaile had loved Bessie from the 
first, and had never ceased to love her, with her gentleness and sympathy and 
her unbounded faith in her husband. Nothing was too good for Bessie. On 
Bessie’s account Mr Kaile had become a man of towering ambition, with 
dreams that he hardly dared admit even to himself; even he had never ventured 
so far into the realms of the wildly improbable as to imagine his holding 
commissioned rank, but some of his dreams had been almost equally 
fantastic-he had dreamed of Bessie living in a house of their own, a house 
bought and paid for with the money he earned, and filled with furniture, good 
furniture, on which all the instalments were paid. It was too lofty a dream that 
Bessie should have a maid in the house, wearing cap and apron, but Mr Kaile 
certainly had aspired in those old days to Bessie’s having a charwoman to do 
the rough work of the dream house-a respectable old body who would call 
Mrs Kaile ‘Mum’. Mr Kaile as a young Leading Seaman had thrilled to the 
idea of someone doing that, but when he spoke of it to his wife she had only 
smiled tolerantly and stroked his hair as if he were a child telling about fairies. 

And Leading Seaman Kaile had gone back to sea with the ambition rooted 
more deeply still, to earn his first medal by the way he handled a machine gun 
on the deck of the old Vindictive when she lay against Zeebrugge Mole with her 
upperworks being torn to splinters by the German artillery. The ambition had 
stayed with him when the war ended, and sustained him through the years of 
the peace, while he slaved to supplement an elementary education and master 
the complexities (complexities which grew ever more complex) of the technical 
side of gunnery. Mr Kaile was not a brilliant man, but he was a man willing to 
go to endless effort, and under the stimulus of his ambition his mind grew more 
and more retentive in its memory for elaborate detail, and more and more 
orderly in its processes. He fell naturally into the discipline of H.M.S. 
Excellent, and when the text-books that he read went beyond his compre- 
hension he turned patiently back again to page one and started afresh analysing 
each sentence until he had cleared up the difficulty. He acquired the most 
complex assortment of rule of thumb knowledge, from the temperature at 
which cordite should be stored in a magazine to the breaking strain of chain 
cable. There was no gun in use in the British Navy which he could not repair or 
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serve. He made orderly thinking an elficient substitute for the higher 
mathematics which he could never hope to learn, so that he could deal with 
muzzle velocities and trajectories in a workmanlike fashion. And he had risen 
from Leading Seaman to Petty Officer, and from Petty Officer to warrant rank, 
until at last he was what he had never hoped to be, a Commissioned Gunner, 
Mr Kaile; and Bessie lived in her own house-Mr Kaile deeded it over to her 
the day he paid the last instalment-full of her own furniture, and two days a 
week, before the war began in 1939, she had a charwoman in who called her 
‘Mum’ to do the washing and the rough work. Mr Kaile did not know whether 
after the war there would be any servants again who would wear cap and apron, 
but so many unbelievable things had happened to him in his career that he had 
even thought this might be possible some day, and that he might have the last, 
ultimate pleasure of sitting in Bessie’s own sitting-room hearing Bessie give 
instructions to her own servant. 

Even without that prospect, merely to keep Bessie in her own house and 
surrounded by her own furniture, Mr Kaile would fight every Wop in the 
Eyety navy. He had realized so many of his ambitions, with Bessie 
undisputably leader of society in the circle in which she moved as wife of a 
Commissioned Gunner she could queen it, if she willed, over the wives of 
Chief Petty Officers and Sergeants of Marines. In point of fact, Bessie did not 
queen it very obviously, as Mr Kaile had noticed just as he noticed everything 
nice about Bessie. The pleasure for Mr Kaile lay in knowing that she could if 
she wanted to. Mr Kaile’s present position, sitting at the head of the table in 
the Transmitting Station, was closely enough related in Mr Kaile’s mind with 
the continuance of that pleasure. 

Mr Kaile was fully aware that the Eyeties had good machinery of their own. 
He had read with the utmost care the confidential notes which had been 
circulated to gunnery officers in the Royal Navy regarding the discoveries 
made in captured Italian ships. Captured submarines had contributed a 
little-the submersible six-inch gun mounting was a most ingenious adaptation 
of an idea which the Navy had been (in Mr Kaile’s mind) a little premature in 
discarding-and the destroyer captured in the Red Sea had told much more. 
Reconstructing in theory the Italian system of gunnery control in big ships 
from what could be seen in a destroyer was a sort of Sherlock Holmes job, like 
guessing a man’s height from the length of his stride between footprints, and it 
was just the sort of thing Mr Kaile was good at. In his pocket at that moment 
there was a nice letter from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
thanking Mr Kaile for some suggestions he had made on the subject. One of 
these days the English would lay their hands on an intact Italian cruiser, or 
even a battleship-Mr Kaile hoped when that happened he would be there to 
see. It would be pretty good material, Mr Kaile was sure, but Mr Kaile was not 
so wrapped up in materials as to be unaware that the best of material is still 
dependent on men to be handled properly. He looked down the double row of 
serious faces along the Transmitting Station table and was satisfied. These 
kids were sometimes inclined to a frivolity which needed restraint. They were 
well enough behaved; when the big explosion had come, and the ship had 
jerked as if she had struck a rock, the lights had gone out instantly. But when 
they had come on again (Mr Kaile gave grudging credit to the Torpedo 
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Gunner's Mate for the promptitude with which the circuits had been restored) 
they were still all sitting in their places, and each had reported quietly that the 
pointer each was observing was still functioning. They were quite steady, and 
Mr Kaile was human enough to realize that they might not be so in that 
atmosphere, for some freak of the ship's ventilation was dragging into the 
Transmitting Station a horrible stench-of burning paint, perhaps, but with 
other elements added; possibly burning meat. Mr Kaile could be single- 
minded and ignore that stench, and he could control his thoughts so as not to 
speculate about what might be happening elsewhere in the ship to cause that 
stench, but he knew that might not be the case with these lads. He was glad to 
see that it was. 

'Enemy in sight. Green four-o,’ said the telephones to Mr Kaile. 

'All guns load,' said Mr Kaile to the turrets. That was an automatic reaction. 
The Transmitting Station was as quiet as a church, save for the curt sentences 
passing back and forth. Band Corporal Jones at his telephone was receiving, 
and repeating aloud, the enemy's course and deflection, as the Rate Officer 
announced it. The marvellous machines were making their calculations. Mr 
Kaile swept his eye over the table. 

'Table tuned for deflection, sir,’ he reported. 

'Broadsides,' said the telephone back to him. 

'Broadsides,' repeated Mr Kaile to the turrets. 

A gong pealed sharply, and then Artemis heaved beneath their feet to her 
own broadside, and the rigid steel of her structure transported the din and the 
shock of the explosion into the Transmitting Station, astoundingly. And the 
new data began to pour into the Transmitting Station, and the pointers moved, 
tracked steadily by the Marine band, while every ten seconds came the crash of 
the broadside, and the stench from the burning wardroom flat seeped down 
into the Transmitting Station, polluting their nostrils. 
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FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 


SO that the ship was ready to attack again . . . 


The battle was approaching a climax. The wind had steadily rolled the smoke 
screen down upon the Italian battle line, and the British ships had advanced 
with it, nearer and nearer to the Italian ships. The Captain on the bridge of 
Artemis was considering the possibilities and potentialities of an attack by the 
destroyers with torpedoes. A destroyer is even more fragile than a light cruiser, 
and her attack must be launched only after careful preparation of it to be 
successful. At more than five thousand yards her torpedoes are running too 
slowly to have much chance of hitting a well-handled target, and the longer 
the range the more difficult it is to send the torpedo near the target. Fired at a 
line of ships, a salvo of torpedoes nominally stands a chance of hitting with 
one torpedo in three, because between each pair of ships there is an empty 
space twice as long as any ship, but slow torpedoes and alert handling makes 
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this chance far slighter. 

A forty-knot torpedo fired at a range of three miles at a ship advancing at 
twenty knots reaches its target in three minutes having only travelled two 
miles; but if the ship is retreating instead of advancing the torpedo must run 
for nine minutes, travelling six miles, before it overtakes its target. So a 
torpedo attack must always be delivered from ahead of the enemy’s line, and it 
must be pressed home to the farthest limit in the teeth of the enemy’s fire. That 
Italian battle line mounted over a hundred guns, which each fired a shell big 
enough to cripple a destroyer, over ranges at least three times as long as the 
maximum efficient torpedo range; if the destroyers were to launch a simple 
attack they would have a long and perilous gauntlet to run before they could 
fire their torpedoes with any hope pf success. In fact, if even one of the six 
available destroyers got within torpedo range it would be surprising. And if, 
more surprisingly, that one destroyer had the opportunity to send off six 
torpedoes the chances would be against scoring two hits, and even two hits 
would probably not sink one of those big fellows over there. So the net result 
would be the loss of six destroyers in exchange for a temporary crippling of one 
or two major Italian units~a very bad bargain in the beggar-your-neighbour 
game of war. 

The Captain had no need to recapitulate all this in his mind; his reasoning 
processes started at this point, up to which the facts were as much part of his 
mental equipment as a musician’s knowledge of the number of flats in a scale. 
For the destroyers to stand any chance of success in the attack which the 
leader’s flag signals were proposing to him the Italians must be distracted, 
their attention diverted and their aim divided. That meant launching another 
attack with the cruisers through the smoke screen so that they could attract the 
Italian fire to themselves, and then the destroyers could slip round the end of 
the screen ahead of the Italians and charge in. The Italian reply to this would 
be to keep their big guns firing at the cruisers and turn their secondary 
armament against the destroyers; but the Captain doubted whether in the 
stress of action the Italian fire control would be effective enough to master this 
added complication. And when the Italians attempted it they would be under 
the rapid fire of the British cruisers, shaken by hits and blinded by splashes. 
Some of their secondary armament, behind thin armour, might be put out of 
action-by some good fortune perhaps even the secondary gunnery control in 
some of the ships might be knocked out by lucky shells. That would make all 
the difference in the world. Another attack of the cruisers would increase the 
stake thrown on the board-exposing them again to the Italian fire at ever- 
lessening range-but it increased the chances of success to a far greater 
proportion. It made a good gamble of it. 

The Captain pulled himself up sharply; his thoughts were running away 
with themselves. He was allowing himself to be carried away by his emotions. 
The realization was thrust upon him by the discovery that he was pleased wfith 
the prospect of plunging once more through the smoke screen, of being 
deafened again by the guns of Artemis^ of seeing the shells he fired striking the 
Italian line. There was pleasure in the thought, and that meant danger. The 
Captain was a man of violent passions, although no mere acquaintance would 
ever have guessed it. People said that ‘Methy’- Captain the Hon. Miles Ernest 
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Troughton-Harrington-Yorke-had ice water in his veins instead of the blue 
blood one would expect of the son of the tenth Viscount Severne, but the 
people who said so did not know him, however close their acquaintance with 
him. The fact that he had a nickname should have warned them of the 
contrary, for even when their initials run together so conveniently, nicknames 
are not given to men who are as cold and hard and unemotional as they thought 
the Captain to be. As a boy and a youth Methy had indulged and indulged 
again in the rich dark pleasure of insane evil temper. He had revelled in the joy 
of having no bounds to his passion, of every restraint cast aside~the sort of joy 
whose intensity not even the drunkard or the drug-addict can know. One of 
Methy’s brothers carried to his grave the scar across his scalp which resulted 
from a blow Methy dealt him-a blow not dealt to kill, for in his rage Methy 
never stopped to think of the possibility of killing, but a blow that might have 
killed. Methy’s brother carried that scar to his grave, the unmarked grave 
amidst the shattered ruins of Boulogne where he fought to the last with the 
Guards. 

Methy’s wife knew about the frightful passions that could shake the man, for 
she had seen something of them. She could remember the young Lieutenant 
about to sail for the East Indian Station, frantic with jealousy that duty was 
taking him to the other side of the world while his rival stayed in England. He 
had been brutal, violent, demanding that she swear to be faithful to him, and 
she had been cold, aloof- concealing her fright- reminding him that they were 
not married or betrothed and that she had no intention of being either as long 
as he behaved like a madman. 

That had been a very late manifestation of passion, called forth by his love 
for a woman; long before that he had come to realize the insidious danger of a 
lack of self-control, and the insidious habit that could be formed by self- 
indulgence, more binding even than a drunkard’s. He had mastered his 
passions, slowly and determinedly. Luckily he had matured early; luckily the 
discipline of the life of a naval cadet had been reinforced by the discipline of 
the life of a poor man’s son-the tenth Viscount Severne had no money to speak 
of, and his three elder sons were in the army. When Gieves’ agent came on 
board at Gibraltar and displayed shocked disapproval of jacket or cap, Methy 
had to smile and refuse to take the easy step of ordering new ones; when his 
rivals thought nothing of dinner at the Savoy or the Berkeley he had to suggest 
Soho. And he had come through without becoming either embittered or 
inhuman. Only a very few people knew that the Captain, good humoured, easy 
going in everything unconnected with the Service, witty and reliable and even 
tempered, had been compelled to learn to be each of these things; and most 
people who were in that secret thought the change was absolutely permanent. 
They looked upon Methy as an extinct volcano; but he himself knew, only too 
well, that he was only a dormant volcano, that mad rage could still master 
him-like some half-tamed animal it would still rise against him the moment he 
took his eye off it. 

So the Captain regarded with suspicion his decision in favour of attacking 
the Italians again; warned by the surge of fighting madness in his brain he 
waited to cool off before reconsidering. He turned on his stool and looked 
about him at the homely and familiar surroundings, at the Torpedo 
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Lieutenant and the Navigating Lieutenant and at Jerningham, at the compass 
and the voice pipes and the hasty after-thought of the Asdic cabinet. That had 
been hurriedly knocked together of three-ply; the Captain clairvoyantly 
foresaw a day when peace-time warships would have Asdic cabinets 
beautifully constructed of teak, elaborately polished and varnished. Three-ply 
was good enough for a light cruiser which might not be afloat by evening. 

The fighting madness passed, his emotions under control again, the Captain 
reconsidered the idea of covering the destroyers’ attack with the cruiser’s fire. 
It was sound enough; the balance sheet of possible losses weighed against the 
chances of possible gains showed a profit. It was worth doing. Yet before 
deciding on a plan, it was as well to think about the enemy’s possible plans; the 
Italians the other side of the smoke screen might be making some movement 
which could entirely nullify the destroyer attack, and they might also have up 
their sleeves some counter-move which could bring disaster on the cruiser 
squadron. The Captain thought seriously about it; if the Italian Admiral had 
any tactical sense he would have turned towards the smoke screen so that when 
the British ship emerged again they would find him not ten thousand yards, 
but only five thousand yards away; at that range the Italian salvoes could 
hardly miss. In a five-minute advance the Italians could reach the smoke 
screen, and in another minute they could be through it, with the convoy in 
sight and in range of their heavy guns. There might be a melee in the smoke 
screen at close quarters, where chance could play a decisive part, and where a 
light cruiser would be as valuable as a battleship. But chance was always 
inclined to favour the bigger squadrons and the bigger ships. The Italians 
could afford to lose heavily if in exchange they could destroy the British 
squadron first and the convoy, inevitably, later. Malta was worth a heavy 
cruiser or two or even a battleship. Far more than that; Malta was worth every 
ship the Italians had at sea, whether the island fortress were considered as the 
bastion of defence of the Eastern Mediterranean- as it was today-or as the 
advanced work from which an attack could be launched upon Italy— as it would 
be tomorrow. 

It was only logical that the Italians should plunge forward into the 
attack-even if there were no other motive than the maintenance of the morale 
and the self-respect of the Italian crews, shaken by Matapan and Taranto and 
doomed to utter ruin if once more the Italian high command refused action 
with a greatly inferior force. That was all logical; the Captain reminded 
himself, smiling bleakly, that in war logic can be refuted by new arguments, 
and courage and dash on the part of the light cruisers could supply those. Time 
was passing, and the sun was sinking lower towards the horizon. The Italians 
had frittered time away. Even if now they made up their minds to attack there 
was a bare chance that a well-fought rearguard action might save the 
convoy-the British ships that survived the smoke screen action might lay 
another screen, and, when that was pierced, another yet, and so on, until 
sunset. A bare chance, but it was a chance. 

The flagship astern, re-emerging from the smoke screen, was flashing a 
searchlight signal to Artemis^ and the Captain heard the Chief Yeoman read off 
the letters one by one. By the time the message was one-third completed the 
Captain could guess what the end of it was going to be. The Admiral had 
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reached the same decision regarding the destroyer attack as had the Captain, 
and this was the order putting into effect the plans discussed so long ago in 
contemplation of this very state of affairs. 

‘Acknowledge,’ said the Captain to the Chief Yeoman of Signals, and then, 
to the Navigating Lieutenant, ‘We’ll attack again. Pilot. Starboard ten.’ 
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FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 

. . . and the attack was made . . . 

‘X’ turret was not under the command of a commissioned officer. The 
Gunnery Lieutenant had found a kindred spirit in his chief gunner’s mate; 
Allonby was one of those inspired fighting men~the Gunnery Lieutenant was 
another good example-that England produces in such numbers. At twenty- 
four, with his profound gunnery experience and his powers of leadership, 
Allonby had a career before him. Chief Petty Officer now, he was obviously 
destined to be commissioned Sub-Lieutenant shortly and Lieutenant 
immediately after, as soon as he should fill in the gaps in his technical 
education. The Captain had his eye on Allonby as a future Admiral. ‘Aft 
through the hawse hole’ the expression went, for describing the promotion of a 
man from the lower deck. Allonby would start with a handicap of six years in 
age, but prompt promotion would soon remedy that. No one could ever be 
quite sure how a man would react to promotion and added responsibility; 
Allonby might be a disappointment, but the Captain did not think it probable. 
On the contrary, he confidently expected that Allonby would clear all the 
hurdles before him and that one of these days Rear-Admiral Allonby would 
hoist his flag in command of a squadron. But that was part of the problematical 
future. In the pressing, concrete present, Allonby was in command of ‘X’ 
turret. He was a hard man and a good-tempered man simultaneously, with no 
mercy for any lazy or careless individual who came under his orders; a martinet 
despite his ease of manner and his unconstrained good humour. The energetic 
men of ‘X’ turret’s crew liked him and admired him; the lazy ones admired him 
equally and liked him nearly as much despite themselves. It had not been easy 
for Allonby; the man promoted from the lower deck to a post of great power 
and responsibility has to face a certain amount of inevitable friction with his 
subordinates. His good temper was only partly responsible for his success with 
his men; the most potent factor was his consistency. The man who smarted 
under Allonby’s reprimands or who went under punishment as a result of his 
charges could see clearly enough that Allonby was not gratifying his own ego, 
or asserting himself in beggar-on-horseback fashion. There was nothing 
moody about Allonby. He worked steadily for the efficiency of ‘X’ turret, and 
he worked for it in the same way every day. He might rule ‘X’ turret with a rod 
of iron, but it was always a rod of iron, not a rod of iron one day and a rod of 
clay the next. 

Even Ordinary Seaman Triggs could appreciate that fact, dimly and without 
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understanding. Triggs was the ship’s bad character, careless, lazy, drunken, 
stupid, dirty-possessed, in other words, of all the qualities likely to get him 
into trouble. Most likely Triggs was of an intelligence well below standard, 
having slipped through the Navy’s tests by misfortune or oversight. In civil 
life he would have sunk to the lowest levels of society, or rather have stayed 
there, among the shiftless drunken dregs which gave him birth. As it was, the 
Navy could feed him and clothe him, build up his physique and keep him at 
work which was not too exacting, but even the Navy could not give him the 
intelligence to profit by all this. His limited brain was almost incapable of 
grasping an order-the sharpest punishment could not impress upon him the 
necessity for listening to what he was told to do and then doing it. Tn at one ear 
and out at the other’ as his exasperated shipmates said, and some would add 
that this was because there was nothing between his ears to act as an 
impediment. Five minutes after the six-inch guns’ crews had been told to fall 
in for exercise the ship’s loudspeaker would always say ‘Ordinary Seaman 
Triggs, close up,’ and it might even be two or three times that Ordinary 
Seaman Triggs was ordered to close up before he came tumbling aft to ‘X’ 
turret, his usual inane grin on his face, while Chief Petty Officer Allonby 
fumed and seethed. Time and place meant nothing to him. As a confirmed 
leave-breaker he rarely could be trusted ashore; when, after months on board 
perforce, he had at last purged himself of the sin of leave-breaking and was 
allowed on shore, it was only to be brought back by the naval police, hideously 
drunk and long overdue, to begin the weary cycle over again. There was always 
something of Triggs’s in the ship’s scranbag-lost property office-it was 
always Triggs who had to be told to get his hair cut or his nails cleaned. 
Captain and Commander had learned to sigh when they saw his name among 
the ship’s defaulters and had him brought up before them, the silly smile on his 
face and his fingers twining aimlessly as he held his cap. The Captain had set in 
motion the official mechanism which would bring about Triggs’s discharge 
from the Navy as unlikely to become an efficient seaman, but in time of war, 
with every man needed, and a personnel of a million men to be administered, 
the mechanism moved slowly, and Triggs was still on board Artemis when the 
battle was fought which decided the fate of the Mediterranean. 

Allonby had stationed Triggs down in the magazine of ‘X’ turret, along with 
the officers’ steward and the other untrained men, where he could do no harm. 
It was odd to think of Triggs put among tons of high explosive deliberately, 
but it was perfectly correct that he was harmless there, for cordite is a stubborn 
material. It will burn readily enough, but nothing save high pressure or 
another explosive will induce it to explode. As long as there was no chance of 
their catching fire the big cylinders of high explosive which Triggs handled 
were as harmless as so many pounds of butter. In the magazine with Triggs 
was Supply Assistant Burney, with more brains and reliability, and what 
Triggs and Burney had to do when the guns were in action was to take the tin 
boxes one by one from the racks in the magazine, extract the cordite charges 
from the boxes, and pass the charges through the flash-tight shutter in the 
bulkhead into the handling-room. Every ten seconds the two guns fifty feet 
above their heads each fired a round; every ten seconds two cordite charges in 
the magazine had to be stripped of their tin cases and passed through the 
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shutter. That was all that had to be done: possibly in the whole ship when she 
w’as in action there w^as no duty calling for less practice or intelligence. Supply 
Assistant Riirney may have felt himself wasted in the after magazine, but his 
routine duties in the ship made it hard to train him for a more exacting task, 
and his friends told him cheerfully that he could devote any attention he had to 
spare to seeing that Triggs did not strike matches dow’n there. How’ Burney 
actually spent his time during the long and dreary w^aits while the guns w’ere 
nox firing w’as in squatting on the steel deck, with a couple of tons of high 
explosive round him and the sea just outside, reading Eccvmniics in Thcoiy and 
Practice, for Burney’s hobby w'as economics and he had vague ideas about 
some sort of career w’hen he should leave the Navy. And Triggs w^ould w’histle 
tunelessly, and fidget about the steel cell that enclosed them, and, possibly, 
think vaguely whatever thoughts may come by chance into such a mind as 
Triggs possessed. He wmild finger the telephone, and peer at the 
thermometer, and drum with his fingers on the bulkhead. It was ahvays a relief 
to Burney wTen the gong jangled and the guns bellowed atrociously overhead 
and he and Triggs had to resume their task of passing cordite through the 
shutters. 

Dowm here in the magazine the forced ventilation w^as ahvays hard at work, 
for cordite is peculiarly susceptible to changes in temperature, and if the after 
magazine w^as ever w’armer or colder than the forw’ard magazine the six guns 
w’ould not shoot identically, the broadsides wmild ‘spread’, and all the skill of 
the spotters, all the uncanny intelligence of the machines, all the training of the 
guns’ crew’s, w^ould be w’asted. So the ventilators hummed their monotonous 
note as air from the outside was forced down, and with it came the greasy 
smoke of the smoke screen, and the sickening stench from the burnt-out 
w’ardroom flat. For the fifth time noW’ the oil smoke was being drawn into the 
magazine, as Artemis made her third attack, but Burney and Triggs had not 
troubled to count, and could not have guessed at the number of times; they 
w’erc probably vaguer about the course of the battle than anyone else in the 
ship. Petty Officer Hannay, in the handling-room, had not much chance of 
telling them, during the brief seconds the flash-tight shutter w’as open, the 
new’s he heard over the loudspeaker. Burney had learned to be fatalistic about 
his ignorance, and Triggs did not care. 
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FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 

. . . in support of the attack made by the destroyers . . . 

The Captain made himself ready to meet any emergency as Artemis shot out of 
the smoke screen. Anything might be aw^aiting him on the other side. He might 
find himself right under the guns of the Italian battleships and heavy cruisers if 
they had moved forward to anticipate the attack. The Italian destroyers might 
be lurking in ambush beyond the smoke screen, ready to send in a salvo of 
torpedoes. It w^as hard to believe that the Italian battle line w’ould remain on 
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the defensive under the repeated goading of these attacks. 

The smoke v^Teaths thinned, the blue sky overhead became visible, and 
there ahead was the Italian line, nine thousand yards away, still fumbling to 
find an unopposed path round the smoke screen that lay between them and 
their prey. The Captain kept his glasses on them as he gave his orders. It was 
the same line of battle- the two elephantine battleships in the van, massive and 
menacing, their silhouetted upperworks showing no sign of damage at that 
distance, and the heavy cruisers in their wake, smoke coiling greasily from 
their funnels. The second cruiser in the line had other smoke leaking from her 
upperworks-clear proof that a shell had got home somewhere in her. 

Artemis came round on a parallel course, and her guns crashed out, the hot 
blast from them eddying over the bridge, the unbelievable noise of them 
beating against the eardrums of officers and men, and the faint smoke from the 
muzzles whirling by alongside. Through his glasses the Captain saw the long 
stout silhouettes of the leading battleship’s big guns against the horizon. 
Slowly they shortened as the turrets trained round. They disappeared behind a 
screen of splashes as Artemis'^ broadside struck-through the splashes the 
Captain saw the gleam of a hit-and then when the splashes were gone the guns 
were still no longer visible, and the Captain knew that they were pointed 
straight at him. Artemis had fired two more broadsides, and at this range the 
shells reached the target a second before the next was fired. Splashes and 
flashes, smoke and spray made the battleship’s outline uncertain, as the 
Captain held her in the field of his glasses, countering the roll and vibration of 
his own ship. But then the Captain saw, through all the vagueness, the sudden 
intense flames of the battleship’s salvo. She had fired, and in that second the 
Captain was aware of four momentary black dots against the blue above her 
silhouette, come and gone so quickly that he could hardly be quite sure of what 
he had seen. It might be a subjective illusion, like the black spots that dance 
before the eyes in a bilious attack. This was no bilious attack; the Captain knew 
that what he had seen were the four big shells of the Italian’s salvo on their way 
towards him, travelling faster than the speed of sound and charged with 
destruction and death. The Captain faced their coming unabashed and 
impersonal. A hundred yards from Artemis^s starboard side rose the massive 
yellow columns of water; surprisingly, one big shell ricocheted from the 
surface, bouncing up without exploding, turning end-over-end and travelling 
slowly enough for the eye to follow it as it passed fifty feet above Artemis^s 
stern. Everything was happening at once; a broadside from Artemis reached its 
target while the flash of the Italian salvo still lingered on the Captain’s retina, 
and another was fired at the very moment that shell was passing overhead. 

‘Turn two points to starboard. Pilot,’ said the Captain to the Navigating 
Lieutenant. 

In response Artemis sheered towards the enemy’s line, shortening the range. 
The Italian salvo had fallen short; they would lengthen the range for the next. 
The Captain saw the gleam of it, saw the black spots dance again before his 
eyes, and then he heard the rumble of the shells overhead, high-pitched for a 
moment and then dropping two tones in the musical scale as they passed to 
fling up their vast fountains a himdred and fifty yards to port; Artemis had 
ducked under the arc of their trajectory like a boxer imder a punch. 
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‘Four points to port. Pilot,’ said the Captain. 

The Italians would shorten their range this time, and Artemis must 
withdraw from the blow like a boxer stepping back. All this time her guns were 
bellowing in reply; the erratic course she was steering would make the 
Gunnery Lieutenant’s task harder, because the range would be opening and 
closing for her just as much as for the Italians; but the Gunnery Lieutenant, 
and the machines in the Transmitting Station would be kept informed of the 
alterations of course, and would not have to guess at them-over in the Italian 
ships the Captain could imagine the inclinometer operators at work, peering at 
their smoke-wreathed, splash-surrounded target and trying to guess whether 
the vague image they saw was growing fatter or thinner. If Artemis zigzagged 
while the Italians maintained a steady course it would be to Artemis's 
advantage, therefore, and she would have more chance of hitting than the 
Italians had; while if the Italians should decide to zigzag, too, it would merely 
make it harder for everyone so as to give the British superiority in training and 
discipline more opportunity still. 

The Captain was handling his ship, watching the Italian gunnery and 
observing the effect of his own. He turned and looked aft; the other cruisers 
had broken through the smoke screen and were blazing away at the Italian line, 
a chain of Davids attacking Goliaths. He turned his attention forward again; 
that was where the destroyers would launch their attack as soon as the Italians 
were fully distracted by the light cruisers. It was a matter for the nicest 
judgement on the part of the destroyer leader, for the cruisers could not be 
subjected for too long to the fire of the Italian battle line. In the very nature of 
things, by pure laws of chance, one or other of those innumerable salvoes must 
strike home at last; he ordered a new change of course, and a sudden flash of 
thought set him smiling grimly again as it crossed his mind momentarily that 
perhaps, if the Italian spotters were rattled and the Italian gunnery officers 
unskilful, the ‘short’ might be corrected as if it were an ‘over’ and he might be 
steering right into the salvo instead of away from it. There was no predicting 
what unnerved men might do. But still it certainly could not be worse than 
pure chance, and the sea was wide and the spread even of an Italian salvo w^as 
small; the Captain’s sane and sanguine temperament reasserted itself. Despite 
that tremendous din, with Artemis rolling in a beam sea, and with a dozen 
factors demanding his attention and his calculation, and in face of appalling 
odds it was necessary that he should remain both clear-headed and cheerful. 

Jerningham behind the Captain felt physically exhausted. The noise and the 
nervous strain were wearing him down. This was the third time Artemis had 
emerged from the shelter of the smoke screen to run the gauntlet of the Italian 
salvoes. How many more times would they have to do this-how many more 
times would they be able to? He was tired, for many emotions had shaken him 
that day, from terror under the morning’s bombing attack to exasperation at 
reading Dora Darby’s letter, and thence to exultation after the first successful 
attack. Exultation was gone now, and he only knew lassitude and weariness. 
He felt he would give anything in the world if only this frightful din would stop 
and the terrible danger would cease. The hand which held the rail beside him 
was cramped with gripping tight, and his throat was so dry that although he 
tried to swallow he could not do so. His eyes were dry too, or so they felt-his 
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lids wanted to droop down over them and seemed to be unable to do so because 
of the friction with the dry surface. He was caught between the upper millstone 
of the Captain's inflexible will and the nether millstone of the Italian 
invulnerability. 

It was a six-inch shell that hit the cruiser eventually, fired perhaps from the 
Italian flagship's secondary armament, or maybe a chance shot from one of the 
cruisers. The chances of dynamics dictated that it did not deal the Artemis 
nearly as severe a shock as the previous hit had done, although it caused far 
more damage. It struck the ship’s side a yard above the water-line abreast of 
‘X' turret, and it penetrated the main deck as it burst, flinging red-hot 
fragments of steel all round it. Beneath the main deck there was No. 7 fuel tank 
containing fifty tons of oil fuel, and the shell ripped it open as it set everything 
ablaze. Oil welled up into the blaze and blazed itself, and the heat generated by 
the fire set more and more of the expanding oil welling up to feed the fire. The 
roll of the ship sent the burning oil running over the decks, turning the after- 
part of the ship into one mass of flames. 

It was not merely the oil which burnt; it was not merely No. 7 fuel tank 
which was ripped open by the flying red-hot steel. Inboard of where the shell 
struck was ‘X' turret, and from ‘X' turret downwards to the bottom of the ship 
extended the ammunition supply arrangements for the turret-the lobby below 
the gunhouse and the magazine below the lobby. Fragments of the shell came 
flying through that thin steel of the bulkhead of ‘X' turret lobby, and with the 
fragments came the flame of the explosion. The rating at the shell ring, the 
rating at the ammunition hoist, fell dead at their posts, killed by the jagged 
steel, and the petty officer in charge of the lobby, and the other ratings survived 
them only by a second. They died by fire, but it was a quick death. One 
moment they were alive and hard at work; the next, and the cordite charge in 
the hoist had caught alight and was spouting flames which filled full the whole 
interior of the lobby. One quick breath, and the men who took that breath fell 
dead. It was their dead bodies upon which the flame then played, so hot that 
the bodies were burned away in smoke and gas during the few seconds that the 
ammunition blaze lasted. Lobby and crew were wiped out; of the crew nothing 
remained— nothing— and of the lobby only the red-hot steel box, its sides 
warped and buckled with the heat. 

On the bridge the shock of the blow passed nearly unfelt; the crash of the 
explosion nearly unheard, Jerningham saw the Chief Yeoman of Signals, on 
the wing of the bridge, looking anxiously aft. Where Jerningham stood the 
funnels and super-structure blocked the view astern, and he walked to the side 
and leaned over, craning his neck to look aft. Dense black smoke was pouring 
out of the side of the ship and was being rolled by the wind towards the enemy, 
and as Jerningham looked he saw massive flames sprouting at the root of the 
smoke, paling as a trick of the wind blew the smoke away, reddening as the 
srnoke screened the sunshine from them. It was a frightening sight. 

^ Turn two points to starboard, pilot,’ said the Captain to the Navigating 
Lieuten^t; he was still handling his ship to avoid the shells raining round her, 
tmconscious of what had happened. Jerningham saluted to catch his attention, 
and the Captain turned to him. 

Ship s on fire aft, sir,’ said Jerningham. His voice quavered, and was 
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drowned as he spoke by the roar of the guns. He repeated himself, more loudly 
this time, and the need to speak more loudly kept his voice steady. It was two 
full seconds before the Captain spoke, and then it was only one word, which 
meant nothing. 

‘Yes?’ said the Captain. 

‘Pretty badly, apparently, sir,’ said Jerningham. Exasperation at the 
Captain’s dullness put an edge to his voice. 

‘Very good, Jerningham, thank you,’ said the Captain. 

The guns bellowed again, their hot blast whirling round the bridge, 

‘The reports will come in soon,'^ said the Captain. ‘Pilot, turn four points to 
port.’ 

On the instant he was immersed again in the business of handling the ship. 
The destroyers were at this very moment dashing out of their ambush round 
the end of the smoke screen, and this was the time for them to be given all 
possible support. As long as the guns w^ould fire, as long as the ship would 
answer her helm, she must be kept in the fighting line-for that matter she must 
be kept in the fighting line anyway, if for no other reason than to attract to 
herself as much of the Italian fire as possible. The fact that she was a mass of 
flames aft did not affect the argument. Whether she was doomed to blow up, or 
whether eventually she was going to sink, had no bearing on the present. She 
would or she would not. Meanwhile, there went the destroyers. 

The Captain fixed his glasses on them. The attack had been well judged, and 
the destroyers were racing down to meet the Italians on a course converging at 
an acute angle. They were going at their highest speed- even at this distance 
the Captain could see their huge bow-waves, brilliant white against the grey; 
and their sterns had settled down so deep in the troughs they ploughed in the 
surface as to be almost concealed. The White Ensigns streamed behind them, 
and the thin smoke from their funnels lay above the surface of the sea in rigid 
parallel bars. 

The Captain swung his glasses back to the Italian fleet, and from there to the 
other cruisers steaming briskly along with their guns blazing; for the first time 
he saw the dense smoke which was pouring out of Artemis's quarter. He saw it, 
but his mind did not register the sight-the decision to take no action about the 
ship being on fire had already been made. He changed the ship’s course again 
to dodge the salvoes and looked once more at the destroyers. His glasses had 
hardly begun to bear on them wEen he saw the sea all about them leap up into 
fountains-the Italians had at last opened fire on them. For a full minute of the 
necessary five that they must survive they had been unopposed. The 
destroyers began to zigzag; the Captain could see their profiles foreshortening 
first in one sense and then in the other as they turned from side to side like 
snipe under gunfire. Evasive action of that sort was a stern test of the gunners 
firing on them. Not merely was the range decreasing but the bearing was 
constantly altering- traversing a big gun back and forth to keep the sights on a 
little ship as handy as a destroyer, zigzagging under the unpredictable whim of 
her captain, was a chancy business at best. 

It was important to note whether the Italian fire was accurate or not. The 
whole surface of the sea between the destroyers and the Italians was pock- 
marked with splashes, and far beyond the destroyers too. There were wild 
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shots which threw up the sea hardly a mile from the Italians' bows, and there 
were wild shots falling three miles astern of the destroyers; over the whole of 
that length and making a zone a mile and a half wide, a hundred guns were 
scattering five hundred shells every minute, but the splashes were clustered 
more thickly about the destroyers than anywhere else-that much at least could 
be said for the Italian gunnery. 

There were flashes darting from the destroyers, too. They were banging 
away with their 4.7-inch popguns-peashooters would not be much less 
effective against the massive steel sides of the Italian battleships, but there was 
always the chance of a lucky hit. The leading destroyer vanished utterly in a 
huge pyramid of splashes, and the Captain gulped, but two seconds later she 
emerged unharmed, her guns still firing, jinking from side to side so sharply 
that her freeboard disappeared as she lay over. 

Jerningham was at the Captain's side again, with a report received by 
telephone. 

' '"X” turret reports they have flooded the magazine, sir,' said Jerningham to 
the Captain's profile. 

'Thank you,’ said the Captain without looking round. 

If the after magazine was flooded it would mean that the two guns in ‘X' 
turret would be silent, that was all. There were still the four guns of 'A' and 'B' 
turrets in action, and four guns fired a large enough salvo for efficiency. 
Artemis would not blow^ up yet awhile, either; but as the Captain would not 
have varied his course of action even if he had been utterly certain that she was 
going to blow up in the next minute that did not matter. 

The leading destroyer disappeared again in the splashes, and reappeared 
again miraculously unhurt. The second destroyer in the line swung round 
suddenly at right angles, her bows pointed almost straight for Artemis. A cloud 
of white steam enveloped her, and then a moment or two later her black bows 
crept out of it and she began to crawl slowly away, steam and smoke still 
pouring from her as she headed for the shelter of the smoke screen. It was the 
first casualty; some shell had hit her in the boiler-room presumably. The other 
five were still tearing towards their objective; the Captain swung his glasses 
back at the Italian line in time to see a bright flash on the side of the Italian 
flagship— indisputably a hit and not gunfire, for it was a single flash-but he did 
now know enough about the broadsides Artemis had been firing to be able to 
credit it either to his own ship or to the destroyers. ‘A’ and turrets were still 
firing away, but, amazingly, the ears were so wearied by the tremendous sound 
that they took no special note of it unless attention was specially directed upon 
the guns. 

By now the destroyers must be nearly close enough to discharge their 
torpedoes. The Captain tried to estimate the distance between them and their 
objective. Six thousand yards, maybe. Five thousand, perhaps— it was difficult 
to tell at that angle. The officers in command had displayed all the necessary 
courage and devotion. And the Italian destroyers were creeping out ahead of 
the Italian battle line to meet them now— they had been left behind when the 
Italian fleet turned about to try and work round the^ smoke screen, and had 
been compelled to sheer away widely to get on the disengaged side, and had 
then had to waste all those precious minutes working their way up to the head 
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of the line where they should have been stationed all along. At the first hint of a 
British destroyer attack they should have been ready to move forward to fend it 
off, engaging with their own class beyond torpedo range of the battle line. The 
Captain fancied that there was a bad quarter-hour awaiting the senior Italian 
destroyer officer if ever he made port; he would probably be unjustly treated, 
but a naval officer who expected justice was expecting too much. 

The leading British destroyer was wheeling round now, and the others were 
following her example, turning like swallows. Presumably at that moment the 
torpedoes were being launched, hurled from the triple tubes at the Italian line. 
Thirty torpedoes, the Captain hoped, were now dashing through the water, 
twenty feet below the surface against the Italians-sixty thousand pounds’ 
worth of machinery thrown into the sea on the chance that five pounds’ worth 
of T.N.T. might strike home; that was as typical of war as anything he knew; 
the dive bombers he had beaten off that morning were a hundred times more 
expensive still. 

He kept his glasses on the Italian line so as to make sure of the effect of the 
torpedo attack, even while, in the midst of the deafening din, he continued to 
handle his ship so as to evade the enemy’s salvoes. He was wet through from 
the splash of a shell close overside, and his skin kept reporting to his inattentive 
mind the fact that it was clammy and cold, just as in the same way he had been 
listening to reports on the progress of the struggle to extinguish the fire aft. 
This was the crisis of the battle, the moment which would decide the fate of 
Malta and of the world. Whatever happened to that fire aft, he must keep his 
ship in action a little longer, keep his four remaining six-inch guns in action, 
not merely to cover the retirement of the destroyers but to out-face and out- 
brave that line of Italian capital ships. 
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FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 

. . . the ship sustained another hit . . . 

When that six-inch shell struck Artemis's side they were hardly aware of it 
forward on the bridge, but aft in ‘X’ turret there could be no misunderstanding 
of what had happened- they heard the crash and felt the jar of the explosion, 
smelt the suffocating stench of high explosive and burning fuel, and saw the 
red fiames that raged round them. Beneath their feet in the gunhouse they felt 
the whole structure stir uneasily, like the first tremor of an earthquake, but the 
guns’ crews could not allow that to break the smooth rhythm of loading and 
firing- sliding shells and charges from the hoist to the breeches, inserting the 
tubes and masking the vents, closing the breeches and then swinging them 
open again. Yet something else broke that rhythm. 

‘Hoist’s stopped working, Chief,’ reported Number Two at the right-hand 
gun. 

‘Use the ready-use charges,’ said Allonby. 

Three rounds for each gun were kept in ‘X’ turret in contemplation of such 
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an emergency-enough for half a minute’s firing. There is no point in keeping 
ammunition below the surface of the sea in the magazine and yet maintaining 
large quantities of high explosive above decks behind a trivial inch of steel. 
And when dealing with high explosive-with cylinders of cordite that can 
spout flames a hundred feet long a second after ignition-thirty seconds is a 
long time. 

Allonby bent to the steel voice pipe beside him which led down to the lobby 
beneath his feet. A blast of hot air greeted him, and he hastily re-stoppered the 
pipe, for actual flame might come through there. The turret walls were hot to 
the touch-almost too hot to touch; the gunhouse must be seated at that 
moment in a sea of flame. It was just as well they were firing off those ready-use 
rounds and getting rid of them the best possible way. The turret was filling 
with smoke so that they could hardly sec or breathe. They could be suffocated 
or baked alive in this steel box; the party in the lobby below must have been 
killed instantly. The instinct of self-preservation would have driven Allonby 
and the guns’ crews out of ‘X’ turret the moment those red flames showed 
through the slits. It would be hard to believe that flight was actually the last 
thought that occurred to them, except that our minds arc dulled by tales of 
heroism and discipline. We hear so many stories of men doing their duty that 
our minds are biased in that direction. The miracle of men staying in the face 
of the most frightful death imaginable ceases to be a miracle unless attention is 
directly called to it. Undisciplined men, untrained men, would have seen those 
flames and felt that heat; they might have halted for one paralysed second, but 
the moment realization broke in upon them they would have fled in the wildest 
panic that nothing would have stopped-possibly not even the threat of a worse 
fate (if one could be imagined) than being baked to death in a steel box. In ‘X’ 
turret under Allonby’ s leadership the thought of flight occurred to no one; 
they went on loading and reloading. Allonby had to take the decision that 
would make his turret utterly useless, even if the lobby and the hoist could be 
repaired; he had to relegate himself from being the proud captain of 'X’ turret 
into the position of being a mere passenger at the same time as he put one-third 
of the main armament of Artemis out of action for good. He had to bear all the 
responsibility himself; with that fire blazing there was not even time to ask 
permission from the Gunnery Lieutenant. 

Allonby seized the voice pipe to the magazine, and to his intense relief it was 
answered; Allonby knew Burney’s voice as he knew the voice of every man 
under his command. 

‘Flood the magazine,’ said Allonby. 

‘Flood the magazine?’ 

There was a question mark at the end of the sentence-it was not the usual 
Navy repetition of an order. The crash of the firing of the next round made 
Allonby pause for a second before he repeated himself, slowly and distinctly, 
making quite sure that he was understood. The last round was fired from the 
guns as he plugged the voice pipe. 

‘Clear the turret,’ said Allonby to his men, and they began to scramble out, 
leaping through the flames to safety as if it were some ceremonial worship of 
Moloch. 

Allonby applied himself to the telephone. The Gunnery Lieutenant and the 
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Transmitting Station must know at once that ‘X’ turret had ceased to fire; 
otherwise both the control and the spotting of the other guns would suffer^' 
When he had finished that it was too late to escape from the turret, w^hich„was 
ringed with fire now and whose steel plates w^ere red hot. 

And down below the main deck, below the water-line, Ordinary Seaman 
Triggs and Supply Assistant Burney came out from the magazine into the 
handling-room crew^ The elaborate mechanisms which had been specially 
designed for this emergency had played their part in saving the ship from 
instant destruction. All the way along the chain of ammunition supply, from 
magazine and shell-room to handling-room, from handling-room to lobby, 
from lobby to turret, there were flash-proof doors and shutters. At Jutland 
twenty-six years ago, similar hits had resulted in the destruction of three big 
battle cruisers; the roaring flames of one ignited charge had flashed from one 
end to the other, from turret to magazine, setting off the tons of high explosive 
in a blast w^hich had blown the huge ships to fragments. In Artemis only the 
lobby had been wiped out, and only two charges had added their hundred-foot 
flames to those of the burning fuel. The flash-proof doors had allow^ed time, 
had stretched the period during w^hich safety action could be taken from one- 
tenth of one second to fifteen seconds-time for Allonby to give his orders; 
possibly time for Burney or Triggs to carry them out. The alleyway in w^hich 
the group found themselves w’as a place of unimaginable horror. It was filled 
with dense smoke, but no smoke could be thick enough to hide the scene 
entirely. Through holes in the torn deck above long tongues of red flame were 
darting intermittently down from the blazing lobby. At the end of the alleyw^ay 
the bursting shell had blown bulkheads and doors into a porcupine-tangle of 
steel blades which protruded from a burning sea of oil; and with every 
movement of the ship the surface lapped over them and the flames ran farther 
down the alleyway. The heat was terrific, and although the flames were distinct 
enough the smoke was so thick that only objects directly illuminated by them 
were visible-the men groped about blinded, their lungs bursting and their 
eyes streaming. 

‘Flood the magazine!’ shouted Burney in the fog. He ran round to w^here the 
twin wheels were which operated the inlet valves, with Triggs behind him; 
they ran through thin fire. Burney laid his hands on the wheels. 

He had been drilled as far as this. Among the innumerable gunnery drills, 
R.I. exercises and sub-calibre work, sometimes the order had come through 
‘Clear “X” turret. Flood the magazine,’ and Burney had run to the valves, 
even as he had now, and laid his hands on the wheels, as he did now, with 
Triggs beside him. Mechanical arrangements for flooding magazines might as 
well not exist if a man w’^ere not detailed to operate them, and practised in what 
he had to do; and not one man, but two, for men may die in the Navy, 

But in this case action was diiBferent from practice, for the wheels were too 
hot to touch. Involuntarily Burney snatched his hands back from them with a 
cry of pain. They were seared and burnt. A sluggish river of burning oil 
trickled towards them and stopped five feet from them. Burney put his hands 
to the wheels again, but when he put his weight on his hands to force the 
wheels round it was more than his will would endure. He cried out with pain, 
agonized. Blind reflexes made him put his charred hands under his armpits as 
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he stamped with agony and the burning oil edged nearer to him. 

Cordite is a touchy substance, impatient of bonds. Free from confinement it 
will submit to rough treatment; it can be dropped, or thrown or tossed about 
without resenting the indignity. It will even burn, two out of three times, 
without exploding-a block consuming itself in a second, which is its 
approximate rate of combustion, instead of in a hundredth of a second, which 
is its rate of explosion. But if it is compressed or confined it will resent it 
vigorously. A pinch of fulminate then will make it explode, the wave of 
explosion jumping from molecule to molecule through the whole mass with 
the speed of light. And cordite is touchy about the temperature at which it is 
kept, too-let that rise a few degrees, and it begins to decompose. Nitrous 
fumes begin to rise from it; strange, complex, unstable nitrous acids begin to 
form within it. It begins to heat itself up spontaneously, accelerating the 
process in a vicious circle. So that if its temperature is allowed to rise while at 
the same time it is kept confined a pressure is developed which increases by 
leaps and bounds, and the decomposing cordite, compressed beyond all 
bounds, will explode without waiting for a primer to set it off. 

Within ‘X’ turret magazine temperature and pressure were rising rapidly as 
the magazine’s bulkheads passed on their heat to the cordite within. Thick 
yellow fumes (although there was no human eye within to see them) were 
flooding into the magazine as the unstable molecules stirred restlessly. A blast 
was approaching which would tear the ship in two, which might wipe out every 
human life within her. Pressure was piling up. Ordinary Seaman Triggs heard 
Burney’s cries; the flames from the burning oil dimly illuminated Burney’s 
shadowy figure bowed over his charred hands. Drill and discipline had left a 
mark even on Trigg’s vague mental make-up. He knew orders were meant to be 
obeyed, although it was so easy to forget them and so easy to be distracted from 
their execution. When he went on shore he never meant to overstay his leave; it 
was only that he forgot; only that drink confused and muddled him. When the 
order came over the loudspeaker ‘“X” turret crew close up,’ he would always 
obey it promptly except that he was so often thinking about something else. 
Here amid the smoke and flame of the alleyway, Triggs, oddly enough, was 
thinking about nothing except the business in hand. He saw Burney try to turn 
the wheels and fail, and without hesitation he took up the task. The pain in his 
hands was frightful, but Triggs was able to ignore it. He flung his weight on the 
wheels and they moved; again and again they moved, turning steadily. 

Temperature in the magazine was high; there was a red danger mark on the 
thermometer hung within and the mercury was far, far above it. Pressure was 
high, too. Triggs turned the wheels, the steel rods rotated, the worm-gear 
turned, and the inlet valves in the magazine slowly opened to admit the sea. 
Momentarily there was a strange reluctance on the part of the sea to enter; the 
pressure within was so high that the twelve feet below water-line of the valves 
did not give enough counter-pressure to force the water in. Then Artemis 
rolled, rolling the valves three feet further below the surface, and that added 
pressure just sufficed. Two jets of water sprang up into the magazine, greedily 
absorbing the yellow nitrous fumes and cooling the heated gas so that the 
pressure within the magazine dropped abruptly; even when Artemis went back 
to an even keel the sea still welled up into the magazine, and when she heeled 
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over the next time the jets spouted far higher, cooling and absorbing so that 
now the sea rushed in like a flood, filling the whole magazine. 

Triggs knew now that his hands hurt him; the charred bones were visible 
where the flesh of his palms had been burned away. He was sobbing with pain, 
the sobs rising to a higher and higher pitch as the pain grew more intense and 
the realization of it more and more acute; wounds in the hand seem to be 
especially unnerving and painful, presumably because of the ample nerve 
supply to their surfaces. Burney mastered his own agony for a space, sufficient 
to lead Triggs forward to the sick-bay where Sick Berth Petty Officer Webster 
was doing his best to attend to the wounded who were being brought in here 
now that the wardroom and the Surgeon Lieutenant-Commander had been 
wiped out. Webster could at least bandage those frightful hands, and at least 
could give morphia to check those high-pitched sobs of Triggs’s. 

And meanwhile the Commander and his men, with 'X’ turret’s crew to help, 
and Sub-Lieutenant Richards with such of his men as the shell had left alive, 
battled with hoses and chemical extinguishers against the sea of flames that had 
engulfed the after half of the ship, reducing it bit by bit from a sea to a lake, 
from a lake to isolated pools, until at last the tons of sea water which the pumps 
brought on board had extinguished every spark. 
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FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 


. . . with moderate damage . . . 


When the crew of Artemis was at action stations one of the loneliest men in the 
ship was Henry Hobbs, Stoker First Class. His station was in the shaft timnel, 
aft, a watertight door behind him and a watertight door in front of him, cutting 
him off from the rest of the world, and his duty was to watch over the eight 
shaft-bearings and to see that they did not run hot. The shaft tunnel was an 
inch less than five feet in height, so that Hobbs walked about in it bent double; 
and it was lighted eerily by a few sparse electric bulbs, and when Artemis was 
under full power, as she had been during this battle, the tunnel was full of the 
incessant high-pitched note of the shaft, which in that confined space made a 
continuous noise of a tone such as to make the unaccustomed listener feel he 
could not bear to listen to it any longer. Stoker Hobbs was used to it; in fact, it 
might as well be said he liked the noise and that it was no hardship for him to be 
stationed in the shaft tunnel; it must be further admitted that when action 
stations were being allotted Hobbs had looked so earnestly at Stoker Petty 
Officer Harmsworth so as to attract his attention and gain his influence in his 
favour in the matter. Harmsworth had cheerfully put forward Hobbs’s name 
for duty in the tunnel because Hobbs was essentially reliable. It was unlikely 
that more than once in a watch an officer would come into the tunnel to inspect, 
so the stoker on duty there must be someone who could be trusted to do his 
duty without supervision. 

The duty was not a very exacting one, because the main duty that Hobbs had 
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to perform was to watch his eight bearings. He could tell by touch when one 
was running hot instead of warm, and he had exactly to anticipate this by 
opening the oil valve regulating the flow of lubricating oil to the bearing. The 
only other thing he had to do was to watch the bilge below the shaft-the 
ultimate lowest portion of the ship-and report if it began to deepen. The rest 
of the time Hobbs could spend in communion with God. 

In Hobbs’s opinion the shaft tunnel was the ideal place in which to address 
himself to God, and this opinion was the result of a large variety of factors. It 
was odd that the least potent of these factors was that he could be alone in the 
tunnel-solitude is something hard to find in a light cruiser crammed with a full 
wartime crew. The art of staying sane in a crowd, and of retaining one’s 
individuality when living night and day shoulder to shoulder with one’s 
fellows, has been perfected through generations of seamen since Drake in the 
give-and-take life of the lower deck, and a man has freedom enough to speak to 
God if he wishes to. The man who says his prayers is just another individual, as 
is the man who indulges in the almost forgotten habit of chewing tobacco, or 
the man who amazingly sleeps face downward in his hammock. 

So solitude was to Hobbs’s mind only the least attractive aspect of duty in 
the shaft tunnel-it was of some importance, but not of much. That continuous 
high-pitched hum was more important. Hobbs found that it led his mind 
towards the higher things of life. The finest organ playing in the world, the 
most impassioned sermons were less effective in this way than the note of the 
shaft as far as Hobbs was concerned. The vibration played its part, too; 
nowhere in the length and breadth and depth of H.M.S. Artemis was the 
vibration as noticeable as in the shaft tunnel. That vibration, intense and 
rapid, always set Stoker Hobbs thinking about the wrath of God-the 
connexion could hardly be apparent to anyone else, but to Hobbs it was clear 
enough. It was important, for in Hobbs’s mind God was a Being who was filled 
with implacable wrath-implacable towards Hobbs alone, as far as Hobbs 
knew' or cared. It was none of Hobbs’s concern how God felt towards all the 
other men who swarmed through the ship. The naked steel that surrounded 
Hobbs in the tunnel, and the dreary lighting-harsh patches of light and 
darkness-reminded Hobbs of God, too, and so did the cramped confinement, 
and the blind leaps and surges of the tunnel when the ship was in a sea-way. 
And w'hen the guns were firing the sound of them, by some trick of acoustics, 
was carried through the steel framework of the ship to a focus in the tunnel, so 
that it resounded like a steel drainpipe pounded with sledgehammers. 

From this picture of the shaft tunnel can be drawn a picture, then, of the 
aspect of God which Stoker Hobbs thought was turned towards him, seeing 
that it was here, amid the din and vibration, among these repulsive 
surroundings, that he thought he was nearest to Him. Hobbs would have been 
the first to agree, on the other hand, that this was definitely only one aspect of 
God; just as only one face of the moon is visible to us on earth, however the 
earth rotates and the moon revolves, so God steadily kept only one side of Him 
towards Hobbs; there was another, beneficent side which other and more 
fortunate people could see-just as from another planet the back of the moon is 
visible-but they were not such frightful sinners, such utterly lost souls as was 
Henry Hobbs. 
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Close questioning of him, by someone whom Hobbs could not suspect of 
flippancy or irreligion, would have elicited from him the fact~not the 
admission-that all these dreadful sins of Hobbs’s were at most venial, and the 
greater part of them were at least a dozen years old. At twenty Hobbs had 
kissed a girl or two and drunk a glass of beer or two too many. Possibly he had 
even gone a shade further in both directions, but only a shade. As a boy he 
had stolen from his hardworking mother’s purse, and once he had stolen a 
doughnut in a baker’s shop. But Hobbs was utterly convinced that his 
childhood and youth had been one long orgy of sin, meriting eternal 
damnation a dozen times over; at thirty-two he was still paying for them in 
penance and submission to a God who might some day forgive and who 
meanwhile only deigned to acknowledge the sinner’s existence in such places 
as the shaft tunnel. 

When he had gone the rounds of his eight bearings and seen that they were 
all properly lubricated, and after he had tried the bilge and made certain w^ater 
was not rising in the ship, Hobbs took oflf the little black skull-cap he wore on 
duty to cushion the blows his head was always sustaining in the tunnel w^hen 
the ship rolled. He clasped his hands before him-his head was already bowed, 
thanks to the lowness of the tunnel-and he prayed once more to God for 
forgiveness for what had passed between him and Mary Walsh that evening in 
the darkened cinema. 

The second hit on Artemis did not extinguish the lights in the shaft tunnel 
immediately. Hobbs felt it and heard it, but it w^as fifteen seconds later before 
the flames burned through the insulation of the wdring somewhere along its 
course and plunged the tunnel into complete darkness. Hobbs stood quite still, 
hunched over in the tunnel, with no glimmer of light at all. The shaft went on 
singing its vast song, and all about him was God. He was not afraid. ‘X’ turret 
guns above his head fell silent~he could distinguish between a full broadside 
and the fire merely of ‘A’ and ‘B’ turrets-but the framework of the ship 
transmitted a great many new noises to him, crashes and thumps and bangs, as 
the flames roared through the stern and the damage control party fought them 
down. He waited a while for the lights to come on again, but the fire was so far 
aft that the emergency circuit to the shaft tunnel was involved as well; there 
would be no more light in the shaft tunnel until-if Artemis ever came out of 
this battle-the wiremen could, under the instructions of the Torpedo 
Gunner’s Mate, restore the circuit. Hobbs took his electric torch out of the 
pocket of his dungarees and made the round of the bearings again, turning the 
valves on and off, and when he finished he switched the torch off again. If there 
was no light there was no light, and that was an end to the business. He 
certainly was not going to waste the electricity in his torch, for no one-except 
God who shared the darkness with him~knew how long this action was going 
to last and how long it would be before he was relieved. God was all about him 
in the shaft tunnel. He could stand there, bent half double, and wait. 

One moment he was alone with God in the darkness of the tunnel; the next, 
it seemed to him, and he was knee deep in water, so suddenly it poured in. The 
surprising thing about that water was that it was hot. It had not come in direct 
from the sea-it was sea-water which had been pumped on the flames, had 
quenched areas of red-hot steel plating, and had thence found its way by 
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devious routes—a fragile light cruiser after two heavy hits and two fires was 
likely to have many passages open in it-down into the shaft tunnel. As the ship 
rolled and pitched the water surged up and down the tunnel, almost carrying 
Hobbs off his feet and splashing up into his face when it broke against the 
obstacle of his body. 

He groped his way through the darkness to the telephone and lifted the 
receiver. It was some seconds before Hewlett or Grant at the telephone 
switchboard were able to attend to the red light which glowed at the foot of the 
board to show that the hardly-used telephone in the shaft tunnel was off its 
hook. During that interval the water rose suddenly again to Hobbs’s waist-not 
hot this time but icy cold, for the red-hot plating was all quenched by now. 
When the ship rolled the water surged clear over Hobbs’s head, throwing him 
down still holding the receiver. Hewlett plugged in-Hobbs heard the welcome 
click-and said ‘Exchange’. 

‘Engine-room,’ said Hobbs, and when he heard the answer, ‘Hobbs-shaft 
tunnel here. I want the officer of the watch.’ 

The water dashed him against the tunnel walls as he waited again until 
Lieutenant Bastwick answered him and he made his report. 

‘We’ll pump you out,’ said Bastwick. ‘Open up the discharge valves.’ 

Hobbs put back the telephone-under water-and felt his way to the valves. 
The motion of the ship sent the water up and down the tunnel; not merely did 
it wash over Hobbs’s head, but when his head was clear it also compressed or 
rarefied the air at the end of the tunnel where Hobbs was so that his eardrums 
crackled and his breath laboured on those occasions when he had the chance to 
breathe. The water still flooded into the tunnel- overhead where the damage 
control party fought the flames it naturally occurred to no one that down in the 
shaft tunnel their efforts were fast drowning one of their shipmates-and there 
were twenty tons of it now, hurtling from end to end and from side to side. It 
picked Hobbs up and dashed him against the watertight door; the point of his 
shoulder took the shock, and he felt his collar-bone break. It was painful to 
raise his right arm after that, but he stuck his hand into the front of his 
dungarees as a substitute sling. The discharge valves were open now, and he 
hoped the pumps were at work. 

The next rush of water up the tunnel was less violent, although it jarred him 
against the watertight door and hurt his collar-bone again, and the next one 
was weaker still, hardly over his waist. There were pumps at work all over the 
ship-some pumping water in as fast as possible to quench the fire, and others 
pumping it out again as fast as possible from those compartments down into 
which it drained in torrents, for watertight doors and watertight hatchways 
work only moderately well after a ship has been struck by heavy shells and has 
had a bad fire rage through a quarter of her length. Hundreds of horse-power 
were being consumed in this effort, and for hours now the engine-room had 
been called upon to supply the sixty-five thousand horse-power needed for full 
speed. The Commander (E) had had the responsibility of seeing to it that 
engines and boilers would produce more power than they had been designed to 
produce, and for a longer time than it was fair that they should be asked to do 
so; the fact that First Class Stoker Hobbs was not drowned miserably in the 
shaft tunnel was some measure of the Commander (E)’s success in his task. 
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Hobbs was still alive. His right hand was thrust into the breast of his 
dungarees, and his shoulder pained him. He was utterly in the dark, for his 
saturated electric torch refused to function. But he was alive, and he knew his 
way about the shaft tunnel, from one bearing to another, to the oil valves and 
back again, and his work which could be carried out one-handed. These were 
not circumstances in which he felt himself to be justified in asking for relief, 
and he made no such request; indeed, it did not occur to himself to do so. God 
was with him in the darkness, and as it happened Hobbs had never been in the 
shaft tunnel in darkness before. It seemed to him as if in the darkness God was 
not as implacable, as remorseless, as he was when the tunnel was lit up-that 
may easily be explained by the harsh black-and-white lighting of the tunnel, 
for there were no soft tones about it when the bulbs functioned. Very deep 
down within him, very faintly, Hobbs may have felt that this experience, this 
being flung about by tons of water in a confined space, his broken collar-bone 
and his near-drowning, was an expiation of his goings-on with Mary Walsh, 
but Hobbs was a man of slow mental reactions and of morbidly sensitive 
conscience, and if this feeling was there at all it was very slight, even if later, 
after mature consideration, it grew stronger. It was just the solid darkness 
which was comforting to Hobbs, and his reaction to it was to feel as if God 
were not quite so angry with him. He felt his way round the eight bearings with 
his left hand, and as he did so he whistled between his teeth, which he had not 
done since first the conviction of sin had come upon him. It was a very faint 
little whistle, not audible at all through the high-pitched song of the shaft, and 
when Hobbs realized what he was doing he cut himself off, but not very 
abruptly. 
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FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 


.but firing was maintained . . . 


At some time during the few minutes-during the interval measured perhaps in 
seconds-following immediately after the launching of their torpedoes by the 
destroyers, a shell was fired from H.M.S. Artemis which changed the face of 
the war, altered the whole history of the world. Men and women in Nigeria or 
Czechoslovakia would feel the impact of that shell upon their lives. Head- 
hunting cannibals in Papua, Siberian nomads seeking a scant living among the 
frozen tundra of Asia, toddling babies in the cornfields of Iowa, and their 
children’s children, would all, in the years to come, owe something to that 
shell. 

For the correct apportionment of the credit the history of that shell and the 
charge which sent it on its way should be traced back to their origins. There 
were, somewhere in England, women whose skin was stained yellow by the 
picric acid which entered into the composition of the bursting charge, who 
sacrificed strength and beauty in the munitions factory that filled that shell; 
their hair was bound under caps and their feet encased in felt slippers lest the 
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treacherous material they handled should explode prematurely. There were 
women at the precision lathes who turned that shell until it fitted exactly, to the 
thousandth of an inch, into the rifling of the gun that fired it. There were the 
men that mined the iron and the coal, and the slaving foundry-workers who 
helped to cast the shell. There were the devoted sailors of the Mercantile 
Marine, who manned the ship that bore the nickel that hardened the steel from 
Canada to England, in the teeth of the fiercest blockade Germany could 
maintain. There were the metallurgists who devised the formula for the steel, 
and there were the chemists who worked upon the explosive. There were the 
railwaymen and the dockyard workers who handled the deadly thing under the 
attack of the whole strength of the Nazi air power. The origins of that shell 
spread too far back and too widely to be traced-forty millions of people made 
their contribution and their sacrifice that that shell might be fired, forty 
millions of people whose dead lay in their streets and whose houses blazed 
round them, working together in the greatest resurgence of patriotism and 
national spirit that the world has known, a united eflfort and a united sacrifice 
which some day may find an historian. Perhaps he will be able to tell of the 
women and the children and the men who fought for freedom, who gave life 
and limb, eyesight and health and sanity, for freedom in a long-drawn and 
unregretted sacrifice. 

The miners and the sailors, the munition workers and the railwaymen, had 
played their part, and now the shell stood in its place in ‘A’ turret shell-room, 
and the charge that was to dispatch it lay in its rack in the forward turret 
magazine. There were only humble workers down there, men like Triggs and 
Burney who worked in the after turret magazine. Harbord, the Captain’s 
steward, was stationed in the forward magazine-a thin, dried-up little man, 
who was aware of the importance of serving bacon and eggs in the most correct 
manner possible when his Captain called for them. Harbord had come into the 
Navy from the Reserve, and had passed the earlier years of his life as a steward 
in the Cunard White Star. He had found promotion there, rising from steward 
in the second-class to steward in a one-class ship, and from there to steward in 
the first-class in a slow ship, and eventually supreme promotion, to steward in 
the first-class in a five-day ship, where the tips were pound notes and five- 
dollar bills, and where he waited upon film stars and industrial magnates, 
millionaires and politicians. 

He gave them good service; perhaps the best service the world has ever 
known was that given in the trans- Atlantic luxury liners in the twenties and 
thirties. He devoted his ingenuity to anticipating the wants of his passengers so 
that they would be spared even the trouble of asking for what they wanted— he 
learned to read their characters, sizing them up the first day so that during the 
next four they would perhaps not have to ask for anything. He could put a 
basin at the bedside of a seasick millionaire as tactfully as he could serve 
a midnight supper for two— pork chops and champagne!— in the cabin of a 
nymphomaniac film star. He was unobtrusive and yet always available. When 
passengers tried to pump him about their fellow passengers he could supply 
what appeared to be inside information without disclosing anything at all. He 
knew the great, the wealthy, and the notorious, in their weakest moments, and 
to him they were not in the least heroic figures. Yet of his feelings he gave no 
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sign; he was deferential without being subservient, helpful without being 
fulsome. 

The trade agreement between the shipping lines regulated the fares charged 
so that the only way in which they could compete with each other was in the 
services they could offer- menus ten pages long, food from every quarter of the 
globe, masterpieces of art hanging on the bulkheads, orchestras and 
gymnasiums and swimming baths; the concerted efforts of ingenious minds 
were at work devising fresh ways of pampering the first-class passengers so 
that a thousand miles from land they were surrounded by luxuries of which 
Nero or Lucullus never dreamed, by comforts such as Queen Victoria never 
enjoyed. And the service which the stewards could give was an important part 
of this system. If by a particular manner and bearing Harbord could make 
his charges more comfortable, he was ready to display that manner and 
bearing-it was his job for the moment. The social system which 
permitted-encouraged-such luxury and waste, and which made him the 
servant of drunken ne’er-do-wells and shifty politicians was obviously in need 
of reform, but the reformation must start with the system, not with the 
symptoms. Meanwhile he had work to do> and Harbord took pride in doing to 
the best of his ability the work which was to be done. 

And when war came and the Navy claimed his services it was far easier to 
reconcile his prejudices with the type of work to which he was allotted. He was 
a steward, still, but the Captain’s steward-trust the Captain to select the best 
available. The arts he had acquired in the Cunard White Star were of real use 
now, to serve a breakfast without breaking in on the Captain’s train of thought, 
to attend to the trivial and mechanical details of the Captain’s day so that it was 
only the war which made demands upon the Captain’s reserves of mental 
energy. At sea when the Captain was day and night on the bridge, it was 
Harbord’s duty to keep him well fed and well clad, and in port Harbord had to 
shield him from nervous irritation so as to allow him a chance to recuperate. 
His discretion and his trustworthiness were of real value nowadays; the desk in 
the Captain’s cabin held papers which the German staff would gladly pay a 
million pounds to see-Harbord never allowed his mind to record the writing 
which his eyes rested upon. Visitors came to the Captain’s cabin, officers of the 
ship, officers of other ships. Intelligence officers of the Army and Air Force 
Staffs, Admirals and Generals. 

They talked freely with the Captain, and Harbord in his pantry or offering 
sherry and pink gin from a tray could hear all they said. Sometimes it would be 
things that would make the spiciest shipboard gossip-news as to where the 
ship was going, or alterations in routine, or promotions, or transfers, or 
arrangements for shore leave. Sometimes it would be matters of high policy, 
the course of the naval war, the tactics to be employed in the next battle, or the 
observed effects of new weapons or new methods. Sometimes it would merely 
be reminiscence, tales of battle with submarine or aeroplane or armed raider. 
Whatever it was bound to be of the most engrossing interest. An advance word 
to the lower deck on the subject of leave would make his confidants his grateful 
clients; when talking to his friends on shore Harbord could have been most 
gratifyingly pontifical about the progress of the war; and in every port there 
lurked men and w^omen who would pay anything in money and kind for news 
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of how such-and-such a submarine was sunk or what happened to such-and- 
such a raider. But Harbord was deaf and dumb and blind, just as he had been 
in peacetime when the newspaper reporters had tried to find out from him who 
it was who shared the politician’s cabin at night. 

When the hands went to action stations his was a position of no such 
responsibility. He was like Triggs, merely a man who stripped the tin cover 
from the cordite charges and thrust the cardboard-cased cylinders of explosive 
through the flashtight shutter of the magazine into the handling-room~his 
duties about the Captain allowed neither the time nor the opportunity to train 
him to do more responsible work. He was hardly aware of his unimportance; 
that much effect, at least, his previous experience had had on him. He handed 
the cordite with as much solemnity as when he offered sherry to a Vice- 
Admiral, although with a greater rapidity of movement. A lifetime of self- 
control had left him with little surface light-heartedness, just as the habitual 
guard he maintained over his tongue made the men who worked beside him 
think him surly and unfriendly. At his action station he was in close contact 
with half a dozen men, because ‘A’ and ‘B’ magazines were combined into one, 
with a flash-tight shutter both forward and aft, the one opening into ‘A’ turret 
handling-room and the other into ‘B’. During the periods of idleness when the 
guns were not firing the men could stand about and gossip, all except Harbord, 
who would not. His fellow workers-the queerest mixture, from Clay, the 
ship’s painter, to Sutton of the canteen staff-had, as a result of their different 
employments, the most varied gossip to exchange, and Harbord’s could have 
been a valued contribution. But he kept his mouth shut, and was repaid by his 
shipmates saying he put on all the airs of an admiral. Of all these it was 
Harbord who was privileged to be the man who handled the propellant charge 
that sent to its target the shell that changed history. 

Forward in the shell-room it was Able Seaman Colquhoun who handled the 
shell-a big curly-haired young giant from Birkenhead, whose worst cross in 
life was the tendency of the uninitiated to mispronounce his name and give the 

and ‘q’ their full value. It was always a ticklish job telling petty officers that 
he called himself ‘Ca-hoon’; self-important petty officers were inclined to look 
on that as an impertinence. The six-inch shell that Colquhoun handled 
weighed one hundred pounds, which was why his youthful thews and sinews 
were employed here in the shell-room. In a rolling ship it called for a powerful 
man to heave as big a weight as that with certainty into the hoist. 

Colquhoim was proud of his strength, and to put it to good use gratified 
some instinct within him. He smiled reminiscently as he bent and heaved. In 
the early days of the black-out in England, when his ship was under orders to 
sail, he had spent his last night’s leave ashore with Lily Ford, the big blonde 
friend of his boyhood, who had repelled every advance made to her by every 
man she had met. She had kept her virginity as though it were a prize in a 
competition, not selfishly, not prudishly, but as if she looked on herself as if 
she were as good as any man and would not yield until she should meet one 
whom she could admit to be her better. But that night on the canal bank, under 
the bright moon of the first September of the war, Colquhoun had put out all 
his strength. It had been careless of Lily to let herself be lured by Colquhoun’s 
tact to such a deserted spot as the canal bank, but it would really have been the 
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same if there had been help within call- Lily would not have called for help to 
deal with a situation she could not deal with single-handed. She fought with 
him, silently, desperately, at first, and even when he was pressing her hard she 
would not do more than whisper hoarsely, ‘Get away, you beast.’ She writhed 
and struggled, putting out all the strength of her tough body, trained by the 
factory labours which had given her her glorious independence. Then she 
yielded to his overpowering force, breaking down suddenly and completely, 
her savage words trailing off into something between a sigh and a sob, her stiff 
body relaxing into submission, the mouth she had kept averted seeking out his 
in the darkness. 

It was a succulent memory for the graceless Colquhoun something to be 
rolled over the tongue of reminiscence, every detail just as it should have been, 
even to the walk back from the canal bank with Lily clinging to him, her 
boasted self-sufficiency all evaporated, and the fact that Colquhoun’s ship was 
under orders to sail terrifying in its imminence and inevitability. She had 
clung and she had even wept, although the day before she would have laughed 
at any suggestion that she would waste a tear on any man. Well, that was two 
and a half years ago, and it was to be presumed that she had got over it by now. 

‘Come up, you bastard!’ said Colquhoun without ill temper, for he was still 
grinning to himself; the arms that had clasped Lily Ford clasped the shell that 
was to change history, and slid it forward into the hoist. 

At the same moment in the handling-room Able Seaman Day, the man who 
lost his left forefinger as a result of a premature explosion at the Battle of the 
River Plate, took the charge that Harbord had thrust through the flash-tight 
shutter and pushed it into a pocket on the endless chain that ran up above his 
head through another flash-tight hatchway. The hoist rose, the endless chain 
revolved, the shell and charge arrived simultaneously in ‘A’ turret lobby. 

The designer of a ship of war encounters difficulties at every turn. One 
school of naval thought clamours for guns, the largest possible guns in the 
greatest possible number, with which an enemy may be overwhelmed without 
the opportunity of hitting back. Another school demands speed, and points out 
that the best guns in the world are useless unless they can be carried fast 
enough to catch the enemy. A third school prudently calls for armour because, 
as Nelson once pointed out, a battle at sea is the most uncertain of all conflicts, 
and speed and guns may vanish in a fiery holocaust as a result of a single hit. 
And armour means weight, and guns mean weight, the one at the expense of 
the other and both at the expense of the weight that can be allotted to engines. 

The designer reaches a compromise with these conflicting demands only to 
come against new incompatibles. Men must be able to live in a ship; the mere 
processes of living demand that they should be able to go from one part of the 
ship to another, and when she is in action it may well be that they have to do so 
with the greatest possible speed. But, once again, she may be struck by shells or 
bombs or torpedoes, and to minimize the damage of the hit she must be 
divided up into the greatest possible number of compartments bulkheaded off 
from each other, and those bulkheads must be free of all openings-except that 
there is the most urgent need for wires and voice pipes and ventilating shafts to 
pass through them. 

In the same way the gunnery expert insists that his guns should be placed as 
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high as possible, so as to give the greatest possible command, and his insistence 
is met with the reply that guns and gun-mountings are the heaviest things in a 
ship and putting them high up means imperilling the ship’s stability like 
standing up in a rowing boat. Not merely that, but the gunnery expert, wise to 
the danger of high explosives, demands that although his guns should be as 
high above the level of the sea as possible the shells and the charges for the 
guns should be out of harm’s way and as far below that level as possible; then, 
unreasonable as a spoilt child, he goes on to clamour for guns that will fire with 
the greatest rapidity and in consequence needing to be supplied every minute 
with a great weight of ammunition regardless of the distance it must be raised 
from shell-room and magazine. Even that is not all. The moment his wishes 
appear to be granted he baulks at the thought of a long chain of high explosive 
extending unbroken from top to bottom of the ship, and he insists that the 
chain be broken up and interrupted with flash-tight hatchways and shutters 
that must on no account delay the passage of the ammunition from the 
magazine to the precious guns. 

Ingenious mechanisms solve this problem-so that when ‘X’ turret lobby in 
Artemis was set on fire the flames did not flash up into the turret nor down into 
the magazine-and then the designer is faced with a new difficulty, because the 
turret must, of course, be able to revolve, to turn from side to side, so that the 
belts and hoists are attached at one end to the stationary lobby, and at the other 
to the revolving turret; and this is the difficulty which designers for eighty 
years have struggled against. When Ericsson built Monitor he had a hole cut in 
the floor of the turret and another in the roof of the magazine below, and in 
order for ammunition to be passed up the turret had to be revolved until the 
two holes corresponded and the turret had to remain stationary until it was re- 
ammunitioned-a state of affairs no gunnery officer, intent on annihilating the 
enemy, would tolerate for a moment. 

Even the apparently insoluble problem of the revolving turret and the 
stationary lobby has been solved now, so that whichever way the turret may be 
turning two shells of a hundred pounds each and two charges of cordite arrive 
in it every ten seconds to feed the guns, but the complication has forced 
another compromise upon the unfortunate designer. He is faced by the choice 
between employing men or machines— elaborate, complicated machines which 
may be disabled by a hit, or men who have to be fed, and given water to drink, 
and somewhere to sling a hammock, and who, in a nation exerting the last 
ounce of its strength, could be employed on some other urgent duty if not 
engaged in manhandling ammunition. Faced by this choice, the designer 
compromises, as he has compromised in his designs all through the ship. He 
makes the mechanisms as simple as he can without necessitating too great use 
of manpower, and he cuts down his manpower as far as he can without 
complicating the mechanisms too much. He ends, of course, by satisfying 
neither the Commander who is responsible for the men’s living conditions nor 
the Gunnery Officer who is responsible for the guns, but that is the natural fate 
of designers of ships— the speed enthusiasts and the gunnery experts and the 
advocates of armour protection, the men who have to keep the ships at sea and 
the men who have to handle them in action all combine to curse the designer. 
Then comes the day of battle, and the mass of compromises which is a ship of 
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war encounters another ship of war which is a mass of different compromises, 
and then, ten to one, the fighting men on the winning side will take all the 
credit to themselves and the losers-such of them as survive-will blame the 
designer all over again. 

So the thews and sinews of Able Seaman Colquhoun and the fussy diligence 
of Harbord were necessary to start the shell and its propelling charge on the 
way up from shell-room and magazine to ‘A’ turret lobby. Then Able Seaman 
Mobbs tipped the shell out of the hoist into the shell ring; to him it was just one 
more shell, and not the shell on which the destinies of the world depended. 
With one shell arriving up the hoist every five seconds he had no time for 
profound thought. He had to be as diligent as a beaver, and he was a man of full 
body, oddly enough. The stooping and the heaving which he had to do in the 
warm atmosphere of the lobby had no apparent effect on the waistline w^hich 
week by week grew a little more salient as Mobbs left youth further behind and 
advanced further into maturity. He swept the sweat from his forehead with the 
back of his right forearm, avoiding the use of his hands, which were filthy from 
contact with the shells. But by now his forearm was nearly as dirty as his 
hands, and the sweat and the dirt combined into fantastic streaks diagonally 
across his pink face. On his cheeks and chin there was a fuzz of fair beard like a 
chicken’s down, for Mobbs had been carried away early in the war by the 
revived Naval craze for beards, and the poverty of the result had not yet 
induced him to reapply for permission to shave. The fuzz was dirty in patches, 
too, and there were little rivers of sweat running through it. Anyone in the 
lobby with leisure for thought would have smiled at the sight of him, his 
plethoric pink face and his ridiculous beard, his blue pop-eyes as innocent as a 
child’s, and the streaked dirt over all. He moved the shell ring round for a 
quarter of a revolution to where Ordinary Seaman Fiddler awaited it, and then 
he brushed his face with his left forearm and managed to streak it again in the 
diagonally opposite direction, thereby giving the finishing touch to his 
ludicrous appearance. No one had time to notice it, however. Another shell 
had come up the hoist, dispatched by Able Seaman Colquhoun, and he had to 
deal with it-just another shell, no different in its appearance from its 
important predecessor now under the charge of Ordinary Seaman Fiddler, no 
different from the scores that had gone before, or from the scores which, for all 
Mobbs knew, would follow after. It seemed to him as if he had been at work for 
hours tipping shells from hoist to ring and would go on doing so to the end of 
time. The thunder of the guns just above his head, the motion of the ship, 
made no impression on him; for that matter he was not even actively conscious 
of the stuffy heat of the lobby. Word had come through over the telephone 
system that ‘X’ turret lobby had been wiped out, and after magazine flooded, 
‘X’ turret guns silenced. Mobbs heard the news as he toiled and sweated; some 
of his messmates were gone, and it must have been only by a miracle that he 
and Artemis together had escaped being blown into microscopic fragments. 
None of that was as important as this business of keeping the shell ring full and 
the hoist empty, not as important at the moment, at least. 

Meanwhile Ordinary Seaman Filmore took from the endless chain the 
cordite charge that Harbord below him had put into it, and transferred it to the 
cordite hoist of the revolving structure-three neat movements did it all, in far 
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less than the five seconds allowed him. It was an easy job for Filmore. He had 
time to think and talk. The empty pocket in the endless chain flicked out of 
sight through the flash-tight hatchway. 

‘Coo!’ said Filmore. ‘That means old Nobby’s gone. You know. Not Nobby 
the Leading Cook. The other one wiv the red ’air. ’E owes me a couple o’ pints, 
too. Last time — ’ 

‘Shut up,’ snapped Petty Officer Ransome. 

He should not have snapped; he should have given the order naturally and 
easily, as orders which must be obeyed under pain of death should be given, 
and he was conscious of his error the moment the words were out of his mouth. 
But he was newly promoted and not quite sure of himself, and the 
responsibility of ‘A’ turret lobby weighed heavily on him. 

‘Keep yer ’air on!’ said Filmore to himself, very careful that he should not be 
overheard. By diligent testing he knew just how far he could go with every 
Petty Officer and Leading Seaman in the ship. He had the Cockney quick wit, 
and the Cockney interest in disaster and death. He felt about the death of the 
red-haired Nobby Clark in the same way as his mother in her Woolwich slum 
felt about the death of a neighbour. It was a most interesting event; although 
the daily miracles of sunrise and sunset quite failed to impress him, he was 
always struck by the miracle that someone he knew, had talked to and talked 
about, should now be something quite different, a mere lump of flesh destined 
to immediate mouldering and decay. It was not intrinsically a morbid interest, 
and certainly the death of Nobby Clark was something to be talked about, like 
a birth in the Royal family. Petty Officer Ransome thought otherwise. If he had 
been a mere seaman he would gladly have entered into the discussion, recalling 
old memories of Nobby, and wondering how his widow would get along on her 
pension. But as a Petty Officer, responsible for ‘A’ turret lobby, and with an 
unjustified fear that it was bad for the morale of the men to dwell on the death 
of a shipmate, he cut the discussion short. As a distraction he gave another 
order. 

‘Keep it moving. Fiddler.’ 

‘Aye, aye,’ said Fiddler. 

The shell vanished into the hoist in the revolving structure as a fresh 
broadside blared overhead. Ransome, in this his first action as a Petty Officer, 
was worried. From the time of going to action stations he had felt a nagging 
fear lest his lobby should not be as efficient as the other two, lest a broadside 
should be delayed because ammunition was supplied more slowly to ‘A’ 
turret than to ‘B’ and ‘X’. If that should happen there would be a sharp 
reprimand from Sub-Lieutenant Coxe over his head; even worse, the 
Gunnery Lieutenant, watching the ‘gun ready’ lamps, might— certainly 
would— be moved to inquire into the cause of the delay. It was not fear of actual 
reprimand, or of punishment or disrating, which Ransome felt, any more than 
the crew of a racing eight fears defeat as it waits at the starting point. It was 
mere nervousness, which sharpened his voice and led him into giving 
unnecessary orders, and it remained to be seen if time and experience would 
enable him to overcome this weakness. No man’s capacity for command can be 
known xmtil it has been tried in actual battle. 

In point of fact, ‘A’ turret was easier to keep supplied than ‘B’ turret just aft 
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of it. 'B’ turret was superimposed, raised higher above the deck than ‘A’, so as 
to enable its guns, when pointed directly forward, to fire over it. Yet ‘A’ and 'B’ 
turrets drew their ammunition from the same magazine, and from shell-rooms 
at the same level below the sea, with the result that "B’s’ shells and charges had 
to be sent up on a journey a full seven feet longer that ‘A’s’, enough to make an 
appreciable difference in the time of transmission and to demand a 
proportionate increase in efficiency on the part of ‘B’s’ turret crew. Since his 
promotion Ransome had not begun to reason this out and comfort himself with 
the knowledge, which was a pity, for when nervousness begins to reason it 
ceases to be nervousness. Instead, he snapped, ‘Keep it moving, Fiddler,’ 
quite unnecessarily. 

‘Aye, aye,’ grumbled Fiddler, a little resentfully, for he knew that there was 
nothing slow about his supervision of the shell ring. He was an old, old sailor 
who had seen Petty Officers come and Petty Officers go, who had been through 
battle and shipwreck and hardship and pestilence, sturdily refusing promotion 
despite the recommendations of Lieutenants and the suggestions of 
Commanders. The life of an Able Seaman was a comfortable one, a satisfactory 
one, and he did not want the even tenor of his existence broken by the 
responsibilities of promotion. He did not look upon his experiences when the 
destroyer Apache was lost in a snowstorm in the Hebrides, and he had clung to 
a ledge of a cliff for a night and half a day with the waves beating just below 
him, as an interruption of his placid existence, nor the fighting at Narvik, nor 
the week he spent in an open boat when his sloop was torpedoed. Those were 
mere incidents, but to be even a Leading Seaman meant disturbing all the 
comfortable habits and daily routine acquired during twenty years of service. 
All he w’anted to do was to go steadily along performing the duties allotted him, 
gaining neither credit nor discredit, neither promotion nor punishment, but 
reserving to himself the right to feel that he knew much more about 
seamanship and gunnery than did these whipper-snapper young Petty Officers 
whom they promoted nowadays. Ransome’s order to him called forth the 
mechanical response to his lips, but did not quicken his movements in the 
least, for he knew he was doing his job perfectly, and probably a great deal 
better than Ransome could. The shell slid under his guidance from the shell 
ring to the revolving hoist, and soared up to the turret and out of his life, 
keeping pace as before with the cordite charge in the cordite hoist. 

Sub-Lieutenant Coxe allowed his eyes to rest idly on the shell as it lay in its 
trough on its arrival, with its ugly distinctive paint on it, and ugly in its harsh 
cylindro-conical outline. There was not even a functional beauty about it, 
unlike most of the weapons of war, nor was it large enough to be impressive in 
its bulk. A six-inch shell, even one which is destined to free humanity, is 
unredeemingly ugly. Coxe never stopped to think for a moment whether it was 
ugly or beautiful. He was keeping a sharp eye on his guns’ crews, watching 
each of their intricate movements. Coxe knew all about this turret and the 
principles that it embodied. He knew all the details of its mechanism, all the 
bolts and all the levers. If every six-inch turret in the Royal Navy, and every 
blueprint and every working drawing were to be destroyed in some unheard-of 
cataclysm, they could be replaced by reference to Sub-Lieutenant Coxe, 
When he was seasick (which was often) Coxe could forget his troubles by 
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closing his eyes and calling up before him the obturator on the vent axial bolt 
or the tapered grooves in the recoil cylinder, but there was no need for sea- 
sickness to set him free thinking about gunnery. It occupied most of his 
thoughts; and in the same way that a man at dinner turns satisfied from a joint 
to complete the meal with cheese, so Coxe could turn from the comparatively 
simple mechanics of the gun-mountings to the mathematics of ballistics, and 
Henderson and Hasse’s differential form of Resal’s fundamental equation. 

Coxe was an example of the mathematical prodigy, as his first-class 
certificates showed; at twenty his facility in the subject was striking. The fact 
that England was at war was at least postponing his specializing; a prolonged 
period of peace would almost inevitably have resulted in his being confined to 
desk work in a state of voluntary servitude, hugging his chains, respected, 
perhaps, in his own speciality, but unknown beyond a limited circle. In those 
conditions he would have been likely to forget that war is not a clash of 
mathematical formulae, but a contest waged by men of flesh and blood and 
brain. If anything would help to keep him human, to develop him into a wise 
leader of men instead of into a learned computer, it was his present command, 
where under his own eye he could see formulae and machinery and men in 
action together. The proving ground and the testing station could confirm or 
destroy theories about internal pressures and the toughness of armour plate, 
but only the proving ground of war could test men. The most beautiful 
machines, the most elaborate devices, were useless if the men who handled 
them were badly trained or shaken by fear, and there was the interesting point 
that the more complex the machinery, and the more human effort it saved, and 
the more exactly it performed its functions, the greater need there was for 
heroes to handle it. Not mere individual heroes either, but a whole team of 
heroes. Disaster would be the result of a weak link anywhere along the long 
chain of the ship’s organization. A frightened rangetaker, a jumpy Marine 
bandsman at the Transmitting Station table, a shaken steward in the 
magazine, and all the elaborate mechanism, the marvellous optical instru- 
ments, the cannons that cost a king’s ransom, and the machine which 
embodied the ingenuity of generations, were all of them useless. It would be 
better then if there had never been any development in gunnery, and they were 
still in the days when the gunnery handbook made use of the elastic expression, 
Vtake about a shovelful of powder’. Euclid had pointed out that the whole is 
dequal to the sum of all its parts, and it was dawning upon Coxe that there was 
^not merely a mathematical application of that axiom. 

With a new eye he saw Numbers Four and Five ram home the shell into the 
left-hand gun; he was familiar with the very abstruse mathematics involved in 
calculations regarding compensation for wear at the breech of the gun, and 
those calculations always assumed that the projectile would be firmly seated 
against the rifling. Some dry-as-dust individual at Woolwich made those 
calculations, some withered officer with rings on his sleeve and gold oak-leaves 
on his cap brim, but unless Number Five, there, the hairy individual with the 
crossed flags of England and France tattooed on his forearms, kept his head 
and wielded the rammer efficiently, those calculations might as well never have 
been put on paper. 

Number Six was pushing in the charge. It had never occurred to Coxe before 
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that the instructions which ordered this were no guarantee that it would be 
done. Number Six might drop the charge, or if his hands were shaking or he 
was not seaman enough to keep his footing, he might break it open against the 
sharp edge. Number Six might even become frightened enough to dash out of 
the turret and run below to take shelter under the main deck— that was a 
possibility that had never crossed Coxe’s mind before, he realized, and yet it 
was a possibility. Number Six had a tendency to boils on the back of his neck; 
Coxe had never noticed that before either, but a man who could suffer from 
boils was a man and not a piece of machinery that shoved the propellant up the 
breech. Number Six-what the devil was his name? Stokes? Something like 
that. No, it was Merivale, of course-Number Six was a fallible human being. 
Coxe became guiltily conscious that it was even conceivable that Number Six 
would be less likely to run away when he should be pushing in charges if the 
officer of the quarters did not call him Stokes when his name was Merivale. 
That was not something that could be reduced to a mathematical formula. It 
was courage, morale, esprit de corps^ discipline-of a sudden these were 
pregnant words for Coxe now. 

He turned with a fresh interest to Number Two, who was closing the breech. 
Coxe was nearly sure that Number Two’s name was Hammond. He really must 
make an effort to remember. Hammond-if that was his name- was having 
trouble with his wife. The matter had come up when the Commander was 
interviewing request-men. Some neighbour, officious or well-intentioned or 
spiteful or over-moral, had written to Hammond telling him about nocturnal 
visitors to Hammond’s home. White-faced and sick with despair, on the sunny 
quarter-deck, Hammond had admitted to the Commander that he would not be 
surprised if the accusation were true. ‘She was like that,’ said Hammond. Once 
she had promised that it would never occur again, and Hammond had believed 
her, but standing before the Commander, Hammond had reluctantly admitted 
that he had been an optimistic fool; yet clearly that had not made it easier for 
Hammond, his life in ruins, and only half-hearted even now in his desire to cut 
off his allotment of pay to the wife he was still, obviously, besotted about. 

A man whose wife was being unfaithful to him was liable to neglect his 
business. Coxe was academically aware of that even though he could not 
conceive of anything, certainly not domestic unhappiness, coming between him 
and gunnery. He darted a glance to see that Hammond had inserted the tube and 
masked the vent. Hammond swung the breech shut and closed the interruptor, 

‘Ready!’ he said quietly-Number Two at the other gun shouted the word 
excitedly. Hammond was cool; cold might be a better word for it. It might be 
merely the deadly coldness of an embittered man; but, on the other hand, it 
might be the effect of discipline and training. Coxe actually found himself 
wondering which it was. 

Shell and charge were in the gun now. Magazine and shell-room and 
handing-room, lobby and turret, had all made their contribution. So had every 
man in the ship, from Hobbs down in the shaft tunnel to the Captain on the 
bridge and Whipple at the masthead. The fact that the shell now lying in the 
breech of the left-hand gun ‘A’ turret was going assuredly to alter the history of 
the world was something to the credit of every one of them. The whole is equal 
to the sum of all its parts. 
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‘Shoot!’ said the Gunnery lieutenant for the hundredth time that day. His 
fighting blood was still roused; the long battle had not brought weariness or 
lassitude. He controlled and directed this broadside as thoroughly as he had 
controlled the first. 

The elevation and deflection of the guns was fixed by the Transmitting 
Station; this broadside meant no more and no less to the men there than any 
other in the long fight. The Marine bandsmen followed their pointers and Mr 
Kaile handled his complex orchestra as always, and the fire gong rang for the 
hundredth time in the Transmitting Station as Chief Petty Officer O’Flaherty 
in the Director Control Tower obeyed the Gunnery Lieutenant’s order and 
pressed the trigger, to fire the broadside that would decide the future of neutral 
Ireland just as much as that of the rest of the belligerent world. The tubes 
heated, the charges exploded, and the four shells went shrieking over nine 
thousand yards of sea to their destined ends. Three of them missed, and the 
fourth one-the shell from the left-hand gun in ‘A’ turret-hit. The spotters in 
Artemis recorded ‘straddle’ and set themselves in ignorance of what that 
straddle meant to observe the next fall of shot. 
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FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 


. . . until the enemy turned away . . . 


Kapitan-sur-See Helmuth von Bddicke stood on the signal bridge of His Italian 
Majesty’s battleship Legnano with Vice-Ammiraglio Gasparo Gaetano 
Nocentini. They were out of earshot of their staffs, who stood decently back so as 
not to overhear the conversation of the two great men, who were talking French 
to each other; only when French failed them did they turn and summon 
Korvetten Kapitan Klein and Luogotenente Lorenzetti to translate for them 
from German into Italian and from Italian into German. At the time when von 
Bodicke was young enough to learn languages it never occurred to any German 
naval officer that it might some day be specially useful to speak Italian, and 
Nocentini had learned French in the nursery and had never had either the desire 
or the intention to acquire the language of the barbarians of the north. 

The signal bridge in Legnano was windy and exposed, but it was the most 
convenient place in the ship for the commanding admiral; the conning tower was 
too crowded and its view too limited, while the signal bridge afforded the most 
rapid means of communication with the rest of the fleet. On the port side where 
Bodicke and Nocentini stood they had the best view of whatever was visible. 
Abeam of them was the immensely long black smudge of the smoke screen which 
the English had laid down, and against that background, vague and shadowy, 
were the English light cruisers, screened from view during much of the time by 
the splashes thrown up by the Italian salvoes. Fine on the port bow were the 
English destroyers, just wheeling round like swallows on the wing, after 
presumably launching their torpedoes against the Italian line. Astern of Legnano 
came the other Italian ships, the battleship San Martino the heavy cruisers and 
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the light cruisers. What Bodicke and Nocentini could not see from the port 
side of the signal bridge were the Italian destroyers advancing too late against 
the English destroyers, but as they undoubtedly were too late it did not matter 
so much that they could not be seen. 

The din that assailed the ears of the men on the signal bridge was enormous, 
frightful. Every twenty-five seconds the fifteen-inch guns let loose a salvo 
louder than the loudest thunderclap, whose tremendous detonation shook them 
like a violent blow, and, deep-toned behind them, San Martino's big guns 
echoed those salvoes. These were intermittent noises; the din of the secondary 
armament went on without cessation, six-inch and four-inch and twelve- 
pounder all banging away as fast as they could be loaded and fired in the 
endeavour to beat back the destroyer attack. It was ear-splitting and made it 
hard to think clearly. And all round the ship were raining the broadsides from 
the English light cruiser, deluging the decks with splashes, or bursting against 
the armour with a piercing crash, straddling the ship so closely that the shells 
that passed overhead were audible through the detonations of the secondary 
armament. 

Von Bodicke trained his glasses on the leading English cruiser. She was badly 
on fire aft, with thick smoke pouring out of her, and yet she was still firing 
superbly and fast. The rest of the line appeared to have suffered little damage, 
which was quite absurd seeing how much they had been under fire. These 
excitable Italians could never steady themselves quickly enough to hit an elusive 
target. Brave enough men, perhaps (presumably because of the infiltration of 
Nordic blood into their Mediterranean veins), but unsteady. He experienced a 
momentary feeling of helplessness when he thought of his mission; he had been 
sent here to crush the British fleet by the aid of the Italian, and now he was 
conscious of the weakness of the tool he had to employ. He was like a man setting 
out to move a heavy rock and finding his crowbar buckling in his hand. 

He let his glasses hang by their cord from his neck, and he plucked at the 
torpedo beard he wore as a tribute to the memory of von Hipper . Naval warfare, 
a naval battle, was like a game of poker. A good hand was of no avail if it met a 
better; confronted with four of a kind a full house was as unprofitable as a pair of 
deuces; the winner scooped the pool and the loser had nothing. In land warfare, 
or in air warfare, the loser might hope for a profitable defeat, to gain so much time 
or to inflict so much loss as to nullify the other’s victory, but at sea it was all or 
nothing. 

It was all or nothing for him, von Bodicke, as well. Von Bodicke remembered 
receiving supplementary verbal orders at the Marineamt, and the thin lips and 
the almost colourless eyes of Admiral Fricke, the Chief of the Naval Staff. He 
could expect no mercy from Fricke if he were to fail, and it was no comfort to 
think that Fricke could expect no mercy either. Fricke was primarily a Nazi and 
only secondarily a naval officer, who had won his position through all the clashes 
and fierce jealousies of the Party. If the command of the Mediterranean were not 
achieved other ambitious young men would pull Fricke down. And Fricke 
would die, of heart disease or a motoring accident, for a man who tried for power 
by way of the Party staked his life on the result; successful rivals would never 
run the risk of his regaining power and avenging himself, nor would the Flihrer. 
The blackguards of the Party acted on the principle that dead men knife no one 
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in the back. Fricke would die, and old von Bodicke would merely be ruined, 
put on beggarly retired pay under police supervision. He would not even have 
enough to eat, for he would be a useless mouth, on the lowest scale of rations, 
and doomed to slow starvation because no one would help a man with no 
return favours in his gift to supplement his diet illegally. He turned to 
Nocentini beside him. 

‘We must turn towards the enemy, your excellency,’ he said. 

Nocentini looked down at von Bodicke, Nocentini tall and gangling and 
clean-shaven, von Bodicke short and stocky with a little bristling beard. 
Nocentini had received verbal instructions as well, and his came direct from 
the lips of II Duce. II Duce had been most explicit on the point that nothing 
was to be risked. An easy victory was to be grasped at eagerly, but only as long 
as there was no prospect of loss. The battleships with which Nocentini was 
entrusted were the only ones left serviceable in the Italian navy, and very 
precious in consequence. II Duce had far-reaching theories about war; one was 
that it was most necessary to husband one’s strength against the possible 
demands of an always dangerous future, and the other was that by biding one’s 
time one always found opportunities to pick up highly profitable gains for 
almost nothing as long as one had not dissipated one’s strength prematurely. II 
Duce had been most eloquent about this, making his points one after the other 
with much slapping of his fat white hands on the table while the sweat made his 
flabby jowls shine in the lamplight. He preached caution in the privacy of his 
office with just as much fervour as he preached recklessness from his balcony. 
But the fervour had an unhappy ring, and the arguments were those of a beaten 
man, of a tired man. II Duce was growing old. 

That was one of the considerations Nocentini had to bear in mind. One of 
these days II Duce would die, and no one could tell what regime would find 
itself in power; there might be prolonged chaos. A powerful fleet would be a 
potent factor in the struggle, and Nocentini had ideas about how to use it. So 
he was in complete agreement with the Chief of the State about the desirability 
of easy victories and the necessity to avoid crippling losses. He knew that it was 
only with the utmost reluctance that II Duce had consented to risking the fleet 
three htmdred miles from its base, even when the Germans, in their usual 
cocksure fashion, had assured him that the English had no capital ships 
whatever available in the Eastern Mediterranean. Nocentini fancied that the 
Germans had been using a great deal of pressure, threatening in the event of a 
refusal to cut down still further the tiny shipments of coal that just enabled 
Italian civilization to exist. 

If he could wipe out this British squadron and its convoy it would add to his 
own prestige and that of the fleet, but it would restore something to the 
prestige of II Duce as well. The wiping out would not be easy, for the English 
had already shown their readiness to fight to the last. Those early moves of his, 
cautious feelers to determine the British attitude, had proved this. To turn 
towards the enemy, to plunge into the smoke screen, would mean a muddled 
battle, an undignified scuffle, and possibly heavy losses in a close-range action. 
Nocentini simply did not believe the optimistic reports with which the Naval 
Intelligence kept bombarding him regarding the extremities to which Malta 
was reduced. He was not a natural optimist; and with regard to Malta, he had 
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the unhappy suspicion that its fall would be just another chestnut pulled out of 
the fire for the benefit of the Germans. 

Italy? Nocentini was not sure now what Italy was. Not Mussolini, assuredly. 
The vulgarian who had built up the Italian fleet, who had given it more men 
and more money than Nocentini had ever dreamed of, had something once to 
recommend him. But the frightened worn-out man, prematurely old, 
cowering in the Quirinal, pathetically pleading with Nocentini to be cautious, 
and with the haunting fear of the Nazis to be read in his face, was not a leader to 
be followed with devotion, and certainly not the embodiment of the Italy 
which Nocentini vaguely dreamed about. 

The continuous crash of the guns, the constant arrival of reports, the very 
wind that whipped round their ears, confused Nocentini’s mind and made 
thinking difficult. He stood and gazed down at von Bodicke, wasting precious 
seconds while the torpedoes were actually on their way towards them. 

‘Your Excellency,’ said von Bodicke, ‘it is absolutely necessary that you 
should give the order.’ 

Von Bodicke was in a desperate mood. He was disillusioned on every side. 
He suspected a policy of deliberate obstruction. In the opening moves of the 
battle heavy smoke had poured from the funnels first of this ship and then of 
that one prematurely revealing the position of the fleet. Any engineer ought to 
be ashamed of himself for permitting such a thing to happen; the lowest 
maschinist-maat in the German navy would know better. He had goaded 
Nocentini into signalling reprimands, and the replies that came back had been 
decidedly unsettling. One captain had blamed the oil fuel, and in the wording 
of his message had insolently suggested that the fuel’s defects were due to the 
culpable carelessness of the German authorities who had supplied it. The 
worst of that suggestion was that it was possibly true; von Bodicke knew a little 
about Albert Speer, who made use of his position as Oil Fuel Controller to 
make profits for the dummy company which was really Albert Speer. With 
boiler-room crews as excitable as the Italians, it was too much to expect that 
they should keep their heads clear enough to deal instantly and accurately with 
crises like fluctuations in the quality of the oil in the pipes. 

These damned Italians were all alike. They were jumpy and excitable. Most 
of them had had too little training at sea either to be able to master seasickness 
or to be able to carry out their duties in a crisis with a seaway running. They 
had been firing away at the cruisers all this time and hardly scored a hit-when 
the action began he had visited turrets and gtmnery control towers, to find 
officers and men chattering like apes and getting in each other’s way. Von 
Bddicke suspected that half the salvoes they fired oS had been unaimed as a 
result of inefficiency on the part of the guns’ crews or the guimery control 
crews; it was too much to expect that somewhere along the complicated chain 
there would not be at least one weak link-especially as the veteran seamen 
were being drained away from the ships to make good the steady losses in 
submarine crews. 

Von Bodicke’s desperation was being eaten away by a growing weariness. 
He hated Fricke for sending him on this thankless duty. Victory would 
confirm Fricke in his position; and Bodicke suddenly realized that bloody 
defeat might do the same. If he, Bodicke, were able to persuade Nocentini to 
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make an attack, and this Legnano were to be sunk, and Bodicke along with her, 
Bodicke having done his best and the Italian navy proved to be obviously not 
up to its work, then no one could possibly blame Fricke. He would continue to 
lord it at the Marineamt. Self-pity came to soften von Bodicke’s desperations 
as well. It was a frightful dilemma in which he found himself. This was no 
simple marine problem which he faced. It was a complex of political and 
personal factors intricately entangled. With a German fleet under his 
command, in German waters, he would not hesitate for a moment about what 
to do, but out here in the Mediterranean with these Italians it was quite 
different. The very name of the ship in which he found himself was an insult to 
Germany. Legnano was the name of the battlefield where der Alte Barbarossa 
had by chance met with defeat at the hands of the Lombard League. Mussolini 
had no business to recall to memory that unfortunate accident of seven 
hundred years ago. But it was just like the Italians; when they decided to call 
their battleships after Italian victories they soon found themselves running out 
of names. San Martino astern was named after a battle which was really an 
Austrian victory, terminated by an Austrian retreat merely because of the 
success of the French on the other battlefield of Solferino. At Vittorio Veneto 
the decisive blow was struck by an English army, and then only after Austria 
had been stabbed in the back by the Jews and separatists. Von Bodicke 
remembered the sneer in which German naval officers so often indulged when 
they asked the rhetorical question why the Italians had named no battleship of 
theirs after Caporetto. The question was on the tip of his tongue as he looked at 
Nocentini, so bitter was his mood. 

He had asked to have the Italian fleet turned towards the enemy, but he had 
no sooner said the words when he experienced a revulsion of spirit. He could 
not recall them, but he was in two minds about it. He simply did not know 
what he wanted. He was balanced on a knife edge of indecision, and Nocentini, 
looking down at him, knew it telepathically. He was just as undetermined, just 
as unsettled in his mind as was Bodicke. The minutest influence would decide 
him, like Bodicke, one way or the other. 

'We must turn either towards or away,’ said Nocentini slowly, groping with 
difficulty, in his dazed preoccupation, for the French words. 

He would have liked more time to discuss it, so as to postpone the moment of 
decision, but he knew that was vain. It was twenty seconds at least since the 
British destroyers had launched their torpedoes. Nocentini looked over at the 
British squadron, at the smoke-wreathed silhouettes aflame with gun flashes. 
He knew much about the British Navy, and in that clairvoyant moment he 
visualized the disciplined sailors bending to their work, the shells quietly 
passed up from the magazine, the rapid loading and the accurate firing. And at 
that moment there was flung into the scale that factor that tipped it down and 
swayed the balance of von Bddicke’s and Nocentini’s hesitating minds. A six- 
inch shell struck full upon 'B’ turret, below them and forward of them, and 
burst against the twelve-inch steel. 

To the ship itself it did no particular damage. It did not slow the working of 
the turret; in fact, it left hardly a mark on the diamond-hard steel. Its fragment 
sang viciously through the air, ripping up planking here and cutting through a 
stanchion there, but they found no one in an exposed position, and they took 
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no lives. The force of its explosion shook the group on the signal bridge, they 
felt the hot breath of its flame, and their nostrils were filled with the 
penetrating stink of its fumes^ but they were unhurt. Perhaps of all the hits 
scored by Artemis's guns this one did the least physical damage, but for all that 
it was the one which turned the scale. All the other shells fired by Artemis had 
played their part, had leaded the scale so far, had worked upon the minds of 
Nocentini and von Bodicke, convincing them that here were no easy victims, 
no weak-minded enemies to be driven off by a mere show of force; but it was 
this last shell, which Colquhoun had lifted so casually, and which Mobbs and 
Filmore had sent up to "A’ turret with their minds occupied by Ransome’s 
peevishness, and upon which Sub-Lieutenant Coxe had cast an unseeing eye 
while Merivale rammed it home, it was this shell bursting vainly against the 
turret that actually decided the history of the world. 

Nocentini and von Bodicke looked at each other again as they steadied 
themselves after the explosion. Each was unhurt, each of them hoped 
breathlessly in his heart of hearts that the other was not. For one second more 
they hesitated, each hoping that the other would assume the responsibility for 
the next move, and during that second each of them read the added weakness 
in the other’s face, and they both of them realized that there was no need to 
state formally what was in their minds. It would be better not to do so, they 
both decided; it gave each of them more chance to shuffle off the blame~if there 
was to be blame~upon the other. They did not meet each other’s eyes after 
that; von Bodicke looked at Klein while Nocentini turned to Lorenzetti. 

‘Signal all ships turn together eight points to starboard,’ said Nocentini. He 
was shoulder to shoulder with von Bodicke, and he did his best to convey by 
his bearing the impression that the two of them w^ere in agreement on the 
decision, while von Bodicke, the moment he heard the decisive words tried to 
put himself in an attitude of ineffective protest without attracting Nocentini’s 
attention to it. 

The flags ran up to the yardarm, flapped there in the smoke, were answered 
and were hauled down. Slowly Legnano turned her ponderous bulk about, her 
bows towards Italy, her stern to the British squadron. 

‘We had to do it,’ said Nocentini. ‘Otherwise we would have crossed the 
course of the torpedoes.’ 

Von Bodicke kept his mouth shut; he only just grasped the meaning of the 
Italian words, and he was not going to commit himself to anything that might 
later be construed as approval. He felt much happier in the probability that 
Nocentini could be saddled with the blame. He walked stiffly to the other end 
of the bridge, meeting no one’s eye as the staffs made way for him, and for 
Nocentini at his elbow. 

From the starboard wing of the bridge he could look down the long line 
abreast of the Italian fleet. The heavy cruiser on the far side of San Martino 
was still badly on fire. That would be part of his defence, if he should need 
defence. The gims had fallen silent, for the sudden change of course had 
disconcerted the trainers, and only half of Legnano' s armament could bear on a 
target right astern. And yet at that very moment another broadside from the 
British came crashing home as though the ship were suddenly struck by a 
Titanic sledgehammer. Some fragment hurled by the explosion rang loudly 
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against the stanchion at his side. It was the last straw to von Bodicke that the 
British should persist in continuing the fight when he had allowed it to be 
broken off on the Italian side. He wanted to relax, to allow the tension to lessen, 
and yet the British were set upon continuing the action to the last possible 
moment. 

Legna?io's upperworks aft were riven into picturesque ruin, he saw. No vital 
damage done, but enough to make a deep impression on any civilian who might 
see it. That was all to the good. But Klein knew better. Klein, who had crossed 
the bridge and was standing at his elbow again, and whom he suspected 
strongly of being a spy on behalf of Fricke. Von Bodicke hated Klein. 

‘They are holding their course,’ said Nocentini from behind his binoculars, 
which were trained on the British cruisers. He was speaking careful French, 
and von Bodicke realized that although the words were apparently addressed 
to him, Nocentini meant them to be recorded by Klein. ‘They will not leave 
their smoke screen.’ 

‘That is clear,’ said von Bodicke, agreeing speedily. He hoped as he spoke 
them Klein would not perceive the stilted artificiality of his tone; it was 
ingenious of Nocentini to suggest that the turn-away was really planned to lure 
the British cruisers away from their smoke screen. 

‘We will re-form line ahead when the torpedoes have passed,’ said 
Nocentini, 

‘Of course,’ said von Bddicke. He had himself under control now. He kept 
his eyes steadily on the Italian and did now allow them to waver towards Klein 
for a moment. It was undignified and sordid, but defeat is always undignified 
and sordid. They were beaten men. 

They were already out of range of the British cruisers, and the distance was 
increasing every minute. When they should form line ahead again and circle 
round to reopen the engagement it would be nearly dark, and no sane officer 
would court a night action with an inferior force. Someone was yelling madly 
from the masthead, his high-pitched voice clearly audible from the signal 
bridge, although von Bodicke could not understand the excited Italian. 
Legnano swung ponderously round again, under full helm, first to port and 
then to starboard-it was that, combined with the rush of the Italian officers to 
the side, and the way they peered down at the water, which told von Bodicke 
that the track of a torpedo had been sighted, and that Legnano was 
manoeuvring to avoid it. He caught his breath quickly. The gestures of the 
Italians showed that the torpedo had passed, and then directly afterwards 
there came the roar of an explosion to split the eardrums. The torpedo which 
Legnano had avoided had struck San Martino full in the side. An enormous 
column of water, higher than the funnel top, obscured the battleship 
momentarily before it cascaded back into the sea and revealed her with smoke 
pouring out of her side and listing perceptibly. 

He caught Nocentini’ s eye again as the Admiral stood rapping out orders. 
The anxiety and strain had gone from the man’s face. He was dealing with a 
familiar emergency, one with which he was competent to deal. Salving and 
protecting an injured ship was not like carrying the burden of the 
responsibility of battle. And not only that, but the problems of battle were 
solved for him. No one could expect him to leave an injured Dreadnought to 
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shift for herself while he turned and re-engaged the enemy. No one could 
expect him to. A Nelson or a Beatty might take the risk, but no man could be 
condemned for not being a Nelson or Beatty. Nocentini actually smiled a little 
as he met von Bodicke’s eye, and von Bodicke smiled back. Whatever 
happened now, they had at least an explanation and an excuse. 
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FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REPORT 

. . . and the action terminated. 

The Captain had known temptation. With Artemis all ablaze aft, and one turret 
out of action, it was a strain to keep her in action, dodging the continual salvoes of 
the enemy. The very din of the continual broadsides was exhausting. Close at 
hand, on the port side, was the shelter of the smoke screen. He had only to utter 
two words and Artemis could dive into it just as she had done before. There 
would be a relief from strain and danger and responsibility, and the thought even 
of relief that might be only momentary was alluring. And the whole principle of 
the tactics of the British cruisers was to make use of the smoke screen as it rolled 
down on the Italian line; now that the destroyers had delivered their attack and 
turned back would be a fitting moment, ostensibly, for a temporary withdrawal. 
That was the temptation on the one hand, while on the other was the doubt of his 
own judgement that it was desirable to continue in action. That might be just 
fighting madness. He knew that his judgement might be clouded, that this 
decision of his to keep his guns firing might be the result of mere berserk rage. 
Yet his instinct told him that it was not so. 

His instinct; something developed in him by years of study of his profession, 
of deep reading and of mental digestion of innumerable lessons, supplemented 
by his inborn qualities. That instinct told him that this was the crisis of the 
battle, the moment when one side or the other must give way. He knew that he 
had only to hold on a little longer- after that a little longer still, perhaps-for the 
battle to be decided. The whole series of thoughts, from the decision to cover the 
retreat of the destroyers to the momentary doubt, and then back again to the 
decision to maintain the action took only the briefest possible time, two or three 
seconds at most. 

It was not to the discredit of the Captain that he should have experienced that 
two or three seconds of doubt, but to his credit. Had he not been tried so far as 
that it would have been no trial at all. War is something to try the very strongest, 
and it is then that those crack who are almost the strongest, the Nocentinis and 
the von Bodickes, oppressed by a complexity of motives. 

The Captain was aware that his pipe was empty, and that he wanted to refill and 
relight it, but he did not want to take his binoculars from his eyes. The guns of 'A’ 
and ‘B’ turrets roared out below him; the Captain did not know that from the 
left-hand gun of "A’ turret had flown the decisive shell. He saw the flight of the 
broadside, and he saw the yellow flash of the hit. Then, as another broadside 
roared out disregarded, he saw the long silhouette of the leading Italian 
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battleship foreshorten and alter, the two funnels blend into one, the stern 
swinging towards him and the bow away. The Captain gulped excitedly. He 
traversed his binoculars round. Every Italian ship had her stern to him; it was a 
withdrawal, a retreat; the Italian flagship was not merely trying to disconnect the 
English gunners. This was victory. 

He turned his gaze back to the Italian flagship in time to see the flash of another 
hit upon her. Good gunnery, that, to hit at that extreme range and with the range 
altering so fast. He dropped his glasses on his chest and took out pipe and pouch, 
feeding tobacco into the bowl with his long sensitive fingers, but his eyes still 
strained after the distant shapes on the horizon. They had turned away. They 
were refusing battle. The Captain knew in his bones that they would never turn 
back again to reopen the fight. A motive strong enough to induce them to break 
off the fight would be amply strong enough to keep them from renewing it; one 
way or the other they would find excuses for themselves. 

His pipe was filled, and he was just reaching for his matches when the voice 
pipe buzzer sounded: 

‘Director Control,’ said the pipe. ‘The enemy is out of range.’ 

‘Thank you. Guns,’ said the Captain. ‘I have no orders for you at present.’ 
The Chief Yeoman of Signals saluted. 

‘I think I saw a torpedo ’it on the second ship from the left,’ he said, ‘while you 
was speaking.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the Captain again. 

He was about to take up his binoculars to look, but he changed his mind and 
felt for his matches instead. He could alOFord to be prodigal of his time and his 
attention now. Even a torpedo hit on a Dreadnought was nothing in the scale 
compared with the fact of the Italian turn-away. The tobacco tasted good as he 
drew the flame of the match down upon it, stoppered it down with the finger 
that long use had rendered comparatively fireproof, and drew on the flame 
again. He breathed out a lungful of smoke and carefully dropped the stump of 
the match into the spit-kid. The silence and the cessation of the enemy’s fire 
were ceasing to be oppressive; the normal sounds of the ship’s progress, the 
noise of the sea under the bows and of the wind about his ears, were asserting 
themselves. 

So this was victory. The proof that the history of the world had reached a 
turning-point was that he was conscious again of the wind about his ears. 
History books would never write about today. Even sober, scientific historians 
needed some more solid fact on which to hang a theme; a few ships sunk and a 
few thousand men killed, not a mere successful skirmish round half a dozen 
transports. Even in a month’s time the memory of today would be faded and 
forgotten by the world. Two lines in a communique, a few remarks by 
appreciative commentators, and then oblivion. 

Somewhere out in the Russian plain Ivan Ivanovich, crouching in a hole in 
the dusty earth, and looking along the sights of his anti-tank gun, would never 
know about Artemis and her sisters. Ivan Ivanovich might comment on the 
slightness of the aerial attack, on the scarcity of hostile dive bombers; it might 
even occur to him as a realist that a few well-placed bombs, wiping out him and 
his fellows, could clear the way into Moscow for Hitler, but even as a realist 
Ivan Ivanovich had never heard of Artemis:, and never would hear. 
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To Hitler, Malta was a prize still more desirable than Moscow, and more 
vital to his existence. With the failure of the Italian navy to get it for him he 
would have to use his own air force; a thousand planes, and a ground stajQf 
scores of thousands strong would have to be transferred from the Russian front 
to Italy in the desperate need to conquer every bastion that could buttress his 
top-heavy empire. A thousand planes; planes that could blind the Russian 
command, planes that could blast a path through the Russian lines, planes that 
could succour isolated detachments and supply advance guards, planes that 
could hunt Russian guerilla forces far in the rear of the Germans or menace 
Russian communications far in advance. The Captain had no doubt whatever 
that as a result of today’s work those thousand planes would be brought south. 

Whether they would achieve their object or not was more doubtful. The 
Captain had the feeling that the advocates of air power talked about today as if it 
were tomorrow. Tomorrow command of the air might take the place of 
command of the sea, but this was today. Today those half-dc'jzen fat transports 
wallowing along on the far side of the smoke screen were on their way to Malta, 
and it was today they had to be stopped, if at all. Today the convoys were still 
pouring in to English harbours, while across a tiny strip of water lay an enemy 
whose greatest ambition was to prevent them from doing so. It was sea power 
that brought them safely in. Tomorrow it might be air power; tomorrow the 
Captain might be an antiquated old fogey, as useless as a pikeman on a modern 
battlefield, but the war was being fought today, today, today. Rommel in Libya 
clamouring for reinforcement could have everything his heart desired if the 
British Navy did not interfere. The crippling of the American Navy at Pearl 
Harbor had put an eighth of the world’s population and a quarter of the world’s 
surface temporarily at the mercy of Japan and her twelve Dreadnoughts. 
Ships-ships and the men in them-were still deciding the fate of the world. The 
Arab fertilizing date palms at Basra, the Negro trading cattle for a new wife in 
Central Africa, the gaucho riding the Argentine pampas, did so under the 
protection of the British Navy, of which the Captain and his ship were a minor 
fraction, one of many parts whose sum was equal to the whole. 

‘Signal from the flagship, sir,’ said the Chief Yeoman of Signals, reading if off 
through his glass: ‘Resume-convoy-formation.’ 

‘Acknowledge,’ said the Captain. 

He gave the order to turn Artemis back towards the transports, back through 
the smoke screen which had served them so well. The revolution indicator rang 
down a reduction of speed, and peace seemed to settle closer about the ship as the 
vibration caused by full speed died away. Only a tiny bit of the sun was left, a 
segment of gold on the clear horizon- ten seconds more and it would be gone and 
night would close in. The Italians were already invisible from the bridge, and the 
Captain strode abruptly over to the masthead voice pipe. 

‘Masthead,’ said the tube to him in answer to his buzz. It was Ordinary 
Seaman Whipple’s voice. 

‘Can you see anything of the enemy?’ asked the Captain. 

‘Only just in sight, sir. They’re still heading away from us. They’ll be gone ina 
minute.’ 

They were close clipped, incisive sentences which Whipple used. Whipple 
was conscious of victory, too. He was fighting for an ideal, and he was fanatical 
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about that ideah and this afternoon’s work had brought that ideal a great deal 
closer. Yet Whipple did not indulge in idle exhilaration. The fact that he had to 
fight for his ideal, that the generation preceding his had once had the same ideal 
in their grasp and allowed it to slip through their fingers, had left him without 
illusions. Whipple was ready to go on fighting. He knew there was still a long 
bitter struggle ahead before final victory, and he guessed that after victory it 
would be another bitter struggle to put it to the best use, to forward the ideal, and 
he was ready for both struggles. 

The Captain in his present clairvoyant mood could sense all this in the tone of 
Whipple’s voice, and he drew once, meditatively, on his pipe before he turned 
away. One part of his mind was concerned in practical fashion with the future 
promotion of Whipple to Leading Seaman; the other was thinking how 
Whipple’s generation, twenty years younger than his own, must take up the task * 
of building the good of the new world as unfalteringly as they were applying 
themselves to the task of tearing down the evil of the old world, in each case 
facing random defeat, and unexpected disappointment, and peril and self- 
sacrifice, with selfless self-discipline. 

As he looked up from the voice pipe his eyes met those of his secretary. 

‘Congratulations, sir,’ said Jerningham. 

So Jerningham was aware of the importance of today, too. The rest of the 
ship’s company, going quietly about their duties, had not yet attained to that 
realization. But it was to be expected of Jerningham. His civilian background, 
the breadth of his experience and the liveliness of his imagination, made him 
able- when he was not too closely concerned personally- to take a wide view of 
the war, and to realize how proper attention to his own duties would help Ivan 
Ivanovich in his hole in the ground, of Lai Chao tearing up a railway line in 
Shantung. There was a moment of sympathy between Jerningham and the 
Captain, during which brief space of time they were en rapport^ each 
appreciative of the other. 

‘Thank you, Jerningham,’ said the Captain. 

This was no time to relax, to indulge either in futile congratulations or in idle 
speculation. The smoke screen suddenly engulfed the ship; it was not nearly as 
dense as when it had first been laid, but with the rapid approach of night now that 
the sun was below the horizon the darkness inside the smoke screen was intense. 
The Captain took three strides in the darkness to the end of the bridge and 
craned his neck to look aft. There was only the faintest glow to be seen of the fire 
which had raged there, and a few more minutes with the hoses would extinguish 
even that. 

They emerged into the evening light again; the scant minute during which 
they had been in the smoke screen seemed to have brought night far closer. 
There was just light enough to see how the fires and the enemy’s hits had left the 
whole after third of the ship above water-line a tangle of burnt-out steel, a 
nightmare of buckled plates and twisted girders, desolate and dead. 

Artemis under the orders of the Navigating Lieutenant was wheeling round to 
take the station allotted her by the standing orders for convoy escort at night. It 
was as well that the fires had been subdued, for otherwise the flames would be a 
welcoming beacon inviting a torpedo. The aeroplanes had attacked in the 
morning; in the afternoon they had beaten off the surface ships; tonight they 
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would have to be on their guard against submarines, for the enemy, like the devil, 
was capable of taking many forms. One battle completed, one victory achieved, 
merely meant that A rlemis and her men must plunge headlong into the next, into 
the long struggle of sea power against tyranny; the struggle that the Greeks had 
waged at Salamis, that the Captain’s ancestors had waged against the Armada of 
Spain, against the fleets of Louis XIV and Napoleon and Wilhelm II, the long 
struggle which some day would have an end, but not now, and not for months 
and years to come. And even when it should end the freedom which the struggle 
would win could only be secured by eternal vigilance, eternal probity^ eternal 
good will, and eternal honesty of purpose. That would be the hardest lesson of it; 
peace would be a severer test of mankind even than war. Perhaps mankind would 
pass that test when the time came; and when that time came (the Captain said to 
himself) he would fight to the last, he would die in the last ditch, before he would 
compromise in the slightest with the blind or secret enemies of freedom and 
justice. He must remember this mood; when he became an old man he must 
remember it. He must remember in time to come how nothing now was further 
from his thoughts than the least yielding to the open enemies of mankind, and 
thatwouldhelptokeep him fromtheleastindolentorcarelessor cynical yielding 
in that future. 

The Captain suddenly tensed himself as his roving eyes caught sight of a 
twinkle of light ahead, and then he was able to relax again and even smile a little to 
himself in the twilight. For that was the evening star shining out over the 
Mediterranean. 
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THE EVEN CHANCE 

A January gale was roaring up the Channel, blustering loudly, and bearing in 
its bosom rain squalls whose big drops rattled loudly on the tarpaulin clothing 
of those among the ofidcers and men whose duties kept them on deck. So hard 
and so long had the gale blown that even in the sheltered waters of Spithead the 
battleship moved uneasily at her anchors, pitching a little in the choppy seas, 
and snubbing herself against the tautened cables with unexpected jerks. A 
shore boat was on its way out to her, propelled by oars in the hands of two 
sturdy women; it danced madly on the steep little waves, now and then putting 
its nose into one and sending a sheet of spray flying aft. The oars woman in the 
bow knew her business, and with rapid glances over her shoulder not only kept 
the boat on its course but turned the bows into the worst of the waves to keep 
from capsizing. It slowly drew up along the starboard side of Justinian, and 
as it approached the mainchains the midshipman of the watch hailed it. 

‘Aye aye’ came back the answering hail from the lusty lungs of the woman at 
the stroke oar; by the curious and ages-old convention of the Navy the reply 
meant that the boat had an ofiicer on board-presumably the huddled figure in 
the sternsheets looking more like a heap of trash with a boat-cloak thrown over 
it. 

That was as much as Mr Masters, the lieutenant of the watch, could see; he 
was sheltering as best he could in the lee of the mizzen-mast bitts, and in 
obedience to the order of the midshipman of the watch the boat drew up 
towards the mainchains and passed out of his sight. There was a long delay; 
apparently the officer had some difficulty in getting up the ship’s side. At last 
the boat reappeared in Masters’s field of vision; the women had shoved off and 
were setting a scrap of lugsail, under which the boat, now without its 
passenger, went swooping back towards Portsmouth, leaping on the waves like 
a steeplechaser. As it departed Mr Masters became aware of the near approach 
of someone along the quarterdeck; it was the new arrival under the escort of the 
midshipman of the watch, who, after pointing Masters out, retired to the 
mainchains again. Mr Masters had served in the Navy until his hair was white; 
he was lucky to have received his commission as lieutenant, and he had long 
known that he would never receive one as captain, but the knowledge had not 
greatly embittered him, and he diverted his mind by the study of his fellow 
men. 

So he looked with attention at the approaching figure. It was that of a skinny 
young man only just leaving boyhood behind, something above middle height, 
with feet whose adolescent proportions to his size were accentuated by the 
thinness of his legs and his big half-boots. His gawkiness called attention to his 
hands and elbows. The newcomer was dressed in a badly fitting uniform which 
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was soaked right through by the spray; a skinny neck stuck out of the high 
Stocks and above the neck was a white bony face. A white face was a rarity on 
the deck of a ship of war, whose crew soon tanned to a deep mahoganys but this 
face was not merely white; in the hollow cheeks there was a faint shade of 
green-clearly the newcomer had experienced seasickness in his passage out in 
the shore boat. Set in the white face were a pair of dark eyes which by contrast 
looked like holes cut in a sheet of paper; Masters noted with a slight stirring of 
interest that the eyes, despite their owner’s seasickness, were looking about 
keenly, taking in what were obviously new sights; there was a curiosity and 
interest there which could not be repressed and which continued to function 
notwithstanding either seasickness or shyness, and Mr Masters surmised in 
his far-fetched fashion that this boy had a vein of caution or foresight in his 
temperament and was already studying his new surroundings with a view to 
being prepared for his next experiences. So might Daniel have looked about 
him at the lions when he first entered their den. 

The dark eyes met Masters’s, and the gawky figure came to a halt, raising a 
hand selfconsciously to the brim of his dripping hat. His mouth opened and 
tried to say something, but closed again without achieving its object as shyness 
overcame him, but then the newcomer nerved himself afresh and forced 
himself to say the formal words he had been coached to utter. 

‘Come aboard, sir.’ 

‘Your name?’ asked Masters, after waiting for it for a moment. 

‘H-Horatio Hornblower, sir. Midshipman,’ stuttered the boy. 

‘Very good, Mr Hornblower,’ said Masters, with the equally formal 
response. ‘Did you bring your dunnage aboard with you?’ 

Hornblower had never heard that word before, but he still had enough of his 
wits about him to deduce what it meant. 

‘My sea chest, sir. It’s-it’s forrard, at the entry port.’ 

Hornblower said these things with the barest hesitation; he knew that at sea 
they said them, that they pronounced the word ‘forward’ like that, and that he 
had come on board through the ‘entry port’, but it called for a slight effort to 
utter them himself. 

‘I’ll see that it’s sent below,’ said Masters. ‘And that’s where you’d better go, 
too. The captain’s ashore, and the first lieutenant’s orders were that he’s not to 
be called on any account before eight bells, so I advise you, Mr Hornblower, to 
get out of those wet clothes while you can.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Hornblower; his senses told him, the moment he said it, that 
he had used an improper expression-the look on Masters’s face told him, and 
he corrected himself (hardly believing that men really said these things off the 
boards of the stage) before Masters had time to correct him. 

‘Aye aye, sir,’ said Hornblower, and as a second afterthought he put his hand 
to the brim of his hat again. 

Masters returned the compliment and turned to one of the shivering 
messengers cowering in the inadequate shelter of the bulwark. ‘Boy! Take Mr 
Hornblower down to the midshipmen’s berth.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

Hornblower accompanied the boy forward to the main hatchway. 
Seasickness alone would have made him unsteady on his feet, but twice on the 
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short journey he stumbled like a man tripping over a rope as a sharp gust 
brought the Justinian up against her cables with a jerk. At the hatchway the 
boy slid down the ladder like an eel over a rock; Hornblower had to brace 
himself and descend far more gingerly and uncertainly into the dim light of the 
lower gundeck and then into the twilight of the 'tweendecks. The smells that 
entered his nostrils were as strange and as assorted as the noises that assailed 
his ears. At the foot of each ladder the boy waited for him with a patience 
whose tolerance was just obvious. After the last descent, a fe\v 
steps-Hornblower had already lost his sense of direction and did not know 
whether it was aft or forward-took them to a gloomy recess whose shadows 
were accentuated rather than lightened by a tallow dip spiked on to a bit of 
copper plate on a table round which were seated half a dozen shirt-sleeved 
men. The boy vanished and left Homblow^er standing there, and it was a 
second or two before the whiskered man at the head of the table looked up at 
him. 

'Speak, thou apparition,’ said he. 

Hornblower felt a wave of nausea overcoming him-the after effects of his 
trip in the shore boat were being accentuated by the incredible stuffiness and 
smelliness of the ’tweendecks. It was very hard to speak, and the fact that he 
did not know how to phrase w^hat he w’anted to say made it harder stilL 

'My name is Hornblower,’ he quavered at length. 

‘What an infernal piece of bad luck for you,' said a second man at the table, 
with a complete absence of sympathy. 

At that moment in the roaring world outside the ship the wind veered 
sharply, heeling the Justinian a trifle and swinging her round to snub at her 
cables again. To Hornblower it seemed more as if the world had come loose 
from its fastenings. He reeled where he stood, and although he was shuddering 
with cold he felt sweat on his face. 

‘I suppose you have come,’ said the whiskered man at the head of the table, 
'to thrust yourself among your betters. Another soft-headed ignoramus come 
to be a nuisance to those who have to try to teach you your duties. Look at 
him’ -the speaker with a gesture demanded the attention of everyone at the 
table-'look at him, I say! The King’s latest bad bargain. How old are you?’ 

‘S-seventeen, sir,’ stuttered Hornblower, 

'Seventeen!' the disgust in the speaker’s voice was only too evident. 'You 
must start at twelve if you ever wish to be a seaman. Seventeen! Do you know 
the difference between a head and a halliard?’ 

That drew a laugh from the group, and the quality of the laugh was just 
noticeable to Hornblower’s whirling brain, so that he guessed that whether he 
said 'yes’ or 'no’ he would be equally exposed to ridicule. He groped for a 
neutral reply. 

‘That’s the first thing I’ll look up in Node’s Seamanship:^' he said. 

The ship lurched again at that moment, and he clung on to the table. 

'Gentlemen,’ he began pathetically, wondering how to say what he had in 
mind. 

'My Godl’ exclaimed somebody at the table. ‘He’s seasick!’ 

'Seasick in Spitheadl’ said somebody else, in a tone in which amazement had 
as much place as disgust. 
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But Hornblower ceased to care; he was not really conscious of what was 
going on round him for some time after that. The nervous excitement of the 
last few days was as much to blame, perhaps, as the journey in the shore boat 
and the erratic behaviour of xht Justinian at her anchors, but it meant for him 
that he was labelled at once as the midshipman who was seasick in Spithead, 
and it was only natural that the label added to the natural misery of the 
loneliness and homesickness which oppressed him during those days when 
that part of the Channel Fleet which had not succeeded in completing its crews 
lay at anchor in the lee of the Isle of Wight. An hour in the hammock into 
which the messman hoisted him enabled him to recover suflBciently to be able 
to report himself to the first lieutenant; after a few days on board he was able to 
find his way round the ship without (as happened at first) losing his sense of 
direction below decks, so that he did not know whether he was facing forward 
or aft. During that period his brother ofiicers ceased to have faces which were 
mere blurs and came to take on personalities; he came painfully to learn the 
stations allotted him when the ship was at quarters, when he was on watch, and 
when hands were summoned for setting or taking in sail. He even came to have 
an acute enough understanding of his new life to realize that it could have been 
worse-that destiny might have put him on board a ship ordered immediately 
to sea instead of one lying at anchor. But it was a poor enough compensation; 
he was a lonely and unhappy boy. Shyness alone would long have delayed his 
making friends, but as it happened the midshipmen’s berth in the Justinian 
was occupied by men all a good deal older than he; elderly master’s mates 
recruited from the merchant service, and midshipmen in their twenties who 
through lack of patronage or inability to pass the necessary examination had 
never succeeded in gaining for themselves commissions as lieutenants. They 
were inclined, after the first moments of amused interest, to ignore him, and he 
was glad of it, delighted to shrink into his shell and attract no notice to himself. 

For xht Justinian was not a happy ship during those gloomy January days. 
Captain Keene—it was when he came aboard that Hornblower first saw the 
pomp and ceremony that surrounds the captain of a ship of the line— was a sick 
man, of a melancholy disposition. He had not the fame which enabled some 
captains to fill their ships with enthusiastic volunteers, and he was devoid of 
the personality which might have made enthusiasts out of the sullen pressed 
men^whom the press gangs w^ere bringing in from day to day to complete the 
ship s complement. His ofiicers saw little of him, and did not love what they 
saw. Hornblower, summoned to his cabin for his first interview, was not 
impressed— a middle-aged man at a table covered with papers, with the hollow 
and yellow cheeks of prolonged illness. 

Mr Hornblower, he said formally, T am glad to have this opportunity of 
welcoming you on board my ship.’ 

Yes, sir, said Hornblower- that seemed more appropriate to the occasion 
than ^Aye aye, sir’, and a junior midshipman seemed to be expected to say one 
or the other on all occasions. 

‘You are-let me see-seventeen?’ Captain Keene picked up the paper which 
apparently covered Homblower’s brief official career. 

"Yes, sir.’ 

July 4th, 1776,’ mused Keene, reading Homblower’s date of birth to 
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himself. ‘Five years to the day before I was posted as captain. I had been six 
years as lieutenant before you were born.’ 

‘Yes. sir/ agreed Hornblower-it did not seem the occasion for any further 
comment. 

‘A doctor’s son-you should have chosen a lord for your father if you wanted 
to make a career for yourself.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘How far did your education go?’ 

‘I was a Grecian at school, sir.’ 

‘So you can construe Xenophon as w^ell as Cicero?’ 

‘Yes, sir. But not very well, sir.’ 

‘Better if you knew something about sines and cosines. Better if you could 
foresee a squall in time to get t’gallants in. We have no use for ablative absolutes 
in the Navy.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Hornblower. 

He had only just learned what a topgallant was, but he could have told his 
captain that his mathematical studies were far advanced. He refrained 
nevertheless; his instincts combined with his recent experiences urged him not 
to volunteer unsolicited information. 

‘Well, obey orders, learn your duties, and no harm can come to you. That 
will do.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Hornblower, retiring. 

But the captain’s last words to him seemed to be contradicted immediately. 
Harm began to come to Hornblower from that day forth, despite his obedience 
to orders and diligent study of his duties, and it stemmed from the arrival in the 
midshipmen’s berth of John Simpson as senior warrant officer. Hornblower 
was sitting at mess with his colleagues when he first saw him-a brawny good- 
looking man in his thirties, who came in and stood looking at them just as 
Hornblower had stood a few days before. 

‘Hullo!’ said somebody, not very cordially. 

‘Cleveland, my bold friend,’ said the newcomer, ‘come out from that seat. I 
am going to resume my place at the head of the table.’ 

‘But—’ 

‘Come out, I said,’ snapped Simpson. 

Cleveland moved along with some show of reluctance, and Simpson took his 
place, and glowered round the table in reply to the curious glances with which 
everyone regarded him. 

‘Yes, my sweet brother officers,’ he said, ‘I am back in the bosom of the 
family. And I am not surprised that nobody is pleased. You will all be less 
pleased by the time I am done with you, I may add.’ 

‘But your commission — ?’ asked somebody, greatly daring. 

‘My commission?’ Simpson leaned forward and tapped the table, staring 
down the inquisitive people on either side of it. ‘I’ll answer that question this 
once, and the man who asks it again will wish he had never been bom. A board 
of turnip-headed captains has refused me my commission. It decided that my 
mathematical knowledge was insufficient to make me a reliable navigator. And 
so Acting-Lieutenant Simpson is once again Mr Midshipman Simpson, at 
your service. At your service. And may the Lord have mercy on your souls.’ 
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It did not seem^ as the days went by, that the Lord had any mercy at all, for 
with Simpson's return life in the midshipmen’s berth ceased to be one of 
passive unhappiness and became one of active misery. Simpson had 
apparently always been an ingenious tyrant, but now, embittered and 
humiliated by his failure to pass his examination for his commission, he was a 
worse tyrant, and his ingenuity had multiplied itself. He may have been weak 
in mathematics, but he was diabolically clever at making other people’s lives a 
burden to them. As senior officer in the mess he had wide official powers; as a 
man with a blistering tongue and a morbid sense of mischief he would have 
been powerful anyway, even if the Justinian had possessed an alert and 
masterful first lieutenant to keep him in check, while Mr Clay was neither. 
Twice midshipmen rebelled against Simpson’s arbitrary authority, and each 
time Simpson thrashed the rebel, pounding him into insensibility with his 
huge fists, for Simpson would have made a successful prize-fighter. Each time 
Simpson was left unmarked; each time his opponent’s blackened eyes and 
swollen lips called down the penalty of mast heading and extra duty from the 
indignant first lieutenant. The mess seethed with impotent rage. Even the 
toadies and lickspittles among the midshipmen- and naturally there were 
several-hated the tyrant. 

Significantly, it was not his ordinary exactions which roused the greatest 
resentment-his levying toll upon their sea chests for clean shirts for himself, 
his appropriation of the best cuts of the meat served, nor even his taking their 
coveted issues of spirits. These things could be excused as understandable, the 
sort of thing they would do themselves if they had the power. But he displayed 
a whimsical arbitrariness which reminded Hornblower, with his classical 
education, of the freaks of the Roman emperors. He forced Cleveland to shave 
the whiskers which were his inordinate pride; he imposed upon Hether the 
duty of waking up Mackenzie every half hour, day and night, so that neither of 
them was able to sleep-and there were toadies ready to tell him if Hether ever 
failed in his task. Early enough he had discovered Hornblower’ s most 
vulnerable points, as he had with everyone else. He knew of Hornblower’s 
shyness; at first it was amusing to compel Hornblower to recite verses from 
Gray s ‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard’ to the assembled mess. The toadies 
could compel Hornblower to do it; Simpson would lay his dirk-scabbard on 
the table in front of him with a significant glance, and the toadies would close 
round Hornblower, who knew that any hesitation on his part would mean that 
he V ould be stretched across the table and the dirk-scabbard applied; the fiat of 
the scabbard was painful, the edge of it was agonizing, but the pain was 
nothing to the utter humiliation of it all. And the torment grew worse when 
Simpson instituted what he aptly called ‘The Proceedings of the Inquisition’ 
when Homblow^er was submitted to a slow and methodical questioning 
regarding his homelife and his boyhood. Every question had to be answered, 
on pain of the dirk-scabbard; Hornblower could fence and prevaricate, but he 
had to answer and sooner or later the relentless questioning would draw from 
him some simple admission which would rouse a peal of laughter from his 
audience. Heaven knows that in Hornblower’s lonely childhood there was 
nothmg to be ashamed of, but boys are odd creatures, especially reticent ones 
like Hornblower, and are ashamed of things no one else would think twice 
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about. The ordeal would leave him weak and sick; someone less solemn might 
have clowned his way out of his difficulties and even into popular favour, but 
Hornblower at seventeen was too ponderous a person to clown. He had to 
endure the persecution experiencing all the black misery which only a 
seventeen-year-old can experience; he never wept in public, but at night more 
than once he shed the bitter tears of seventeen. He often thought about death; 
he often even thought about desertion, but he realized that desertion would 
lead to something worse than death, and then his mind would revert to death, 
savouring the thought of suicide. He came to long for death, friendless as he 
was, and brutally ill-treated, and lonely as only a boy among men-and a very 
reserved boy-can be. More and more he thought about ending it all the easiest 
way, hugging the secret thought of it to his friendless bosom. 

If the ship had only been at sea everyone would have been kept busy enough 
to be out of mischief; even at anchor an energetic captain and first lieutenant 
would have kept all hands hard enough at work to obviate abuses, but it was 
Hornblower’s hard luck that iht Justinian lay at anchor all through that fatal 
January of 1794 under a sick captain and an inefficient first lieutenant. Even 
the activities which were at times enforced often worked to Homblower’s 
disadvantage. There was an occasion when Mr Bowies, the master, was 
holding a class in navigation for his mates and for the midshipmen, and the 
captain by bad luck happened by and glanced through the results of the 
problem the class had individually been set to solve. His illness made Keene a 
man of bitter tongue, and he cherished no liking for Simpson. He took a single 
glance at Simpson’s paper, and chuckled sarcastically. 

‘Now let us all rejoice,’ he said, ‘the sources of the Nile have been discovered 
at last.’ 

‘Pardon, sir?’ said Simpson. 

‘Your ship,’ said Keene, ‘as far as I can make out from your illiterate scrawl, 
Mr Simpson, is in Central Africa. Let us now see what other terrae incognitae 
have been opened up by the remaining intrepid explorers of this class.’ 

It must have been Fate~it was dramatic enough to be art and not an 
occurrence in real life; Hornblower knew what was going to happen even as 
Keene picked up the other papers, including his. The result he had obtained 
was the only one which was correct; everybody else had added the correction 
for refraction instead of subtracting it, or had worked out the multiplication 
wrongly, or had, like Simpson, botched the whole problem. 

‘Congratulations, Mr Hornblower,’ said Keene. ‘You must be proud to be 
alone successful among this crowd of intellectual giants. You are half Mr 
Simpson’s age, I fancy. If you double your attainments while you double your 
years, you will leave the rest of us far behind. Mr Bowles, you will be so good as 
to see that Mr Simpson pays even further attention to his mathematical 
studies.’ 

With that he went off along the ’tweendecks with the halting step resulting 
from his mortal disease, and Hornblower sat with his eyes cast down, unable to 
meet the glances he knew were being darted at him, and knowing full well what 
they portended. He longed for death at that moment; he even prayed for it that 
night. 

Within two days Hornblower found himself on shore, and under Simpson’s 
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command. The two midshipmen were in charge of a party of seamen, landed to 
act along with parties from the other ships of the squadron as a press gang. The 
West India convoy was due to arrive soon; most of the hands would be pressed 
as soon as the convoy reached the Channel, and the remainder, left to work the 
ships to an anchorage, would sneak ashore, using every device to conceal 
themselves and find a safe hiding-place. It was the business of the landing 
parties to cut off this retreat, to lay a cordon along the waterfront which would 
sweep them all up. But the convoy was not yet signalled, and all arrangements 
were completed. 

‘All is well with the world,’ said Simpson. 

It was an unusual speech for him, but he was in unusual circumstances. He 
was sitting in the back room of the Lamb Inn, comfortable in one armchair 
with his legs on another, in front of a roaring fire and with a pot of beer with gin 
in it at his elbow. 

‘Here’s to the West India convoy,’ said Simpson, taking a pull at his beer. 
‘Long may it be delayed.’ 

Simpson was actually genial, activity and beer and a warm fire thawing him 
into a good humour; it was not time yet for the liquor to make him 
quarrelsome; Homblower sat on the other side of the fire and sipped beer 
without gin in it and studied him, marvelling that for the first time since he had 
boarded the Justinian his unhappiness should have ceased to be active but 
should have subsided into a dull misery like the dying away of the pain of a 
throbbing tooth. 

‘Give us a toast, boy,’ said Simpson. 

‘Confusion to Robespierre,’ said Homblower lamely. 

The door opened and two more officers came in, one a midshipman while the 
other wore the single epaulette of a lieutenant-it was Chalk of the Goliath^ the 
officer in general charge of the press gangs sent ashore. Even Simpson made 
room for his superior rank before the fire. 

‘The convoy is still not signalled,’ announced Chalk. And then he eyed 
Homblower keenly. ‘I don’t think I have the pleasure of your acquaintance.’ 

‘Mr Hornblower-Lieutenant Chalk,’ introduced Simpson. ‘Mr Horn- 
blower is distinguished as the midshipman who was seasick in Spithead.’ 

Homblower tried not to writhe as Simpson tied that label on him. He 
imagined that Chalk was merely being polite when he changed the subject. 

‘Hey, potman! Will you gentlemen join me in a glass? We have a long wait 
before us, I fear. Your men are all properly posted, Mr Simpson?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

Chalk was an active man. He paced about the room, stared out of the 
window^ at the rain, presented his midshipman~Caldwell~to the other two 
when the drinks arrived, and obviously fretted at his enforced inactivity. 

‘A game of cards to pass the time?’ he suggested. ‘Excellent! Hey, potman! 
Cards and a table and another light.’ 

The table was set before the fire, the chairs arranged, the cards brought in. 

‘What game shall it be?’ asked Chalk, looking round. 

He was a lieutenant among three midshipmen, and any suggestion of his was 
likely to carry a good deal of weight; the other three naturally waited to hear 
what he had to say. 
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"Vingt-et-un? That is a game for the half-witted. Loo? That is a game for the 
wealthier half-witted. But whist, now? That would give us all scope for the 
exercise of our poor talents. Caldwell, there, is acquainted with the rudiments 
of the game, I know. Mr Simpson?’ 

A man like Simpson, with a blind mathematical spot, was not likely to be a 
good whist player, but he was not likely to know he was a bad one. 

"As you wish, sir,’ said Simpson. He enjoyed gambling, and one game was as 
good as another for that purpose to his mind. 

"Mr Hornblower?’ 

‘With pleasure, sir.’ 

That was more nearly true than most conventional replies. Hornblower had 
learned his whist in a good school; ever since the death of his mother he had 
made a fourth with his father and the parson and the parson’s wife. The game 
was already something of a passion with him. He revelled in the nice calcula- 
tion of chances, in the varying demands it made upon his boldness or caution. 
There was even enough warmth in his acceptance to attract a second glance 
from Chalk, who-a good card player himself-at once detected a fellow spirit. 

‘Excellent!’ he said again. ‘Then we may as well cut at once for places and 
partners. What shall be the stakes, gentlemen? A shilling a trick and a guinea 
on the rub, or is that too great? No? Then we are agreed.’ 

For some time the game proceeded quietly. Hornblower cut first Simpson 
and then Caldwell as his partner. Only a couple of hands were necessary to 
show up Simpson as a hopeless whist player, the kind who would always lead 
an ace when he had one, or a singleton when he had four trumps, but he and 
Hornblower won the first rubber thanks to overwhelming card strength. But 
Simpson lost the next in partnership with Chalk, cut Chalk again as partner, 
and lost again. He gloated over good hands and sighed over poor ones; clearly 
he was one of those unenlightened people who looked upon whist as a social 
function, or as a mere crude means, like throwing dice, of arbitrarily 
transferring money. He never thought of the game either as a sacred rite or as 
an intellectual exercise. Moreover, as his losses grew, and as the potman came 
and went with liquor, he grew restless, and his face was flushed with more than 
the heat of the fire. He was both a bad loser and a bad drinker, and even Chalk’s 
punctilious good manners were sufficiently strained so that he displayed a hint 
of relief when the next cut gave him Hornblower as a partner. They won the 
rubber easily, and another guinea and several shillings were transferred to 
Hornblower’ s lean purse; he was now the only winner, and Simpson w^as the 
heaviest loser. Hornblower was lost in the pleasure of playing the game again; 
the only attention he paid to Simpson’s writhings and muttered objurgations 
was to regard them as a distracting nuisance; he even forgot to think of them as 
danger signals. Momentarily he was oblivious to the fact that he might pay for 
his present success by future torment. 

Once more they cut, and he found himself Chalk’s paitner again. Two good 
hands gave them the first game. Then twice, to Simpson’s unconcealed 
triumph, Simpson and Caldwell made a small score, approaching game, and in 
the next hand an overbold finesse by Hornblower left him and Chalk with the 
odd trick when their score should have been two tricks greater- Simpson laid 
his knave on Hornblower’s ten with a grin of delight which turned to dismay 
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when he found that he and Caldwell had still only made six tricks; he counted 
them a second time with annoyance. Hornblower dealt and turned the trump^ 
and Simpson led-an ace as usual, assuring Hornblower of his re-entry. He had 
a string of trumps and a good suit of clubs which a single lead might establish. 
Simpson glanced muttering at his hand; it was extraordinary that he still had 
not realized the simple truth that the lead of an ace involved leading a second 
time with the problem no clearer. He made up his mind at last and led again; 
Hornblower’ s king took the trick and he instantly led his knave of trumps. To 
his delight it took the trick; he led again and Chalk’s queen gave them another 
trick. Chalk laid dowm the ace of trumps and Simpson with a curse played the 
king. Chalk led clubs of which Hornblower had five to the king queen-it was 
significant that Chalk should lead them, as it could not be a singleton lead 
when Hornblower held the remaining trumps. Hornblower’s queen took the 
trick; Caldwell must hold the ace, unless Chalk did. Hornblower led a small 
one; everyone followed suit. Chalk playing the knave, and Caldwell played the 
ace. Eight clubs had been played, and Hornblower had three more headed by 
the king and ten-three certain tricks, with the last trumps as re-entries. 
Caldwell played the queen of diamonds, Hornblower played his singleton, and 
Chalk produced the ace. 

‘The rest are mine,’ said Hornblower, laying down his cards. 

‘What do you mean?’ said Simpson, with the king of diamonds in his hand. 

‘Five tricks,’ said Chalk briskly. ‘Game and rubber.’ 

‘But don’t I take another?’ persisted Simpson. 

‘I trump a lead of diamonds or hearts and make three more clubs,’ explained 
Hornblower. To him the situation was as simple as two and two, a most 
ordinary finish to a hand; it was hard for him to realize that foggy-minded 
players like Simpson could find difficulty in keeping tally of fifty-two cards. 
Simpson flung down his hand. 

‘You know too much about the game,’ he said. ‘You know the backs of the 
cards as well as the fronts.’ 

Hornblower gulped. He recognized that this could be a decisive moment if 
he chose. A second before he had merely been playing cards, and enjoying 
himself. Now he w^as faced with an issue of life or death. A torrent of thought 
streamed through his mind. Despite the comfort of his present surroundings 
he remembered acutely the hideous misery of the life in the Justinian to w^hich 
he must return. This was an opportunity to end that misery one way or the 
other. He remembered how he had contemplated killing himself, and into the 
back of his mind stole the germ of the plan upon which he was going to act. His 
decision crystallized. 

'That is an insulting remark, Mr Simpson,’ he said. He looked round and 
met the eyes of Chalk and Caldwell, who were suddenly grave; Simpson was 
still merely stupid. ‘For that I shall have to ask satisfaction.’ 

Satisfaction.'' said Chalk hastily. ‘Come, come. Mr Simpson had a 
momentary loss of temper. I am sure he will explain.’ 

I have been accused of cheating at cards,’ said Hornblower. ‘That is a hard 
thing to explain aw’ay." 

behave like a grown man; more than that, he was trying to 
act like a man consumed with indignation, while actually there was no 
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indignation within him over the point in dispute, for he understood too well 
the muddled state of mind which had led Simpson to say what he did. But the 
opportunity had presented itself, he had determined to avail himself of it, and 
now what he had to do was to play the part convincingly of the man who has 
received a mortal insult. 

‘The wine was in and the wit was out,’ said Chalk, still determined on 
keeping the peace. ‘Mr Simpson was speaking in jest, I am sure. Let’s call for 
another bottle and drink it in friendship.’ 

‘With pleasure,’ said Hornblower, fumbling for the words which would set 
the dispute beyond reconciliation. Tf Mr Simpson will beg my pardon at once 
before you two gentlemen, and admit that he spoke without justification and in 
a manner no gentleman would employ.’ 

He turned and met Simpson’s eye with defiance as he spoke, metaphorically 
waving a red rag before the bull, who charged with gratifying fury. 

‘Apologize toyow, you little whippersnapper!’ exploded Simpson, alcohol 
and outraged dignity speaking simultaneously. ‘Never this side of Hell’ 

‘You hear that, gentlemen?’ said Hornblower. ‘I have been insulted and Mr 
Simpson refuses to apologize while insulting me further. There is only one 
way now in which satisfaction can be given.’ 

For the next two days, until the West India convoy came in, Hornblower 
and Simpson, under Chalk’s orders, lived the curious life of two duellists 
forced into each other’s society before the affair of honour. Hornblower was 
careful- as he would have been in any case- to obey every order given him, and 
Simpson gave them with a certain amount of self-consciousness and 
awkwardness. It was during those two days that Hornblower elaborated on his 
original idea. Pacing through the dockyards with his patrol of seamen at his 
heels he had plenty of time to think the matter over. Viewed coldly-and a boy 
of seventeen in a mood of black despair can be objective enough on 
occasions -it was as simple as the calculations of the chances in a problem at 
whist. Nothing could be worse than his life in \ht Justinian:, not even (as he had 
thought already) death itself. Here was an easy death open to him, with the 
additional attraction that there was a chance of Simpson dying instead. It was 
at that moment that Hornblower advanced his idea one step further-a new 
development, startling even to him, bringing him to a halt so that the patrol 
behind him bumped into him before they could stop. 

‘Beg your pardon, sir,’ said the petty officer. 

‘No matter,’ said Hornblower, deep in his thoughts. 

He first brought forward his suggestion in conversation with Preston and 
Danvers, the two master’s mates whom he asked to be his seconds as soon as he 
returned to xh.^ Justinian. 

‘We’ll act for you, of course,’ said Preston, looking dubiously at the weedy 
youth when he made his request. ‘How do you want to fight him? As the 
aggrieved party you have the choice of weapons.’ 

‘I’ve been thinking about it ever since he insulted me,’ said Hornblower 
temporizing. It was not easy to come out with his idea in bald words, after all. 

‘Have you any skill with the small-sword?’ asked Danvers. 

‘No,’ said Hornblower. Truth to tell, he had never even handled one. 

‘Then it had better be pistols,’ said Preston. 
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‘Simpson is probably a good shot/ said Danvers. ‘I wouldn’t care to stand 
up before him myself,’ 

‘Easy now/ said Preston hastily. ‘Don’t dishearten the man. 

‘Fm not disheartened/ said Hornblower, ‘I was thinking the same thing 
myself.’ 

‘You’re cool enough about it, then,’ marvelled Danvers. 

Hornblower shrugged. 

‘Maybe I am. I hardly care. But Fve thought that we might make the 
chances more even.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘We could make them exactly even,’ said Hornblower, taking the plunge. 
‘Have two pistols, one loaded and the other empty. Simpson and I would take 
our choice without knowing which was which. Then we stand within a yard of 
each other, and at the word we fire.’ 

‘My God!’ said Danvers. 

‘I don’t think that would be legal,’ said Preston. ‘It would mean one of you 
would be killed for certain.’ 

^Killing is the object of duelling,’ said Hornblower. ‘If the conditions aren’t 
unfair I don’t think any objection can be raised.’ 

‘But would you carry it out to the end?’ marvelled Danvers. 

‘Mr Danvers — ’ began Hornblower; but Preston interfered. 

‘We don’t want another duel on our hands,’ he said. ‘Danvers only meant he 
wouldn’t care to do it himself. We’ll discuss it with Cleveland and Hether, and 
see what they say.’ 

Within an hour the proposed conditions of the duel were known to everyone 
in the ship. Perhaps it was to Simpson’s disadvantage that he had no real friend 
in the ship, for Cleveland and Hether, his seconds, were not disposed to take 
too firm a stand regarding the conditions of the duel, and agreed to the terms 
with only a show of reluctance. The tyrant of the midshipmen’s berth was 
paying the penalty for his tyranny. There was some cynical amusement shown 
by some of the officers; some of both officers and men eyed Hornblower and 
Simpson with the curiosity that the prospect of death excites in some minds, as 
if the tw^o destined opponents were men condemned to the gallows. At noon 
Lieutenant Masters sent for Hornblower. 

‘The captain has ordered me to make inquiry into this duel, Mr 
Hornblower,’ he said. ‘I am instructed to use my best endeavours to compose 
the quarrel.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Why insist on this satisfaction, Mr Hornblower? I understand there were a 
few hasty words over wine and cards.’ 

‘Mr Simpson accused me of cheating, sir, before witnesses who were not 
officers of this ship.’ 

That was the point. The witnesses were not members of the ship’s company. 
If Hornblower had chosen to disregard Simpson’s words as the ramb lings of a 
drunken ill-tempered man, they might have passed unnoticed. But as he had 
taken the stand he did, there could be no hushing it up now, and Hornblower 
knew it. 

‘Even so, there can be satisfaction without a duel, Mr Hornblower.’ 
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‘If Mr Simpson will make me a full apology before the same gentlemen^ I 
would be satisfied, sir.’ 

Simpson was no coward. He would die rather than submit to such a formal 
humiliation. 

‘I see. Now I understand you are insisting on rather unusual conditions for 
the duel?’ 

‘There are precedents for it, sir. As the insulted party I can choose any 
conditions which are not unfair.’ 

‘You sound like a sea lawyer to me, Mr Hornblower.’ 

The hint was sufficient to tell Hornblower that he had verged upon being too 
glib, and he resolved in future to bridle his tongue. He stood silent and waited 
for Masters to resume the conversation. 

‘You are determined, then, Mr Hornblower, to continue with this 
murderous business?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘The captain has given me further orders to attend the duel in person, 
because of the strange conditions on which you insist. I must inform you that I 
shall request the seconds to arrange for that.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Very good, then, Mr Hornblower.’ 

Masters looked at Hornblower as he dismissed him even more keenly than he 
had done when Hornblower first came on board. He was looking for signs of 
weakness or wavering- indeed, he was looking for any signs of human feeling at 
all-but he could detect none. Hornblower had reached a decision, he had 
weighed all the pros and cons, and his logical mind told him that having decided 
in cold blood upon a course of action it would be folly to allow himself to be 
influenced subsequently by untrustworthy emotions. The conditions of the duel 
on which he was insisting were mathematically advantageous. If he had once 
considered with favour escaping from Simpson’s persecution by a voluntary 
death it was surely a gain to take an even chance of escaping from it without dying. 
Similarly, if Simpson were (as he almost certainly was) a better swordsman and 
a better pistol shot than him, the even chance was again mathematically 
advantageous. There was nothing to regret about his recent actions. 

All very well; mathematically the conclusions were irrefutable, but 
Hornblower was surprised to find that mathematics were not everything. 
Repeatedly during that dreary afternoon and evening Hornblower found 
himself suddenly gulping with anxiety as the realization came to him afresh 
that tomorrow morning he would be risking his life on the spin of a coin. One 
chance out of two and he would be dead, his consciousness at an end, his flesh 
cold, and the world, almost unbelievably, would be going on without him. The 
thought sent a shiver through him despite himself. And he had plenty of time 
for these reflections, for the convention that forbade him from encoxmtering 
his destined opponent before the moment of the duel kept him necessarily in 
isolation, as far as isolation could be found on the crowded decks of the 
Justinian, He slung his hammock that night in a depressed mood, feeling 
unnaturally tired; and he undressed in the clammy, stuffy dampness of the 
’tweendecks feeling more than usually cold. He hugged the blankets round 
himself, yearning to relax in their warmth, but relaxation would not come. 
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Time after time as he began to drift off to sleep he woke again tense and 
anxious, full of thoughts of the morrow. He turned over wearily a dozen times, 
hearing the ship’s bell ring out each half hour, feeling a growing contempt at 
his cowardice. He told himself in the end that it was as well that his fate 
tomorrow depended upon pure chance, for if he had to rely upon steadiness of 
hand and eye he would be dead for certain after a night like this. 

That conclusion presumably helped him to go to sleep for the last hour or 
two of the night, for he awoke with a start to find Danvers shaking him. 

‘Five bells,’ said Danvers. ‘Dawn in an hour. Rise and shine!’ 

Hornblower slid out of his hammock and stood in his shirt; the ’tweendecks 
was nearly dark and Danvers was almost invisible. 

‘Number One’s letting us have the second cutter,’ said Danvers. ‘Masters 
and Simpson and that lot are going first in the launch. Here’s Preston.’ 
Another shadowy figure loomed up in the darkness. 

‘Hellish cold,’ said Preston. ‘The devil of a morning to turn out. Nelson, 
where’s that tea?’ 

The mess attendant came with it as Hornblower was hauling on his trousers. 
It maddened Hornblower that he shivered enough in the cold for the cup to 
clatter in the saucer as he took it. But the tea was grateful, and Hornblower 
drank it eagerly. 

‘Give me another cup,’ he said, and was proud of himself that he could think 
about tea at that moment. 

It w^as still dark as they went down into the cutter. 

‘Shove off,’ said the coxswain, and the boat pushed off from the ship’s side. 
There w^as a keen cold wind blowing which filled the dipping lug as the cutter 
headed for the twin lights that marked the jetty. 

‘I ordered a hackney coach at the George to be waiting for us,’ said Danvers. 
‘Let’s hope it is.’ 

It w’as there, with the driver sufficiently sober to control his horse 
moderately w’ell despite his overnight potations. Danvers produced a pocket 
flask as they settled themselves in with their feet in the straw. 

‘Take a sip, Hornblower?’ he asked, proffering it. ‘There’s no special need 
for a steady hand this morning.’ 

‘No thank you,’ said Hornblower. His empty stomach revolted at the idea of 
pouring spirits into it. 

‘The others will be there before us,’ commented Preston. ‘I saw the quarter 
boat heading back just before we reached the jetty.’ 

The etiquette of the duel demanded that the two opponents should reach the 
ground separately; but only one boat would be necessary for the return. 

‘The sawbones is with them,’ said Danvers. ‘Though God knows what use 
he thinks he’ll be today.’ 

He sniggered, and with overlate politeness tried to cut his snigger off short. 
‘How are you feeling, Hornblower?’ asked Preston. 

‘Well enough,’ said Homblow^er, forbearing to add that he only felt well 
enough while this kind of conversation was not being carried on. 

The hackney coach levelled itself off as it came over the crest of the hill, and 
stopped beside the common. Another coach stood there waiting, its single 
candle-lamp burning yellow in the growdng dawn. 
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‘There they are/ said Preston; the faint light revealed a shadowy group 
standing on frosty turf among the gorse bushes. 

Hornblower, as they approached, caught a glimpse of Simpson's face as he 
stood a little detached from the others. It was pale, and Hornblower noticed 
that at that moment he swallowed nervously, just as he himself was doing. 
Masters came towards them, shooting his usual keen inquisitive look at 
Hornblower as they came together. 

‘This is the moment,’ he said, ‘for this quarrel to be composed. This country 
is at war. I hope, Mr Hornblower, that you can be persuaded to save a life for 
the King’s service by not pressing this matter.’ 

Hornblower looked across at Simpson, while Danvers answered for him. 

‘Has Mr Simpson offered the proper redress?’ asked Danvers. 

‘Mr Simpson is willing to acknowledge that he wishes the incident had never 
taken place.’ 

‘That is an unsatisfactory form,’ said Danvers. ‘It does not include an 
apology, and you must agree that an apology is necessary, sir.’ 

‘What does your principal say?’ persisted Masters. 

‘It is not for any principal to speak in these circumstances,’ said Danvers, 
with a glance at Hornblower, who nodded. All this was as inevitable as the ride 
in the hangman’s cart, and as hideous. There could be no going back now; 
Hornblower had never thought for one moment that Simpson would 
apologize, and without an apology the affair must be carried to a bloody 
conclusion. An even chance that he did not have five minutes longer to live. 

‘You are determined, then, gentlemen,’ said Masters. ‘I shall have to state 
that fact in my report.’ 

‘We are determined,’ said Preston. 

‘Then there is nothing for it but to allow this deplorable affair to proceed. I 
left the pistols in the charge of Doctor Hepplewhite.’ 

He turned and led them towards the other group- Simpson with Hether and 
Cleveland, and Doctor Hepplewhite standing with a pistol held by the muzzle 
in each hand. He was a bulky man with the red face of a persistent drinker; he 
was actually grinning a spirituous grin at that moment, rocking a little on his 
feet. 

‘Are the young fools set in their folly?’ he asked; but everyone very properly 
ignored him as having no business to ask such a question at such a moment. 

‘Now,’ said Masters. ‘Here are the pistols, both primed, as you see, but one 
loaded and the other unloaded, in accordance with the conditions. I have here a 
guinea which I propose to spin to decide the allocation of the weapons. Now, 
gentlemen, shall the spin give your principals one pistol each irrevocably-for 
instance, if the coin shows heads shall Mr Simpson have this one-or shall the 
winner of the spin have choice of weapons? It is my design to eliminate all 
possibility of collusion as far as possible.’ 

Hether and Cleveland and Danvers and Preston exchanged dubious glances. 

‘Let the winner of the spin choose,’ said Preston at length. 

‘Very well, gentlemen. Please call, Mr Hornblower.’ 

‘Tails!’ said Hornblower as the gold piece spun in the air. 

Masters caught it and clapped a hand over it. 

‘Tails it is,’ said Masters, lifting his hand and revealing the coin to the 
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grouped seconds. ‘Please make your choice.’ 

Hepplewhite held out the two pistols to him, death in one hand and life in 
the other. It was a grim moment. There was only pure chance to direct him; it 
called for a little effort to force his hand out. 

T’ll have this one,’ he said; as he touched it the weapon seemed icy cold. 

‘Then now I have done what was required of me,’ said Masters. ‘The rest is 
for you gentlemen to carry out.’ 

'Take this one, Simpson,’ said Hepplewhite. ‘And be careful how you 
handle yours, Mr Hornblower. You’re a public danger.’ 

The man w^as still grinning, gloating over the fact that someone else was in 
mortal danger while he himself was in none. Simpson took the pistol 
Hepplew^hite offered him and settled it into his hand; once more his eyes met 
Hornblower’s, but there was neither recognition nor expression in them. 

‘There are no distances to step out,’ Danvers was saying. ‘One spot’s as good 
as another. It’s level enough here.’ 

'Very good,’ said Hether. 'Will you stand here, Mr Simpson?’ 

Preston beckoned to Hornblower, who walked over. It was not easy to 
appear brisk and unconcerned. Preston took him by the arm and stood him up 
in front of Simpson, almost breast to breast-close enough to smell the alcohol 
on his breath, 

‘For the last time, gentlemen,’ said Masters loudly. ‘Cannot you be 
reconciled?’ 

There was no answer from anybody, only deep silence, during which it 
seemed to Hornblower that the frantic beating of his heart must be clearly 
audible. The silence w^as broken by an exclamation from Hether. 

'W’e haven’t settled who’s to give the word!’ he said. ‘Who’s going to?’ 

‘Let’s ask Mr Masters to give it,’ said Danvers. 

Hornblower did not look round. He was looking steadfastly at the grey sky 
past Simpson’s right ear— somehow he could not look him in the face, and he 
had no idea where Simpson was looking. The end of the world as he knew it 
was close to him-soon there might be a bullet through his heart. 

‘I will do it if you are agreed, gentlemen,’ he heard Masters say. 

The grey sky was featureless; for this last look on the world he might as well 
have been blindfolded. Masters raised his voice again. 

'I will say “one, two, three, fire”,’ he announced, ‘with those intervals. At 
the last word, gentlemen, you can fire as you will. Are you ready?’ 

Yes, came Simpson’s voice, almost in Hornblower’s ear, it seemed. 

Yes, said Hornblower. He could hear the strain in his own voice. 

One, said Masters, and Hornblower felt at that moment the muzzle of 
Simpson’s pistol against his left ribs, and he raised his own. 

It was in that second that he decided he could not kill Simpson even if it 
were in his power, and he went on lifting his pistol, forcing himself to look to 
see that it was pressed against the point of Simpson’s shoulder. A slight wound 
would suffice. 

‘Two,’ said Masters. ‘Three. Fire!’ 

Hornblower pulled his trigger. There was a click and a spurt of smoke from 
the lock of his pistol. The priming had gone off but no more-his was the 
unloaded weapon, and he knew what it was to die. A tenth of a second later 
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there was a click and spurt of smoke from Simpson’s pistol against his heart. 
Stiff and still they both stood, slow to realize what had happened. 

‘A miss-fire, by God!’ said Danvers. 

The seconds crowded round them. 

‘Give me those pistols!’ said Masters, taking them from the weak hands that 
held them. ‘The loaded one might be hanging fire, and we don’t want it to go off 
now.’ 

‘Which was the loaded one?’ asked Hether, consumed with curiosity. 

‘That is something it is better not to know,’ answered Masters, changing the 
two pistols rapidly from hand to hand so as to confuse everyone. 

‘What about a second shot?’ asked Danvers, and Masters looked up straight 
and inflexibly at him. 

‘There will be no second shot,’ he said. ‘Honour is completely satisfied. 
These two gentlemen have come through this ordeal extremely well. No one 
can now think little of Mr Simpson if he expresses his regret for the occurrence, 
and no one can think little of Mr Hornblower if he accepts that statement in 
reparation.’ 

Hepplewhite burst into a roar of laughter. 

‘Your faces!’ he boomed, slapping his thigh. ‘You ought to see how you all 
look! Solemn as cows!’ 

‘Mr Hepplewhite,’ said Masters, ‘your behaviour is indecorous. Gentlemen, 
our coaches are waiting on the road, the cutter is at the jetty. And I think all of 
us would be the better for some breakfast; including Mr Hepplewhite.’ 

That should have been the end of the incident. The excited talk which had 
gone round the anchored squadron about the unusual duel died away in time, 
although everyone knew Hornblower’ s name now, and not as the midshipman 
who was seasick in Spithead but as the man who was willing to take an even 
chance in cold blood. But in Justinian herself there was other talk; whispers 
which were circulated forward and aft. 

‘Mr Hornblower has requested permission to speak to you, sir,’ said Mr 
Clay, the first lieutenant, one morning while making his report to the captain. 

‘Oh, send him in when you go out,’ said Keene, and sighed. 

Ten minutes later a knock on his cabin door ushered in a very angry yotmg 
man. 

‘Sir!’ began Hornblower. 

‘I can guess what you’re going to say,’ said Keene. 

‘Those pistols in the duel I fought with Simpson were not loaded!’ 

‘Hepplewhite blabbed, I suppose,’ said Keene. 

‘And it was by your orders, I understand, sir.’ 

‘You are quite correct. I gave those orders to Mr Masters.’ 

‘It was an unwarrantable liberty, sir!’ 

That was what Hornblower meant to say, but he stumbled without dignity 
over the polysyllables. 

‘Possibly it was,’ said Keene patiently, rearranging, as always, the papers on 
his desk. 

The calmness of the admission disconcerted Hornblower, who could only 
splutter for the next few moments. 

‘I saved a life for the King’s service,’ went on Keene, when the spluttering 
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died away. ‘A young life. No one has suffered any harm. On the other hand, 
both you and Simpson have had your courage amply proved. You both know 
you can stand fire now, and so does every one else. 

Tou have touched my personal honour, sir,’ said Hornblower, bringing out 
one of his rehearsed speeches, ‘for that there can only be one remedy.’ 

^Restrain yourself, please, Mr Hornblower.’ Keene shifted himself in his 
chair with a wince of pain as he prepared to make a speech. ‘I must remind you 
of one salutary regulation of the Navy, to the effect that no junior officer can 
challenge his superior to a duel. The reasons for it are obvious-otherwise 
promotion would be too easy. The mere issuing of a challenge by a junior to a 
senior is a court-martial offence, Mr Hornblower.’ 

‘Oh!' said Hornblower feebly. 

‘Now here is some gratuitous advice,’ went on Keene. ‘You have fought one 
duel and emerged with honour. That is good. Never fight another-that is 
better. Some people, oddly enough, acquire a taste for duelling, as a tiger 
acquires a taste for blood. They are never good officers, and never popular ones 
either.' 

It was then that Hornblower realized that a great part of the keen excitement 
with which he had entered the captain’s cabin was due to anticipation of the 
giving of the challenge. There could be a morbid desire for danger- and a 
morbid desire to occupy momentarily the centre of the stage. Keene was 
waiting for him to speak, and it was hard to say anything. 

‘I understand, sir,’ he said at last. 

Keene shifted in his chair again. 

‘There is another matter I wanted to take up with you, Mr Hornblower. 
Captain Pellew of the Indefatigable has room for another midshipman. Captain 
Pellew is partial to a game of whist, and has no good fourth on board. He and I 
have agreed to consider favourably your application for a transfer should you 
care to make one. I don’t have to point out that any ambitious young officer 
would jump at the chance of serving in a frigate.’ 

‘A frigate!’ said Hornblower. 

Eveiyffiody knew of Pellew’s reputation and success. Distinction, pro- 
motion, prize money-an officer under Pellew’s command could hope for all 
these. Competition for nomination to the Indefatigable must be intense, and 
this w’as the chance of a lifetime. Hornblower was on the point of making a glad 
acceptance, wffien further considerations restrained him. 

‘That is very good of you, sir,’ he said T do not know how to thank you. But 
you accepted me as a midshipman here, and of course I must stay with you.’ 

The drawn, apprehensive face relaxed into a smile. 

‘Not many men would have said that,’ said Keene. ‘But I am going to insist 
on your accepting the offer. I shall not live very much longer to appreciate your 
loyalty. And this ship is not the place for you-this ship with her useless 
captain-don’t interrupt me-and her worn-out first lieutenant and her old 
midshipmen. You should be where there may be speedy opportunities of 
advancement. I have the good of the service in mind, Mr Hornblower, when I 
suggest you accept Captain Pellew’s invitation-and it might be less disturbing 
for me if you did,’ 

‘Aye aye, sir,’ said Hornblower. 
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THE CARGO OF RICE 

The wolf was in among the sheep. The tossing grey water of the Bay of Biscay 
was dotted with white sails as far as the eye could see, and although a strong 
breeze was blowing every vessel was under perilously heavy canvas. Every ship 
but one was trying to escape; the exception was His Majesty’s frigate 
Indefatigable, Captain Sir Edward Pellew. Farther out in the Atlantic, 
hundreds of miles away, a great battle was being fought, where the ships of the 
line were thrashing out the question as to whether England or France should 
wield the weapon of sea power; here in the Bay the convoy which the French 
ships were intended to escort was exposed to the attack of a ship of prey at 
liberty to capture any ship she could overhaul. She had come surging up from 
leeward, cutting off all chance of escape in that direction, and the clumsy 
merchant ships were forced to beat to windward; they were all filled with the 
food which revolutionary France (her economy disordered by the commlsion 
through which she was passing) was awaiting so anxiously, and their crews 
were all anxious to escape confinement in an English prison. Ship after ship 
was overhauled; a shot or two, and the newfangled tricolour came fluttering 
down from the gaff, and a prize-crew was hurriedly sent on board to conduct 
the captive to an English port while the frigate dashed after fresh prey. 

On the quarterdeck of the Indefatigable Pellew fumed over each necessary 
delay. The convoy, each ship as close to the wind as she would lie, and under 
all the sail she could carry, was slowly scattering, spreading farther and farther 
with the passing minutes, and some of these would find safety in mere 
dispersion if any time was wasted. Pellew did not wait to pick up his boat; at 
each surrender he merely ordered away an officer and an armed guard, and the 
moment the prize-crew was on its way he filled his main-topsail again and 
hurried off after the next victim. The brig they were pursuing at the moment 
was slow to surrender. The long nine-pounders in the Indefatigable'?, bows 
bellowed out more than once; on that heaving sea it was not so easy to aim 
accurately and the brig continued on her course hoping for some miracle to 
save her. 

‘Very well,’ snapped Pellew. ‘He has asked for it. Let him have it.’ 

The gunlayers at the bow chasers changed their point of aim, firing at the 
ship instead of across her bows. 

‘Not into the hull, damn it,’ shouted Pellew-one shot had struck the brig 
perilously close to her waterline. ‘Cripple her.’ 

The next shot by luck or by judgement was given better elevation. The 
slings of the foretopsail yard were shot away, the reefed sail came down, the 
yard hanging lopsidedly, and the brig came up into the wind for the 
Indefatigable to heave to close beside her, her broadside ready to fire into her. 
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Under that threat her flag came down. 

‘What brig’s that?’ shouted Pellew through his megaphone. 

"Marie Galante of Bordeaux,’ translated the officer beside Pellew as the 
French captain made reply. ‘Twenty-four days out from New Orleans with 
rice.’ 

‘Rice!’ said Pellew. ‘That’ll sell for a pretty penny when we get her home. 
Two hundred tons, I should say. Twelve of a crew at most. She’ll need a prize- 
crew of four, a midshipman’s command.’ 

He looked round him as though for inspiration before giving his next order. 
‘Mr Hornblower!’ 

‘Sir!’ 

‘Take four men of the cutter’s crew and board that brig. Mr Soames will give 
you our position. Take her into any English port you can make, and report 
there for orders.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

Hornblower was at his station at the starboard quarterdeck carronades 
-which was perhaps how he had caught Pellew’s eye~his dirk at his side 
and a pistol in his belt. It was a moment for fast thinking, for anyone could 
see Pellew’s impatience. With the Indefatigable cleared for action, his sea chest 
would be part of the surgeon’s operating table down below, so that there was no 
chance of getting anything out of it. He would have to leave just as he was. The 
cutter was even now clawing up to a position on the Indefatigable’s quarter, so 
he ran to the ship’s side and hailed her, trying to make his voice sound as big 
and as manly as he could, and at the w^ord of the lieutenant in command she 
turned her bow^s in towards the frigate. 

‘Here’s our latitude and longitude, Mr Hornblower,’ said Soames, the 
master, handing a scrap of paper to him. 

‘Thank you,’ said Hornblower, shoving it into his pocket. 

He scrambled aw’kwardly into the mizzen-chains and looked down into the 
cutter. Ship and boat were pitching together, almost bows on to the sea, and the 
distance between them looked appallingly great; the bearded seaman standing 
in the bows could only just reach up to the chains with his long boat-hook. 
Hornblower hesitated for a long second; he knew he was ungainly and 
aw^kw’ard-book learning was of no use wffien it came to jumping into a boat-but 
he had to make the leap, for Pellew w’-as fuming behind him and the eyes of the 
boat’s crew' and of the w'hole ship’s company w^ere on him. Better to jump and 
hurt himself, better to jump and make an exhibition of himself, than to delay 
the ship. Waiting w^as certain failure, wffiile he still had a choice if he jumped. 
Perhaps at a w'ord from Pellew' the Indefatigable’s helmsman allowed the ship’s 
head to fall off from the sea a little. A somewffiat diagonal wave lifted the 
Indefatigable’s stern and then passed on, so that the cutter’s bows rose as the 
ship’s stem sank a trifle. Hornblow’er braced himself and leaped. His feet 
reached the gunw’ale and he tottered there for one indescribable second. A 
seaman grabbed the breast of his jacket and he fell forward rather than 
backw'ard. Not even the stout arm of the seaman, fully extended, could hold him 
up, and he pitched headforemost, legs in the air, upon the hands on the second 
thwart. He cannoned onto their bodies, knocking the breath out of his own 
against their muscular shoulders, and finally struggled into an upright position. 
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‘I’m sorry,’ he gasped to the men who had broken his fall. 

‘Never you mind, sir,’ said the nearest one, a real tarry sailor, tattooed and 
pigtailed. ‘You’re only a featherweight.’ 

The lieutenant in command was looking at him from the sternsheets. 

‘Would you go to the brig, please, sir?’ he asked, and the lieutenant bawled 
an order and the cutter swung round as Hornblower made his way aft. 

It was a pleasant surprise not to be received with the broad grins of tolerantly 
concealed amusement. Boarding a small boat from a big frigate in even a moderate 
sea was no easy matter; probably every man on board had arrived headfirst at 
some time or other, and it was not in the tradition of the service, as understood 
in the Indefatigable^ to laugh at a man who did his best without shirking. 

‘Are you taking charge of the brig?’ asked the lieutenant. 

‘Yes, sir. The captain told me to take four of your men.’ 

‘They had better be topmen, then,’ said the lieutenant, casting his eyes aloft 
at the rigging of the brig. The foretopsail yard was hanging precariously, and 
the jib halliard had slacked off so that the sail was flapping thunderously in the 
wind. ‘Do you know these men, or shall I pick ’em for you?’ 

‘I’d be obliged if you would, sir.’ 

The lieutenant shouted four names, and four men replied. 

‘Keep ’em away from drink and they’ll be all right,’ said the lieutenant. 
‘Watch the French crew. They’ll recapture the ship and have you in a French 
gaol before you can say “Jack Robinson” if you don’t.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir,’ said Hornblower. 

The cutter surged alongside the brig, white water creaming between the two 
vessels. The tattooed sailor hastily concluded a bargain wdth another man on 
his thw'art and pocketed a lump of tobacco-the men were leaving their 
possessions behind just like Hornblower-and sprang for the mainchains. 
Another man followed him, and they stood and waited w^hile Hornblower with 
difficulty made his way forward along the plunging boat. He stood, balancing 
precariously, on the forward thwart. The mainchains of the brig were far lower 
than the mizzen-chains of the Indefatigable^ but this time he had to jump 
upwards. One of the seamen steadied him with an arm on his shoulder. 

‘Wait for it, sir,’ he said. ‘Get ready. Now jump, sir.’ 

Hornblower hurled himself, all arms and legs, like a leaping frog, at the 
mainchains. His hands reached the shrouds, but his knee slipped off, and the 
brig, rolling, lowered him thigh deep into the sea as the shrouds slipped 
through his hands. But the waiting seamen grabbed his wrists and hauled him 
on board, and two more seamen followed him. He led the way onto the deck. 

The first sight to meet his eyes was a man seated on the hatch cover, his head 
thrown back, holding to his mouth a bottle, the bottom pointing straight up to 
the sky. He was one of a large group all sitting round the hatch cover; there 
were more bottles in evidence; one was passed by one man to another as he 
looked, and as he approached a roll of the ship brought an empty bottle rolling 
past his toes to clatter into the scuppers. Another of the group, with white hair 
blowing in the wind, rose to welcome him, and stood for a moment with 
waving arms and rolling eyes, bracing himself as though to say something of 
immense importance and seeking earnestly for the right words to use. 

‘Goddam English,’ was what he finally said, and, having said it, he sat down 
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with a bump on the hatch cover and from a seated position proceeded to lie 
down and compose himself to sleep with his head on his arms. 

^They\^e made the best of their time, sir, by the Holy,’ said the seaman at 

Hornblower’s elbow. 

'Wish we were as happy,’ said another. 

A case still a quarter full of bottles, each elaborately sealed, stood on the deck 
beside the hatch cover, and the seaman picked out a bottle to look at it 
curiously. Hornblower did not need to remember the lieutenant’s warning; on 
his shore excursions with press gangs he had already had experience of the 
British seaman’s tendency to drink. His boarding party would be as drunk as 
the Frenchmen in half an hour if he allowed it. A frightful mental picture of 
himself drifting in the Bay of Biscay with a disabled ship and a drunken crew 
rose in his mind and filled him with anxiety. 

Tut that down,’ he ordered. 

The urgency of the situation made his seventeen-year-old voice crack like a 
fourteen-year-old’s, and the seaman hesitated, holding the bottle in his hand. 

Tut it down, d’ye hear?’ said Hornblower, desperate with worry. This was 
his first independent command; conditions were absolutely novel, and 
excitement brought out all the passion of his mercurial temperament, while at 
the same time the more calculating part of his mind told him that if he were not 
obeyed now he never would be. His pistol was in his belt, and he put his hand 
on the butt, and it is conceivable that he would have drawn it and used it (if the 
priming had not got wet, he said to himself bitterly when he thought about the 
incident later on), but the seaman with one more glance at him put the bottle 
back into the case. The incident was closed, and it was time for the next step. 

'Take these men forrard,’ he said, giving the obvious order. ‘Throw ’em into 
the forecastle.’ 

'Aye aye, sir.’ 

Most of the Frenchmen could still walk, but three were dragged by their 
collars, while the British herded the others before them. 

‘Come alongee,’ said one of the seamen. ‘Thisa waya.’ 

He evidently believed a Frenchman w^ould understand him better if he 
spoke like that. The Frenchman who had greeted their arrival now awakened, 
and, suddenly realizing he was being dragged forward, broke away and turned 
back to Hornblower. 

‘I officer,’ he said, pointing to himself. ‘I not go wit’ zem.’ 

‘Take him away!’ said Hornblower. In his tense condition he could not stop 
to debate trifles. 

He dragged the case of bottles down to the ship’s side and pitched them 
overboard two at a time-obviously it was wine of some special vintage which 
the Frenchmen had decided to drink before the English could get their hands 
on it, but that weighed not at all with Hornblower, for a British seaman could 
get drunk on vintage claret as easily as upon service rum. The task was finished 
before the last of the Frenchmen disappeared into the forecastle, and 
Hornblower had time to look about him. The strong breeze blew confusingly 
round his ears, and the ceaseless thunder of the flapping jib made it hard to 
think as he looked at the ruin aloft. Every sail was flat aback, the brig was 
moving jerkily, gathering sternway for a space before her untended rudder 
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threw her round to spill the wind and bring her up again like a jibbing horse. 
His mathematical mind had already had plenty of experience with a well- 
handled ship, with the delicate adjustment between after sails and headsails. 
Here the balance had been disturbed, and Hornblower was at work on the 
problem of forces acting on plane surfaces when his men came trooping back to 
him. One thing at least was certain, and that was that the precariously hanging 
foretopsail yard would tear itself free to do all sorts of unforeseeable damage if 
it were tossed about much more. This ship must be properly hove to, and 
Hornblower could guess how to set about it, and he formulated the order in his 
mind just in time to avoid any appearance of hesitation. 

‘Brace the after yards to larboard,’ he said. ‘Man the braces, men.’ 

They obeyed him, while he himself went gingerly to the wheel; he had 
served a few tricks as helmsman, learning his professional duties under 
Pellew’s orders, but he did not feel happy about it. The spokes felt foreign to 
his fingers as he took hold; he spun the wheel experimentally but timidly. But 
it was easy. With the after yards braced round the brig rode more comfortably 
at once, and the spokes told their own story to his sensitive fingers as the ship 
became a thing of logical construction again. Hornblower’s mind completed 
the solution of the problem of the effect of the rudder at the same time as his 
senses solved it empirically. The wheel could be safely lashed, he knew, in 
these conditions, and he slipped the becket over the spoke and stepped away 
from the wheel, with the Marie Galante riding comfortably and taking the seas 
on her starboard bow. 

The seamen took his competence gratifyingly for granted, but Hornblower, 
looking at the tangle on the foremast, had not the remotest idea of how to deal 
with the next problem. He was not even sure about what was wrong. But the 
hands under his orders were seamen of vast experience, who must have dealt 
with similar emergencies a score of times. The first-indeed the only-thing to 
do was to delegate his responsibility. 

‘Who’s the oldest seaman among you?’ he demanded-his determination not 
to quaver made him curt. 

‘Matthews, sir,’ said someone at length, indicating with his thumb the 
pigtailed and tattooed seaman upon whom he had fallen in the cutter, 

‘Very well, then. I’ll rate you petty officer, Matthews. Get to work at once 
and clear that raffle away forrard. I’ll be busy here aft.’ 

It was a nervous moment for Hornblower, but Matthews put his knuckles to 
his forehead. 

‘Aye aye, sir,’ he said, quite as a matter of course. 

‘Get that jib in first, before it flogs itself to pieces,’ said Hornblower, greatly 
emboldened. 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

‘Carry on, then.’ 

The seaman turned to go forward, and Hornblower walked aft. He took the 
telescope from its becket on the poop, and swept the horizon. There were a few 
sails in sight; the nearest ones he could recognize as prizes, which, with all sail 
set that they could carry, were heading for England as fast as they could go. Far 
away to windward he could see the Indefatigable'' ^ topsails as she clawed after 
the rest of the convoy-she had already overhauled and captured all the slower 
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and less weatherly vessels^ so that each succeeding chase would be longer. 
Soon he would be alone on this wide sea, three hundred miles from England. 
Three hundred miles-two days with a fair wind; but how long if the wind 
turned foul? 

He replaced the telescope; the men were already hard at work forward, so he 
went below and looked round the neat cabins of the ojBBicers; two single ones for 
the captain and the mate, presumably, and a double one for the bos’un and the 
cook or the carpenter. He found the lazarette, identifying it by the 
miscellaneous stores within it; the door was swinging to and fro with a bunch 
of keys dangling. The French captain, faced with the loss of all he possessed, 
had not even troubled to lock the door again after taking out the case of wine. 
Hornblower locked the door and put the keys in his pocket and felt suddenly 
lonely-his first experience of the loneliness of the man in command at sea. He 
went on deck again, and at sight of him Matthews hurried aft and knuckled his 
forehead. 

"Beg pardon, sir, but we’ll have to use the jeers to sling that yard again.’ 

"Very good.’ 

"We’ll need more hands than we have, sir. Can I put some o’ they Frenchies 
to work?’ 

"If you think you can. If any of them are sober enough.’ 

‘I think I can, sir. Drunk or sober.’ 

"Ver>^ good.’ 

It was at this moment that Hornblower remembered with bitter self- 
reproach that the priming of his pistol was probably wet, and he had not scorn 
enough for himself at having put his trust in a pistol without re-priming after 
evolutions in a small boat. While Matthews went forward he dashed below 
again. There was a case of pistols which he remembered having seen in the 
captain’s cabin, with a powder flask and bullet bag hanging beside it. He 
loaded both weapons and reprimed his own, and came on deck again with three 
pistols in his belt just as his men appeared from the forecastle herding half a 
dozen Frenchmen. He posed himself in the poop, straddling with his hands 
behind his back, trying to adopt an air of magnificent indifference and 
understanding. With the jeers taking the weight of yard and sail, an hour’s 
hard work resulted in the yard being slung again and the sail reset. 

When the work was advancing towards completion, Hornblower came to 
himself again to remember that in a few minutes he would have to set a course, 
and he dashed below again to set out the chart and the dividers and parallel 
rulers. From his pocket he extracted the crumpled scrap of paper with his 
position on it- he had thrust it in there so carelessly a little while back, at a time 
when the immediate problem before him was to transfer himself from the 
Indefatigable to the cutter. It made him unhappy to think how cavalierly he 
had treated that scrap of paper then; he began to feel that life in the Navy, 
although it seemed to move from one crisis to another, was really one 
continuous crisis, that even while dealing with one emergency it was necessary 
to be making plans to deal with the next. He bent over the chart, plotted his 
position, and laid off his course. It was a queer uncomfortable feeling to think 
that what had up to this moment been an academic exercise conducted under 
the reassuring supervision of Mr Soames was now something on which hinged 
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his life and his reputation. He checked his working, decided on his course, and 
wrote it down on a scrap of paper for fear he should forget it. 

So when the foretopsail yard was re-slung, and the prisoners herded back 
into the forecastle, and Matthews looked to him for further orders, he was 
ready. 

‘We’ll square away,’ he said. ‘Matthews, send a man to the wheel.’ 

He himself gave a hand at the braces; the wind had moderated and he felt his 
men could handle the brig under her present sail. 

‘What course, sir?’ asked the man at the wheel, and Hornblower dived into 
his pocket for his scrap of paper. 

‘Nor’-east by north,’ he said, reading it out. 

‘Nor’-east by north, sir,’ said the helmsman; and the Marie Galante^ 
running free, set her course for England. 

Night was closing in by now, and all roimd the circle of the horizon there 
was not a sail in sight. There must be plenty of ships just over the horizon, he 
knew, but that did not do much to ease his feeling of loneliness as darkness 
came on. There was so much to do, so much to bear in mind, and all the 
responsibility lay on his unaccustomed shoulders. The prisoners had to be 
battened down in the forecastle, a watch had to be set-there was even the 
trivial matter of hunting up flint and steel to light the binnacle lamp. A hand 
forward as a lookout, who could also keep an eye on the prisoners below; a 
hand aft at the wheel. Two hands snatching some sleep-knowing that to get in 
any sail would be an all-hands job-a hasty meal of water from the scuttle-butt 
and of biscuit from the cabin stores in the lazarette-a constant eye to be kept 
on the weather. Hornblower paced the deck in the darkness. 

‘Why don’t you get some sleep, sir?’ asked the man at the wheel. 

‘I will, later on. Hunter,’ said Hornblower, trying not to allow his tone to 
reveal the fact that such a thing had never occurred to him. 

He knew it was sensible advice, and he actually tried to follow it, retiring 
below to fling himself down on the captain’s cot; but of course he could not 
sleep. When he heard the lookout bawling down the companionway to rouse 
the other two hands to relieve the watch (they were asleep in the next cabin to 
him) he could not prevent himself from getting up again and coming on deck to 
see that all was well. With Matthews in charge he felt he should not be anxious, 
and he drove himself below again, but he had hardly fallen on to the cot again 
when a new thought brought him to his feet again, his skin cold with anxiety, 
and a prodigious seif-contempt vying with anxiety for first glance in his 
emotions. He rushed on deck and walked forward to where Matthews was 
squatting by the knightheads. 

‘Nothing has been done to see if the brig is taking in any water,’ he said-he 
had hurriedly worked out the wording of that sentence during his walk 
forward, so as to cast no aspersion on Matthews and yet at the same time, for 
the sake of discipline, attributing no blame to himself. 

‘That’s so, sir,’ said Matthews. 

‘One of those shots fired by the Indefatigable hulled her,’ went on 
Hornblower. ‘What damage did it do?’ 

‘I don’t rightly know, sir,’ said Matthews. ‘I was in the cutter at the time.’ 

‘We must look as soon as it’s light,’ said Hornblower. ‘And we’d 
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better sound the well now.’ 

Those were brave words; during his rapid course in seamanship aboard the 
Indefatigable Hornblower had had a little instruction everywhere, working 
under the orders of every head of department in rotation. Once he had been 
with the carpenter when he sounded the well- whether he could find the well in 
this ship and sound it he did not know. 

‘Aye aye, sir,’ said Matthews, without hesitation, and strolled aft to the 
pump. ‘You’ll need a light, sir. I’ll get one.’ 

When he came back with the lantern he shone it on the coiled sounding line 
hanging beside the pump, so that Hornblower recognized it at once. He lifted 
it down, inserted the three-foot weighted rod into the aperture of the well, and 
then remembered in time to take it out again and make sure it was dry. Then he 
let it drop, paying out the line until he felt the rod strike the ship’s bottom with 
a satisfactory thud. He hauled out the line again, and Matthews held the 
lantern as Hornblower with some trepidation brought out the timber to 
examine it. 

‘Not a drop, sir!’ said Matthews. ‘Dry as yesterday’s pannikin.’ 

Hornblower was agreeably surprised. Any ship he had ever heard of leaked 
to a certain extent; even in the well-found Indefatigable pumping had been 
necessary every day. He did not know whether this dryness was a remarkable 
phenomenon or a very remarkable one. He wanted to be both noncommittal 
and imperturbable. 

‘H’m,’ was the comment he eventually produced. ‘Very good, Matthews. 
Coil that line again.’ 

The knowledge that the Marie Galante was making no water at all might 
have encouraged him to sleep, if the wind had not chosen to veer steadily and 
strengthen itself somewhat soon after he retired again. It was Matthews who 
came down and pounded on his door with the unwelcome news. 

^ We can t keep the course you set much longer, sir,’ concluded Matthews. 
‘And the wind’s coming gusty- like.’ 

Very good, 1 11 be up. Call all hands,’ said Hornblower, with a testiness that 
might have been the result of a sudden awakening if it had not really disguised 
his inner quaverings. 

With such a small crew he dared not run the slightest risk of being taken by 
surprise by the weather. Nothing could be done in a hurry, as he soon found. 
He had to take the wheel while his four hands laboured at reefing topsails and 
snugging the brig down; the task took half the night, and by the time it was 
fished it was quite plain that with the wind veering northerly the Marie 
Gala?ite could not steer north-east by north any longer. Hornblower gave up 
the wheel and went below to the chart, but what he saw there only confirmed 
the pessimistic decision he had already reached by mental calculation. As close 
could lie on this tack they could not weather Ushant. 
bhortl^ded as he was he did not dare continue in the hope that the wind 
niight back; all his reading and all his instruction had warned him of the terrors 
ot a lee shore. There was nothing for it but to go about; he returned to the deck 
with a heavy heart. 

‘All hands wear ship,’ he said, trjingto bellow the order in the manner of Mr 
Kolton, the third lieutenant of the Indefatigable, 
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They brought the brig safely rounds and she took up her new course, close 
hauled on the starboard tack. Now she was heading away from the dangerous 
shores of France, without a doubt, but she was heading nearly as directly away 
from the friendly shores of England-gone was all hope of an easy two days’ run 
to England; gone was any hope of sleep that night for Hornblower. 

During the year before he joined the Navy Hornblower had attended classes 
given by a penniless French emigre in French, music, and dancing. Early 
enough the wretched emigre had found that Hornblower had no ear for music 
whatever, which made it almost impossible to teach him to dance, and so he 
had endeavoured to earn his fee by concentrating on French. A good deal of 
what he had taught Hornblower had found a permanent resting place in 
Hornblower’s tenacious memory. He had never thought it would be of much 
use to him, but he discovered the contrary when the French captain at dawn 
insisted on an interview with him. The Frenchman had a little English, but it 
was a pleasant surprise to Hornblower to find that they actually could get along 
better in French, as soon as he could fight down his shyness sufficiently to 
produce the halting words. 

The captain drank thirstily from the scuttlebut; his cheeks were of course 
unshaven and he wore a bleary look after twelve hours in a crowded forecastle, 
where he had been battened down three parts drunk. 

‘My men are hungry,’ said the captain; he did not look hungry" himself. 

‘Mine also,’ said Hornblower. ‘I also.’ 

It was natural when one spoke French to gesticulate, to indicate his men 
with a wave of the hand and himself with a tap on the chest. 

‘I have a cook,’ said the captain. 

It took some time to arrange the terms of a truce. The Frenchmen were to be 
allowed on deck, the cook was to provide food for everyone on board, and 
while these amenities were permitted, until noon, the French would make no 
attempt to take the ship. 

‘Good,’ said the captain at length; and when Hornblower had given the 
necessary orders permitting the release of the crew he shouted for the cook and 
entered into an urgent discussion regarding dinner. Soon smoke was issuing 
satisfactorily from the galley chimney. 

Then the captain looked up at the grey sky, at the close reefed topsails, and 
glanced into the binnacle at the compass. 

‘A foul wind for England,’ he remarked. 

‘Yes,’ said Hornblower shortly. He did not want this Frenchman to guess at 
his trepidation and bitterness. 

The captain seemed to be feeling the motion of the brig under his feet with 
attention. 

‘She rides a little heavily, does she not?’ he said. 

‘Perhaps,’ said Hornblower. He was not familiar with the Marie Galante^ 
nor with ships at all, and he had no opinion on the subject, but he was not going 
to reveal his ignorance. 

‘Does, she leak?’ asked the captain. 

‘There is no water in her,’ said Hornblower. 

‘Ah!’ said the captain. ‘But you would find none in the well. We are carr3dng 
a cargo of rice, you must remember.’ 
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"YeSj’ said Hornblower. 

He found it very hard at that moment to remain outwardly unperturbed^ as 
his mind grasped the implications of what was being said to him. Rice would 
absorb every drop of water taken in by the ship, so that no leak would be 
apparent on sounding the well-and yet every drop of water taken in would 
deprive her of that much buoyancy^ all the same. 

‘One shot from your cursed frigate struck us in the hull/ said the captain. 
‘Of course you have investigated the damage?’ 

‘Of course/ said Hornblower^ lying bravely. 

But as soon as he could he had a private conversation with Matthews on the 
point, and Matthews instantly looked grave. 

‘Where did the shot hit her, sir?’ he asked. 

‘Somewhere on the port side, forrard, I should judge.’ 

He and Matthews craned their necks over the ship’s side. 

‘Can’t see nothin’, sir,’ said Matthews. ‘Lower me over the side in a bowline 
and I’ll see what I can find, sir.’ 

Hornblower was about to agree and then changed his mind. 

‘I’ll go over the side myself,’ he said. 

He could not analyse the motives which impelled him to say that. Partly he 
wanted to see things with his own eyes^ partly he was influenced by the 
doctrine that he should never give an order he was not prepared to carry out 
himself-but mostly it must have been the desire to impose a penance on 
himself for his negligence. 

Matthews and Carson put a bowline round him and lowered him over. He 
found himself dangling against the ship’s side, with the sea bubbling just 
below him; as the ship pitched the sea came up to meet him, and he was wet to 
the waist in the first five seconds^ and as the ship rolled he was alternately 
swung away from the side and bumped against it. The men with the line 
walked steadily aft, giving him the chance to examine the whole side of the brig 
above water, and there was not a shot hole to be seen. He said as much to 
Matthews when they hauled him on deck. 

‘Then it’s below the waterline, sir,’ said Matthews, saying just what was in 
Hornblower’s mind. ‘You’re sure the shot hit her, sir?’ 

‘Yes, I’m sure,’ snapped Hornblower. 

Lack of sleep and worry and a sense of guilt were all shortening his temper, 
and he had to speak sharply or break down in tears. But he had already decided 
on the next move~he had made up his mind about that while they were hauling 
him up. 

‘We’ll heave her to on the other tack and try again,’ he said. 

On the other tack the ship would incline over to the other side, and the shot- 
hole, if there was one, would not be so deeply submerged. Hornblower stood 
with the water dripping from his clothes as they wore the brig round; the wind 
was keen and cold, but he was shivering with expectancy rather than cold. The 
heeling of the brig laid him much more definitely against the side, and they 
lowered him until his legs were scraping over the marine growths which she 
carried there between wind and water. They then walked aft with him, 
dragging him along the side of the ship, and just abaft the foremast he found 
what he was seeking. 
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'Avast:, there!’ he yelled up to the deck, mastering the sick despair that he 
felt. The motion of the bowline along the ship ceased. ‘Lower away! Another 
two feet!’ 

Now he was waist-deep in the water, and when the brig swayed the water 
closed briefly over his head, like a momentary death. Here it was, two feet 
below the waterline even with the brig hove to on this tack~a splintered, 
jagged hole, square rather than round, and a foot across. As the sea boiled 
round him Hornblower even fancied he could hear it bubbling into the ship, 
but that might be pure fancy. 

He hailed the deck for them to haul him up again, and they stood eagerly 
listening for what he had to say. 

‘Two feet below the water line;, sir?’ said Matthews. ‘She was close hauled 
and heeling right over, of course, when we hit her. But her bows must have 
lifted just as we fired. And of course she’s low^er in the water now.’ 

That was the point. Whatever they did now, however much they heeled her, 
that hole would be under water. And on the other tack it would be far under 
water, with much additional pressure; yet on the present tack they were headed 
for France. And the more water they took in, the lower the brig would settle, 
and the greater would be the pressure forcing water in through the hole. 
Something must be done to plug the leak, and Hornblower’s reading of the 
manuals of seamanship told him what it was. 

‘We must fother a sail and get it over that hole,’ he announced. ‘Call those 
Frenchmen over.’ 

To fother a sail was to make something like a vast hairy doormat out of it, by 
threading innumerable lengths of half-unravelled line through it. When this 
was done the sail would be lowered below the ship’s bottom and placed against 
the hole. The inward pressure would then force the hairy mass so tightly 
against the hole that the entrance of water would be made at least much more 
difficult. 

The Frenchmen were not quick to help in the task; it was no longer their 
ship, and they were heading for an English prison, so that even with their lives 
at stake they were somewhat apathetic. It took time to get out a new topgallant 
sail-Homblower felt that the stouter the canvas the better-and to set a party 
to work cutting lengths of line, threading them through, and unravelling them. 
The French captain looked at them squatting on the deck ail at work. 

‘Five years I spent in a prison hulk in Portsmouth during the last war,’ he 
said. ‘Five years.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Hornblower. 

He might have felt sympathy, but he was not only preoccupied with his own 
problems but he was numb with cold. He not only had every intention if 
possible of escorting the French captain to England and to prison again but he 
also at that very moment intended to go below and appropriate some of his 
spare clothing. 

Down below it seemed to Hornblower as if the noises all about him-the 
creaks and groans of a wooden ship at sea- were more pronounced than usual. 
The brig was riding easily enough hove-to, and yet the bulkheads down below 
were cracking and creaking as if the brig were racking herself to pieces in a 
storm. He dismissed the notion as a product of his over-stimulated 
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imagination but by the time he had towelled himself into something like 
warmth and put on the captain’s best suit it recurred to himj the brig was 
groaning as if in stress. 

He came on deck again to see how the working party was progressing. He 
had hardly been on deck two minutes when one of the Frenchmen^ reaching 
back for another length of line, stopped in his movement to stare at the deck. 
He picked at a deck seam, looked up and caught Hornblower’s eye, and called 
to him. Hornblower made no pretence of understanding the words; the 
gestures explained themselves. The deck seam was opening a little; the pitch 
was bulging out of it. Hornblower looked at the phenomenon without 
understanding it-only a foot or two of the seam was open, and the rest of the 
deck seemed solid enough. No! Now that his attention was called to it, and he 
looked further, there were one or two other places in the deck where the pitch 
had risen in ridges from out of the seams. It was something beyond his limited 
experience, even beyond his extensive reading. But the French captain was at 
his side staring at the deck too. 

‘My God!’ he said. ‘The rice! The rice!’ 

The French word ‘riz’ that he used was unknown to Hornblower, but he 
stamped his foot on the deck and pointed down through it. 

‘The cargo!’ he said in explanation. ‘It~it grows bigger.’ 

Matthews was with them now, and without knowing a word of French he 
understood. 

‘Didn’t I hear this brig was full of rice, sir?’ he asked. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘That’s it, then. The water’s got into it and it’s swelling.’ 

So it would. Dry rice soaked in water would double or treble its volume. The 
cargo was swelling and bursting the seams of the ship open. Hornblower 
remembered the unnatural creaks and groans below. It was a black moment; he 
looked round at the unfriendly sea for inspiration and support, and found 
neither. Several seconds passed before he was ready to speak, and ready to 
maintain the dignity of a naval oflScer in face of diflBculties. 

‘The sooner we get that sail over that hole the better, then,’ he said. It was 
too much to be expected that his voice should sound quite natural. ‘Hurry 
those Frenchmen up.’ 

He turned to pace the deck, so as to allow his feelings to subside and to set his 
thoughts running in an orderly fashion again, but the French captain was at his 
elbow, voluble as a Job’s comforter. 

T said I thought the ship was riding heavily,’ he said. ‘She is lower in the 
water.’ 

‘Go to the devil,’ said Hornblower, in English-he could not think up the 
French for that phrase. 

Even as he stood he felt a sudden sharp shock beneath his feet, as if someone 
had hit the deck imderaeath them with a mallet. The ship was springing apart 
bit by bit. 

‘Hurry with that sail!’ he yelled, turning back to the working party, and then 
was angry with himself because the tone of his voice must have betrayed 
undignified agitation. 

At last an area five feet square of the sail was fothered, lines were rove 
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through the grommets^ and the working party hurried forward to work the sail 
under the brig and drag it aft to the hole. Hornblower was taking off his 
clothes, not out of regard for the captain’s property but so as to keep them dry 
for himself. 

‘I’ll go over and see that it’s in place,’ he said. ‘Matthews, get a bowline 
ready for me.’ 

Naked and wet, it seemed to him as if the wind blew clear through him; 
rubbing against the ship’s side as she rolled he lost a good deal of skin, and the 
waves passing down the ship smacked at him with a boisterous lack of 
consideration. But he saw the fothered sail placed against the hole, and with 
intense satisfaction he saw the hairy mass suck into position, dimpling over the 
hole to form a deep hollow so that he could be sure that the hole was plugged 
solid. They hauled him up again when he hailed, and awaited his orders; he 
stood naked, stupid with cold and fatigue and lack of sleep, struggling to form 
his next decision. 

‘Lay her on the starboard tack,’ he said at length. 

If the brig were going to sink, it hardly mattered if it were one hundred or 
two hundred miles from the French coast; if she were to stay afloat he wanted 
to be well clear of that lee shore and the chance of recapture. The shot hole 
with its fothered sail would be deeper under water to increase the risk, but it 
seemed to be the best chance. The French captain saw them making 
preparations to wear the brig round, and turned upon Hornblower with 
voluble protests. With this wind they could make Bordeaux easily on the other 
tack. Hornblower was risking all their lives, he said. Into Hornblower’s numb 
mind crept, uninvited, the translation of something he had previously wanted 
to say. He could use it now. 

‘ Allez au diable,’ he snapped, as he purthe Frenchman’s stout woollen shirt 
on over his head. 

When his head emerged the Frenchman was still protesting volubly, so 
violently indeed that a new doubt came into Hornblower’s mind. A word to 
Matthews sent him round the French prisoners to search for weapons. There 
was nothing to be found except the sailors’ knives, but as a matter of 
precaution Hornblower had them all impounded, and when he had dressed he 
went to special trouble with his three pistols, drawing the charges from them 
and reloading and repriming afresh. Three pistols in his belt looked piratical, 
as though he were still young enough to be playing imaginative games, but 
Hornblower felt in his bones that there might be a time when the Frenchmen 
might try to rise against their captors, and three pistols would not be too many 
against twelve desperate men who had makeshift weapons ready to hand, 
belaying pins and the like. 

Matthews was awaiting him with a long face. 

‘Sir,’ he said, ‘begging your pardon, but I don’t like the looks of it. Straight, 
I don’t. I don’t like the feel of her. She’s settlin’ down and she’s opening up. 
I’m certain sure. Beg your pardon, sir, for saying so.’ 

Down below Hornblower had heard the fabric of the ship continuing to 
crack and complain; up here the deck seams were gaping more widely. There 
was a very likely explanation; the swelling of the rice must have forced open the 
ship’s seams below water, so that plugging the shot-hole would have only 
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eliminated what would be by now only a minor leak. Water must still be 
pouring in^ the cargo still swellings opening up the ship like an overblown 
flower. Ships were built to withstand blows from without, and there was 
nothing about their construction to resist an outward pressure. Wider and 
wider would gape the seams, and faster and faster the sea would gain access to 
the cargo. 

‘Look’e there, sir!" said Matthews suddenly. 

In the broad light of day a small grey shape was hurrying along the weather 
scuppers; another one followed it and another after that. Rats! Something 
convulsive must be going on down below to bring them on deck in daytime, 
from out of their comfortable nests among the unlimited food of the cargo. The 
pressure must be enormous. Hornblower felt another small shock beneath his 
feet at that moment, as something further parted beneath them. But there was 
one more card to play, one last line of defence that he could think of. 

‘Fll jettison the cargo,’ said Hornblower. He had never uttered that word in 
his life, but he had read it. ‘Get the prisoners and we’ll start.’ 

The battened-down hatch cover was domed upwards curiously and 
significantly; as the wedges were knocked out one plank tore loose at one end 
with a crash, pointing diagonally upwards, and as the working party lifted off 
the cover a brown form followed it upwards-a bag of rice, forced out by the 
underlying pressure until it jammed in the hatchway. 

‘Tail on to those tackles and sway it up,’ said Hornblower. 

Bag by bag the rice was hauled up from the hold; sometimes the bags split, 
allowing a torrent of rice to pour on to the deck, but that did not matter. 
Another section of the working party swept rice and bags to the lee side and 
into the ever-hungry sea. After the first three bags the diflBculties increased, for 
the cargo was so tightly jammed below that it called for enormous force to tear 
each bag out of its position. Two men had to go down the hatchway to pry the 
bags loose and adjust the slings. There was a momentary hesitation on the part 
of the two Frenchmen to whom Hornblower pointed-the bags might not all be 
jammed and the hold of a tossing ship was a dangerous place wherein a roll 
might bury them alive-but Hornblower had no thought at that moment for 
other people’s human fears. He scowled at the brief check and they hastened to 
lower themselves down the hatchway. The labour was enormous as it went on 
hour after hour; the men at the tackles were dripping with sweat and drooping 
with fatigue, but they had to relieve periodically the men below, for the bags 
had jammed themselves in tiers, pressed hard against the ship’s bottom below 
and the deck beams above, and when the bags immediately below the 
hatchway had been swayed up the surrounding ones had to be pried loose, out 
of each tier. Then when a small clearance had been made in the neighbourhood 
of the hatchway, and they were getting deeper down into the hold, they made 
the inevitable discovery. The lower tiers of bags had been wetted, their 
contents had swelled, and the bags had burst. The lower half of the hold was 
packed solid with damp rice which could only be got out with shovels and a 
hoist. The still intact bags of the upper tiers, farther away from the hatchway, 
were still jammed tight, calling for much labour to free them and to manhandle 
them under the hatchway to be hoisted out. 

Hornblower, facing the problem, was distracted by a touch on his elbow 
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when Matthews came up to speak to him. 

‘It ain’t no go, sir,’ said Matthews. ‘She’s lower in the water an’ settlin’ fast.’ 

Hornblower walked to the ship’s side with him and looked over. There 
could be no doubt about it. He had been over the side himself and could 
remember the height of the waterline, and he had for a more exact guide the 
level of the fothered sail under the ship’s bottom. The brig was a full six inches 
lower in the water-and this after fifty tons of rice at least had been hoisted out 
and flung over the side. The brig must be leaking like a basket, with water 
pouring in through the gaping seams to be sucked up immediately by the 
thirsty rice. 

Hornblower’ s left hand was hurting him, and he looked down to discover 
that he was gripping the rail with it so tightly as to cause him pain, without 
knowing he was doing so. He released his grip and looked about him, at the 
afternoon sun, at the tossing sea. He did not want to give in and admit defeat. 
The French captain came up to him. 

‘This is folly,’ he said. ‘Madness, sir. My men are overcome by fatigue,’ 

Over by the hatchway, Hornblower saw. Hunter was driving the French 
seamen to their work with a rope’s end, which he was using furiously. There 
was not much more work to be got out of the Frenchmen; and at that moment 
the Marie Galante rose heavily to a wave and wallowed down the further side. 
Even his inexperience could detect the sluggishness and ominous deadness of 
her movements. The brig had not much longer to float, and there was a good 
deal to do. 

‘I shall make preparations for abandoning the ship, Matthews,’ he said. 

He poked his chin upwards as he spoke; he would not allow either a 
Frenchman or a seaman to guess at his despair. 

' ‘Aye aye, sir,’ said Matthews. 

The Marie Galante carried a boat on chocks abaft the mainmast; at 
Matthews’s summons the men abandoned their work on the cargo and hurried 
to the business of putting food and water in her. 

‘Beggin’ your pardon, sir,’ said Hunter aside to Hornblower, ‘but you ought 
to see you have warm clothes, sir. I been in an open boat ten days once, sir.’ 

‘Thank you. Hunter,’ said Hornblower. 

There was much to think of. Navigating instruments, charts, compass 
-would he be able to get a good observation with his sextant in a tossing 
little boat? Common prudence dictated that they should have all the food 
and water with them that the boat could carry; but-Hornblower eyed the 
wretched craft dubiously-seventeen men would fill it to overflowing anyway. 
He would have to leave much to the judgement of the French captain and of 
Matthews. 

The tackles were manned and the boat was swayed up from the chocks and 
lowered into the water in the tiny lee afforded on the lee quarter. The Marie 
Galante put her nose into a wave, refusing to rise to it; green water came over 
the starboard bow and poured aft along the deck before a sullen wallow on the 
part of the brig sent it into the scuppers. There was not much time to spare-a 
rending crash from below told that the cargo was still swelling and forcing the 
bulkheads. There was a panic among the Frenchmen, who began to tumble 
down into the boat with loud cries. The French captain took one look at 
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Hornblower and then followed them; two of the British seamen were already 
over the side fending off the boat. 

‘Go along,’ said Hornblower to Matthews and Carson, who still lingered. 
He was the captain; it was his place to leave the ship last. 

So waterlogged was the brig now that it was not at all difficult to step down 
into the boat from the deck; the British seamen were in the sternsheets and 
made room for him. 

‘Take the tiller, Matthews,’ said Hornblower; he did not feel he was 
competent to handle that over-loaded boat. ‘Shove off, there!’ 

The boat and the brig parted company; the Marie GalantCy with her helm 
lashed, poked her nose into the wind and hung there. She had acquired a 
sudden list, with the starboard side scuppers nearly under water. Another 
wave broke over her deck, pouring up to the open hatchway. Now she righted 
herself, her deck nearly level with the sea, and then she sank, on an even keel, 
the water closing over her, her masts slowly disappearing. For an instant her 
sails even gleamed under the green water. 

‘She’s gone,’ said Matthews. 

Hornblower watched the disappearance of his first command. The Marie 
Galante had been entrusted to him to bring into port, and he had failed, failed 
on his first independent mission. He looked very hard at the setting sun, 
hoping no one would notice the tears that were filling his eyes. 
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THE PENALTY OF FAILURE 

Daylight crept over the tossing waters of the Bay of Biscay to reveal a small 
boat riding on its wide expanses. It was a very crowded boat; in the bows 
huddled the French crew of the sunken brig Marie Galante, amidships sat the 
captain and his mate, and in the stemsheets sat Midshipman Horatio 
Hornblower and the four English seamen who had once constituted the prize- 
crew of the brig. Hornblower was seasick, for his delicate stomach, having 
painfully accustomed itself to the motion of the Indejatigabki rebelled at the 
antics of the small boat as she pitched jerkily to her sea-anchor. He was cold 
and weary as well as seasick after his second night without sleep-he had been 
vomiting spasmodically all through the hours of darkness, and in the 
depression which seasickness brings he had thought gloomily about the loss of 
the Marie Galante. If he had only remembered earlier to plug that shot hole! 
Excuses came to his mind only to be discarded. There had been so much to do, 
and so few men to do it with-the French crew to guard, the damage aloft to 
repair, the course to set. The absorbent qualities of the cargo of rice which the 
Marie Galante carried had deceived him when he had remembered to sound 
the well. All this might be true, but the fact remained that he had lost his ship, 
his first command. In his own eyes there was no excuse for his failure. 

The French crew had wakened with the dawn and were chattering like a nest 
of magpies; Matthews and Carson beside him were moving stiffly to ease their 
aching joints. 

‘Breakfast, sir?’ said Matthews. 

It was like the games Hornblower had played as a lonely little boy, when he 
had sat in the empty pig-trough and pretended he was cast aw’ay in an open 
boat. Then he had parcelled out the bit of bread or whatever it was which he 
had obtained from the kitchen into a dozen rations, counting them carefully, 
each one to last a day. But a small boy’s eager appetite had made those days 
very short, not more than five minutes long; after standing up in the pig- 
trough and shading his eyes and looking round the horizon for the succour that 
he could not discover, he would sit down again, tell himself that the life of a 
castaway was hard, and then decide that another night had passed and that it 
was time to eat another ration from his dwindling supply. So here under 
Homblower’s eye the French captain and mate served out a biscuit of hard 
bread to each person in the boat, and filled the pannikin for each man in turn 
from the water breakers under the thwarts. But Hornblower when he sat in the 
pig-trough, despite his vivid imagination, never thought of this hideous 
seasickness, of the cold and the cramps, nor of how his skinny posterior would 
ache with its constant pressure against the hard timbers of the stemsheets; nor, 
in the sublime self-confidence of childhood, had he ever thought how heavy 
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could be the burden of responsibility on the shoulders of a senior naval officer 
aged seventeen. 

He dragged himself back from the memories of that recent childhood to face 
the present situation. The grey sky, as far as his inexperienced eye could tell, 
bore no presage of deterioration in the weather. He wetted his finger and held 
it up, looking in the boat’s compass to gauge the direction of the wind. 

‘Backing westerly a little, sir,’ said Matthews, who had been copying his 
movements. 

‘That’s so,’ agreed Hornblower, hurriedly going through in his mind his 
recent lessons in boxing the compass. His course to weather Ushant was nor’- 
east by north, he knevr% and the boat close hauled would not lie closer than 
eight points off the wind-he had lain-to to the sea-anchor all night because the 
wind had been coming from too far north to enable him to steer for England. 
But now the wind had backed. Eight points from nor’-east by north was nor’- 
west by west, and the wind was even more westerly than that. Close hauled he 
could weather Ushant and even have a margin for contingencies, to keep him 
clear of the lee shore, which the seamanship books and his own common sense 
told him was so dangerous. 

‘We’ll make sail, Matthews,’ he said; his hand was still grasping the biscuit 
which his rebellious stomach refused to accept. 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

A shout to the Frenchmen crowded in the bows drew their attention; in the 
circumstances it hardly needed Hornblower’s halting French to direct them to 
carry out the obvious task of getting in the sea-anchor. But it was not too easy, 
with the boat so crow^ded and hardly a foot of freeboard. The mast was already 
stepped, and the lug sail bent ready to hoist. Two Frenchmen, balancing 
precariously, tailed on to the halliard and the sail rose up the mast. 

‘Hunter, take the sheet,’ said Hornblower. ‘Matthews, take the tiller. Keep 
her close hauled on the port tack.’ 

‘Close hauled on the port tack, sir.’ 

The French captain had watched the proceedings with intense interest from 
his seat amidships. He had not understood the last, decisive order, but he 
grasped its meaning quickly enough when the boat came round and steadied 
on the port tack, heading for England. He stood up, spluttering angry protests. 

‘The wind is fair for Bordeaux,’ he said, gesticulating with clenched fists. 
‘We could be there by tomorrow. Why do we go north?’ 

‘We go to England,’ said Hornblower. 

‘But— but~it will take us a week! A week even if the wind stays fair. This 
boat-it is too crowded. We cannot endure a storm. It is madness.’ 

Hornblow^er had guessed at the moment the captain stood up what he was 
going to say, and he hardly bothered to translate the expostulations to himself. 
He w’as too tired and too seasick to enter into an argument in a foreign 
language. He ignored the captain. Not for anything on earth would he turn the 
boat s head towards France. His naval career had only just begun, and even if it 
were to be blighted on account of the loss of the Marie Galante he had no 
intention of rotting for years in a French prison. 

‘Sir!’ said the French captain. 

The mate who shared the captain’s thwart was protesting too, and now they 
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turned to their crew behind them and told them what was going on. An angry 
movement stirred the crowd. 

‘Sir!’ said the captain again. ‘I insist that you head towards Bordeaux.’ 

He showed signs of advancing upon them; one of the crew behind him began 
to pull the boat-hook clear^ and it would be a dangerous w^eapon. Hornblower 
pulled one of the pistols from his belt and pointed it at the captain, who, with 
the muzzle four feet from his breastj fell back before the gesture. Without 
taking his eyes off him Hornblower took a second pistol with his left hand. 

‘Take this, Matthews,’ he said. 

‘Aye aye, sir,’ said Matthews, obeying; and then, after a respectful pause, 
‘Beggin’ your pardon, sir, but hadn’t you better cock your pistol, sir?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Hornblower, exasperated at his own forgetfulness. 

He drew the hammer back with a click, and the menacing sound made more 
acute still the French captain’s sense of his own danger, with a cocked and 
loaded pistol pointed at his stomach in a heaving boat. He waved his hands 
desperately. 

‘Please,’ he said, ‘point it some other way, sir.’ 

He drew farther back, huddling against the men behind him. 

‘Hey, avast there, you,’ shouted Matthews loudly-a French sailor was 
trying to let go the halliard unobserved. 

‘Shoot any ‘man who looks dangerous, Matthews,’ said Hornblower. 

He was so intent on enforcing his will upon these men, so desperately 
anxious to retain his liberty, that his face was contracted into a beast-like 
scowl. No one looking at him could doubt his determination for a moment. He 
would allow no human life to come between him and his decisions. There w^as 
still a third pistol in his belt, and the Frenchmen could guess that if they tried a 
rush a quarter of them at least would meet their deaths before they 
overpowered the Englishmen, and the French captain knew he would be the 
first to die. His expressive hands, waving out from his sides-he could not take 
his eyes from the pistol-told his men to make no further resistance. Their 
murmurings died away, and the captain began to plead. 

‘Five years I was in an English prison during the last war,’ he said. ‘Let us 
reach an agreement. Let us go to France. When we reach the shore-anywhere 
you choose, sir-we will land and you can continue on your journey. Or we can 
all land, and I will use all my influence to have you and your men sent back to 
England under cartel, without exchange or ransom, I swear I will.’ 

‘No,’ said Hornblower. 

England was far easier to reach from here than from the French Biscay coast; 
as for the other suggestion, Hornblower knew enough about the new 
government washed up by the revolution in France to be sure that they would 
never part with prisoners on the representation of a merchant captain. And 
trained seamen were scarce in France; it was his duty to keep these dozen from 
returning. 

‘No,’ he said again, in reply to the captain’s fresh protests. 

‘Shall I clout ’im on the jaw, sir?’ asked Hunter, at Homblower’s side. 

‘No,’ said Hornblower again; but the Frenchman saw the gesture and 
guessed at the meaning of the words, and subsided into sullen silence. 

But he was roused again at the sight of Homblower’s pistol on his knee, still 
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pointed at him. A sleepy finger might press that trigger. 

'Sir/ he said, ‘put that pistol away, I beg of you. It is dangerous.’ 

Hornblower’s eye was cold and unsympathetic. 

‘Put it away, please. I will do nothing to interfere with your command of this 
boat. I promise you that.’ 

‘Do you swear it?’ 

‘I sw^ear it.’ 

‘And these others?’ 

The captain looked round at his crew with voluble explanations, and 
grudgingly they agreed. 

‘They swear it too.’ 

‘Very well, then.’ 

Homblower started to replace the pistol in his belt, and remembered to put 
it on half-cock in time to save himself from shooting himself in the stomach. 
Everyone in the boat relaxed into apathy. The boat was rising and swooping 
rhythmically now, a far more comfortable motion than when it had jerked to a 
sea-anchor, and Hornblower’s stomach lost some of its resentment. He had 
been two nights without sleep. His head lowered on his chest, and then he 
leaned sideways against Hunter, and slept peacefully, while the boat, with the 
wind nearly abeam, headed steadily for England. What woke him late in the 
day was when Matthews, cramped and weary, was compelled to surrender the 
tiller to Carson, and after that they kept watch and watch, a hand at the sheet 
and a hand at the tiller and the others trying to rest. Homblower took his turn 
at the sheet, but he would not trust himself with the tiller, especially when 
night fell; he knew he had not the knack of keeping the boat on her course by 
the feel of the wind on his cheek and the tiller in his hand. 

It was not until long after breakfast the next day-almost noon in fact-that 
they sighted the sail. It was a Frenchman who saw it first, and his excited cry 
roused them all. There w^ere three square topsails coming up over the horizon 
on their weather bow% nearing them so rapidly on a converging course that 
each time the boat rose on a wave a considerably greater area of canvas was 
visible. 

What do you think she is, Matthews?’ asked Homblower, while the boat 
buzzed with the Frenchmen’s excitement. 

^ I can t tell, sir, but I don’t like the looks of her,’ said Matthews doubtfully. 
She ought to have her t gallants set in this breeze— and her courses too, an’ she 
hasn t. An I don t like the cut of her jib, sir. She— she might be a Frenchie to 
me, sir.’ 

An^r ship^ travelling for peaceful purposes would naturally have all possible 
sail set. This ship had not. Hence she was engaged in some belligerent design, 
but there were more chances that she was British than that she was French, 
even in here in the Bay. Hornblow^er took a long look at her; a smallish vessel, 
although ship-rigged. Flush-decked, with a look of speed about her— her hull 
was visible at intervals now, with a line of gunports. 

^She looks French all over to me, sir,’ said Hunter. ‘Privateer, seemly.’ 

‘Stand by to jibe,’ said Homblower. 

^^^^Sht the boat round before the wind, heading directly away from 
the ship. But in war as in the jungle, to fly is to invite pursuit and attack. The 
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ship set courses and topgallants and came tearing down upon them, passed 
them at half a cable’s length and then hove-to, having cut ofif their escape. The 
ship’s rail was lined with a curious crowd~a large crew for a vessel that size. A 
hail came across the water to the boat, and the words were French. The 
English seamen subsided into curses, while the French captain cheerfully 
stood up and replied, and the French crew brought the boat alongside the ship. 

A handsome young man in a plum-coloured coat with a lace stock greeted 
Hornblower when he stepped on the deck. 

‘Welcome, sir, to the Pique,' he said in French. T am Captain Neuville, of 
this privateer. And you are — ?’ 

‘Midshipman Hornblower, of His Britannic Majesty’s ship Indefatigable,' 
growled Hornblower. 

‘You seem to be in evil humour,’ said Neuville. ‘Please do not be so 
distressed at the fortunes of war. You will be accommodated in this ship, until 
we return to port, with every comfort possible at sea. I beg of you to consider 
yourself quite at home. For instance, those pistols in your belt must 
discommode you more than a little. Permit me to relieve you of their weight.’ 

He took the pistols neatly from Hornblower’ s belt as he spoke, looked 
Hornblower keenly over, and then went on. 

‘That dirk that you wear at your side, sir. Would you oblige me by the loan 
of it? I assure you that I will return it to you when we part company. But while 
you are on board here I fear that your impetuous youth might lead you into 
some rash act while you are wearing a w^eapon which a credulous mind might 
believe to be lethal. A thousand thanks. And now might I show you the berth 
that is being prepared for you?’ 

With a courteous bow he led the way below. Two decks down, presumably 
at the level of a foot or two below the water line, was a wide bare ’tweendecks, 
dimly lighted and scantily ventilated by the hatchways. 

‘Our slave deck,’ explained Neuville carelessly. 

‘Slave deck?’ asked Hornblower. 

‘Yes. It is here that the slaves were confined during the middle passage.’ 

Much was clear to Hornblower at once. A slave ship could be readily 
converted into a privateer. She would already be armed with plenty of guns to 
defend herself against treacherous attacks while making her purchases in the 
African rivers; she was faster than the average merchant ship both because of 
the lack of need of hold space and because with a highly perishable cargo such 
as slaves speed was a desirable quality, and she was constructed to carry large 
numbers of men and the great quantities of food and water necessary to keep 
them supplied while at sea in search of prizes. 

‘Our market in San Domingo has been closed to us by recent events, of 
which you must have heard, sir,’ went on Neuville, ‘and so that the Pique could 
continue to return dividends to me I have converted her into a privateer. 
Moreover, seeing that the activities of the Committee of Public Safety at 
present make Paris a more unhealthy spot even than the West Coast of Africa, 
I decided to take command of my vessel myself. To say nothing of the fact that 
a certain resolution and hardihood are necessary to make a privateer a 
profitable investment.’ 

Neuville’s face hardened for a moment into an expression of the grimmest 
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determirration, and then softened at once into its previous meaningless 
politeness. 

‘This door in this bulkhead/ he continued, ‘leads to the quarters I have set 
aside for captured officers. Here, as you see, is your cot. Please make yourself at 
home here. Should this ship go into action-as I trust she will frequently 
do-the hatches above will be battened down. But except on those occasions 
you will of course be at liberty to move about the ship at your will. Yet I 
suppose I had better add that any harebrained attempt on the part of prisoners 
to interfere with the working or wellbeing of this ship would be deeply 
resented by the crew. They serve on shares, you understand, and are risking 
their lives and their liberty. I would not be surprised if any rash person who 
endangered their dividends and freedom were dropped over the side into the 
sea.' 

Hornblower forced himself to reply; he would not reveal that he was almost 
struck dumb by the calculating callousness of this last speech. 

‘I understand,' he said. 

‘Excellent! Now is there anything further you may need, sir?’ 

Hornblower looked round the bare quarters in which he was to suffer lonely 
confinement, lit by a dim glimmer of light from a swaying slush lamp. 

‘Could I have something to read?’ he asked. 

Neuville thought for a moment. 

‘I fear there are only professional books,’ he said. ‘But I can let you have 
Grandjean’s Principles of Navigation^, and Lebrun’s Handbook on Seamanship 
and some similar volumes, if you think you can understand the French in 
which they are written.’ 

‘I'll try,’ said Hornblower. 

Probably it was as well that Hornblower was provided with the materials for 
such strenuous mental exercise. The effort of reading French and of studying 
his profession at one and the same time kept his mind busy during the dreary 
days wffiile the Pique cruised in search of prizes. Most of the time the 
Frenchmen ignored him-he had to force himself upon Neuville once to 
protest against the employment of his four British seamen on the menial work 
of pumping out the ship, but he had to retire worsted from the argument, if 
argument it could be called, when Neuville icily refused to discuss the 
question. Hornblower went back to his quarters with burning cheeks and red 
ears, and, as ever, when he was mentally disturbed, the thought of his guilt 
returned to him with new force. 

If only he had plugged that shot hole sooner! A clearer-headed officer, he 
told himself, would have done so. He had lost his ship, the Indefatigable's 
precious prize, and there was no health in him. Sometimes he made himself 
review the situation calmly. Professionally, he might not— probably would 
not— sxiffer for his negligence. A midshipman with only four for a prize-crew, 
put on board a two-hundred-ton brig that had been subjected to considerable 
firing from a frigate’s guns, would not be seriously blamed when she sank 
under him. But Hornblower knew at the same time that he was at least partly at 
fault. If it was ignorance-there was no excuse for ignorance. If he had allowed 
Ws multiple cares to distract him from the business of plugging the shot hole 
immediately, that was incompetence, and there was no excuse for incom- 
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petence. When he thought along those lines he was overwhelmed by waves of 
despair and of self-contempt, and there was no one to comfort him. The day of 
his birthday, when he looked at himself at the vast age of eighteen, was the 
worst of all. Eighteen and a discredited prisoner in the hands of a French 
privateersman! His self-respect was at its lowest ebb. 

The Pique was seeking her prey in the most frequented waters in the world, 
the approaches to the Channel, and there could be no more vivid 
demonstration of the vastness of the ocean than the fact that she cruised day 
after day without glimpsing a sail. She maintained a triangular course, 
reaching to the north-west, tacking to the south, running under easy sail 
north-easterly again, with lookouts at every masthead, with nothing to see but 
the tossing waste of water. Until the morning when a high-pitched yell from 
the foretopgallant masthead attracted the attention of everybody on deck, 
including Homblower, standing lonely in the waist. Neuville, by the wheel, 
bellowed a question to the lookout, and Homblower, thanks to his recent 
studies, could translate the answer. There was a sail visible to windward, and 
next moment the lookout reported that it had altered course and was running 
down towards them. 

That meant a great deal. In wartime any merchant ship would be suspicious 
of strangers and would give them as wide a berth as possible^ and especially 
when she was to windward and therefore far safer. Only someone prepared to 
fight or possessed of a perfectly morbid curiosity would abandon a windward 
position. A wild and unreasonable hope filled Hornblower’s breast; a ship of 
war at sea- thanks to England’s maritime mastery- would be far more probably 
English than French. And this was the cruising ground of the Indefatigable^ his 
own ship, stationed there specially to fulfil the double function of looking out 
for French commerce-destroyers and intercepting French blockade-runners. 
A hundred miles from here she had put him and his prize crew on board the 
Marie Galante. It was a thousand to one, he exaggerated despairingly to 
himself, against any ship sighted being the Indefatigable, But-hope reasserted 
itself- the fact that she was coming down to investigate reduced the odds to ten 
to one at most. Less than ten to one. 

He looked over at Neuville, trying to think his thoughts. The Pique was fast 
and handy, and there was a clear avenue of escape to leeward. The fact that the 
stranger had altered course towards them was a suspicious circumstance, but it 
was known that Indiamen, the richest prizes of all, had sometimes traded on 
the similarity of their appearance to that of ships of the line, and by showing a 
bold front had scared dangerous enemies away. That would be a temptation to 
a man eager to make a prize. At Neuville’s orders all sail was set, ready for 
instant flight or pursuit, and, close-hauled, the Pique stood towards the 
stranger. It was not long before Homblower, on the deck, caught a glimpse of a 
gleam of white, like a tiny grain of rice, far away on the horizon as the Pique 
lifted on a swell. Here came Matthews, red-faced and excited, runmng aft to 
Homblower’ s side. 

‘That’s the old Indefatigable^ sir,’ he said. T swear it!’ He sprang on to the 
rail, holding on by the shrouds, and stared under his hand. 

‘Yes! There she is, sir! She’s loosing her royals now, sir. We’ll be back on 
board of her in time for grog!’ 
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A French petty officer reached up and dragged Matthews by the seat of his 
trousers from his perch, and with a blow and a kick drove him forward again, 
while a moment later Neuville w^as shouting the orders that wore the ship 
round to head away directly from the Indefatigable. Neuville beckoned 
Hornblower over to his side. 

'Your late ship, I understand, Mr Hornblower?’ 

'Yes.’ 

'What is her best point of sailing?’ 

Hornblower’s eyes met Neuville’s. 

'Do not look so noble,’ said Neuville, smiling with thin lips. 'I could 
undoubtedly induce you to give me the information. I know of ways. But it is 
unnecessary, fortunately for you. There is no ship on earth-especially none of 
His Britannic Majesty’s clumsy frigates-that can outsail the Pique running 
before the wind. You will soon see that.’ 

He strolled to the taffrail and looked aft long and earnestly through his glass, 
but no more earnestly than did Hornblower with his naked eye. 

'You see?’ said Neuville, proffering the glass. 

Hornblower took it, but more to catch a closer glimpse of his ship than to 
confirm his observations. He was homesick, desperately homesick, at that 
moment, for the Indefatigable. But there could be no denying that she was 
being left fast behind. Her topgallants were out of sight again now, and only 
her royals were visible. 

'Two hours and we shall have run her mastheads under,’ said Neuville, 
taking back the telescope and shutting it with a snap. 

He left Hornblower standing sorrowful at the taffrail while he turned to 
berate the helmsman for not steering a steadier course^ Hornblower heard the 
explosive words without listening to them, the wind blowing into his face and 
ruffling his hair over his ears, and the wake of the ship’s passage boiling below 
him. So might Adam have looked back at Eden; Hornblower remembered the 
stuffy dark midshipmen’s berth, the smells and the creakings, the bitter cold 
nights, turning out in response to the call for all hands, the weevilly bread and 
the wooden beef, and he yearned for them all, with the sick feeling of hopeless 
longing. Liberty was vanishing over the horizon. Yet it was not these personal 
feelings that drove him below in search of action. They may have quickened 
his wits, but it was a sense of duty which inspired him. 

The slave-deck was deserted, as usual, with all hands at quarters. Beyond 
the bulkhead stood his cot with the books upon it and the slush lamp swaying 
above it. There was nothing there to give him any inspiration. There was 
another locked door in the after bulkhead. That opened into some kind of 
boatswain s store; twice he had seen it unlocked and paint and similar supplies 
brought out from it. Paint! That gave him an idea; he looked from the door up 
to the slush lamp and back again, and as he stepped forward he took his 
daspknife out of his pocket. But before very long he recoiled again, sneering at 
himself. The door was not panelled, but was made of two solid slabs of wood, 
with the cross-beams on the inside. There w^as the keyhole of the lock, but it 
presented no point of attack. It w^ould take him hours and hours to cut through 
that door with his knife, at a time when minutes were precious. 

His heart was beating feverishly-but no more feverishly than his mind was 
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working-as he looked round again. He reached up to the lamp and shook it; 
nearly full. There was a moment when he stood hesitating, nerving himself, 
and then he threw himself into action. With a ruthless hand he tore the pages 
out of Grandjean’s Principes de la Navigation^ crumpling them up in small 
quantities into little loose balls which he laid at the foot of the door. He threw 
off his uniform coat and dragged his blue woollen jersey over his head; his long 
powerful fingers tore it across and plucked eagerly at it to unravel it. After 
starting some loose threads he would not waste more time on it, and dropped 
the garment on to the paper and looked round again. The mattress of the cot! It 
was stuffed with straw, by God! A slash of his knife tore open the ticking, and 
he scooped the stuff out by the armful; constant pressure had almost solidified 
it, but he shook it and handled it so that it bulked out far larger in a mass on the 
deck nearly up to his waist. That would give him the intense blaze he wanted. 
He stood still, compelling himself to think clearly and logically-it was 
impetuosity and lack of thought which had occasioned the loss of the Marie 
Galante^ and now he had wasted time on his jersey. He worked out the 
successive steps to take. He made a long spill out of a page of the Manuel de 
Matelotage:, and lighted it at the lamp. Then he poured out the grease-the 
lamp was hot and the grease liquid-over his balls of paper, over the deck, over 
the base of the door. A touch from his taper lighted one ball, the flame travelled 
quickly. He was committed now. He piled the straw upon the flames, and in a 
sudden access of insane strength he tore the cot from its fastenings, smashing it 
as he did so, and piled the fragments on the straw. Already the flames were 
racing through the straw. He dropped the lamp upon the pile grabbed his coat 
and walked out. He thought of closing the door, but decided against it-the 
more air the better. He wriggled into his coat and ran up the ladder. 

On deck he forced himself to lounge nonchalantly against the rail, putting 
his shaking hands into his pockets. His excitement made him weak, nor was it 
lessened as he waited.. Every minute before the fire could be discovered was 
important. A French officer said something to him with a triumphant laugh 
and pointed aft over the taffrail, presumably speaking about leaving the 
Indefatigable behind. Hornblower smiled bleakly at him; that was the first 
gesture that occurred to him, and then he thought that a smile was out of place, 
and he tried to assume a sullen scowl. The wind was blowing briskly, so that 
the Pique could only just carry all plain sail; Hornblower felt it on his cheeks, 
which were burning. Everyone on deck seemed unnaturally busy and 
preoccupied; Neuviile was watching the helmsman with occasional glances 
aloft to see that every sail was doing its work; the men were at the guns, two 
hands and a petty officer heaving the log. God, how much longer would he 
have? 

Look there! The coaming of the after hatchway appeared distorted, 
wavering in the shimmering air. Hot air must be coming up through it. And 
was that, or was it not, the ghost of a wreath of smoke? It was! In that moment 
the alarm was given. A loud cry, a rush of feet, an instant bustle, the loud 
beating of a drum, high-pitched shouts-‘Au feu! Au feu!’ 

The four elements of Aristotle, thought Hornblower insanely-earth, air, 
water, and fire— were the constant enemies of the seaman, but the lee shore, the 
gale, and the wave, were none of them as feared in wooden ships as fire. 
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Timbers many years old and coated thick with paint burnt fiercely and readily. 
Sails and tarry rigging would burn like fireworks. And within the ship were 
tons and tons of gunpowder waiting its chance to blast the seamen into 
fragments. Hornblower watched the fire parties flinging themselves into their 
work, the pumps being dragged over the decks, the hoses rigged. Someone 
came racing aft with a message for Neuville, presumably to report the site of 
the fire. Neuville heard him, and darted a glance at Hornblower against the rail 
before he hurled orders back at the messenger. The smoke coming up through 
the after hatchway was dense now; at Neuville’ s orders the after guard flung 
themselves down the opening through the smoke. And there was more smoke, 
and more smoke; smoke caught up by the following wind and blown forward in 
wisps-smoke must be pouring out of the sides of the ship at the waterline. 

Neuville took a stride towards Hornblower, his face working with rage, but a 
cry from the helmsman checked him. The helmsman, unable to take his hands 
from the wheel, pointed with his foot to the cabin skylight. There was a 
flickering of flame below it. A side pane fell in as they watched, and a rush of 
flame came through the opening. That store of paint, Hornblower 
calculated-he was calmer now, with a calm that would astonish him later, 
when he came to look back on it-must be immediately under the cabin, and 
blazing fiercely. Neuville looked round him, at the sea and the sky, and put his 
hands to his head in a furious gesture. For the first time in his life Hornblower 
saw a man literally tearing his hair. But his nerve held. A shout brought up 
another portable pump; four men set to work on the handles, and the clank- 
clank, clank-clank made an accompaniment that blended with the roar of the 
fire. A thin jet of water was squirted down the gaping skylight. More men 
formed a bucket chain, drawing water from the sea and passing it from hand to 
hand to pour in the skylight, but those buckets of water were less effective even 
than the stream from the pumps. From below came the dull thud of an 
explosion, and Hornblower caught his breath as he expected the ship to be 
blown to pieces. But no further explosion followed; either a gun had been set 
off by the flames or a cask had burst violently in the heat. And then the bucket 
line suddenly disintegrated; beneath the feet of one of the men a seam had 
gaped in a broad red smile from which came a rush of flame. Some officer had 
seized Neuville by the arm and was arguing with him vehemently, and 
Hornblower could see Neuville yield in despair. Hands went scurrying aloft to 
get in the foretopsail and forecourse, and other hands went to the main braces. 
Over went the wheel, and the Pique came up into the wind. 

The change was dramatic, although at first more apparent than real; with the 
wind blowing in the opposite direction the roar of the fire did not come so 
clearly to the ears of those forward of it. But it was an immense gain, all the 
same; die flames, which had started in the steerage in the farthest afterpart of 
the ship, no longer were blown forward, but were turned back upon timber 
already half consumed. Yet the after-part of the deck was fully alight; the 
helmsman was driven from the wheel, and in a flash the flames took hold of the 
driver and consumed it utterly— one moment the sail was there, and the next 
there were only charred fragments hanging from the gaff. But, head to wind, 
the other sails did not catch, and a mizzen-trysail hurriedly set kept the ship 
bows on. 
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It was then that Hornblower, looking forward^ saw^ the Indefatigable again. 
She was tearing down towards them with all sail set; as the Pique lifted he could 
see the white bow wave foaming under her bowsprit. There was no question 
about surrender, for under the menace of that row of guns no ship of the 
Pique's force, even if uninjured, could resist. A cable’s length to windward the 
Indefatigable rounded-to, and she was hoisting out her boats before even she 
was fully round. Pellew had seen the smoke, and had deduced the reason for 
the Pique's heaving to, and had made his preparations as he came up. Longboat 
and launch had each a pump in their bows where sometimes they carried a 
carronade; they dropped down to the stern of the Pique to cast their jets of 
water up into the flaming stern without more ado. Two gigs full of men ran 
straight aft to join in the battle with the flames, but Bolton, the third 
lieutenant, lingered for a moment as he caught Hornblower’s eye. 

‘Good God, it’s you!’ he exclaimed. ‘What are you doing here?’ 

Yet he did not stay for an answer. He picked out Neuville as the captain of 
the Pique:, strode aft to receive his surrender, cast his eyes aloft to see that all 
was well there, and then took up the task of combating the fire. The flames 
were overcome in time, more because they had consumed everything within 
reach of them than for any other reason; the Pique was burnt from the taffrail 
forward for some feet of her length right to the water’s edge, so that she 
presented a strange spectacle when viewed from the deck of the htdefatigable. 
Nevertheless, she was in no immediate danger; given even moderate good 
fortune and a little hard work she could be sailed to England to be repaired and 
sent to sea again. 

But it was not her salvage that was important, but rather the fact that she was 
no longer in French hands, would no longer be available to prey on English 
commerce. That was the point that Sir Edward Pellew made in conversation 
with Hornblower, when the latter came on board to report himself. 
Hornblower had begun, at Pellew’s order, by recounting what had happened 
, to him from the time he had been sent as prize master on board the Marie 
Galante. As Hornblower had expected-perhaps as he had even feared-Pellew 
had passed lightly over the loss of the brig. She had been damaged by gunfire 
before surrendering, and no one now could establish whether the damage was 
small or great. Pellew did not give the matter a second thought. Hornblower 
had tried to save her and had been unsuccessful with his tiny crew-and at that 
moment the Indefatigable could not spare him a larger crew. He did not hold 
Hornblower culpable. Once again, it was more important that France should 
be deprived of the Marie Galante' s cargo than that England should benefit by 
it. The situation was exactly parallel to that of the salvaging of the Pique. 

‘It was lucky she caught fire like that,’ commented Pellew, looking across to 
where the Pique lay, still hove-to with the boats clustering about her but with 
only the thinnest trail of smoke drifting from her stern. ‘She was running clean 
away from us, and would have been out of sight in an hour. Have you any idea 
how it happened, Mr Hornblower?’ 

Hornblower was naturally expecting that question and was ready for it. Now 
was the time to answer truthfully and modestly, to receive the praise he 
deserved, a mention in the Gazette^ perhaps even appointment as acting- 
lieutenant. But Pellew did not know the full details of the loss of the brig, and 
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might make a false estimate of them even if he did. 

‘No, sir/ said Hornblower. ‘I think it must have been spontaneous 
combustion in the paint-locker. I can’t account for it otherwise.’ 

He alone knew of his remissness in plugging that shot hole, he alone could 
decide on his punishment, and this was what he had chosen. This alone could 
re-establish him in his own eyes, and when the words were spoken he felt 
enormous relief, and not one single twinge of regret. 

Tt was fortunate, all the same,’ mused Pellew. 



4 

THE MAN WHO FELT QUEER 

This time the wolf was prowling round outside the sheep-fold. H.M. frigate 
Indefatigable had chased the French corvette Papillon into the mouth of the 
Gironde, and was seeking a way of attacking her where she lay at anchor in the 
stream under the protection of the batteries at the mouth. Captain Pellew took 
his ship into shoal water as far as he dared, until in fact the batteries fired 
warning shots to make him keep his distance, and he stared long and keenly 
through his glass at the corvette. Then he shut his telescope and turned on his 
heel to give the order that worked the Indefatigable away from the dangerous 
lee shore-out of sight of land, in fact. His departure might lull the French into 
a sense of security which, he hoped, would prove unjustified. For he had no 
intention of leaving them undisturbed. If the corvette could be captured or 
sunk not only would she be unavailable for raids on British commerce, but also 
the French would be forced to increase their coastal defences at this point and 
lessen the effort that could be put out elsewhere. War is a matter of savage blow’ 
and coimter blow, and even a forty-gun frigate could strike shrewd blows if 
shrewdly handled. 

Midshipman Hornblower was walking the lee side of the quarterdeck, as 
became his lowly station as the junior officer of the watch, in the afternoon, 
when Midshipman Kennedy approached him. Kennedy took off his hat with a 
flourish and bowed low as his dancing master had once taught him, left foot 
advanced, hat down by the right knee. Hornblower entered into the spirit of 
the game, laid his hat against his stomach, and bent himself in the middle three 
times in quick succession. Thanks to his physical awkwardness he could 
parody ceremonial solemnity almost without trying. 

‘Most grave and reverend signor,’ said Kennedy, ‘I bear the compliments of 
Captain Sir Ed’ard Pellew, who humbly solicits Your Gravity’s attendance at 
dinner at eight bells in the afternoon watch.’ 

‘My respects to Sir Edward,’ replied Hornblower, bowing to his knees at the 
mention of the name, ‘and I shall condescend to make a brief appearance.’ 

‘I am sure the captain will be both relieved and delighted,’ said Kennedy. ‘I 
will convey him my felicitations along with your most flattering acceptance.’ 

Both hats flourished with even greater elaboration than before, but at that 
moment both young men noticed Mr Bolton, the officer of the watch, looking 
at them from the windward side, and they hurriedly put their hats on and 
assumed attitudes more consonant with the dignity of officers holding their 
warrants from King George. 

‘What’s in the captain’s mind?’ asked Hornblower. 

Kennedy laid one finger alongside his nose. 

‘If I knew that I should rate a couple of epaulettes,’ he said. ‘Something’s 
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brewing, and I suppose one of these days we shall know what it is. Until then 
all that we little victims can do is to play unconscious of our doom. Meanwhile, 
be careful not to let the ship fall overboard.’ 

There was no sign of anything brewing while dinner was being eaten in the 
great cabin of the Indefatigable. Pellew was a courtly host at the head of the 
table. Conversation flowed freely and along indifferent channels among the 
senior officers present-the two lieutenants, Eccles and Chadd, and the sailing 
master, Soames. Hornblower and the other junior officer-Mallory, a 
midshipman of over two years’ seniority-kept silent, as midshipmen should, 
thereby being able to devote their undivided attention to the food, so vastly 
superior to what was served in the midshipmen’s berth. 

'A glass of wine with you, Mr Hornblower,’ said Pellew, raising his glass. 

Hornblower tried to bow gracefully in his seat while raising his glass. He 
sipped cautiously, for he had early found that he had a weak head, and he 
disliked feeling drunk. 

The table was cleared and there was a brief moment of expectancy as the 
company awaited Pellew’s next move. 

‘Now, Mr Soames,’ said Pellew, ‘let us have that chart.’ 

It was a map of the mouth of the Gironde with the soundings; somebody had 
pencilled in the positions of the shore batteries. 

‘The Papillonf said Sir Edward (he did not condescend to pronounce it 
French-fashion), ‘lies just here. Mr Soames took the bearings.’ 

He indicated a pencilled cross on the chart, far up the channel. 

‘You gentlemen,’ went on Pellew, ‘are going in with the boats to fetch her 
out.’ 

So that was it. A cutting-out expedition. 

‘Mr Eccles will be in general command. I will ask him to tell you his plan.’ 

The grey-haired first lieutenant with the surprisingly young blue eyes 
looked round at the others. 

‘I shall have the launch,’ he said, ‘and Mr Soames the cutter. Mr Chadd and 
Mr Mallory will command the first and second gigs. And Mr Hornblower will 
command the jolly boat. Each of the boats except Mr Hornblower’ s will have a 
junior officer second in command.’ 

That would not be necessary for the jolly boat with its crew of seven. The 
launch and cutter would carry from thirty to forty men each, and the gigs 
twenty each; it was a large force that was being despatched-nearly half the 
ship’s company. 

‘She’s a ship of war,’ explained Eccles, reading their thoughts. ‘No 
merchantman. Ten guns a side, and full of men.’ 

Nearer two hundred men than a hundred, certainly— plentiful opposition for 
a hundred and twenty British seamen. 

‘But we will be attacking her by night and taking her by surprise,’ said 
Eccles, reading their thoughts again. 

‘Surprise,’ put in Pellew, ‘is more than half the battle, as you know, 
gentlemen-please pardon the interruption, Mr Eccles.’ 

‘At the moment,’ went on Eccles, ‘we are out of sight of land. We are about 
to stand in again. We have never hung about this part of the coast, and the 
Frogs 11 think we’ve gone for good. We’ll make the land after nightfall, stand in 
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as far as possible^ and then the boats will go in. High water tomorrow morning 
is at four-fifty; dawn is at five-thirty. The attack will be delivered at four-thirty 
so that the watch below will have had time to get to sleep. The launch will 
attack on the starboard quarter, and the cutter on the larboard quarter. Mr 
Mallory’s gig will attack on the larboard bow, and Mr Chadd’s on the 
starboard bow. Mr Chadd will be responsible for cutting the corvette’s cable as 
soon as he has mastered the forecastle, and the other boats’ crews have at least 
reached the quarterdeck.’ 

Eccles looked round at the other three commanders of the large boats, and 
they nodded understanding. Then he went on. 

‘Mr Hornblower with the jolly boat will wait until the attack has gained a 
foothold on the deck. He will then board at the main chains, either to starboard 
or larboard as he sees fit, and he will at once ascend the main rigging, paying no 
attention to whatever fighting is going on on deck. He will see to it that the 
maintopsail is loosed and he will sheet it home on receipt of further orders. I 
myself, or Mr Soames in the event of my being killed or wounded, will send 
two hands to the wheel and will attend to steering the corvette as soon as she is 
under way. The tide will take us out, and the Indefatigable will be awaiting us 
just out of gunshot from the shore batteries.’ 

‘Any comments, gentlemen?’ asked Pellew. 

That was the moment when Hornblower should have spoken up-the only 
moment when he could. Eccles’s orders had set in motion sick feelings of 
apprehension in his stomach. Hornblower was no maintopman, and 
Hornblower knew it. He hated heights, and he hated going aloft. He knew he 
had none of the monkey-like agility and self-confidence of the good seaman. 
He was unsure of himself aloft in the dark even in the Indefatigable^ and he was 
utterly appalled at the thought of going aloft in an entirely strange ship and 
finding his way among strange rigging. He felt himself quite unfitted for the 
duty assigned to him, and he should have raised a protest at once on account of 
his unfitness. But he let the opportunity pass, for he was overcome by the 
matter-of-fact way in which the other officers accepted the plan. He looked 
round at the unmoved faces; nobody was paying any attention to him, and he 
jibbed at making himself conspicuous. He swallowed; he even got as far as 
opening his mouth, but still no one looked at him, and his protest died 
stillborn. 

‘Very well, then, gentlemen,’ said Pellew. T think you had better go into the 
details, Mr Eccles.’ 

Then it was too late. Eccles, with the chart before him, was pointing out the 
course to be taken through the shoals and mudbanks of the Gironde, and 
expatiating on the position of the shore batteries and on the influence of the 
lighthouse of Cordouan upon the distance to which the Indefatigable could 
approach in daylight. Hornblower listened, trying to concentrate despite his 
apprehensions. Eccles finished his remarks and Pellew closed the meeting. 

‘Since you all know your duties, gentlemen, I think you should start your 
preparations. The sun is about to set and you will find you have plenty to do.’ 

The boats crews had to be told off; it was necessary to see that the men were 
armed, and that the boats were provisioned in case of emergency. Every man 
had to be instructed in the duties expected of him. And Hornblower had to 
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rehearse himself in ascending the main shrouds and laying out along the main- 
topsail yard. He did it twice^ forcing himself to make the difficult climb up the 
futtock shrouds, which, projecting outwards from the mainmast, made it 
necessary to climb several feet while hanging back downwards, locking fingers 
and toes into the ratlines. He could just manage it, moving slowly and 
carefully, although clumsily. He stood on the footrope and worked his way out 
to the yardarm-the footrope was attached along the yard so as to hang nearly 
four feet below it. The principle was to set his feet on the rope with his arms 
over the yard, then, holding the yard in his armpits, to shuffle sideways along 
the footrope to cast off the gaskets and loose the sail. Twice Hornblower made 
the whole journey, battling with the disquiet of his stomach at the thought of 
the hundred-foot drop below him. Finally, gulping with nervousness, he 
transferred his grip to the brace and forced himself to slide down it to the 
deck-that would be his best route when the time came to sheet the topsail 
home. It was a long perilous descent; Hornblower told himself-as indeed he 
had said to himself when he had first seen men go aloft-that similar feats in a 
circus at home would be received with ‘ohs’ and ‘ahs’ of appreciation. He was 
by no means satisfied with himself even when he reached the deck, and at the 
back of his mind was a vivid mental picture of his missing his hold when the 
time came for him to repeat the performance in the Papillon:, and falling 
headlong to the deck-a second or two of frightful fear while rushing through 
the air, and then a shattering crash. And the success of the attack hinged on 
him, as much as on anyone-if the topsail were not promptly set to give the 
corvette steerage way she would run aground on one of the innumerable shoals 
in the river mouth to be ignominiously recaptured, and half the crew of the 
Indefatigable would be dead or prisoners. 

In the waist the jolly boat's crew was formed up for his inspection. He saw to 
it that the oars were properly muffled, that each man had pistol and cutlass, and 
made sure that every pistol was at half cock so that there was no fear of a 
premature shot giving warning of the attack. He allocated duties to each man in 
the loosening of the topsail, laying stress on the possibility that casualties 
might necessitate imrehearsed changes in the scheme. 

‘I will motmt the rigging first,’ said Hornblower. 

That had to be the case. He had to lead-it was expected- of him. More than 
that; if he had given any other order it would have excited comment-and 
contempt. 

‘Jackson,’ went on Hornblower, addressing the coxswain, ‘you will quit the 
boat last and take command if I fall.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

It was usual to use the poetic expression ‘fall’ for ‘die’, and it was only after 
Hornblower had uttered the word that he thought about its horribly real 
meaning in the present circumstances. 

‘Is that all understood?’ asked Hornblower harshly; it was his mental stress 
that made his voice grate so. 

Everyone nodded except one man. 

‘Begging your pardon, sir,’ said Hales, the young man who pulled stroke 
oar, ‘I’m feeling a bit queer-like.’ 

Hales was a lightly built young fellow of swarthy countenance. He put his 
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hand to his forehead with a vague gesture as he spoke. 

'You're not the only one to feel queer/ snapped Hornblower. 

The other men chuckled. The thought of running the gauntlet of the shore 
batteries, of boarding an armed corvette in the teeth of opposition, might well 
raise apprehension in the breast of a coward. Most of the men detailed for the 
expedition must have felt qualms to some extent. 

'I don't mean that, sir,’ said Hales indignantly. "Course I don't.’ 

But Hornblower and the others paid him no attention. 

'You just keep your mouth shut,’ growled Jackson. There could be nothing 
but contempt for a man who announced himself sick after being told off on a 
dangerous duty. Hornblower felt sympathy as well as contempt. He himself 
had been too much of a coward even to give voice to his apprehensions-too 
much afraid of what people would say about him. 

'Dismiss,’ said Hornblower. ‘I’ll pass the w^ord for all of you w^hen you are 
wanted.' 

There were some hours yet to wait while the Indefatigable crept inshore, 
with the lead going steadily and Pellew himself attending to the course of the 
frigate. Hornblower, despite his nervousness and his miserable apprehensions, 
yet found time to appreciate the superb seamanship displayed as Pellew 
brought the big frigate in through these tricky waters on that dark night. His 
interest was so caught by the procedure that the little tremblings which had 
been assailing him ceased to manifest themselves; Hornblower was of the type 
that would continue to observe and to learn on his deathbed. By the time the 
Indefatigable had reached the point off the mouth of the river where it was 
desirable to launch the boats, Hornblower had learned a good deal about the 
practical application of the principles of coastwise navigation and a good deal 
about the organization of a cutting-out expedition-and by self-analysis he had 
learned even more about the psychology of a raiding party before a raid. 

He had mastered himself to all outward appearance by the time he went 
down into the jolly boat as she heaved on the inky-black water, and he gave the 
command to shove off in a quiet steady voice. Hornblower took the tiller— the 
feel of that solid bar of wood was reassuring, and it was old habit now to sit in 
the sternsheets with hand and elbow upon it, and the men began to pull slowly 
after the dark shapes of the four big boats; there was plenty of time, and the 
flowing tide would take them up the estuary. That was just as well, for on one 
side of them lay the batteries of St Dye, and inside the estuary on the other side 
was the fortress of Blaye; forty big guns trained to sweep the channel, and none 
of the five boats-certainly not the jolly boat-could withstand a single shot 
from one of them. 

He kept his eyes attentively on the cutter ahead of him. Soames had the 
dreadful responsibility of taking the boats up the channel, while all he had to 
do w^as to follow in her wake-all, except to loose that maintopsail. Hornblower 
found himself shivering again. 

Hales, the man who had said he felt queer, was pulling stroke oar; 
Hornblower could just see his dark form moving rhythmically back and 
forward at each slow stroke. After a single glance Hornblower paid him no 
more attention, and w^as staring after the cutter when a sudden commotion 
brought his mind back into the boat. Someone had missed his stroke; someone 
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had thrown all six oars into confusion as a result. There was even a slight 
clatter. 

‘Mind what you’re doing, blast you. Hales,’ whispered Jackson, the 
coxswain, with desperate urgency. 

For answer there was a sudden cry from Hales, loud but fortunately not too 
loud, and Hales pitched forward against Hornblower’s and Jackson’s legs, 
kicking and writhing. 

‘The bastard’s having a fit,’ growled Jackson. 

The kicking and writhing went on. Across the water through the darkness 
came a sharp scornful whisper. 

‘Mr Homblower,’ said the voice-it was Eccles putting a world of 
exasperation into his sotto voce question- ‘cannot you keep your men quiet?’ 

Eccles had brought the launch round almost alongside the jolly boat to say 
this to him, and the desperate need for silence was dramatically demonstrated 
by the absence of any of the usual blasphemy; Homblower could picture the 
cutting reprimand that would be administered to him tomorrow publicly on 
the quarterdeck. He opened his mouth to make an explanation, but he 
fortunately realized that raiders in open boats did not make explanations when 
under the guns of the fortress of Blaye. 

‘Aye aye, sir,’ was all he whispered back, and the launch continued on its 
mission of shepherding the flotilla in the tracks of the cutter. 

‘Take his oar, Jackson,’ he whispered furiously to the coxswain, and he 
stooped and with his own hands dragged the writhing figure towards him and 
out of Jackson’s way. 

‘You might try pouring water on ’im, sir,’ suggested Jackson hoarsely, as he 
moved to the afterthwart. ‘There’s the baler ’andy.’ 

Seawater was the seaman’s cure for every ill, his panacea; seeing how often 
sailors had not merely wet jackets but wet bedding as well they should never 
have a day’s illness. But Homblower let the sick man lie. His struggles were 
coming to an end, and Homblower wished to make no noise with the baler. 
The lives of more than a hundred men depended on silence. Now that they 
were well into the actual estuary they were within easy reach of cannon shot 
from the shore-and a single cannon shot would rouse the crew of the Papillon, 
ready to man the bulwarks to beat off the attack, ready to drop cannon balls 
into the boats alongside, ready to shatter approaching boats with a tempest of 
grape. 

Silently the boats glided up the estuary; Soames in the cutter was setting a 
slow pace, with only an occasional stroke at the oars to maintain steerage way. 
Presumably he knew very well what he was doing; the channel he had selected 
was an obscure one between mudbanks, impracticable for anything except 
small boats, and he had a twenty-foot pole with him with which to take the 
soundings-quicker and much more silent than using the lead. Minutes were 
passing fast, and yet the night was still utterly dark, with no hint of 
approaching dawn. Strain his eyes as he would Homblower could not be sure 
that he could see the flat shores on either side of him. It would call for sharp 
eyes on the land to detect the little boats being carried up by the tide. 

Hales at his feet stirred and then stirred again. His hand, feeling round in the 

ar ess, found Homblower’s ankle and apparently examined it with 
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curiosity. He muttered something, the words dragging out into a moan. 

‘Shut up!’ whispered Hornblower, trying, like the saint of old, to make a 
tongue of his whole body, that he might express the urgency of the occasion 
without making a sound audible at any distance. Hales set his elbow on 
Hornblower’s knee and levered himself up into a sitting position, and then 
levered himself further until he was standing, swaying with bent knees and 
supporting himself against Hornblower. 

‘Sit down, damn you!’ whispered Hornblower, shaking with fury and 
anxiety. 

‘Where’s Mary?’ asked Hales in a conversational tone. 

‘Shut up!’ 

‘Mary!’ said Hales, lurching against him. ‘Mary!’ 

Each successive word was louder. Hornblower felt instinctively that Hales 
would soon be speaking in a loud voice, that he might even soon be shouting. 
Old recollections of conversations with his doctor father stirred at the back of 
his mind; he remembered that persons emerging from epileptic fits w^ere not 
responsible for their actions, and might be, and often were, dangerous. 

‘Mary!’ said Hales again. 

Victory and the lives of a hundred men depended on silencing Hales, and 
silencing him instantly. Hornblower thought of the pistol in his belt, and of 
using the butt, but there was another weapon more conveniently to his hand. 
He unshipped the tiller, a three-foot bar of solid oak, and he swung it with all 
the venom and fury of despair. The tiller crashed dowm on Hales’s head, and 
Hales, an unuttered word cut short in his throat, fell silent in the bottom of the 
boat. There was no sound from the boat’s crew, save for something like a sigh 
from Jackson, whether approving or disapproving Hornblower neither knew 
nor cared. He had done his duty, and he was certain of it. He had struck down a 
helpless idiot; most probably he had killed him, but the surprise upon which 
the success of the expedition depended had not been imperilled. He reshipped 
the tiller and resumed the silent task of keeping in the wake of the gigs. 

Far away ahead-in the darkness it was impossible to estimate the 
distance-there was a nucleus of greater darkness, close on the surface of the 
black water. It might be the corvette. A dozen more silent strokes, and 
Hornblower was sure of it. Soames had done a magnificent job of pilotage, 
leading the boats straight to that objective. The cutter and launch were 
diverging now from the two gigs. The four boats were separating in readiness 
to launch their simultaneous converging attack. 

‘Easy!’ whispered Hornblower, and the jolly boat’s crew ceased to pull. 

Hornblower had his orders. He had to wait until the attack had gained a 
foothold on the deck. His hand clenched convulsively on the tiller; the 
excitement of dealing with Hales had driven the thought of having to ascend 
strange rigging in the darkness clear out of his head, and now it recurred with 
redoubled. urgency. Hornblower was afraid. 

Although he could see the corvette, the boats had vanished from his sight, 
had passed out of his field of vision. The corvette rode to her anchor, her spars 
just visible against the night sky— that was where he had to climb! She seemed 
to tower up hugely. Close by the corvette he saw a splash in the dark water-the 
boats were closing in fast and someone’s stroke had been a little careless. At the 
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same moment came a shout from the corvette’s deck, and when the shout was 
repeated it was echoed a hundredfold from the boats rushing alongside. The 
yelling was lusty and prolonged, of set purpose. A sleeping enemy would be 
bewildered by the din, and the progress of the shouting would tell each boat’s 
crew of the extent of the success of the others. The British seamen were yelling 
like madmen. A flash and a bang from the corvette’s deck told of the firing of 
the first shot; soon pistols were popping and muskets banging from several 
points of the deck. 

'Give way!’ said Hornb lower. He uttered the order as if it had been torn 
from him by the rack. 

The jolly boat moved forward, while Hornblower fought down his feelings 
and tried to make out what was going on on board. He could see no reason for 
choosing either side of the corvette in preference to the other, and the larboard 
side was the nearer, and so he steered the boat to the larboard mainchains. So 
interested was he in what he was doing that he only remembered in the nick of 
time to give the order, ‘In oars.’ He put the tiller over and the boat swirled 
round and the bowman hooked on. From the deck just above came a noise 
exactly like a tinker hammering on a cooking-pot-Hornblower noted the 
curious noise as he stood up in the sternsheets. He felt the cutlass at his side 
and the pistol in his belt, and then he sprang for the chains. With a mad leap he 
reached them and hauled himself up. The shrouds came into his hands, his feet 
found the ratlines beneath them, and he began to climb. As his head cleared the 
bulwark and he could see the deck the flash of a pistol shot illuminated the 
scene momentarily, fixing the struggle on the deck in a static moment, like a 
picture. Before and below him a British seaman was fighting a furious cutlass 
duel with a French officer, and he realized with vague astonishment that 
the kettle-mending noise he had heard was the sound of cutlass against 
cutlass-that clash of steel against steel that poets wrote about. So much for 
romance. 

The realization carried him far up the shrouds. At his elbow he felt the 
futtock shrouds and he transferred himself to them, hanging back downward 
with his toes hooked into the ratlines and his hands clinging like death. That 
only lasted for two or three desperate seconds, and then he hauled himself on 
to the topmast shrouds and began the final ascent, his lungs bursting with the 
effort. Here was the topsail yard, and Hornblower fltmg himself across it and 
felt with his feet for the footrope. Merciful God! There was no footrope— his 
feet searching in the darkness met only unresisting air. A hundred feet above 
the deck he hung, squirming and kicking like a baby held up at arm’s length in 
its father’s hands. There was no footrope; it may have been with this very 
situation in mind that the Frenchmen had removed it. There was no footrope, 
so that he could not make his way out to the yardarm. Yet the gaskets must be 
cast off and the sail loosed-everything depended on that. Hornblower had seen 
daredevil seamen run out along the yards standing upright, as though walking 
a tightrope. That was the only way to reach the yardarm now. 

For a moment he could not breathe as his weak flesh revolted against the 
thought of walking along that yard above the black abyss. This was fear, the 
fear that stripped a man of his manhood, turning his bowels to water and his 
limbs to paper. Yet his furiously active mind continued to work. He had been 
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resolute enough in dealing with Hales. Where he personally was not involved 
he had been brave enough; he had not hesitated to strike down the wretched 
epileptic with all the strength of his arm. That was the poor sort of courage he 
was capable of displaying. In the simple vulgar matter of physical bravery he 
was utterly wanting. This was cowardice, the sort of thing that men spoke 
about behind their hands to other men. He could not bear the thought of that 
in himself~it was worse (awful though the alternative might be) than the 
thought of falling through the night to the deck. With a gasp he brought his 
knee up on to the yard, heaving himself up until he stood upright. He felt the 
rounded, canvas-covered timber under his feet, and his instincts told him not 
to dally there for a moment. 

‘Come on, men!’ he yelled, and he dashed out along the yard. 

It was twenty feet to the yardarm, and he covered the distance in a few 
frantic strides. Utterly reckless by now, he put his hands down on the yard, 
clasped it, and laid his body across it again, his hands seeking the gaskets. A 
thump on the yard told him that Oldroyd, who had been detailed to come after 
him, had followed him out along the yard-he had six feet less to go. There 
could be no doubt that the other members of the jolly boat’s crew^ w^ere on the 
yard, and that Clough had led the way to the starboard yardarm. It w^as 
obvious from the rapidity with which the sail came loose. Here w^as the brace 
beside him. Without any thought of danger now, for he was delirious with 
excitement and triumph, he grasped it with both hands and jerked himself off 
the yard. His waving legs found the rope and twined about it, and he let 
himself slide down it. 

Fool that he was! Would he never learn sense and prudence? Would he never 
remember that vigilance and precaution must never be relaxed? He had 
allowed himself to slide so fast that the rope seared his hands, and when he 
tried to tighten his grip so as to slow down his progress it caused him such 
agony that he had to relax it again and slide on down with the rope stripping 
the skin from his hands as though peeling off a glove. His feet reached the deck 
and he momentarily forgot the pain as he looked round him. 

There was the faintest grey light beginning to show now, and there were no 
sounds of battle. It had been a well-worked surprise-a hundred men flung 
suddenly on the deck of the corvette had swept away the anchor watch and 
mastered the vessel in a single rush before the watch below could come up to 
offer any resistance. Chadd’s stentorian voice came pealing from the forecastle. 

‘Cable’s cut, sir!’ 

Then Eccles bellowed from aft. 

‘Mr Hornblower!’ 

‘Sir!’ yelled Hornblower. 

‘Man the halliards!’ 

A rush of men came to help-not only his own boat’s crew but every man of 
initiative and spirit. Halliards, sheets and braces; the sail was trimmed round 
and was drawing full in the light southerly air, and the Papillon swung round 
to go down with the first of the ebb. Dawn was coming up fast, with a trifle of 
mist on the surface of the water. 

Over the starboard quarter came a sullen bellowing roar, and then the misty 
air was tom by a series of infernal screams, supematurally loud. The first 
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cannon balls Hornblower ever heard were passing him by. 

'Mr Chadd! Set the headsails! Loose the foretops’l. Get aloft^ some of you^ 
and set the mizzen tops’!.’ 

From the port bow came another salvo-Blaye was firing at them from one 
side:, St Dye from the other, now they could guess what had happened on 
board the Papillon. But the corvette was moving fast with wind and tide, and it 
would be no easy matter to cripple her in the half light. It had been a very near- 
run thing; a few seconds’ delay could have been fatal. Only one shot from the 
next salvo passed within hearing, and its passage was marked by a loud snap 
overhead. 

'Mr Mallory, get that forestay spliced!’ 

'Aye aye, sir!’ 

It was light enough to look round the deck now; he could see Eccles at the 
break of the poop, directing the handling of the corvette, and Soames beside 
the wheel conning her down the channel. Two groups of red-coated marines, 
with bayonets fixed, stood guard over the hatchways. There were four or five 
men lying on the deck in curiously abandoned attitudes. Dead men; 
Hornblower could look at them with the callousness of youth. But there was a 
wounded man, too, crouched groaning over his shattered thigh-Hornb lower 
could not look at him as disinterestedly, and he was glad, maybe only for his 
own sake, when at that moment a seaman asked for and received permission 
from Mallory to leave his duties and attend to him. 

'Stand by to go about!’ shouted Eccles from the poop; the corvette had 
reached the tip of the middle ground shoal and was about to make the turn that 
would carry her into the open sea. 

The men came running to the braces, and Hornblower tailed on along with 
them. But the first contact with the harsh rope gave him such pain that he 
almost cried out. His hands were like raw meat, and fresh-killed at that, for 
blood was running from them. Now that his attention was called to them they 
smarted imbearably. 

The headsail sheets came over, and the corvette went handily about. 

‘There’s the old IndyV shouted somebody. 

The Indefatigable was plainly visible now, lying-to just out of shot from the 
shore batteries, ready to rendezvous with her prize. Somebody cheered, and 
the cheering was taken up by everyone, even while the last shots from St Dye, 
fired at extreme range, pitched sullenly into the water alongside. Hornblower 
had gingerly extracted his handkerchief from his pocket and was trying to 
wrap it round his hand. 

‘Can I help you with that, sir?’ asked Jackson. 

Jackson shook his head as he looked at the raw surface. 

You was careless, sir. You ought to ’a gone down ’and over ’and,’ he said, 
when Hornblower explained to him how the injury had been caused. ‘Very 
careless, you was, beggin’ your pardon for saying so, sir. But you young 

gennelmen often is. You don’t ’ave no thought for your necks, nor your ’ides, 
sir.’ 

Hornblower looked up at the maintopsail yard high above his head, and 
remembered how he had walked along that slender stick of timber out to the 
yardarm in the dark. At the recollection of it, even here with the solid deck 
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under his feet, he shuddered a little. 

‘Sorry, sir. Didn’t mean to urt you,’ said Jackson, tying the knot. ‘There, 
that’s done, as good as I can do it, sir.’ 

Thank you, Jackson,’ said Hornblower. 

‘We got to report the jollv boat as lost, sir,’ went on Jackson. 

‘Lost?’ 

‘She ain’t towing alongside, sir. You see, we didn’t leave no boatkeeper in 
’er. Wells, ’e was to be boatkeeper, you remember, sir. But I sent ’im up the 
rigging a’head 0’ me, seeing that ’Ales couldn’t go. We wasn’t too many for the 
job. So the jolly boat must ’a come adrift, sir, when the ship went about.’ 

‘What about Hales, then?’ asked Hornblower. 

‘’E was still in the boat, sir.’ 

Hornblower looked back up the estuary of the Gironde. Somewhere up 
there the jolly boat was drifting about, and lying in it was Hales, probably 
dead, possibly alive. In either case the French would find him, surely enough, 
but a cold wave of regret extinguished the warm feeling of triumph in 
Homblower’s bosom when he thought about Hales back there. If it had not 
been for Hales he would never have nerved himself (so at least he thought) to 
run out to the maintopsail yardarm; he would at this moment be ruined and 
branded as a coward instead of basking in the satisfaction of having capably 
done his duty. 

Jackson saw the bleak look in his face. 

‘Don’t you take on so, sir,’ he said. ‘They won't ’old the loss of the jolly boat 
agin you, not the captain and Air Eccles, they won’t.’ 

‘I wasn’t thinking about the jolly boat,’ said Hornblower. ‘I was thinking 
about Hales.’ 

‘Oh, ’im?’ said Jackson. ‘Don’t you fret about ’im, sir. ’E wouldn’t never 
’ave made no seaman, not no ’ow.’ 
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THE MAN WHO SAW GOD 


Winter had come to the Bay of Biscay. With the passing of the Equinox the 
gales began to increase in violence, adding infinitely to the labours and dangers 
of the British Navy watching over the coast of France; easterly gales, bitter 
cold, which the storm-tossed ships had to endure as best they could, when the 
spray froze on the rigging and the labouring hulls leaked like baskets; westerly 
gales, when the ships had to claw their way to safety from a lee shore and make 
a risky compromise between gaining sufiicient sea-room and maintaining a 
position from which they could pounce on any French vessel venturing out of 
harbour. The storm-tossed ships, we speak about. But those ships were full of 
storm-tossed men, who week by week and month by month had to endure the 
continual cold and the continual wet, the salt provisions, the endless toil, the 
boredom and misery of life in the blockading fleet. Even in the frigates, the 
eyes and claws of the blockaders, boredom had to be endured, the boredom of 
long periods with the hatches battened down, with the deck seams above 
dripping water on the men below, long nights and short days, broken sleep and 
yet not enough to do. 

Even in the Indefatigable there was a feeling of restlessness in the air, and 
even a mere midshipman like Hornblower could be aware of it as he was 
looking over the men of his division before the captain’s regular weekly 
inspection. 

‘What’s the matter with your face. Styles?’ he asked. 

‘Boils, sir. Awful bad.’ 

On Styles’s cheeks and lips there were half a dozen dabs of sticking plaster. 

‘Have you done anything about them?’ 

‘Surgeon’s mate, sir, 'e give me plaister for ’em, an’ ’e says they’ll soon come 
right, sir.’ 

‘Very well.' 

Now was there, or was there not, something strained about the expressions 
on the faces of the men on either side of Styles? Did they look like men smiling 
secretly to themselves? Laughing up their sleeves? Hornblower did not want to 
be an object of derision; it was bad for discipline-and it was worse for 
discipline if the men shared some secret unknown to their officers. He glanced 
sharply along the line again. Styles was standing like a block of wood, with no 
expression at all on his swarthy face; the black ringlets over his ears were 
properly combed, and no fault could be found with him. But Hornblower 
sensed that the recent conversation was a source of amusement to the rest of his 
division, and he did not like it. 

After divisions he tackled Mr Low the surgeon, in the gunroom. 

‘Boils?’ said Low. ‘Of course the men have boils. Salt pork and split peas for 
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nine weeks on end- what d'you expect but boils? Boils-gurry sores-blains-all 
the plagues of Egypt,' 

‘On their faces?' 

"That's one locality for boils. You'll find out others from your own personal 
experience.’ 

‘Does your mate attend to them?' persisted Hornblower. 

‘Of course.' 

‘What's he like?' 

‘Muggridge?' 

‘Is that his name?' 

‘He's a good surgeon’s mate. Get him to compound a black draught for you 
and you'll see. In fact^ I’d prescribe one for you-you seem in a mighty bad 
temper, young man.’ 

Mr Low finished his glass of rum and pounded on the table for the steward. 
Hornblower realized that he was lucky to have found Low sober enough to 
give him even this much information, and turned away to go aloft so as to 
brood over the question in the solitude of the mizzen-top. This was his new 
station in action; when the men were not at their quarters a man might find a 
little blessed solitude there- something hard to find in the crowded 
Indefatigable. Bundled up in his peajacket, Hornblower sat in the mizzen-top; 
over his head the mizzen-topmast drew erratic circles against the grey sky; 
beside him the topmast shrouds sang their high-pitched note in the blustering 
gale, and below him the life of the ship w^ent on as she rolled and pitched, 
standing to the northw^ard under close reefed topsails. At eight bells she would 
wear to the southward again on her incessant patrol. Until that time 
Hornblower was free to meditate on the boils on Styles's face and the covert 
grins on the faces of the other men of the division. 

Two hands appeared on the stout w^ooden barricade surrounding the top, 
and as Hornblower looked up with aimoyance at having his meditations 
interrupted a head appeared above them. It was Finch, another man in 
Hornblower’s division, who also had his station in action here in the mizzen- 
top. He was a frail little man wdth wdspy hair and pale blue eyes and a foolish 
smile, which lit up his face when, after betraying some disappointment at 
finding the mizzen-top already occupied, he recognized Hornblower. 

‘Beg pardon, sir,’ he said. ‘I didn’t know’ as how you was up here.’ 

Finch was hanging on uncomfortably, back downw’ards, in the act of 
transferring himself from the futtock shrouds to the top, and each roll 
threatened to shake him loose. 

‘Oh come here if you want to,' said Hornblower, cursing himself for his soft- 
heartedness. A taut officer, he felt, would have told Finch to go back whence he 
came and not bother him. 

‘Thank ’ee, sir. Thank 'ee,’ said Finch, bringing his leg over the barricade 
and allowing the ship’s roll to drop him into the top. 

He crouched down to peer imder the foot of the mizzen-topsail forward to 
the mainmast head, and then turned back to smile disarmingly at Hornblower 
like a child caught in moderate mischief. Hornblower knew that Finch was a 
little weak in the head-the all-embracing press swept up idiots and landsmen 
to help man the fleet-although he was a trained seaman who could hand, reef 
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and steer. That smile betrayed him. 

'It’s better up here than down below, sir,’ said Finch, apologetically. 

‘You’re right,’ said Hornblower, with a disinterested intonation which 
would discourage conversation. 

He turned away to ignore Finch, settled his back again comfortably, and 
allowed the steady swing of the top to mesmerize him into dreamy thought that 
might deal with his problem. Yet it was not easy, for Finch was as restless 
almost as a squirrel in a cage, peering forward, changing his position, and so 
continually breaking in on Hornb lower’s train of thought, wasting the minutes 
of his precious half-hour of freedom. 

‘What the devil’s the matter with you. Finch?’ he rasped at last, patience 
quite exhausted. 

‘The Devil, sir?’ said Finch. ‘It isn’t the Devil. He’s not up here, begging 
your pardon, sir.’ 

That weak mysterious grin again, like a mischievous child. A great depth of 
secrets lay in those strange blue eyes. Finch peered under the topsail again; it 
was a gesture like a baby’s playing peep-bo. 

‘There!’ said Finch. ‘I saw^ him that time, sir. God’s come back to the 
maintop, sir.’ 

‘God?’ 

‘Aye indeed, sir. Sometimes He’s in the maintop. More often than not, sir. I 
saw Him that time, with His beard all a-blowing in the wind. ’Tis only from 
here that you can see Him, sir.’ 

What could be said to a man with that sort of delusion? Hornblower racked 
his brains for an answer, and found none. Finch seemed to have forgotten his 
presence, and was playing peep-bo again under the foot of the mizzen-topsail. 

‘There He is!’ said Finch to himself. ‘There He is again! God’s in the 
maintop, and the Devil’s in the cable tier.’ 

‘Very appropriate,’ said Hornblower cynically, but to himself. He had no 
thought of laughing at Finch’s delusions. 

‘The Devil’s in the cable tier during the dog watches,’ said Finch again to no 
one at all. ‘God stays in the maintop for ever.’ 

‘A curious timetable,’ was Hornblower’s sotto voce comment. 

From down on the deck below came the first strokes of eight bells, and at the 
same moment the pipes of the bosxm’s mates began to twitter, and the bellow of 
Waldron the bos’un made itself heard. 

‘Turn out the watch below! All hands wear ship! All hands! All hands! You, 
master-at-arms, take the name of the last man up the hatchway. All hands!’ 

The interval of peace, short as it was, and broken by Finch’s disturbing 
presence, was at an end. Hornblower dived over the barricade and gripped the 
futtock shrouds; not for him was the easy descent through the lubber’s hole, 
not when the first lieutenant might see him and reprimand him for 
unseamanlike behaviour. Finch waited for him to quit .the top, but even with 
this length start Hornblower was easily outpaced in the descent to the deck, for 
Finch, like the skilled seaman he was, ran down the shrouds as lightly as a 
monkey. Then the thought of Finch’s curious illusions was temporarily 
submerged in the business of laying the ship on her new course. 

But later in the day Homblower’s mind reverted inevitably to the odd things 
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Finch had been saying. There could be no doubt that Finch firmly believed he 
saw what he said he saw. Both his words and his expression made that certain. 
He had spoken about God’s beard-it was a pity that he had not spared a few 
words to describe the Devil in the cable tier. Horns, cloven hoof, and 
pitchfork? Hornblower wondered. And why was the Devil only loose in the 
cable tier during the dog watches? Strange that he should keep to a timetable. 
Hornblower caught his breath as the sudden thought came to him that perhaps 
there might be some worldly explanation. The Devil might well be loose in the 
cable tier in a metaphorical fashion during the dog watches. Devil’s work 
might be going on there. Hornblower had to decide on what was his duty; and 
he had to decide further on what was expedient. He could report his suspicions 
to Eccles, the first lieutenant; but after a year of service Hornblower was under 
no illusions about what might happen to a junior midshipman who worried a 
first lieutenant with unfounded suspicions. It w^ould be better to see for 
himself first, as far as that went. But he did not know’ what he would find-if he 
should find anything at all-and he did not know’ how’ he should deal wdth it if 
he found anything. Much worse than that, he did not know’ if he W’ould be able 
to deal w’ith it in officer-like fashion. He could make a fool of himself. He might 
mishandle whatever situation he found, and bring dow’n obloquy and derision 
upon his head, and he might imperil the discipline of the ship-w’eaken the 
slender thread of allegiance that bound officers and men together, the 
discipline W’hich kept three hundred men at the bidding of their captain 
suffering untold hardship w’ithout demur; wffiich made them ready to face 
death at the word of command. When eight bells told the end of the afternoon 
w’atch and the beginning of the first dog w’atch it was wdth trepidation that 
Homblow’er went below to put a candle in a lantern and make his W’ay forw’ard 
to the cable tier. 

It was dark dow’n here, stuffy, odorous; and as the ship heaved and roiled he 
found himself stumbling over the various obstacles that impeded his progress. 
Yet forw’ard there w’as a faint light, a murmur of voices. Hornblow’er choked 
dow’n his fear that perhaps mutiny was being planned. He put his hand over 
the horn window’ of the lantern, so as to obscure its light, and crept forw’ard. 
Tw’o lanterns swung from the low’ deck-beams, and crouching under them 
were a score or more of men-more than that, even-and the buzz of their talk 
came loudly but indistinguishabiy to Hornblow’er’s ears. Then the buzz 
increased to a roar, and someone in the centre of the circle rose suddenly to as 
near his full height as the deck-beams allowed. He w’as shaking himself 
violently from side to side for no apparent reason; his face w’as aw’ay from 
Hornblow^er, who saw with a gasp that his hands w’ere tied behind him. The 
men roared again, like spectators at a prize-fight, and the man with his hands 
tied sw’ung round so that Hornblower could see his face. It was Styles, the man 
w’ho suffered from boils; Hornblow’er knew^ him at once. But that w’as not what 
made the most impression on Hornblower. Clinging to the man’s face, weird 
in the shifting meagre light, w’as a grey w’rithing shape, and it w’as to shake this 
off that Styles was flinging himself about so violently. It w’as a rat; 
Homblow^er’s stomach turned over with horror. 

With a w’ild jerk of his head Styles broke the grip of the rat’s teeth and flung 
the creature down, and then instantly plunged down on his knees, with his 
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hands still bound behind him, to pursue it with his own teeth. 

‘Time!’ roared a voice at that moment-the voice of Partridge, bosun’s mate 
Hornblower had been roused by it often enough to recognize it at once. 

‘Five dead,’ said another voice. ‘Pay all bets of evens or better.’ 

Hornblower plunged forward. Part of the cable had been coiled down to 
make a rat pit ten feet across in which knelt Styles with dead and liv ing rats 
about his knees. Partridge squatted beside the ring with a sandglass-used for 
timing the casting of the log-in front of him. 

‘Six dead,’ protested someone. ‘That ’un’s dead.’ 

‘No, he ain’t.’ 

‘’Is back’s broken. ’E’s a dead ’un.’ 

‘’E ain’t a dead ’un,’ said Partridge. 

The man who had protested looked up at that moment and caught sight of 
Hornblower, and his words died away unspoken; at his silence the others 
followed his glance and stiffened into rigidity, and Hornblower stepped 
forward. He was still wondering what he should do; he was still fighting down 
the nausea excited by the horrible things he had seen. Desperately he mastered 
his horror, and, thinking fast, took his stand on discipline. 

‘Who’s in charge here?’ he demanded. 

He ran his eye round the circle. Petty officers and second-class warrant 
officers, mainly; bosun’s mates, carpenter’s mates. Muggridge, the surgeon’s 
mate-his presence explained much. But his own position was not easy. A 
midshipman of scant service depended for his authority on board largely on 
the force of his own personality. He was only a warrant officer himself; when all 
was said and done a midshipman was not nearly as important to the ship’s 
economy-and was far more easily replaced-than, say, Washburn, the cooper’s 
mate over there, who knew all about the making and storage of the ship’s water 
barrels. 

‘Who’s in charge here?’ he demanded again, and once more received no 
direct reply. 

‘We ain’t on watch,’ said a voice in the background. 

Hornblower by now had mastered his horror; his indignation still flared 
within him, but he could appear outwardly calm. 

‘No, you’re not on watch,’ he said coldly. ‘You’re gambling.’ 

Muggridge took up the defence at that. 

Gambling, Mr Hornblower?’ he said. ‘That’s a very serious charge. Just a 
gentlemanly competition. You’ll find it hard to sub-substantiate any charges 
of gambling.’ ® 

Muggridge had been drinking, quite obviously, following perhaps the 
example of the head of his department. There was always brandy to be got in 
the medical stores. A surge of wrath made Hornblower tremble; the effort 
iKcessary to keep himself standing stock still was almost too much for him. But 
the rise in internal pressure brought him inspiration. 

Mr Muggridge,’ he said icily, ‘I advise you not to say too much. There are 
other charges possible, Mr Muggridge. A member of His Majesty’s forces can 
be charged with rendering himself unfit for service, Mr Muggridge. And 
similMly there imght be charges of aiding and abetting which might include 
you. I should consult the Articles of War if I were you, Mr Muggridge. The 
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punishment for such an oflfence is flogging round the fleet I believe.’ 

Hornblower pointed to Styles, with the blood streaming from his bitten 
face, and gave more force to his argument by the gesture. He had met the men’s 
arguments with a more effective one along the same lines; they had taken up a 
legalistic defence and he had legalistically beaten it down. He had the upper 
hand now and could give vent to his moral indignation. 

‘I could bring charges against every one of you,’ he roared. 'You could be 
court-martialled-disrated-flogged-every man Jack of you. By God, one more 
look like that from you. Partridge, and I’ll do it. You’d all be in irons five 
minutes after I spoke to Mr Eccles. I’ll have no more of these filthy games. Let 
those rats loose, there you, Oldroyd, and you, Lewis. Styles, get your face 
plastered up again. You, Partridge, take these men and coil this cable down 
properly again before Mr Waldron sees it. I’ll keep my eye on all of you in 
future. The next hint I have of misbehaviour and you’ll all be at the gratings. 
I’ve said it, and by God I mean it!’ 

Hornblower was surprised both at his own volubility and at his self- 
possession. He had not known himself capable of carrying off matters with 
such a high hand. He sought about in his mind for a final salvo with which to 
make his retirement dignified, and it came to him as he turned away so that he 
turned back to deliver it. 

‘After this I want to see you in the dog watches skylarking on deck, not 
skulking in the cable tiers like a lot of Frenchmen.’ 

That was the sort of speech to be expected of a pompous old captain, not a 
junior midshipman, but it served to give dignity to his retirement. There was a 
feverish buzz of voices as he left the group. Hornblower went up on deck, 
under the cheerless grey sky dark with premature night, to walk the deck to 
keep himself warm while the Indefatigable slashed her way to windward in 
the teeth of a roaring westerly, the spray flying in sheets over her bows, the 
straining seams leaking and her fabric groaning; the end of a day like all 
the preceding ones and the predecessor probably of innumerable more. 

Yet the days passed, and with them came at last a break in the monotony. In 
the sombre dawn a hoarse bellow from the lookout turned every" eye to 
windward, to where a dull blotch on the horizon marked the presence of a ship. 
The watch came running to the braces as the Indefatigable was laid as close to 
the wind as she would lie. Captain Pellew came on deck with a pea jacket over 
his nightshirt, his wigless head comical in a pink nightcap; he trained his glass 
on the strange sail~a dozen glasses were pointing in that direction, 
Hornblower, looking through the glass reser\^ed for the junior officer of the 
watch saw the grey rectangle split into three, saw the three grow narrow, and 
then broaden again to coalesce into a single rectangle again. 

‘She’s gone about,’ said Pellew. ‘Hands ’bout ship!’ 

Round came the Indefatigable on the other tack; the watch raced aloft to 
shake out a reef from the topsails while from the deck the officers looked up at 
the straining canvas to calculate the chances of the gale which howled round 
their ears splitting the sails or carrying away a spar. The Indefatigable lay over 
until it was hard to keep one’s footing on the streaming deck; every’one without 
immediate duties clung to the weather rail and peered at the other ship. 

‘Fore- and maintopmasts exactly equal,’ said Lieutenant Bolton to 
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Hornblower, his telescope to his eye. ‘Topsails white as milady’s fingers. She’s 
a Frenchie all right.’ 

The sails of British ships were darkened with long service in all weathers; 
when a French ship escaped from harbour to run the blockade her spotless 
unweathered canvas disclosed her nationality without real need to take into 
consideration less obvious technical characteristics. 

‘We’re weathering on her/ said Hornblower; his eye was aching with staring 
through the glass, and his arms even were weary with holding the telescope to 
his eye, but in the excitement of the chase he could not relax. 

‘Not as much as I’d like/ growled Bolton. 

‘Hands to the mainbrace!’ roared Pellew at that moment. 

It was a matter of the most vital concern to trim the sails so as to lie as close as 
possible to the wind; a hundred yards gained to windward would count as 
much as a mile gained in a stern chase. Pellew was looking up at the sails, back 
at the fleeting wake, across at the French ship, gauging the strength of the 
wind, estimating the strain on the rigging, doing everything that a lifetime of 
experience could suggest to close the gap between the two ships. Pellew’ s next 
order sent all hands to run out the guns on the weather side; that would in part 
counteract the heel and give the Indefatigable more grip upon the water. 

‘Now w^e’re walking up to her,’ said Bolton with grudging optimism. 

‘Beat to quarters!’ shouted Pellew. 

The ship had been expecting that order. The roar of the marine bandsmen’s 
drums echoed through the ship; the pipes twittered as the bosun’s mates 
repeated the order, and the men ran in disciplined fashion to their duties. 
Hornblower, jumping for the weather mizzen shrouds, saw the eager grins on 
half a dozen faces-battle and the imminent possibility of death were a welcome 
change from the eternal monotony of the blockade. Up in the mizzen-top he 
looked over his men. They were uncovering the locks of their muskets and 
looking to the priming; satisfied with their readiness for action Hornblower 
turned his attention to the swivel gun. He took the tarpaulin from the breech 
and the tompion from the muzzle, cast off the lashings which secured it, and 
saw that the swivel moved freely in the socket and the trunnions freely in the 
crotch. A jerk of the lanyard showed him that the lock was sparking well and 
there was no need for a new flint. Finch came climbing into the top with the 
canvas belt over his shoulder containing the charges for the gun; the bags of 
musket bails lay handy in a garland fixed to the barricade. Finch rammed home 
a cartridge down the short muzzle; Hornblower had ready a bag of balls to ram 
down on to it. Then he took a priming-quill and forced it down the touch-hole, 
feeling sensitively to make sure the sharp point pierced the thin serge bag of 
the cartridge. Priming-quill and flintlock were necessary up here in the top, 
where no slow match or port-fire could be used with the danger of fire so great 
and where fire would be so difficult to control in the sails and the rigging. Yet 
rnusketry and swivel-gun fire from the tops were an important tactical con- 
sideration. With the ships laid yardarm to yardarm Hornblower’s men could 
clear the hostile quarterdeck w’here centred the brains and control of the enemy. 

Stop that, Finch!’ said Hornblower irritably; turning, he had caught sight 
of him peering up at the maintop and at this moment of tension Finch’s 
delusions annoyed him. 
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“Beg your pardon, sir,’ said Finch, resuming his duties. 

But a moment later Hornblovver heard Finch whispering to himself. 

“Mr Bracegirdle’s there,' whispered Finch, ’an' Oldroyd's there, an’ all 
those others. But He's there too, so He is.' 

“Hands wear ship!’ came the shouted order from the deck below. 

The old Indefatigable was spinning round on her heel, the yards groaning as 
the braces swTing them round. The French ship had made a bold attempt to 
rake her enemy as she clawed up to her, but Pellew’s prompt handling defeated 
the plan. Now the ships were broadside to broadside, running free before the 
wind at long cannon shot. 

“Just look at 'iml' roared Douglas, one of the musket men in the top. 
“Twenty guns a side. Looks brave enough, doesn’t he?’ 

Standing beside Douglas Hornblower could look down on the Frenchman’s 
deck, her guns run out with the guns’ crews clustering round them, officers in 
white breeches and blue coats walking up and down, the spray flying from her 
bow^s as she drove headlong before the wind. 

“She’ll look braver still when we take her into Plymouth Sound/ said the 
seaman on the far side of Hornblower. 

The hidefatigable was slightly the faster ship; an occasional touch of 
starboard helm was working her in closer to the enemy, into decisive range> 
without allowing the Frenchman to headreach upon her. Hornblower was 
impressed by the silence on both sides; he had always understood that the 
French w’ere likely to open fire at long range and to squander ineffectively the 
first carefully loaded broadside. 

“When’s he goin’ to fire?’ asked Douglas, echoing Homblower’s thoughts. 

“In his own good time,’ piped Finch. 

The gap of tossing water between the two ships was growing narrower. 
Hornblower swung the swivel gun round and looked along the sights. He 
could aim well enough at the Frenchman’s quarterdeck, but it was much too 
long a range for a bag of musket balls~in any case he dared not open fire tmtil 
Pellew gave permission. 

“Them’s the men for usl’ said Douglas, pointing to the Frenchman’s 
mizzen-top. 

It looked as if there were soldiers up there, judging by the blue uniforms and 
the crossbelts; the French often eked out their scanty crews of trained seamen 
by shipping soldiers; in the British Navy the marines were never employed 
aloft. The French soldiers saw the gesture and shook their fists, and a young 
officer among them drew his sword and brandished it over his head. With the 
ships parallel to each other like this the French mizzen-top would be 
Homblower’s particular objective should he decide on trying to silence the 
firing there instead of sweeping the quarterdeck. He gazed curiously at the 
men it was his duty to kill. So interested was he that the bang of a cannon took 
him by surprise; before he could look down the rest of the Frenchman’s 
broadside had gone off in straggling fashion, and a moment later the 
hidefatigable lurched as all her guns went off together. The wind blew^ the 
smoke forward, so that in the mizzen-top they were not troubled by it at all. 
Homblower’s glance showed him dead men flung about on the Indefatigable'^ 
deck, dead men falling on the Frenchman’s deck. Still the range was too 
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great-very long musket shot, his eye told him. 

‘They’re shootin’ at us, sir,’ said Herbert. 

‘Let ’em,’ said Hornblower. 

No musket fired from a heaving masthead at that range could possibly score 
a hit; that was obvious-so obvious that even Hornblower, madly excited as he 
was, could not help but be aware of it, and his certainty was apparent in his 
tone. It was interesting to see how the two calm words steadied the men. Down 
below the guns were roaring away continuously, and the ships were nearing 
each other fast. 

‘Open fire now, men!’ said Hornblower. ‘Finch!’ 

He stared down the short length of the swivel gun. In the coarse V of the 
notch on the muzzle he could see the Frenchman’s wheel, the two 
quartermasters standing behind it, the two officers beside it. He jerked the 
lanyard. A tenth of a second’s delay, and then the gun roared out. He was 
conscious, before the smoke whirled round him, of the firing quill, blown from 
the touch-hole, flying past his temple. Finch was already sponging out the gun. 
The musket balls must have spread badly; only one of the helmsmen was down 
and someone else was already running to take his place. At that moment the 
whole top lurched frightfully; Hornblower felt it but he could not explain it. 
There was too much happening at once. The solid timbers under his feet jarred 
him as he stood-perhaps a shot had hit the mizzen-mast. Finch was ramming 
in the cartridge; something struck the breech of the gun a heavy blow and left a 
bright splash of metal there-a musket bullet from the Frenchman’s mizzen- 
top. Hornblower tried to keep his head; he took out another sharpened quill 
and coaxed it down into the touch-hole. It had to be done purposefully and yet 
gently; a quill broken off in the touch-hole was likely to be a maddening 
nuisance. He felt the point of the quill pierce the cartridge; Finch rammed 
home the wad on top of the musket balls. A bullet struck the barricade beside 
him as Hornblower trained the gun down, but he gave it no thought. Surely 
the top was swaying more even than the heavy sea justified? No matter. He had 
a clear shot at the enemy’s quarterdeck. He tugged at the lanyard. He saw men 
fall. He actually saw the spokes of the wheel spin round as it was left untended. 
Then the two ships came together with a shattering crash and his world 
dissolved into chaos compared with which what had gone before was orderly. 

The mast was falling. The top swung round in a dizzy arc so that only his 
fortunate grip on the swivel saved him from being flung out like a stone from a 
sling. It wheeled round. With the shrouds on one side shot away and two 
cannon balls in its heart the mast tottered and rolled. Then the tug of the 
mizzen-stays inclined it forward, the tug of the other shrouds inclined it to 
starboard, and the wind in the mizzen-topsail took charge when the back stays 
parted. The mast crashed forward; the topmast caught against the mainyard 
and the whole structure himg there before it could dissolve into its constituent 
parts. The severed butt-end of the mast must be resting on the deck for the 
moment; mast and topmast were still united at the cap and the trestle-trees into 
one continuous length, although why the topmast had not snapped at the cap 
was hard to say. With the lower end of the mast resting precariously on the 
deck and the topmast resting against the mainyard, Hornblower and Finch still 
ad a chance of life, but the ship’s motion, another shot from the Frenchman, 
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or the parting ol the over- strained material could all end that chance. The mast 
could slip outwards, the topmast could break, the butt-end of the mast could 
slip along the deck-they had to save themselves if they could bet ore any one of 
these imminent events occurred. The maintopmast and everything above it 
was involved in the general ruin. It too had fallen and was dangling, sails spars 
and ropes in one frightful tangle. The mizzen-topsail had torn itsell free. 
Hornblower's eyes met Finch's; Finch and he were clinging to the swivel gun, 
and there was no one else in the steeply inclined top. 

The starboard side mizzen-topmast shrouds still survived; they, as well as 
the topmast, were resting across the mainyard, strained taut as fiddle strings, 
the mainyard tightening them just as the bridge tightens the strings of a fiddle. 
But along those shrouds lay the only way to safety-a sloping path from the 
peril of the top to the comparative safety of the mainyard. 

The mast began to slip, to roll, out towards the end of the yard. Even if the 
mainyard held, the mizzen-mast would soon fall into the sea alongside. All 
about them were thunderous noises-spars smashing, ropes parting; the guns 
were still bellowing and everyone below seemed to be yelling and screaming. 

The top lurched again, frightfully. Two of the shrouds parted with the 
strain, with a noise clearly audible through the other din, and as they parted 
the mast twisted with a jerk, swinging farther round the mizzen-top, the swivel 
gun, and the two wretched beings who clung to it. Finch's staring blue eyes 
rolled w’ith the movement of the top. Later Hornblower knew that the whole 
period of the tall of the mast w^as no longer than a few seconds, but at this time 
it seemed as if he had at least long minutes in wLich to think. Like Finch's, his 
eyes stared round him, saw* the chance of safety. 

"The mainyard!' he screamed. 

Finch's face bore its foolish smile. Although instinct or training kept him 
gripping the swivel gun he seemingly had no fear, no desire to gain the safety of 
the mainyard. 

"Finch, you fool!' yelled Hornblow^er. 

He locked a desperate knee round the swivel so as to free a hand with which 
to gesticulate, but still Finch made no move. 

"Jump, damn you!' raved Hornblow^er. "The shrouds-the yard. Jump!' 

Finch only smiled. 

"Jump and get to the maintop! Oh, Christ-!' Inspiration came in that 
frightful moment. "The maintop! God's there. Finch! Go along to God, quick!' 

Those words penetrated into Finch's addled brain. He nodded with sublime 
unw^orldliness. Then he let go of the swivel and seemed to launch himsell into 
the air like a frog. His body fell across the mizzen-topmast shrouds and he 
began to scramble along them. The mast rolled again, so that w^hen 
Hornblow^er launched himself at the shrouds it was a longer jump. Only his 
shoulders reached the outermost shroud. He swung off, clung, nearly lost his 
grip, but regained it as a counter-lurch of the leaning mast came to his 
assistance. Then he w’as scrambling along the shrouds, mad with panic. Here 
was the precious mainyard, and he threw’ himself across it, grappling its 
w’elcome solidity with his body, his feet feeling for the footrope. He W’as safe 
and steady on the yard just as the outward roll of the Indefatigable gave the 
balancing spars their final impetus, and the mizzen-topmast parted company 
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from the broken mizzen-mast and the whole wreck fell down into the sea 
alongside. Homblower shuffled along the yard, whither Finch had preceded 
him, to be received with rapture in the maintop by Midshipman Bracegirdle. 
Bracegirdle was not God, but as Homblower leaned across the breastwork of 
the maintop he thought to himself that if he had not spoken about God being in 
the maintop Finch would never have made that leap. 

‘Thought we’d lost you,’ said Bracegirdle, helping him in and thumping 
him on the back. ‘Midshipman Homblower, our flying angel.’ 

Finch was in the top, too, smiling his fool’s smile and surrounded by the 
crew of the top. Everything seemed mad and exhilarating. It was a shock to 
remember that they were in the midst of a battle, and yet the firing had ceased, 
and even the yelling had almost died away. He staggered to the side of the 
top-strange how difficult it was to walk-and looked over. Bracegirdle came 
with him. Foreshortened by the height he could make out a crowd of figures on 
the Frenchman’s deck. Those check shirts must surely be worn by British 
sailors. Surely that w'as Eccles, the Indefatigable’^ first lieutenant on the 
quarterdeck with a speaking trumpet. 

‘What has happened?’ he asked Bracegirdle, bewildered. 

‘What has happened?’ Bracegirdle stared for a moment before he 
understood. ‘We carried her by boarding. Eccles and the boarders were over 
the ship’s side the moment we touched. Why, man, didn’t you see?’ 

‘No, I didn’t see it,’ said Homblower. He forced himself to joke. ‘Other 
matters demanded my attention at that moment.’ 

He remembered how the mizzen-top had lurched and swung, and he felt 
suddenly sick. But he did not want Bracegirdle to see it. 

‘I must go on deck and report,’ he said. 

The descent of the main shrouds was a slow, ticklish business, for neither his 
hands nor his feet seemed to wish to go where he tried to place them. Even 
when he reached the deck he still felt insecure. Bolton was on the quarterdeck 
supervising the clearing away of the wreck of the mizzen-mast. He gave a start 
of surprise as Homblower approached. 

‘I thought you were overside with Davy Jones,’ he said. He glanced aloft. 
‘You reached the mainyard in time?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

Excellent. I think you’re born to be hanged, Homblower.’ Bolton turned 
away to bellow at the men. ‘’Vast heaving, there! Clynes, get down into the 
chains with that tackle! Steady, now, or you’ll lose it.’ 

He watched the labours of the men for some moments before he turned back 
to Homblower. 

‘No more trouble with the men for a couple of months,’ he said. ‘We’ll work 
em til they drop, refitting. Prize-crew will leave us shorthanded, to say 
nothing of our butcher’s bill. It’ll be a long time before they want something 
new. It’ll be a long time for you, too, I fancy, Homblower.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Homblower. 
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THE FROGS AND THE LOBSTERS 

‘They’re coming,’ said Midshipman Kennedy. 

Midshipman Hornblower’s unmusical ear caught the raucous sounds of a 
military band, and soon, with a gleam of scarlet and white and gold, the head of 
the column came round the corner. The hot sunshine w'as reflected from the 
brass instruments; behind them the regimental colour flapped from its staff, 
borne proudly by an ensign with the colour guard round him. Two mounted 
officers rode behind the colour, and after them came the long red serpent of the 
half battalion, the fixed bayonets flashing in the sun, while all the children of 
Plymouth, still not sated with military pomp, ran along with them. 

The sailors standing ready on the quay looked at the soldiers marching up 
curiously, with something of pity and something of contempt mingled with 
their curiosity. The rigid drill, the heavy clothing, the iron discipline, the dull 
routine of the soldier were in sharp contrast with the far more flexible 
conditions in which the sailor lived. The sailors watched as the band ended 
with a flourish, and one of the mounted officers wheeled his horse to face the 
column. A shouted order turned every man to face the quayside, the 
movements being made so exactly together that five hundred boot-heels made 
a single sound. A huge sergeant-major, his sash gleaming on his chest, and the 
silver mounting of his cane winking in the sun, dressed the already perfect line. 
A third order brought down every musket-butt to earth. 

‘Unfix-bayonets!’ roared the moimted officer, uttering the first w'ords 
Hornblower had understood. 

Homblower positively goggled at the ensuing formalities, as the fuglemen 
strode their three paces forward, all exactly to time like marionettes w’orked by 
the same strings, turned their heads to look down the line, and gave the time 
for detaching the bayonets, for sheathing them, and for returning the muskets 
to the men’s sides. The fuglemen fell back into their places, exactly to time 
again as far as Hornblow^er could see, but not e.xactly enough apparently, as the 
sergeant-major bellowed his discontent and brought the fuglemen out and sent 
them back again. 

‘I’d like to see him laying aloft on a stormy night,’ muttered Kennedy. ‘D’ye 
think he could take the maintops’l earring?’ 

‘These lobsters!’ said Midshipman Bracegirdle. 

The scarlet lines stood rigid, all five companies, the sergeants with their 
halberds indicating the intervals-from halberd to halberd the line of faces 
dipped down and then up again, with the men exactly sized off, the tallest men 
at the flanks and the shortest men in the centre of each company. Not a finger 
moved, not an eyebrow twitched. Down every back hung rigidly a powdered 
pigtail. 
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The mounted officer trotted down the line to where the naval party waited, 
and Lieutenant Bolton, in command, stepped forward with his hand to his hat 
rim. 

‘My men are ready to embark, sir,’ said the army officer. ‘The baggage will 
be here immediately.’ 

‘Aye aye, major,’ said Bolton-the army title and the navy reply in strange 
contrast. 

‘It would be better to address me as “My lord”,’ said the major. 

‘Aye aye, sir-my lord,’ replied Bolton, caught quite off his balance. 

His Lordship, the Earl of Edrington, major commanding this wing of the 
43rd Foot, was a heavily built young man in his early twenties. He was a fine 
soldierly figure in his well-fitting uniform, and mounted on a magnificent 
charger, but he seemed a little young for his present responsible command. 
But the practice of the purchase of commissions was liable to put very young 
men in high command, and the Army seemed satisfied with the system. 

‘The French auxiliaries have their orders to report here,’ went on Lord 
Edrington. ‘I suppose arrangements have been made for their transport as 
well?’ 

‘Yes, my lord.’ 

‘Not one of the beggars can speak English, as far as I can make out. Have you 
got an officer to interpret?’ 

‘Yes, sir. Mr Hornblower!’ 

‘Sir!’ 

‘You will attend to the embarkation of the French troops.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

More military music-Hornblower’s tone-deaf ear distinguished it as 
making a thinner noise than the British infantry band-heralded the arrival of 
the Frenchmen farther down the quay by a side road, and Hornblower 
hastened there. This was the Royal, Christian, and Catholic French Army, or a 
detachment of it at least-a battalion of the force raised by the emigre French 
nobles to fight against the Revolution. There was the white flag with the 
golden lilies at the head of the column, and a group of mounted officers to 
whom Hornblower touched his hat. One of them acknowledged his salute. 

‘The Marquis of Pouzauges, Brigadier General in the service of His Most 
Christian Majesty Louis XVIT said this individual in French by way of 
introduction. He wore a glittering white xmiform with a blue ribbon across 
it. 

Stumbling over the French words, Hornblower introduced himself as an 
aspirant of his Britannic Majesty’s Marine, deputed to arrange the 
embarkation of the French troops. 

‘Very good,’ said Pouzauges. ‘We are ready.’ 

Hornblower looked down the French column. The men were standing in all 
attitudes, gazing about them. They were all well enough dressed, in blue 
uniforms which Hornblower guessed had been supplied by the British 
government, but the white crossbelts were already dirty, the metalwork 
tarnished, the arms dull. Yet doubtless they could fight. 

‘Those are the transports allotted to your men, sir,’ said Hornblower, 
pointing. ‘The Sophia will take three hundred, and the Dumbarton-xhdX one 
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over there-will take two hundred and fifty. Here at the quay are the lighters to 
ferry the men out.’ 

‘Give the orders, M. de Moncoutant,’ said Pouzauges to one of the officers 
beside him. 

The hired baggage carts had now come creaking up along the column, piled 
high with the men’s kits, and the column broke into chattering swarms as the 
men hunted up their possessions. It was some time before the men were 
reassembled, each with his own kit-bag; and then there arose the question of 
detailing a fatigue party to deal with the regimental baggage, and the men who 
were given the task yielded up their bags with obvious reluctance to their 
comrades, clearly in despair of ever seeing any of the contents again. 
Hornblower was still giving out information. 

‘All horses must go to the Sophia^' he said. ‘She has accommodation for six 
chargers. The regimental baggage — ’ 

He broke off short, for his eye had been caught by a singular jumble of 
apparatus lying in one of the carts. 

‘What is that, if you please?’ he asked, curiosity overpowering him. 

‘That, sir,’ said Pouzauges, ‘is a guillotine.’ 

‘A guillotine?’ 

Hornblower had read much lately about this instrument. The Red 
Revolutionaries had set one up in Paris and kept it hard at work. The King of 
France, Louis XVI himself, had died under it. He did not expect to find one in 
the train of a counter-revolutionary army. 

‘Yes,’ said Pouzauges, ‘we take it with us to France. It is in my mind to give 
those anarchists a taste of their own medicine.’ 

Hornblower did not have to make reply, fortunately, as a bellow from Bolton 
interrupted the conversation. 

‘What the hell’s all this delay for, Mr Hornblower? D’you want us to miss 
the tide?’ 

It was of course typical of life in any service that Hornblower should be 
reprimanded for the time wasted by the inefficiency of the French 
arrangements “that was the sort of thing he had already come to expect, and he 
had already learned that it was better to submit silently to reprimand than to 
offer excuses. He addressed himself again to the task of getting the French 
aboard their transports. It was a weary midshipman who at last reported 
himself to Bolton with his tally sheets and the news that the last Frenchman 
and horse and pieces of baggage were safely aboard, and he was greeted with 
the order to get his things together quickly and transfer them and himself to 
the Sophia:, where his services as interpreter were still needed. 

The convoy dropped quickly down Plymouth Sound, rounded the 
Eddystone, and headed down channel, with H.M.S. Indefatigable flying her 
distinguishing pennant, the two gun-brigs which had been ordered to assist in 
convoying the expedition, and the four transports-a small enough force, it 
seemed to Hornblower, with which to attempt the overthrow of the French 
republic. There were only eleven hundred infantry; the half battalion of the 
43rd and the weak battalion of Frenchmen (if they could be called that, seeing 
that many of them were soldiers of fortune of all nations) and although 
Hornblower had enough sense not to try to judge the Frenchmen as they lay in 
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rows in the dark and stinking ’tweendecks in the agonies of seasickness he was 
puzzled that anyone could expect results from such a small force. His historical 
reading had told him of many small raids^ in many wars^ launched against the 
shores of France, and although he knew that they had once been described by 
an opposition statesman as ‘breaking windows with guineas’ he had been 
inclined to approve of them in principle, as bringing about a dissipation of the 
French strength-until now, when he found himself part of such an expedition. 

So it was with relief that he heard from Pouzauges that the troops he had 
seen did not constitute the whole of the force to be employed-were indeed 
only a minor fraction of it. A little pale with seasickness, but manfully 
combating it, Pouzauges laid out a map on the cabin table and explained the 
plan. 

‘The Christian Army,’ explained Pouzauges, ‘will land here, at Quiberon. 
They sailed from Portsmouth-these English names are hard to 
pronounce-the day before we left Plymouth. There are five thousand men 
under the Baron de Charette. They will march on Vannes and Rennes.’ 

‘And what is your regiment to do?’ asked Hornblower. 

Pouzauges pointed to the map again. 

‘Here is the town of Muzillac,’ he said. ‘Twenty leagues from Quiberon. 
Here the main road from the south crosses the River Marais, where the tide 
ceases to flow. It is only a little river, as you see, but its banks are marshy, and 
the road passes it not only by a bridge but by a long causeway. The rebel 
armies are to the south, and on their northward march must come by Muzillac. 
We shall be there. We shall destroy the bridge and defend the crossing, 
delaying the rebels long enough to enable M. de Charette to raise all Brittany. 
He will soon have twenty thousand men in arms, the rebels will come back to 
their allegiance, and we shall march on Paris to restore His Most Christian 
Majesty to the throne.’ 

So that was the plan. Hornblower was infected with the Frenchmen’s 
enthusiasm. Certainly the road passed within ten miles of the coast, and there, 
in the broad estuary of the Vilaine, it should be possible to land a small force 
and seize Muzillac. There should be no difficulty about defending a causeway 
such as Pouzauges described for a day or two against even a large force. That 
would afford Charette every chance. 

‘My friend M. de Moncoutant here,’ went on Pouzauges, ‘is Lord of 
Muzillac. The people there will welcome him.’ 

Most of them will,’ said Moncoutant, his grey eyes narrowing. ‘Some will 
be sorry to see me. But I shall be glad of the encounter.’ 

Western France, the Vendee and Brittany, had long been in a turmoil, and 
the population there, under the leadership of the nobility, had risen in arms 
more than once against the Paris government. But every rebellion had ended in 
defeat, the Royalist force now being convoyed to France was composed of the 
fragments of the defeated armies— a final cast of the dice, and a desperate one. 
Regarded in that light, the plan did not seem so sound. 

It was a grey morning— a morning of grey sky and grey rocks— when the 
convoy rounded Belle He and stood in towards the estuary of the Vilaine 
River. Far to the northward were to be seen white topsails in Quiberon 
Bay— Hornblower, from the deck of the Sophia^ saw signals pass back and forth 
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from the Indefatigable as she reported her arrival to the senior officer of the 
main expedition there. It was a proof of the mobility and ubiquity of naval 
power that it could take advantage of the configuration of the land so that two 
blows could be struck almost in sight of each other from the sea yet separated 
by forty miles of roads on land. Hornblower raked the forbidding shore with 
his glass, reread the orders for the captain of the Sophia^, and stared again at the 
shore. He could distinguish the narrow mouth of the Marais River and the 
strip of mud where the troops were to land. The lead was going in the chains as 
the Sophia crept towards her allotted anchorage, and the ship was rolling 
uneasily; these waters, sheltered though they were, were a Bedlam of 
conflicting currents that could make a choppy sea even in a calm. Then the 
anchor cable rumbled out through the hawsehole and the Sophia swung to the 
current, while the crew set to work hoisting out the boats. 

‘France, dear beautiful France,’ said Pouzauges at Hornblower’s side. 

A hail came over the water from the Indefatigable. 

‘Mr Hornblower!’ 

‘Sir!’ yelled Hornblower back through the captain’s megaphone. 

‘You will go on shore with the French troops and stay with them imtil you 
receive further orders.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

So that was the way in which he was to set foot on foreign soil for the first 
time in his life. 

Pouzauges’s men were now pouring up from below; it was a slow and 
exasperating business getting them down the ship’s side into the waiting boats. 
Hornblower wondered idly regarding what was happening on shore at this 
moment- without doubt mounted messengers were galloping north and south 
with the news of the arrival of the expedition, and soon the French 
Revolutionary generals would be parading their men and marching them 
hurriedly towards this place; it was well that the important strategic point that 
had to be seized was less than ten miles inland. He turned back to his duties; as 
soon as the men were ashore he would have to see that the baggage and reserve 
ammunition were landed, as well as the horses, now standing miserably in 
improvised stalls forward of the mainmast. 

The first boats had left the ship’s side; Hornblower watched the men stagger 
up the shore through mud and water, the French on the left and the red-coated 
British infantry on the right. There were some fishermen’s cottages in sight up 
the beach, and Hornblower saw advance parties go forward to seize them; at 
least the landing had been effected without a single shot being fired. He came 
on shore with the ammunition, to find Bolton in charge of the beach. 

‘Get those ammimition boxes well above high-water mark,’ said Bolton. 
‘We can’t send ’em forward until the Lobsters have found us some carts for 
’em. And we’ll need horses for those gxms too.’ 

At that moment Bolton’s working party was engaged in manhandling two 
six-pounder guns in field carriages up the beach; they were to be manned by 
seamen and drawn by horses commandeered by the landing party, for it was in 
the old tradition that a British expeditionary force should always be thrown on 
shore dependent for military necessities on the countryside. Pouzauges and 
his staff were waiting impatiently for their chargers, and mounted them the 
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moment they had been coaxed out of the boats on to the beach. 

'Forward for France!’ shouted Pouzauges, drawing his sword and raising 
the hilt to his lips. 

Moncoutant and the others clattered forward to head the advancing 
infantry^ while Pouzauges lingered to exchange a few words with Lord 
Edrington. The British infantry was drawn up in a rigid scarlet line; farther 
inland occasional red dots marked where the light company had been thrown 
forward as pickets. Hornblower could not hear the conversation, but he 
noticed that Bolton was drawn into it, and finally Bolton called him over. 

'You must go forward with the Frogs, Hornblower,’ he said. 

'Fll give you a horse,’ added Edrington. ‘Take that one-the roan. I’ve got to 
have someone I can trust along with them. Keep your eye on them and let me 
know the moment they get up to any monkey tricks-God knows what they’ll 
do next.’ 

'Here’s the rest of your stores coming ashore,’ said Bolton. 'I’ll send ’em up 
as soon as you send some carts back to me. What the hell’s thatT 

'That’s a portable guillotine, sir,’ said Hornblower. ‘Part of the French 
baggage.’ 

All three turned and looked at Pouzauges, sitting his horse impatiently 
during this conversation, which he did not understand. He knew what they 
were referring to, all the same. 

'That’s the first thing to be sent to Muzillac,’ he said to Hornblower. ‘Will 
you have the goodness to tell these gentlemen so?’ 

Hornblower translated. 

'I’ll send the guns and a load of ammunition first,’ said Bolton. 'But I’ll see 
he gets it soon. Now off you go.’ 

Hornblower dubiously approached the roan horse. All he knew about riding 
he had learned in farmyards, but he got his foot up into the stirrup and climbed 
in the saddle, grabbing nervously at the reins as the animal started to move off. 
It seemed as far down to the ground from there as it did from the 
maintopgallant yard. Pouzauges wheeled his horse about and started up the 
beach, and the roan followed its example, with Hornblower hanging on 
desperately, spattered by the mud thrown up by the French horse’s heels. 

From the fishing hamlet a muddy lane, bordered by green turf banks, led 
inland, and Pouzauges trotted smartly along it, Hornblower jolting behind 
him. They covered three or four miles before they overtook the rear of the 
French infantry, marching rapidly through the mud, and Pouzauges pulled his 
horse to a walk. When the column climbed a slight undulation they could see 
the white banner far ahead. Over the banks Hornblower could see rocky fields; 
out on the left there was a small farmhouse of grey stone. A blue-uniformed 
soldier was leading away a white horse pulling a cart, while two or three more 
soldiers were holding back the farmer’s frantic wife. So the expeditionary force 
had secured some of its necessary transport. In another field a soldier W'as 
prodding a cow along with his bayonet-Hornblower could not imagine with 
what motive. Twice he heard distant musket shots to which no one seemed to 
pay any attention. Then, coming down the road, they encountered two soldiers 
leading bony horses towards the beach; the jests hurled at them by the 
marching column had set the men’s faces in broad grins. But a little way 
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farther on Hornblower saw a plough standing lonely in a little field, and a grey 
bundle lying near it. The bundle w^as a dead man. 

Over on their right was the marshy river valley, and it was not long before 
Hornblower could see, far ahead, the bridge and the causeway which they had 
been sent to seize. The lane they were following came down a slight incline into 
the towm, passing between a few grey cottages before emerging into the high- 
road along which there lay the town. There was a grey stone church, there was 
a building that could easily be identified as an inn and postinghouse with 
soldiers swarming round it, a slight broadening of the high-road, with an 
avenue of trees, which Hornblower assumed must be the central square of the 
town. A few faces peered from upper windows, but otherwise the houses were 
shut and there were no civilians to be seen except two women hastily 
shuttering their shops. Pouzauges reined up his horse in the square and began 
issuing orders. Already the horses w^ere being led out of the posthouse, and 
groups of men were bustling to and fro on seemingly urgent errands. In 
obedience to Pouzauges one officer called his men together-he had to 
expostulate and gesticulate before he succeeded— and started towards the 
bridge. Another party started along the highway in the opposite direction to 
guard against the possible surprise attack from there. A crowd of men squatted 
in the square devouring the bread that was brought out from one of the shops 
after its door had been beaten in, and two or three times civilians were dragged 
up to Pouzauges and at his orders were hurried away again to the town gaol. 
The seizure of the town of Muzillac was complete. 

Pouzauges seemed to think so, too, after an interval, for with a glance at 
Hornblower he turned his horse and trotted towards the causeway. The town 
ended before the road entered the marshes, and in a bit of waste ground beside 
the road the party sent out in this direction had already lighted a fire, and the 
men were gathered round it, toasting on their bayonets chunks of meat cut 
from a cow whose half-flayed corpse lay beside the fire. Farther on, where the 
causeway became the bridge over the river, a sentry sat sunning himself, with 
his musket leaning against the parapet of the bridge at his back. Everything 
was peaceful enough. Pouzauges trotted as far as the crown of the bridge, with 
Hornblower beside him, and looked over the country on the farther side. 
There was no sign of any enemy, and when they returned there was a mounted 
red-coated soldier waiting for them-Lord Edrington. 

‘Fve come to see for myself,’ he said. ‘The position looks strong enough in 
all conscience here. Once you have the guns posted you should be able to hold 
this bridge until you can blow up the arch. But there’s a ford, passable at low 
water, half a mile lower down. That is where I shall station myself-if we lose 
the ford they can turn the whole position and cut us off from the shore. Tell 
this gentleman-what’s his name?-what I said.’ 

Hornblower translated as well as he could, and stood by as interpreter while 
the two commanders pointed here and there and settled their respective duties. 

‘That’s settled, then,’ said Edrington at length. ‘Don’t forget, Mr 
Hornblower, that I must be kept informed of every development.’ 

He nodded to them and wheeled his horse and trotted off. As he left a cart 
approached from the direction of Muzillac, while behind it a loud clanking 
heralded the arrival of the two six-pounders, each drawn painfully by a couple 
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of horses led by seamen. Sitting upon the front of the cart was Midshipman 
Bracegirdle^ who saluted Homblower with a broad grin. 

‘From quarterdeck to dung cart is no more than a step/ he announced^ 
swinging himself down. ‘From midshipman to captain of artillery.’ 

He looked along the causeway and then around him. 

‘Put the guns over there and they’ll sweep the whole length/ suggested 
Homblower. 

‘Exactly/ said Bracegirdle. 

Under his orders the guns were wheeled oflf the road and pointed along the 
causeway^ and the dung cart was unloaded of its contents, a tarpaulin spread 
on the ground, the gunpowder cartridges laid on it and covered with another 
tarpaulin. The shot and the bags of grape were piled beside the guns, the 
seamen working with a will under the stimulus of their novel surroundings. 

‘Poverty brings strange bedfellows,’ said Bracegirdle. ‘And wars strange 
duties. Have you ever blown up a bridge?’ 

‘Never,’ said Homblower. 

‘Neither have I. Come, and let us do it. May I offer you a place in my 
carriage?’ 

Homblower climbed up into the cart with Bracegirdle, and two seamen led 
the plodding horse along the causeway to the bridge. There they halted and 
looked down at the muddy water-running swiftly with the ebb-craning their 
heads over the parapet to look at the solid stone construction. 

‘It is the keystone of the arch which we should blow out,’ said Bracegirdle. 

That was the proverbial recipe for the destruction of a bridge, but as 
Homblower looked from the bridge to Bracegirdle and back again the idea did 
not seem easy to execute. Gunpowder exploded upwards and had to be held in 
on all sides-how was that to be done under the arch of the bridge? 

‘What about the pier?’ he asked tentatively. 

‘We can but look and see,’ said Bracegirdle, and turned to the seaman by the 
cart, ‘Hannay, bring a rope.’ 

They fastened the rope to the parapet and slid down it to a precarious 
foothold on the slippery ledge round the base of the pier, the river gurgling at 
their feet. 

‘That seems to be the solution,’ said Bracegirdle, crouching almost double 
under the arch. 

Time slipped by fast as they made their preparations; a working party had to 
be brought from the guard of the bridge, picks and crowbars had to be found or 
extemporized, and some of the huge blocks with which the pier was built had 
to be picked out at the shoulder of the arch. Two kegs of gunpowder, lowered 
gingerly from above, had to be thmst into the holes so formed, a length of slow 
match put in at each bunghole and led to the exterior, while the kegs were 
tamped into their caves with all the stones and earth that could be crammed 
into them. It was almost twilight under the arch when the work was finished, 
the working part}^ made laboriously to climb the rope up to the bridge and 
Bracegirdle and Homblower left to look at each other again. 

‘I’ll fire the fuses,’ said Bracegirdle. ‘You go next, sir.’ 

It was not a matter for much argument. Bracegirdle was under orders to 
destroy the bridge, and Homblower addressed himself to climbing up the rope 
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while Bracegirdle took his tinderbox from his pocket. Once on the roadway of 
the bridge Hornblower sent away the cart and waited. It was only two or three 
minutes before Bracegirdle appeared, frantically climbing the rope and 
hurling himself over the parapet. 

‘Run!’ was all that was said. 

Together they scurried down the bridge and halted breathless to crouch by 
the abutment of the causeway. Then came a dull explosion, a tremor of the 
earth under their feet, and a cloud of smoke. 

‘Let’s come and see,’ said Bracegirdle. 

They retraced their steps towards where the bridge was still shrouded in 
smoke and dust. 

‘Only partly — ’ began Bracegirdle as they neared the scene and the dust 
cleared away. 

And at that moment there was a second explosion which made them stagger 
as they stood. A lump of the roadbed hit the parapet beside them and burst like 
a shell, spattering them with fragments. There was a rumble and a clatter as 
the arch subsided into the river. 

‘That must have been the second keg going off,’ said Bracegirdle, wiping his 
face. ‘We should have remembered the fuses were likely to be of different 
lengths. Two promising careers might have ended suddenly if we had been any 
nearer.’ 

‘At any rate, the bridge is gone,’ said Hornblower. 

‘All’s well that ends well,’ said Bracegirdle. 

Seventy pounds of gunpowder had done their work. The bridge was cut 
clear across, leaving a ragged gap several feet wide, beyond which the roadway 
reached out towards the gap from the farther pier as a witness to the toughness 
of the mortar. Beneath their feet as they peered over they could see the river 
bed almost choked with lumps of stone. 

‘We’ll need no more than an anchor watch tonight,’ said Bracegirdle. 

Hornblower looked round to where the roan horse was tethered; he was 
tempted to return to Muzillac on foot, leading the animal, but shame forbade. 
He climbed with an effort into the saddle and headed the animal back up the 
road; ahead of him the sky was beginning to turn red with the approach of 
sunset. 

He entered the main street of the town and rounded the slight bend to the 
central square, to see something that made him, without his owm volition, tug 
at his reins and halt his horse. The square w^as full of people, townsfolk and 
soldiers, and in the centre of the square a tall narrow rectangle reached 
upwards towards the sky with a glittering blade at its upper end. The blade fell 
with a reverberating thump, and the little group of men round the base of the 
rectangle dragged something to one side and added it to the heap already there. 
The portable guillotine was at work. 

Hornblower sat sick and horrified-this was worse than any flogging at the 
gratings. He was about to urge his horse forw^ard when a strange sound caught 
his ear. A man was singing, loud and clear, and out from a building at the side 
of the square emerged a little procession. In front w^alked a big man with dark 
curly hair, wearing a white shirt and dark breeches. At either side and behind 
him walked soldiers. It was this man who was singing; the tune meant nothing 
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to Hornblower, but he could hear the words distinctly-it was one of the verses 
of the French revolutionary song, echoes of which had penetrated even across 
the Channel. 

‘Oh, sacred love of the Fatherland . . sang the man in the white shirt; and 
when the civilians in the square heard what he was singing, there was a rustle 
among them and they dropped to the knees, their heads bowed and their hands 
crossed upon their breasts. 

The executioners were winding the blade up again, and the man in the white 
shirt followed its rise with his eyes while he still sang without a tremor in his 
voice. The blade reached the top, and the singing ceased at last as the 
executioners fell on the man with the white shirt and led him to the guillotine. 
Then the blade fell with another echoing crash. 

It seemed that this was to be the last execution, for the soldiers began to 
push the civilians back towards their homes, and Hornblower urged his horse 
forward through the dissolving crowd. He was nearly thrown from his saddle 
when the animal plunged sideways, snorting furiously-it had scented the 
horrid heap that lay beside the guillotine. At the side of the square was a house 
with a balcony, and Hornblower looked up at it in time to see Pouzauges still 
standing there, wearing his white uniform and blue ribbon, his staff about him 
and his hands on the rail. There were sentries at the door, and to one of them 
Hornblower handed over his horse as he entered; Pouzauges was just 
descending the stairs. 

‘Good evening, sir,’ said Pouzauges with perfect courtesy. ‘I am glad you 
have found your way to headquarters. I trust it was without trouble? We are 
about to dine and will enjoy your company. You have your horse, I suppose? 
M. de Villers here will give orders for it to be looked after, I am sure.’ 

It was all hard to believe. It was hard to believe that this polished gentleman 
had ordered the butchery that had just ended; it was hard to believe that the 
elegant young men with whom he sat at dinner were staking their lives on the 
overthrow of a barbarous but lusty young republic. But it was equally hard to 
believe, when he climbed into a four-poster bed that night, that he, 
A4idshipman Horatio Hornblower, was in imminent deadly peril himself. 

Outside in the street women wailed as the headless corpses, the harvest of 
the executions, were carried away, and he thought he would never sleep, but 
youth and fatigue had their way, and he slept for most of the night, although he 
awoke with the feeling that he had just been fighting off a nightmare. 
Everything was strange to him in the darkness, and it was several moments 
before he could account for the strangeness. He was in a bed and not-as he had 
spent the preceding three hundred nights- in a hammock; and the bed was 
steady as a rock instead of swaying about with the lively motion of a frigate. 
The stuffiness about him was the stuffiness of bed curtains, and not the 
stuffiness of the midshipmen’s berth with its compound smell of stale 
humanity and stale bilgewater. He was on shore, in a house, in a bed, and 
everything about him was dead quiet, uimaturally so to a man accustomed to 
the noises of a wooden ship at sea. 

Of course; he was in a house in the town of Muzillac in Brittany. He was 
sleeping in the headquarters of Brigadier General the Marquis de Pouzauges, 
commanding the French troops who constituted part of this expedition, which 
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was itself part of a larger force invading Revolutionary France in the Royalist 
cause. Hornblower felt a quickening of the pulse, a faint sick feeling of 
insecurity, as he realized afresh that he was now in France, ten miles from the 
sea and the Indefatigable with only a rabble of Frenchmen- half of them 
mercenaries only nominally Frenchmen at that-around him to preserve him 
from death or captivity. He regretted his knowledge of French-if he had had 
none he would not be here, and good fortune might even have put him among 
the British half battalion of the 43rd guarding the ford a mile away. 

It was partly the thought of the British troops which roused him out of bed. 
It was his duty to see that liaison was kept up with them, and the situation 
might have changed while he slept. He drew aside the bed curtains and stepped 
down to the floor; as his legs took the weight of his body they protested 
furiously-all the riding he had done yesterday had left every" muscle and joint 
aching so that he could hardly walk. But he hobbled in the darlmess over to the 
window, found the latch of the shutters, and pushed them open. A three- 
quarter moon was shining down into the empty street of the town, and looking 
down he could see the three-cornered hat of the sentry posted outside, and the 
bayonet reflecting the moonlight. Returning from the window", he found his 
coat and his shoes and put them on, belted his cutlass about him, and then he 
crept downstairs as quietly as he could. In the room off the entrance hall a 
tallow dip guttered on the table, and beside it a French sergeant slept wdth his 
head on his arms, lightly, for he raised his head as Hornblower paused in the 
doorway. On the floor of the room the rest of the guard off duty were snoring 
stertorously, huddled together like pigs in a sty, their muskets stacked against 
the wall. 

Hornblower nodded to the sergeant, opened the front door and stepped out 
into the street. His lungs expanded gratefully as he breathed in the clean night 
air-morning air, rather, for there to the east the sky was assuming a lighter 
tinge-and the sentry, catching sight of the British naval officer, came clumsily 
to attention. In the square there still stood the gaunt harsh framework of the 
guillotine reaching up to the moonlit sky, and round it the black patch of the 
blood of its victims. Hornblower wondered who they w^ere, who it could have 
been that the Royalists should seize and kill at such short notice, and he 
decided that they must have been petty officials of the Revolutionary 
government-the mayor and the customs officer and so on-if they were not 
merely men against whom the emigres had cherished grudges since the days of 
the Revolution itself. It was a savage, merciless world, and at the moment he 
was very much alone in it, lonely, depressed, and unhappy. 

He was distracted from these thoughts by the sergeant of the guard 
emerging from the door with a file of men; the sentry in the street was relieved, 
and the party went on round the house to relieve the others. Then across the 
street he saw four drummers appear from another house, with a sergeant 
commanding them. They formed into a line, their drumsticks poised high 
before their faces, and then at a word from the sergeant, the eight drumsticks 
fell together with a crash, and the drummers proceeded to march slowly along 
the street beating out a jerky exhilarating rhythm. At the first corner they 
stopped, and the drums rolled long and menacingly, and then they marched on 
again, beating out the previous rhythm. They were beating to arms, calling the 
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men to their duties from their billets, and Hornblower, tone-deaf but highly 
sensitive to rhythm, thought it was fine music, real music. He turned back to 
headquarters with his depression fallen away from him. The sergeant of the 
guard came marching back with the relieved sentries; the first of the awakened 
soldiers were beginning to appear sleepily in the streets, and then, with a 
clatter of hoofs, a mounted messenger came riding up to headquarters, and the 
day was begun. 

A pale young French officer read the note which the messenger brought, and 
politely handed it to Hornblower to read; he had to puzzle over it for a 
space— he was not accustomed to hand-written French- but its meaning 
became clear to him at length. It implied no new development; the main 
expeditionary force, landed yesterday at Quiberon, would move forward this 
morning on Vannes and Rennes while the subsidiary force to which 
Hornblower was attached must maintain its position at Muzillac, guarding its 
flank. The Marquis de Pouzauges, immaculate in his white uniform and blue 
ribbon, appeared at that moment, read the note without comment, and turned 
to Hornblower with a polite invitation to breakfast. 

They went back to the big kitchen with its copper cooking pans glittering on 
the walls, and a silent woman brought them coffee and bread. She might be a 
patriotic Frenchwoman and an enthusiastic counter-revolutionary, but she 
showed no signs of it. Her feelings, of course, might easily have been 
influenced by the fact that this horde of men had taken over her house and were 
eating her food and sleeping in her rooms without payment. Maybe some of 
the horses and wagons seized for the use of the army were hers too-and maybe 
some of the people who had died under the guillotine last night were her 
friends. But she brought coffee, and the staff, standing about in the big kitchen 
with their spurs clinking, began to breakfast. Hornblower took his cup and a 
piece of bread-for four months before this his only bread had been ship’s 
biscuit-and sipped at the stuff. He w^as not sure if he liked it; he had only tasted 
coffee three or four times before. But the second time he raised his cup to his 
lips he did not sip; before he could do so, the distant boom of a cannon made 
him lower his cup and stand stock still. The cannon shot was repeated, and 
again, and then it was echoed by a sharper, nearer note— Midshipman 
Bracegirdle’s six-potmders on the causeway. 

In the kitchen there was instant stir and bustle. Somebody knocked a cup 
over and sent a river of black liquid swirling across the table. Somebody else 
managed to catch his spurs together so that he stumbled into somebody else’s 
arms. Ever\’one seemed to be speaking at once. Hornblower was as excited as 
the rest of them; he wanted to rush out and see what was happening, but he 
thought at that moment of the disciplined calm which he had seen in H.M.S. 
Indefatigable as she tvent into action. He was not of this breed of Frenchmen, 
and to prove it he made himself put his cup to his lips again and drink calmly. 
Already most of the staff had dashed out of the kitchen shouting for their 
horses. It \vould take time to saddle up; he met Pouzauges’s eye as the latter 
strode up and down the kitchen, and drained his cup— a trifle too hot for 
comfort, but he felt it was a good gesture. There was bread to eat, and he made 
himself bite and chew and swallow, although he had no appetite; if he was to 
be in the field all day, he could not tell when he would get his next meal, and 
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so he crammed a half loaf into his pocket. 

The horses were being brought into the yard and saddled; the excitement 
had infected them, and they plunged and sidled about amid the curses of the 
officers. Pouzauges leapt up into his saddle and clattered away with the rest of 
the staff behind him, leaving behind only a single soldier holding 
Hornblower’s roan. That was as it had better be~Hornblower knew that he 
would not keep his seat for half a minute if the horse took it into his head to 
plunge or rear. He walked slowly out to the animal, which was calmer now 
when the groom petted him*, and climbed with infinite slowness and 
precaution into the saddle. With a pull at the bit he checked the brute’s 
exuberance and walked it sedately into the street and towards the bridge in the 
wake of the galloping staff. It was better to make sure of arriving by keeping his 
horse down to a walk than to gallop and be throwm. The guns were still 
booming and he could see the puffs of smoke from Bracegirdle’s six-pounders. 
On his left, the sun was rising in a clear sky. 

At the bridge the situation seemed obvious enough. Where the arch had 
been blown up a few skirmishers on either side were firing at each other across 
the gap, and at the far end of the causeway, across the Marais, a cloud of smoke 
revealed the presence of a hostile battery firing slowly and at extreme range. 
Beside the causeway on this side were Bracegirdle’s two six-pounders, almost 
perfectly covered by a dip in the ground. Bracegirdle, with his cutlass belted 
round him, was standing between the guns wffiich his party of seamen were 
working, and he waved his hand lightheartedly at Hornblo\ver when he caught 
sight of him. A dark column of infantry appeared on the distant causeway. 
Bang-bang went Bracegirdle’s guns. Hornblower’s horse plunged at the 
noise, distracting him, but when he had time to look again, the column had 
disappeared. Then suddenly the causeway parapet near him flew into 
splinters; something hit the roadbed beside his horse’s feet a tremendous blow 
and passed on with a roar-that was the closest so far in his life that a cannon 
shot had missed him. He lost a stirrup during the resultant struggle with his 
horse, and deemed it wiser, as soon as he regained moderate control, to 
dismount and lead the animal off the causeway towards the guns. Bracegirdle 
met him with a grin. 

‘No chance of their crossing here,’ he said. ‘At least, not if the Frogs stick to 
their work, and it looks as if they’re willing to. The gap’s within grapeshot 
range, they’ll never bridge it. Can’t think what they’re burning powder for.’ 

‘Testing our strength, I suppose,’ said Hornblower, with an air of infinite 
military wisdom. 

He would have been shaking with excitement if he had allowed his body to 
take charge. He did not know if he were being stiltedly unnatural, but even if 
he were that was better than to display excitement. There was something 
strangely pleasant, in a nightmare fashion, in standing here posing as a 
hardened veteran with cannon balls howling overhead; Bracegirdle seemed 
happy and smiling and quite master of himself, and Hornblower looked 
sharply at him, wondering if this were as much a pose as his own. He could not 
tell. 

‘Here they come again,’ said Bracegirdle. ‘Oh, only skirmishers.’ 

A few scattered men were running out along the causeway to the bridge. At 
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long musket range they fell to the ground and began spasmodic firing; already 
there were some dead men lying over there and the skirmishers took cover 
behind the corpses. On this side of the gap the skirmishers^ better sheltered^ 
fired back at them. 

They haven’t a chance, here at any rate,’ said Bracegirdle. ‘And look there.’ 

The main body of the Royalist force, summoned from the town, was 
marching up along the road. While they watched it, a cannon shot from the 
other side struck the head of the column and ploughed into it-Hornblower 
saw dead men flung this way and that, and the column wavered. Pouzauges 
came riding up and yelled orders, and the column, leaving its dead and 
wounded on the road, changed direction and took shelter in the marshy fields 
beside the causeway. 

With nearly all the Royalist force assembled, it seemed indeed as if it would 
be utterly impossible for the Revolutionaries to force a crossing here. 

‘I’d better report on this to the Lobsters,’ said Hornblower. 

‘There was firing down that way at dawn,’ agreed Bracegirdle. 

Skirting the wide marsh here ran a narrow path through the lush grass, 
leading to the ford which the 43rd were guarding. Hornblower led his horse on 
to the path before he mounted; he felt he would be more sure in that way of 
persuading the horse to take that direction. It was not long before he saw a dab 
of scarlet on the river bank-pickets thrown out from the main body to watch 
against any unlikely attempt to cross the marshes and stream round the British 
flank. Then he saw the cottage that indicated the site of the ford; in the field 
beside it was a wide patch of scarlet indicating where the main body was 
waiting for developments. At this point the marsh narrowed where a ridge of 
slightly higher ground approached the water; a company of redcoats was 
drawn up here with Lord Edrington on horseback beside them. Hornblower 
rode up and made his report, somewhat jerkily as his horse moved restlessly 
under him. 

‘No serious attack, you say?’ asked Edrington. 

‘No sign of one when I left, sir.’ 

‘Indeed?’ Edrington stared across the river. ‘And here it’s the same story. 
No attempt to cross the ford in force. Why should they show their hand and 
then not attack?’ 

‘I thought they were burning powder unnecessarily, sir,’ said Hornblower. 

‘They’re not fools,’ snapped Edrington, with another penetrating look 
across the river. ‘At any rate, there’s no harm in assuming they are not.’ 

He turned his horse and cantered back to the main body and gave an order to 
a captain, who scrambled to his feet to receive it. The captain bellowed an 
order, and his company stood up and fell into line, rigid and motionless. Two 
further orders turned them to the right and marched them off in file, every man 
in step, every musket sloped at the same angle. Edrington watched them go. 

‘No harm in having a flank guard,’ he said. 

The sound of a cannon across the water recalled them to the river; on the 
other side of the marsh a column of troops could be seen marching rapidly 
along the bank. 

That’s the same column coming back, sir,’ said the company commander. 
‘That or another just like it.’ 
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‘Marching about and firing random shots/ said Edrington. ^Mr 
Hornblower, have the emigre troops any flank guard out towards Quiberon?’ 

‘Towards Quiberon, sir?’ said Hornblower, taken aback. 

‘Damn it, can’t you hear a plain question? Is there, or is there not?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ confessed Hornblower miserably. 

There were five thousand emigre troops at Quiberon, and it seemed quite 
unnecessary to keep a guard out in that direction. 

‘Then present my compliments to the French emigre general, and suggest 
he posts a strong detachment up the road, if he has not done so.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

Hornblower turned his horse’s head back up the path towards the bridge. 
The sun was shining strongly now over the deserted fields. He could still hear 
the occasional thud of a cannon shot, but overhead a lark was singing in the 
blue sky. Then as he headed up the last low ridge towards Muzillac and the 
bridge he heard a sudden irregular outburst of firing; he fancied he heard 
screams and shouts, and what he saw as he topped the rise, made him snatch at 
his reins and drag his horse to a halt. The fields before him were covered with 
fugitives in blue uniforms with white crossbelts, all running madly tow^ards 
him. In among the fugitives were galloping horsemen, whirling sabres that 
flashed in the sunshine. Farther out to the left a whole column of horsemen 
were trotting fast across the fields, and farther back the sun glittered on lines of 
bayonets moving rapidly from the high road towards the sea. 

There could be no doubt of what had happened; during those sick seconds 
when he sat and stared, Hornblower realized the truth; the Revolutionaries 
had pushed in a force between Quiberon and Muzillac, and, keeping the 
emigres occupied by demonstrations from across the river, had rushed down 
and brought off a complete surprise by this attack from an unexpected quarter. 
Heaven only knew what had happened at Quiberon-but this was no time to 
think about that. Hornblower dragged his horse’s head round and kicked his 
heels into the brute’s sides, urging him frantically back up the path towards the 
British. He bounced and rolled in his saddle, clinging on madly, consumed 
with fear lest he lose his seat and be captured by the pursuing French. 

At the clatter of hoofs every eye turned towards him when he reached the 
British post. Edrington was ^ere, standing with his horse’s bridle over his 
arm. 

‘The French!’ yelled Hornblower hoarsely, pointing back. ‘They’re 
coming!’ 

‘I expected nothing else,’ said Edrington. 

He shouted an order before he put his foot in the stirrup to mount. The main 
body of the 43rd was standing in line by the time he was in the saddle. His 
adjutant went galloping off to recall the company from the water’s edge. 

‘The French are in force, horse, foot, and guns, I suppose?’ asked 
Edrington. 

‘Horse and foot at least, sir,’ gasped Hornblower, trying to keep his head 
clear. ‘I saw no guns.’ 

‘And the emigres are rimning like rabbits?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Here come the first of them.’ 
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Over the nearest ridge a few blue uniforms made their appearance, their 
wearers still running while stumbling with fatigue. 

‘I suppose we must cover their retreat, although they’re not worth saving,’ 
said Edrington. ‘Look there!’ 

The company he had sent out as a flank guard was in sight on the crest of a 
slight slope: it was formed into a tiny square, red against the green, and as they 
watched they saw a mob of horsemen flood up the hill towards it and break into 
an eddy around it. 

‘Just as well I had them posted there,’ remarked Edrington calmly. ‘Ah, here 
comes Mayne’s company.’ 

The force from the ford came marching up. Harsh orders were shouted. 
Two companies wheeled round while the sergeant-major with his sabre and 
his silver-headed cane regulated the pace and the alignment as if the men were 
on the barrack square. 

'I would suggest you stay by me, Mr Hornblower,’ said Edrington. 

He moved his horse up into the interval between the two columns, and 
Hornblower followed him dumbly. Another order, and the force began to 
march steadily across the valley, the sergeants calling the step and the 
sergeant-major watching the intervals. All round them now were fleeing 
emigre soldiers, most of them in the last stages of exhaustion-Hornblower 
noticed more than one of them fall down on the ground gasping and incapable 
of further movement. And then over the low slope to the right appeared a line 
of plumes, a line of sabres-a regiment of cavalry trotting rapidly forward. 
Hornblower saw the sabres lifted, saw the horses break into a gallop, heard the 
yells of the charging men. The redcoats around him halted; another shouted 
order, another slow, deliberate movement, and the half battalion was in a 
square with the mounted officers in the centre and the colours waving over 
their heads. The charging horsemen were less than a hundred yards away. 
Some officer with a deep voice began giving orders, intoning them as if at some 
solemn ceremony. The first order brought the muskets from the men’s 
shoulders, and the second was answered by a simultaneous click of opened 
priming pans. The third order brought the muskets to the present along one 
face of the square. 

‘Too high!’ said the sergeant-major. ‘Lower, there, number seven.’ 

The charging horsemen were only thirty yards away; Hornblower saw the 
leading men, their cloaks flying from their shoulders, leaning along their 
horses’ necks with their sabres pointed forward at the full stretch of their arms. 

‘Fire!’ said the deep voice. 

In reply came a single sharp explosion as every musket went off at once. The 
smoke swirled rotmd the square and disappeared. Where Hornblower had 
been looking, there were now a score of horses and men on the ground, some 
struggling in agony, some lying still. The cavalry regiment split like a torrent 
encoimtering a rock and hurtled harmlessly past the other faces of the square. 

‘Well enough,’ said Edrington. 

The deep voice was intoning again; like marionettes all on the same string 
the company that had fired now reloaded, every man biting out his bullet at the 
same instant, every man ramming home his charge, every man spitting his 
bullet into his musket barrel with the same instantaneous inclination of the 
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head. Edrington looked keenly at the cavalry collecting together in a disorderly 
mob down the valley. 

‘The 43rd will advance!’ he ordered. 

With solemn ritual the square opened up again into two columns and 
continued its interrupted march. The detached company came marching up to 
join them from out of a ring of dead men and horses. Someone raised a cheer. 

‘Silence in the ranks!’ bellowed the sergeant-major. ‘Sergeant, take that 
man’s name.’ 

But Hornblower noticed how the sergeant-major was eyeing keenly the 
distance between the columns, it had to be maintained exactly so that a 
company wheeling back filled it to make the square. 

‘Here they come again,’ said Edrington. 

The cavalry were forming for a new charge, but the square was ready for 
them. Now the horses were blown and the men were less enthusiastic. It was 
not a solid wall of horses that came down on them, but isolated groups, rushing 
first at one face and then at another, and pulling up or swerving aside as they 
reached the line of bayonets. The attacks were too feeble to meet with company 
volleys; at the word of command sections here and there gave fire to the more 
determined groups. Hornblower saw one man-an officer, judging by his gold 
lace-rein up before the bayonets and pull out a pistol. Before he could 
discharge it, half a dozen muskets went off together; the officer’s face became a 
horrible bloody mask, and he and his horse fell together to the ground. Then 
all at once the cavalry wheeled off, like starlings over a field, and the march 
could be resumed, 

‘No discipline about these Frogs, not on either side,’ said Edrington. 

The march was headed for the sea, for the blessed shelter of the 
Indefatigable^ but it seemed to Hornblower as if the pace was intolerably slow. 
The men were marching at the parade step, with agonizing deliberation, while 
all round them and far ahead of them the fugitive emigres poured in a broad 
stream towards safety. Looking back, Hornblower saw the fields full of 
marching columns-hurrying swarms, rather- of Revolutionary infantry in hot 
pursuit of them. 

‘Once let men run, and you can’t do an>i:hing else with them,’ commented 
Edrington, following Hornblower’s gaze. 

Shouts and shots over to the flank caught their attention. Trotting over the 
fields, leaping wildly at the bumps, came a cart drawn by a lean horse. 
Someone in a seaman’s frock and trousers was holding the reins; other seamen 
were visible over the sides firing muskets at the horsemen hovering about 
them. It was Bracegirdle with his dung cart; he might have lost his guns but he 
had saved his men. The pursuers dropped away as the cart neared the columns; 
Bracegirdle, standing up in the cart, caught sight of Hornblower on his horse 
and waved to him excitedly. 

‘Boadicea and her chariot!’ he yelled. 

‘I’ll thank you, sir!’ shouted Edrington with lungs of brass, ‘to go on and 
prepare for our embarkation.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir!’ 

The lean horse trotted on with the cart lurching after it and the grinning 
seamen clinging on to the sides. At the flank appeared a swarm of infantry, a 
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mads gesticulating crowd, half running to cut off the 43rd’s retreat. Edrington 
swept his glance round the fields. 

‘The 43rd will form line!’ he shouted. 

Like some ponderous machine, well oiled, the half battalion fronted towards 
the swarm; the columns became lines, each man moving into his position like 
bricks laid on a wall. 

‘The 43rd will advance!’ 

The scarlet line swept forward, slowly, inexorably. The swarm hastened to 
meet it, officers to the front waving their swords and calling on their men to 
follow. 

‘Make ready!’ 

Every musket came down together; the priming pans clicked. 

‘Present!’ 

Up came the muskets, and the swarm hesitated before that fearful menace. 
Individuals tried to get back into the crowd to cover themselves from the 
volley with the bodies of their comrades. 

‘Fire!’ 

A crashing volley; Hornblower, looking over the heads of the British 
infantry from his point of vantage on horseback, saw the whole face of the 
swarm go down in swathes. Still the red line moved forward, at each deliberate 
step a shouted order brought a machine-like response as the men reloaded; five 
hundred mouths spat in five hundred bullets, five hundred right arms raised 
five hundred ramrods at once. When the muskets came to the present the red 
line was at the swathe of dead and wounded, for the swarm had withdrawn 
before the advance, and shrank back still further at the threat of the volley. The 
volley was fired; the advance went on. Another volley; another advance. Now 
the swarm was shredding away. Now men were running from it. Now every 
man had turned tail and fled from that frightful musketry. The hillside was as 
black with fugitives as it had been when the emigres were fleeing. 

‘Halt!’ 

The advance ceased; the line became a double column, and the retreat began 
again. 

‘Very creditable,’ remarked Edrington. 

Hornblower’s horse was trying jerkily to pick its way over a carpet of dead 
and wounded, and he was so busy keeping his seat, and his brain was in such a 
whirl, that he did not immediately realize that they had topped the last rise, so 
that before them lay the glittering waters of the estuary. The strip of muddy 
beach was packed solid with emigres. There were the ships riding at anchor, 
and there, blessed sight, were the boats swarming towards the shore. It was 
high time, for already the boldest of the Revolutionary infantry were hovering 
round the columns, taking long shots into them. Here and there a man fell. 

‘Close up!’ snapped the sergeants, and the files marched on stolidly, leaving 
the wounded and dead behind them. 

The adjutant’s horse suddenly snorted and plunged, and then fell first to its 
knees, and, kicking, to its side, while the freckle-faced adjutant freed his feet 
from the stirrups and flimg himself out of the saddle just in time to escape 
being pinned underneath. 

‘Are you hit, Stanley?’ asked Edrington. 
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"No, my lord. All safe and sound/ said the adjutants brushing at his scarlet 
coat. 

"You won’t have to foot it far^’ said Edrington. 'No need to throw out 
skirmishers to drive those fellows off. This is where we must make our stand.' 

He looked about him^ at the fishermen’s cottages above the beach, the panic- 
stricken emigres at the water’s edge, and the masses of Revolutionary infantry 
coming up in pursuit, leaving small enough time for preparation. Some of the 
redcoats poured into the cottages, appearing a moment later at the windows; it 
was fortunate that the fishing hamlet guarded one flank of the gap down to the 
beach while the other was guarded by a steep and inaccessible headland on 
whose summit a small block of redcoats established themselves. In the gap 
between the two points the remaining four companies formed a long line just 
sheltered by the crest of the beach. 

The boats of the squadron were already loading with emigres among the 
small breakers below. Hornblower heard the crack of a single pistol-shot; he 
could guess that some officer down there was enforcing his orders in the only 
possible way to prevent the fear-driven men from pouring into the boats and 
swamping them. As if in answer came the roar of cannon on the other side. A 
battery of artillery had unlimbered just out of musket range and was firing at 
the British position, while all about it gathered the massed battalions of the 
Revolutionary infantry. The cannon balls howled close overhead. 

‘Let them fire away,’ said Edrington. ‘The longer the better.’ 

The artillery could do little harm to the British in the fold of ground that 
protected them, and the Revolutionary commander must have realized that as 
well as the necessity for wasting no time. Over there the drums began to roll-a 
noise of indescribable menace-and then the columns surged forward. So close 
were they already that Hornblower could see the features of the officers in the 
lead, waving their hats and swords. 

‘43rd, make ready!’ said Edrington, and the priming pans clicked as one. 
‘Seven paces forward-march!’ 

One-two-three-seven paces, painstakingly taken, took the line to the little 
crest. 

‘Present! Fire!’ 

A volley nothing could withstand. The colunms halted, swayed, received 
another smashing volley, and another, and fell back in ruin. 

‘Excellent!’ said Edrington. 

The battery boomed again; a file of two redcoat soldiers was tossed back 
like dolls, to lie in a horrible bloody mass close beside Hornblower’ s horse’s 
feet. 

‘Close up!’ said a sergeant, and the men on either side had filled the gap. 

‘43rd, seven paces back-march!’ 

The line was below the crest again, as the redcoated marionettes withdrew in 
steady time. Hornblower could not remember later whether it was twice or 
three times more that the Revolutionary masses came on again, each time to be 
dashed back by that disciplined musketry. But the sun was nearly setting in the 
ocean behind him when he looked back to see the beach almost cleared and 
Bracegirdle plodding up to them to report. 

T can spare one company now,’ said Edrington in reply but not taking his 
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eyes off the French masses. ^ After they are on board, have every boat ready and 
waiting.’ 

One company filed off; another attack was beaten back-after the preceding 
failures it was not pressed home with anything like the dash and fire of the 
earlier ones. Now the battery was turning its attention to the headland on the 
flank, and sending its balls among the redcoats there, while a battalion of 
French moved over to the attack at that point. 

‘That gives us time,' said Edrington. ^Captain Griffin, you can march the 
men off. Colour party, remain here.' 

Down the beach went the centre companies to the waiting boats, while the 
colours still waved to mark their old position, visible over the crest to the 
French. The company in the cottages came out, formed up, and marched down 
as well. Edrington trotted across to the foot of the little headland; he watched 
the French forming for the attack and the infantry wading out to the boats. 

‘Now^ grenadiers!’ he yelled suddenly. ‘Run for it! Colour party!’ 

Down the steep seaward face of the headland came the last company, 
running, sliding, and stumbling. A musket, clumsily handled, went off 
unexpectedly. The last man came down the slope as the colour party reached 
the water’s edge and began to climb into a boat with its precious burden. A 
wild yell went up from the French, and their whole mass came rushing towards 
the evacuated position. 

‘Now, sir,' said Edrington, turning his horse seawards. 

Hornblower fell from his saddle as his horse splashed into the shallows. He 
let go of the reins and plunged out, waist deep, shoulder deep, to where the 
longboat lay on its oars with its four-pounder gun in its bows and Bracegirdle 
beside it to haul him in. He looked up in time to see a curious incident; 
Edrington had reached the Indejatigable's gig, still holding his horse’s reins. 
With the French pouring down the beach towards them, he turned and took a 
musket from the nearest soldier, pressed the muzzle to the horse’s head, and 
fired. The horse fell in its death agony in the shallows; only Hornb lower’s roan 
remained as prize to the Revolutionaries. 

‘Back water!’ said Bracegirdle, and the longboat backed away from the 
beach; Hornblower lay in the eyes of the boat feeling as if he had not the 
strength to move a limb, and the beach was covered with shouting, 
gesticulating Frenchmen, lit redly by the sunset. 

‘One moment,’ said Bracegirdle, reaching for the lanyard of the four- 
pounder, and tugging at it smartly. 

The gun roared out in Hornblower's ear, and the charge cut a swathe of 
destruction on the beach. 

‘That was canister,’ said Bracegirdle. ^Eighty-four balls. Easy, port! Give 
way, starboard!’ 

The longboat turned, away from the beach and towards the welcoming 
ships. Hornblower looked back at the darkening coast of France. This was the 
end of an incident; his country's attempt to overturn the Revolution had met 
with a bloody repulse. Newspapers in Paris would exult; the Gazette in 
London would give the incident five cold lines. Clairvoyant, Hornblower 
could foresee that in a year’s time the world would hardly remember the 
incident. In twenty years it would be entirely forgotten. Yet those headless 
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corpses up there in Muzillac; those shattered redcoats; those Frenchmen 
caught in the four-pounder’s blast of canister-they were all as dead as if it had 
been a day in which history had been changed. And he was just as weary. And 
in his pocket there was still the bread he had put there that morning and 
forgotten all about. 
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THE SPANISH GALLEYS 

The old Indefatigable was lying at anchor in the Bay of Cadiz at the time when 
Spain made peace with France. Hornblower happened to be midshipman of 
the watch, and it was he who called the attention of Lieutenant Chadd to the 
approach of the eight-oared pinnace, with the red and yellow of Spain 
dropping at the stern. Chadd’s glass made out the gleam of gold on epaulette 
and cocked hat, and bellowed the order for sideboys and marine guard to give 
the traditional honours to a captain in an allied service. Pellew, hurriedly 
warned, was at the gangway to meet his visitor, and it was at the gangway that 
the entire interview took place. The Spaniard, making a low bow with his hat 
across his stomach, offered a sealed envelope to the Englishman. 

‘Here, Mr Hornblower,’ said Pellew, holding the letter unopened, ‘speak 
French to this fellow. Ask him to come below for a glass of wine.’ 

But the Spaniard, with a further bow, declined the refreshment, and, with 
another bow, requested that Pellew open the letter immediately. Pellew broke 
the seal and read the contents, struggling with the French which he could read 
to a small extent although he could not speak it at all. He handed it to 
Hornblower. 

‘This means the Dagoes have made peace, doesn’t it?’ 

Hornblower struggled through twelve lines of compliments addressed by 
His Excellency the Duke of Belchite (Grandee of the First Class, with eighteen 
other titles ending with Captain-General of Andalusia) to the Most Gallant 
Ship-Captain Sir Edward Pellew, Knight of the Bath. The second paragraph 
was short and contained only a brief intimation of peace. The third paragraph 
was as long as the first, and repeated its phraseology almost word for word in a 
ponderous farewell. 

‘That's all, sir,’ said Hornblower. 

But the Spanish captain had a verbal message with which to supplement the 
written one. 

‘Please tell your captain,’ he said, in his lisping Spanish-French, ‘that now 
as a neutral power, Spain must enforce her rights. You have already been at 
anchor here for twenty-four hours. Six hours from now’— the Spaniard took a 
gold watch from his pocket and glanced at it-‘if you are within range of the 
batteries at Puntales there they will be given orders to fire on you.’ 

Hornblower could only translate the brutal message without any attempt at 
softening it, and Pellew listened, w'hite with anger despite his tan. 

‘T ell him — ’ he began, and then mastered his rage. ‘Damme if I’ll let him see 
he has made me angry.’ 

He put his hat across his stomach and bowed in as faithful an imitation of the 
Spaniard’s courtliness as he could manage, before he turned to Hornblower. 
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"Tell him I have received his message with pleasure. Tell him I much regret 
that circumstances are separating him from me^ and that I hope I shall always 
enjoy his personal friendship whatever the relations between our countries. 
Tell him-oh, you can tell him the sort of thing I want said, can't you, 
Hornblower? Let's see him over the side with dignity. Sideboys! Bosun's 
mates! Drummers!' 

Hornblower poured out compliments to the best of his ability, and at every 
phrase the two captains exchanged bows, the Spaniard withdrawing a pace at 
each bow and Pellew following him up, not to be outdone in courtesy. The 
drums beat a ruffle, the marines presented arms, the pipes shrilled and 
twittered until the Spaniard's head had descended to the level of the maindeck, 
when Pellew^ stiffened up, clapped his hat on his head, and swung round on his 
first lieutenant. 

'Air Eccles, I want to be under w^ay within the hour, if you please.' 

Then he stamped dowm below’ to regain his equanimity in private. 

Hands w’ere aloft loosing sail ready to sheet home, w’hile the clank of the 
capstan told how other men w’ere heaving the cable short, and Hornblow’er was 
standing on the portside gangw^ay with Air Wales the carpenter, looking over 
at the w’hite houses of one of the most beautiful cities in Europe. 

T've been ashore there twice,’ said Wales. 'The w’ine's good-vino^ they calls 
it~if you happens to like that kind o’ muck. But don’t you ever try that brandy. 
Air Hornblow^er, Poison, it is, rank poison. Hello! We're going to have an 
escort, I see.’ 

Two long sharp prow's had emerged from the inner bay, and w'ere pointing 
tow’ards the Indefatigable. Hornblow’er could not restrain himself from giving 
a cry of surprise as he followed Wales’s gaze. The vessels approaching w’ere 
galleys; along each side of them the oars w’ere lifting and falling rhythmically, 
catching the sunlight as they feathered. The effect, as a hundred oars swung 
like one, W’as perfectly beautiful. Hornblower remembered a line in a Latin 
poet w’hich he had translated as a schoolboy, and recalled his surprise when he 
discovered that to a Roman the 'white wings’ of a ship of w ar w’ere her oars. 
Now the simile was plain; even a gull in flight, which Homblow’er had ahvays 
looked upon tmtil now as displaying the perfection of motion, w-as not more 
beautiful than those galleys. They lay low in the w’ater, immensely long for 
their beam. Neither the sails nor the lateen yards w’ere set on the low raking 
masts. The bows blazed with gilding, while the w’aters of the bay foamed 
round them as they headed into the teeth of the gentle breeze w’ith the Spanish 
red and gold streaming aft from the masthead. Up-forward~down~went the 
oars with unchanging rhythm, the blades not varying an inch in their distance 
apart during the whole of the stroke. From the bows of each tw’O long guns 
looked straight forward in the direction the galleys pointed. 

'Twenty-four pounders,’ said Wales. Tf they catch you in a calm, they’ll 
knock you to pieces. Lie off on your quarter where you can’t bring a gun to bear 
and rake you till you strike.* An’ then God help you-better a Turkish prison 
than a Spanish one.’ 

In a line-ahead that might have been drawm with a ruler and measured with a 
chain the galleys passed close along the port side of the Indefatigable and went 
ahead of her. As they passed the roll of the drum and the call of the pipes 
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summoned the crew of the Indefatigable to attention out of compliment to the 
flag and the commission pendant going by, while the galleys’ officers returned 
the salute. 

‘It don’t seem right, somehow,’ muttered Wales under his breath, ‘to salute 
’em like they was a frigate.’ 

Level with the Indefatigable's bowsprit the leader backed her starboard side 
oars, and spun like a top, despite her length and narrow beam, across the 
frigate’s bows. The gentle wind blew straight to the frigate from the galley, and 
then from her consort as the latter followed; and a foul stench came back on the 
air and assailed Hornblower’s nostrils, and not Hornblower’s alone, clearly, 
for it brought forth cries of disgust from all the men on deck. 

‘They all stink like that,’ explained Wales. ‘Four men to the oar an’ fifty 
oars. Two hundred galley slaves, that is. All chained to their benches. When 
you goes aboard one of them as a slave you’re chained to your bench, an’ you’re 
never unchained until they drop you overside. Sometimes when the hands 
aren’t busy they’ll hose out the bilge, but that doesn’t happen often, bein’ 
Dagoes an’ not many of ’em.’ 

Hornblower as always sought exact information. 

‘How many, Mr Wales?’ 

‘Thirty, mebbe. Enough to hand the sails if they’re making a passage. Or to 
man the guns~they strike the yards and sails, like now, before they goes into 
action, Mr Hornblower,’ said Wales, pontifical as usual, and with that slight 
emphasis on the ‘Mister’ inevitable when a warrant officer of sixty with no 
hope of further promotion addresses a warrant officer of eighteen (his nominal 
equal in rank) who might some day be an admiral. ‘So you see how it is. With 
no more than thirty of a crew an’ two hundred slaves they daren’t let ’em loose, 
not ever.’ 

The galleys had turned again, and were now passing down the 
Indefatigable's starboard side. The beat of the oars had slowed very noticeably, 
and Hornblower had ample time to observe the vessels closely, the low 
forecastle and high poop with the gangway connecting them along the whole 
length of the galley; upon that gangway walked a man with a whip. The rowers 
were invisible below the bulwarks, the oars being worked through holes in the 
sides closed, as far as Hornblower could see, with sheets of leather round the 
oar-looms to keep out the sea. On the poop stood two men at the tiller and a 
small group of officers, their gold lace flashing in the sunshine. Save for the 
gold lace and the twenty-four-pounder bow chasers Hornblower was looking 
at exactly the same sort of vessel as the ancients used to fight their battles. 
Polybius and Thucydides wrote about galleys almost identical with these-for 
that matter it was not much more than two hundred years since the galleys had 
fought their last great battle at Lepanto against the Turks. But those battles 
had been fought with himdreds of galleys a side. 

‘How many do they have in commission now?’ asked Hornblower. 

‘A dozen, mebbe-not that I knows for sure, o’ course. Carthagena’s their 
usual station, beyond the Gut.’ 

Wales, as Hornblower understood, meant by this through the Strait of 
Gibraltar in the Mediterranean. 

‘Too frail for the Atlantic,’ Hornblower commented. 
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It was easy to deduce the reasons for the survival of this small number-the 
innate conservatism of the Spaniards would account for it to a large extent. 
Then there was the point that condemnation to the galleys was one way of 
disposing of criminals. And when all was said and done a galley might still be 
useful in a calm-merchant ships becalmed while trying to pass the Strait of 
Gibraltar might be snapped up by galleys pushing out from Cadiz or 
Carthagena. And at the very lowest estimate there might be some employment 
for galleys to tow vessels in and out of harbour with the wind unfavourable. 

‘Mr Hornblower!’ said Eccles. Wly respects to the captain^ and we’re ready 
to get imder way.’ 

Hornblow-er dived below with his message. 

‘My compliments to Mr Eccles/ said Pellew^ looking up from his desk^ ‘and 
ril be on deck immediately.’ 

There w^as just enough of a southerly breeze to enable the bidefatigable to 
weather the point in safety. With her anchor catted she braced round her yards 
and began to steal seaw^ard; in the disciplined stillness which prevailed the 
sound of the ripple of tvater under her cutw^ater was clearly to be heard-a 
musical note which told nothing, in its innocence, of the savagery and danger 
of the world of the sea into which she was entering. Creeping along under her 
topsails the bidefatigable made no more than three knots, and the galleys came 
surging past her again, oars beating their fastest rhnhm, as if the galleys were 
boasting of their independence of the elements. Their gilt flashed in the sun as 
they overtook to windward, and once again their foul stench offended the 
nostrils of the men of the Indefatigable, 

T’d be obliged if they’d keep to leeward of us,’ muttered Pellew, watching 
them through his glass. ‘But I suppose that’s not Spanish courtesy. Mr 
Cutler!’ 

"Sir!’ said the gunner. 

‘You may commence the salute.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

The forward carronade on the lee side roared out the first of its 
compliments, and the fort of Pun tales began its reply. The sound of the salute 
rolled round the beautiful bay; nation was speaking to nation in all courtesy. 

‘The next time w^e hear those guns they’ll be shotted, I fancy,’ said Pellew', 
gazing across at Puntales and the flag of Spain flying above it. 

Indeed, the tide of w^ar was turning against England. Nation after nation had 
retired from the contest against France, some w’orsted by arms, and some by 
the diplomacy of the vigorous young republic. To any thinking mind it was 
obvious that once the step from w’ar to neutrality had been taken, the next step 
would be easy, from neutrality to war on the other side. Hornblower could 
foresee, close at hand, a time when all Europe would be arrayed in hostility to 
England, when she would be battling for her life against the rejuvenescent 
power of France and the malignity of the whole world. 

‘Set sail, please, Mr Eccles,’ said Pellew. 

Tw^o hundred trained pairs of legs raced aloft; two hundred trained pairs of 
arms let loose the canvas, and the Indefatigable doubled her speed, heeling 
slightly to the gentle breeze. Now she was meeting the long Atlantic swell. So 
were the galleys; as the Indefatigable overtook them, Hornblower could see the 
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leader put her nose into a long roller so that a cloud of spray broke over her 
forecastle. That was asking too much of such frail craft. Back went one bank of 
oars; forward went the other. The galleys rolled hideously for a moment in the 
trough of the sea before they completed their turn and headed back for the safe 
waters of Cadiz Bay. Someone forward in the Indefatigable began to boo, and 
the cry was instantly taken up through the ship. A storm of boos and whistles 
and catcalls pursued the galleys, the men momentarily quite out of hand while 
Pellew spluttered with rage on the quarterdeck and the petty officers strove 
in vain to take the names of the offenders. It was an ominous farewell to 
Spain. 

Ominous indeed. It was not long before Captain Pellew gave the news to the 
ship that Spain had completed her change-over; with the treasure convoy 
safely in she had declared war against England; the revolutionary republic had 
won the alliance of the most decayed monarchy in Europe. British resources 
were now stretched to the utmost; there was another thousand miles of coast to 
watch, another fleet to blockade, another horde of privateers to guard against, 
and far fewer harbours in which to take refuge and from which to draw the 
fresh water and the meagre stores which enabled the hard- worked crews to 
remain at sea. It was then that friendship had to be cultivated with the half 
savage Barbary States, and the insolence of the Deys and the Sultans had to be 
tolerated so that North Africa could provide the skinny bullocks and the barley 
grain to feed the British garrisons in the Mediterranean-all of them 
beleagured on land-and the ships which kept open the way to them. Oran, 
Tetuan, Algiers wallowed in unwontedly honest prosperity with the influx of 
British gold. 

It was a day of glassy calm in the Strait of Gibraltar. The sea was like a silver 
shield, the sky like a bowl of sapphire, with the mountains of Africa on the one 
hand, the mountains of Spain on the other as dark serrations on the horizon. It 
\vas not a comfortable situation for the Indefatigable ^ but that was not because 
of the blazing sun which softened the pitch in the deck seams. There is almost 
always a slight current setting inwards into the Mediterranean from the 
Atlantic, and the prevailing winds blow in the same direction. In a calm like 
this it was not unusual for a ship to be carried far through the Strait, past the 
Rock of Gibraltar, and then to have to beat for days and even weeks to make 
Gibraltar Bay. So that Pellew was not unnaturally anxious about his convoy of 
grain ships from Oran. Gibraltar had to be revictualled- Spain had already 
marched an army up for the siege-and he dared not risk being carried past his 
destination. His orders to his reluctant convoy had been enforced by flag and 
gun signals, for no short-handed merchant ship relished the prospect of the 
labour Pellew wished to be executed. The Indefatigable no less than her convoy 
had lowered boats, and the helpless ships were now all in tow. That was 
backbreaking, exhausting labour, the men at the oars tugging and straining, 
dragging the oar blades through the water, while the towlines tightened and 
bucked with superhuman perversity and the ships sheered freakishly from side 
to side. It was less than a mile an hour, that the ships made in this fashion, at 
the cost of the complete exhaustion of the boats’ crews, but at least it 
postponed the time when the Gibraltar current would carry them to leeward, 
and similarly gave more chance for the longed-for southerly 
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wind-two hours of a southerly wind was all they wished for-to waft them up 
to the iMole. 

Down in the hidefatigable^ longboat and cutter the men tugging at their 
oars were so stupefied with their toil that they did not hear the commotion in 
the ship. They were just tugging and straining, under the pitiless sky, living 
through their two hours' spell of misery, but they were roused by the voice of 
the captain himself, hailing them from the forecastle. 

'Mr Bolton! Mr Chadd! Cast off there, if you please. You’d better come and 
arm your men at once. Here come our friends from Cadiz.’ 

Back on the quarterdeck, Pellew looked through his glass at the hazy 
horizon; he could make out from here by now what had first been reported 
from the masthead. 

'They're heading straight for us,’ he said. 

The two galleys were on their way from Cadiz; presumably a fast horseman 
from the lookout point at Tarifa had brought them the news of this golden 
opportunity, of the flat calm and the scattered and helpless convoy. This was 
the moment for galleys to justify their continued existence. They could 
capture and at least burn, although they could not hope to carry off, the 
unfortunate merchant ships, while the Indefatigable lay helpless hardly out of 
cannon’s range. Pellew looked round at the two merchant ships and the three 
brigs; one of them was within half a mile of him and might be covered by his 
gunfire, but the others-a mile and a half, two miles away-had no such 
protection. 

'Pistols and cutlasses, my lads!' he said to the men pouring up from overside. 
'Clap on to that stay tackle now. Smartly with that carronade, Mr Cutler!' 

The Indefatigable had been in too many expeditions where minutes counted 
to waste any time over these preparations. The boats' crews seized their arms, 
the six-pounder carronades were lowered into the bows of the cutter and 
longboat, and soon the boats, crowded with armed men, and provisioned 
against sudden emergency, w^ere pulling aw^ay to meet the galleys. 

'What the devil d'you think you’re doing, Air Hornblow^er?’ 

Pellew^ had just caught sight of Hornblow^er in the act of swinging out of the 
jolly boat w’hich w’as his special charge. He w’ondered w’hat his midshipman 
thought he could achieve against a war-galley with a twelve-foot boat and a 
crew^ of six. 

'We can pull to one of the convoy and reinforce the crew’, sir,’ said 
Hornblow’er. 

'Oh, very w’ell then, carry on. I’ll trust to your good sense, even though 
that's a broken reed.’ 

'Good on you, sir!’ said Jackson ecstatically, as the jolly boat shoved off from 
the frigate. 'Good on you! No one else w’ouldn't never have thought of that.' 

Jackson, the coxsw^ain of the jolly boat, obviously thought that Hornblow’er 
had no intention of carrying out his suggestion to reinforce the crew’ of one of 
the merchant ships. 

'Those stinking Dagoes,’' said stroke oar, between his teeth. 

Hornblow^er w’as conscious of the presence in his crew of the same feeling of 
violent hostility tow’ard the Spanish galleys as he felt within himself. In a 
fleeting moment of analysis, he attributed it to the circumstances in w^hich they 
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had first made the galleys’ acquaintance, as well as to the stench which the 
galleys trailed after them. He had never known this feeling of personal hatred 
before; when previously he had fought it had been as a servant of the King, not 
out of personal animosity. Yet here he was gripping the tiller under the 
scorching sky and leaning forward in his eagerness to be at actual grips with his 
enemy. 

The longboat and cutter had a long start of them, and even though they were 
manned by crews who had already served a spell at the oars they were 
skimming over the water at such a speed that the jolly boat with all the 
advantage of the glassy-smooth water only slowly caught up to them. Overside 
the sea was of the bluest, deepest blue until the oar blades churned it white. 
Ahead of them the vessels of the convoy lay scattered where the sudden calm 
had caught them, and just beyond them Hornblower caught sight of the flash 
of oar blades as the galleys came sweeping down on their prey. Longboat and 
cutter were diverging in an endeavour to cover as many vessels as possible, and 
the gig was still far astern. There would hardly be time to board a ship even if 
Hornblower should wish to. He put the tiller over to incline his course after the 
cutter; one of the galleys at that moment abruptly made its appearance in the 
gap between two of the merchant ships. Hornblower saw the cutter swing 
round to point her six-pounder carronade at the advancing bows. 

Tull, you men! Pull!’ he shrieked mad with excitement. 

He could not imagine what was going to happen, but he wanted to be in the 
fray. That six-pounder popgun was grossly inaccurate at any range longer than 
musket shot. It would serve to hurl a mass of grape into a crowd of men, but its 
ball would have small effect on the strengthened bows of a war galley. 

Tull!’ shrieked Hornblower again. He was nearly up to them, wide on the 
cutter’s quarter. 

The carronade boomed out. Hornblower thought he saw the splinters fly 
from the galley’s bow, but the shot had no more effect on deterring her than a 
peashooter could stop a charging bull. The galley turned a little, getting 
exactly into line, and then her oars’ beat quickened. She was coming down to 
ram, like the Greeks at Salamis. 

Tulir shrieked Hornblower. 

Instinctively, he gave the tiller a touch to take the jolly boat out into a 
flanking position. 

‘Easy!’ 

The jolly boat’s oars stilled, as their way carried them past the cutter. 
Hornblower could see Soames standing up in the sternsheets looking at the 
death which was cleaving the blue water towards him. Bow to bow the cutter 
might have stood a chance, but too late the cutter tried to evade the blow 
altogether. Hornblower saw her turn, presenting her vulnerable side to the 
galley’s stem. That was all he could see, for the next moment the galley herself 
hid from him the final act of the tragedy. The jolly boat’s starboard side oars 
only just cleared the galley’s starboard oars as she swept by. Hornblower heard 
a shriek and a crash, saw the galley’s forw^ard motion almost cease at the 
collision. He was mad with the lust of fighting, quite insane, and his mind was 
working with the rapidity of insanity. 

‘Give way, port!’ he yelled, and the jolly boat swung round under the 
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galley's stern. 'Give way all!' 

The jolly boat leaped after the galley like a terrier after a bull. 

'Grapple them, damn you, Jackson!' 

Jackson shouted an oath in reply, as he leaped forward, seemingly hurdling 
the men at the oars without breaking their stroke. In the bows Jackson seized 
the boat’s grapnel on its long line and flung it hard and true. It caught 
somewhere in the elaborate gilt rail on the galley’s quarter. Jackson hauled on 
the line, the oars tugged madly in the effort to carry the jolly boat up to the 
galley’s stern. At that moment Hornblower saw it, the sight which would long 
haunt his dreams-up from under the galley’s stern came the shattered forepart 
of the cutter, still with men clinging to it who had survived the long passage 
under the whole length of the galley which had overrun them. There were 
straining faces, empurpled faces, faces already relaxing in death. But in a 
moment it was past and gone, and Hornblower felt the jerk transmitted 
through the line to the jolly boat as the galley leaped forward. 

'I can’t hold her!’ shouted Jackson. 

‘Take a turn round the cleat, you fool!’ 

The galley was towing the jolly boat now, dragging her along at the end of a 
twenty-foot line close on her quarter, just clear of the arc of her rudder. The 
white water bubbled all around her, her bows were cocked up with the strain. 
It was a mad moment, as though they had harpooned a whale. Some one came 
running aft on the Spaniard’s poop, knife in hand to cut the line. 

‘Shoot him, Jackson!’ shrieked Hornblower again. 

Jackson’s pistol cracked, and the Spaniard fell to the deck out of sight-a 
good shot. Despite his fighting madness, despite the turmoil of rushing water 
and glaring sun, Hornblower tried to think out his next move. Inclination and 
common sense alike told him that the best plan was to close with the enemy 
despite the odds. 

'Pull up to them, there!’ he shouted-everyone in the boat was shouting and 
yelling. The men in the bows of the jolly boat faced forward and took the 
grapnel line and began to haul in on it, but the speed of the boat through the 
w^ater made any progress difficult, and after a yard or so had been gained the 
difficulty became insurmountable, for the grapnel was caught in the poop rail 
ten or eleven feet above water, and the angle of pull became progressively 
steeper as the jolly boat neared the stern of the galley. The boat’s bow^ cocked 
higher out of the water than ever. 

‘Belay!’ said Hornblow’'er, and then, his voice rising again, ‘Out pistols, 
lads!’ 

A row of four or five swarthy faces had appeared at the stem of the galley. 
Muskets were pointing into the jolly boat, and there was a brief but furious 
exchange of shots. One man fell groaning into the bottom of the jolly boat, but 
the row of faces disappeared. Standing up precariously in the swaying 
sternsheets, Hornblower could still see nothing of the galley’s poop deck save 
for the tops of two heads, belonging, it was clear, to the men at the tiller. 

‘Reload,’ he said to his men, remembering by a miracle to give the order. 
The ramrods went down the pistol barrels. 

‘Do that carefully if you ever want to see Pompey again,’ said Hornblower. 

He was shaking with excitement and mad with the fury of fighting, and it 
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was the automatiCj drilled part of him which was giving these level-headed 
orders. His higher faculties were quite negatived by his lust for blood. He was 
seeing things through a pink mist-that was how he remembered it when he 
looked back upon it later. There was a sudden crash of glass. Someone had 
thrust a musket barrel through the big stern window of the galley’s after cabin. 
Luckily having thrust it through he had to recover himself to take aim. An 
irregular volley of pistols almost coincided with the report of the musket. 
Where the Spaniard’s bullet went no one knew; but the Spaniard fell back 
from the window. 

'By God! That’s our way!’ screamed Hornblower;, and then;, steadying 
himself, ‘Reload.’ 

As the bullets were being spat into the barrels he stood up. His unused 
pistols were still in his belt; his cutlass was at his side. 

‘Come aft, here,’ he said to stroke oar; the jolly boat would stand no more 
weight in the bows than she had already. ‘And you, too.’ 

Hornblower poised himself on the thwarts, eyeing the grapnel line and the 
cabin window. 

‘Bring ’em after me one at a time, Jackson,’ he said. 

Then he braced himself and flung himself at the grapnel line. His feet grazed 
the water as the line sagged, but using all his clumsy strength his arms carried 
him upwards. Here was the shattered window at his side; he swung up his feet, 
kicked out a big remaining piece of the pane, and then shot his feet through and 
then the rest of himself. He came down on the deck of the cabin with a thud; it 
was dark in here compared with the blinding sun outside. As he got to his feet, 
he trod on something which gave out a cry of pain-the wounded Spaniard, 
evidently-and the hand with which he drew his cutlass was sticky with blood. 
Spanish blood. Rising, he hit his head a thunderous crash on the deck-beams 
above, for the little cabin was very low, hardly more than five feet, and so 
severe was the blow that his senses almost left him. But before him was the 
cabin door and he reeled out through it, cutlass in hand. Over his head he 
heard a stamping of feet, and shots were fired behind him and above him— a 
further exchange, he presumed, between the jolly boat and the galley’s stern 
The cabin door opened into a low half-deck, and Hornblower reeled along 
it out into the sunshine again. He was on the tiny strip of maindeck at the break 
of the poop. Before him stretched the narrow gangway between the two sets of 
rowers; he could look down at these latter— two seas of bearded faces, mops of 
hair and lean stmburned bodies, swinging rhythmically back and forward to 
the beat of the oars. 

That was all the impression he could form of them at the moment. At the far 
end of the gangway at the break of the forecastle stood the overseer with his 
whip; he was shouting words in rhythmic succession to the slaves— Spanish 
numbers, perhaps, to give them the time. There were three or four men on the 
forecastle; below them the half-doors through the forecastle bulkhead were 
hooked open, through which Hornblower could see the two big guns 
illuminated by the light through the port holes out of which they were run 
almost at the water level. The guns’ crews were standing by the guns, but 
numerically they were far fewer than two twenty-four pounders would 
demand. Hornblower remembered Wales’s estimate of no more than thirty for 
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a galley’s crew. The men of one gun at least had been called aft to defend the 
poop against the jolly boat’s attack. 

A step behind him made him leap with anxiety and he swung round with his 
cutlass ready to meet Jackson stumbling out of the half deck, cutlass in hand. 

'Nigh on cracked my nut,’ said Jackson. 

He was speaking thickly like a drunken man, and his words were chorused 
by further shots fired from the poop at the level of the top of their heads. 

‘Oldroyd’s cornin’ next,’ said Jackson. ‘Franklin’s dead.’ 

On either side of them a companion ladder mounted to the poop deck. It 
seemed logical, mathematical, that they should each go up one but 
Hornblower thought better of it. 

'Come along,’ he said, and headed for the starboard ladder, and, with 
Oldroyd putting in an appearance at that moment, he yelled to him to follow. 

The handropes of the ladder were of twisted red and yellow cord-he even 
could notice that as he rushed up the ladder, pistol in hand and cutlass in the 
other. After the first step, his eye was above deck level. There were more than a 
dozen men crowded on the tiny poop, but two were lying dead, and one was 
groaning with his back to the rail, and two stood by the tiller. The others were 
looking over the rail at the jolly boat. Hornblower w^as still insane with fighting 
madness. He must have leaped up the final two or three steps with a bound like 
a stag’s, and he was screaming like a maniac as he flung himself at the 
Spaniards. His pistol went off apparently without his willing it, but the face of 
the man a yard away dissolved into bloody ruin, and Hornblower dropped the 
weapon and snatched the second, his thumb going to the hammer as he whirled 
his cutlass down with a crash on the sword which the next Spaniard raised as a 
feeble guard. He struck and struck and struck with a lunatic’s strength. Here 
was Jackson beside him shouting hoarsely and striking out right and left. 

'Kill ’em! Kill ’em!’ shouted Jackson. 

Hornblower saw Jackson’s cutlass flash down on the head of the defenceless 
man at the tiller. Then out of the tail of his eye he saw another sword threaten 
him as he battered with his cutlass at the man before him, but his pistol saved 
him as he fired automatically again. Another pistol went off beside 
him-Oldroyd’s, he supposed-and then the fight on the poop was over. By 
what miracle of ineptitude the Spaniards had allowed the attack to take them 
by surprise Hornblower never could discover. Perhaps they were ignorant of 
the wounding of the man in the cabin, and had relied on him to defend that 
route; perhaps it had never occurred to them that three men could be so utterly 
desperate as to attack a dozen; perhaps they never realized that three men had 
made the perilous passage of the grapnel line; perhaps-most probably~in the 
mad excitement of it all, they simply lost their heads, for five minutes could 
hardly have elapsed altogether from the time the jolly boat hooked on until the 
poop was cleared. Two or three Spaniards ran down the companion to the 
maindeck, and forward along the gangw’ay between the rows of slaves. One was 
caught against the rail and made a gesture of surrender, but Jackson’s hand 
w^as already at his throat. Jackson was a man of immense physical strength; he 
bent the Spaniard back over the rail, farther and farther, and then caught him 
by the thigh with his other hand and heaved him over. He fell with a shriek 
before Hornblower could interpose. The poop deck was covered with writhing 
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men^ like the bottom of a boat filled with flapping fish. One man was getting to 
his knees when Jackson and Oldroyd seized him. They swung him up to toss 
him over the rail. 

‘Stop that!’ said Hornblower, and quite callously they dropped him again 
with a crash on the bloody planks. 

Jackson and Oldroyd were like drunken men, unsteady on their feet, glazed 
of eye and stertorous of breath, Hornblower was just coming out of his insane 
fit. He stepped forward to the break of the poop, wiping the sweat out of his 
eyes while trying to wipe away the red mist that tinged his vision. Forward by 
the forecastle were gathered the rest of the Spaniards, a large group of them; as 
Hornblower came forward, one of them fired a musket at him but the ball went 
wide. Down below him the rowers were still swinging rhythmically, forward 
and back, forward and back, the hairy heads and the naked bodies moving in 
time to the oars; in time to the voice of the overseer, too, for the latter was still 
standing on the gangway (the rest of the Spaniards were clustered behind him) 
calling the time-‘Seis, siete, ocho.’ 

‘Stop!’ bellowed Hornblower. 

He walked to the starboard side to be in full view of the starboard side 
rowers. He held up his hand and bellowed again. A hairy face or two was 
raised, but the oars still swung. 

‘Uno, doce, tres,’ said the overseer. 

Jackson appeared at Hornblower’s elbow, and levelled a pistol to shoot the 
nearest row^er. 

‘Oh, belay that!’ said Hornblower testily. He knew he was sick of killings 
now. ‘Find my pistols and reload them.’ 

He stood at the top of the companion like a man in a dream-in a nightmare. 
The galley slaves went on swinging and pulling; his dozen enemies were still 
clustered at the break of the forecastle thirty yards away; behind him the 
wounded Spaniards groaned away their lives. Another appeal to the rowers 
was as mach ignored as the preceding ones. Oldroyd must have had the 
clearest head or have recovered himself quickest. 

‘I’ll haul down his colours, sir, shall I?’ he said. 

Hornblower woke from his dream. On a staff above the taflfrail fluttered the 
yellow and red. 

‘Yes, haul ’em down at once,’ he said. 

Now his mind was clear, and now his horizon was no longer bounded by the 
narrow limits of the galley. He looked about him, over the blue, blue sea. 
There were the merchant ships; over there lay the Indefatigable. Behind him 
boiled the white wake of the galley-a curved wake. Not until that moment did 
he realize that he was in control of the tiller, and that for the last three minutes, 
the galley had been cutting over the blue seas unsteered. 

‘Take the tiller, Oldroyd,’ he ordered. 

Was that a galley disappearing into the hazy distance? It must be, and far in 
its wake was the longboat. And there, on the port bow, was the gig, resting on 
her oars— Hornblower could see little figures standing waving in bow and 
stem, and it dawned upon him that this was in acknowledgement of the 
hauling down of the Spamsh colouts. Another musket banged off forward, and 
the rail close at his hip was stmck a tremendous blow^ which sent gilded 
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splinters flying in the sunlight. But he had all his wits about him again, and he 
ran back over the dying men; at the after end of the poop he was out of sight of 
the gangway and safe from shot. He could still see the gig on the port bow. 

'Starboard your helm^ Oldroyd.’ 

The galley turned slowiy-her narrow length made her unhandy if the 
rudder were not assisted by the oars-but soon the bow was about to obscure 
the gig. 

‘Midships!' 

Amazing that there, leaping in the w’hite w^ater that boiled under the galley's 
stern, was the jolly boat with one live man and two dead men still aboard. 

'Where are the others, Bromley?' yelled Jackson. 

Bromley pointed overside. They had been shot from the tafifrail at the 
moment that Homblower and the others were preparing to attack the poop. 

‘Why in hell don't you come aboard?’ 

Bromley took hold of his left arm with his right j the limb was clearly useless. 
There was no reinforcement to be obtained here, and yet full possession must 
be taken of the galley. Otherwise it was even conceivable that they w’ould be 
carried off to Algeciras; even if they were masters of the rudder the man who 
controlled the oars dictated the course of the ship if he willed. There w^as only 
one course left to try. 

Now that his fighting madness had ebbed aw’ay, Homblow^er w^as in a 
sombre mood. He did not care w^hat happened to him; hope and fear had alike 
deserted him, along with his previous exalted condition. It might be 
resignation that possessed him now. His mind, still calculating, told him that 
with only one thing left to do to achieve victory he must attempt it, and the flat, 
dead condition of his spirits enabled him to carry the attempt through like an 
automaton, unwavering and emotionless. He walked forw’ard to the poop rail 
again; the Spaniards w^ere still clustered at the far end of the gangway, with the 
overseer still giving the time to the oars. They looked up at him as he stood 
there. With the utmost care and attention he sheathed his cutlass, w^hich he had 
held in his hand up to that moment. He noticed the blood on his coat and on his 
hands as he did so. Slowly he settled the sheathed weapon at his side. 

‘My pistols, Jackson,’ he said. 

Jackson handed him the pistols and with the same callous care he thrust 
them into his belt. He turned back to Oldroyd, the Spaniards w’atching every 
movement fascinated. 

‘Stay by the tiller, Oldroyd. Jackson, follow me. Do nothing without my 
orders.’ 

With the sim pouring down on his face, he strode down the companion 
ladder, walked to the gangway, and approached the Spaniards along it. On 
either side of him the hairy heads and naked bodies of the galley slaves still 
swung with the oars. He neared the Spaniards; swords and muskets and pistols 
were handled nervously, but every eye was on his face. Behind him Jackson 
coughed. Two yards only from the group, Homblower halted and swept them 
with his glance. Then, with a gesture, he indicated the whole of the group 
except the overseer; and then pointed to the forecastle. 

‘Get forrard, all of you,’ he said. ^ 

They stood staring at him, although they must have understood the gesture. 
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‘Get forrard/ said Hornblower with a wave of his hand and a tap of his foot 
on the gangway. 

There was only one man who seemed likely to demur actively, and 
Hornblower had it in mind to snatch a pistol from his belt and shoot him on the 
spot. But the pistol might misfire, the shot might arouse the Spaniards out of 
their fascinated dream. He stared the man down. 

‘Get forrard, I say.’ 

They began to move, they began to shamble off. Hornblower watched them 
go. Now his emotions were returning to him, and his heart was thumping 
madly in his chest so that it was hard to control himself. Yet he must not be 
precipitate. He had to wait until the others were well clear before he could 
address himself to the overseer. 

‘Stop those men,’ he said. 

He glared into the overseer’s eyes while pointing to the oarsmen^ the 
overseer’s lips moved, but he made no sound. 

‘Stop them,’ said Hornblower, and this time he put his hand to the butt of 
his pistol. 

That sufficed. The overseer raised his voice in a high-pitched order, and the 
oars instantly ceased. Strange what sudden stillness possessed the ship with 
the cessation of the grinding of the oars in the tholes. Now it was easy to hear 
the bubbling of the water round the galley as her way carried her forward. 
Hornblower turned back to hail Oldroyd. 

‘Oldroydl Where away’s the gig?’ 

‘Close on the starboard bow, sir!’ 

‘How close?’ 

‘Two cable’s lengths, sir. She’s pulling for us now.’ 

‘Steer for her while you’ve steerage way.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

How long would it take the gig under oars to cover a quarter of a mile? 
Hornblower feared anti-climax, feared a sudden revulsion of feeling among 
the Spaniards at this late moment. Mere waiting might occasion it, and he 
must not stand merely idle. He could still hear the motion of the galley through 
the water, and he turned to Jackson. 

‘This ship carries her way well, Jackson, doesn’t she?’ he said, and he made 
himself laugh as he spoke, as if everything in the world was a matter of sublime 
certainty. 

‘Aye, sir, I suppose she does, sir,’ said the startled Jackson, he was fidgeting 
nervously with his pistols. 

‘And look at the man there,’ went on Hornblower, pointing to a galley slave. 
‘Did you ever see such a beard in your life?’ 

‘N-no, sir.’ 

‘Speak to me, you fool. Talk naturally.’ 

‘I-I dunno what to say, sir.’ 

‘You’ve no sense, damn you, Jackson. See the welt on that fellow’s shoulder? 
He must have caught it from the overseer’s whip not so long ago.’ 

‘Mebbe you’re right, sir.’ 

Hornblower was repressing his impatience and was about to make another 
speech when he heard a rasping thump alongside and a moment later the gig’s 
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crew was pouring over the bulwarks. The relief was inexpressible. 
Homblower was about to relax completely when he remembered appearances. 
He stiffened himself up. 

‘Glad to see you aboard, sir,' he said, as Lieutenant Chadd swung his legs 
over and dropped to the maindeck at the break of the forecastle. 

‘Glad to seej^oM,’ said Chadd, looking about him curiously. 

‘These men forrard are prisoners, sir,' said Homblower. Tt might be well to 
secure them. I think that is all that remains to be done.’ 

Now he could not relax; it seemed to him as if he must remain strained and 
tense for ever. Strained and yet stupid, even when he heard the cheers of the 
hands in the Indefatigable as the galley came alongside her. Stupid and dull, 
making a stumbling report to Captain Pellew, forcing himself to remember to 
commend the bravery of Jackson and Oldroyd in the highest terms. 

‘The Admiral will be pleased,’ said Pellew, looking at Homblower keenly. 

T’m glad, sir,’ Homblower heard himself say. 

‘Now that we’ve lost poor Soames,’ went on Pellew, ‘we shall need another 
watch-keeping officer. I have it in mind to give you an order as acting- 
lieutenant.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Homblower, still stupid. 

Soames had been a grey-haired officer of vast experience. He had sailed the 
seven seas, he had fought in a score of actions. But, faced with a new situation, 
he had not had the quickness of thought to keep his boat from under the ram of 
the galley. Soames was dead, and acting-lieutenant Homblower would take his 
place. Fighting madness, sheer insanity, had won him this promise of 
promotion. Homblower had never realized the black depths of lunacy into 
which he could sink. Like Soames, like all the rest of the crew of the 
Indefatigabk he had allowed himself to be carried away by his blind hatred for 
the galleys, and only good fortune had allowed him to live through it. That was 
something worth remembering. 
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THE EXAMINATION FOR LIEUTENANT 

H.M.S. Indefatigable was gliding into Gibraltar Bay, with Acting- Lieutenant 
Horatio Hornblower stiff and self-conscious on the quarterdeck beside 
Captain Pellew. He kept his telescope trained over toward Algeciras; it was a 
strange situation, this, that major naval bases of two hostile powers should be 
no more than six miles apart, and while approaching the harbour it was as well 
to keep close w'atch on Algeciras, for there was always the possibility that a 
squadron of Spaniards might push out suddenly to pounce on an unwary 
frigate coming in. 

‘Eight ships-nine ships with their yards crossed, sir,’ reported Hornblower. 

‘Thank you,’ answered Pellew. ‘Hands ’bout ship.’ 

The Indefatigable tacked and headed in toward the Mole. Gibraltar harbour 
was, as usual, crowded with shipping, for the whole naval effort of England in 
the Mediterranean was perforce based here. Pellew clewed up his topsails and 
put his helm over. Then the cable roared out and the Indefatigable swung at 
anchor. 

‘Call away my gig,’ ordered Pellew. 

Pellew favoured dark blue and white as the colour scheme for his boat and its 
crew-dark blue shirts and white trousers for the men, with white hats with 
blue ribbons. The boat was of dark blue picked out with white, the oars had 
white looms and blue blades. The general effect was very smart indeed as the 
drive of the oars sent the gig skimming over the water to carry Pellew to pay his 
respects to the port admiral. It was not long after his return that a messenger 
came scurrying up to Hornblower. 

‘Captain’s compliments, sir, and he’d like to see you in his cabin.’ 

‘Examine your conscience well,’ grinned Midshipman Bracegirdle. ‘What 
crimes have you committed?’ 

‘I wish I knew,’ said Hornblower, quite genuinely. 

It is always a nervous moment going in to see the captain in reply to his 
summons. Hornblower swallowed as he approached the cabin door, and he 
had to brace himself a little to knock and enter. But there was nothing to be 
alarmed aboutj Pellew looked up with a smile from his desk. 

‘Ah, Mr Hornblower, I hope you will consider this good news. There will be 
an examination for lieutenant tomorrow, in the Santa Barbara there. You are 
ready to take it, I hope?’ 

Hornblower was about to say ‘I suppose so, sir,’ but checked himself. 

‘Yes, sir,’ he said— Pellew hated slipshod answers. 

Very well, then. You report there at three p.m. with your certificates and 
journals.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 
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That was a very brief conversation for such an important subject. 
Homblower had Pellew’s order as acting-lieutenant for two months now. To- 
morrow he would take his examination. If he should pass the admiral would 
confirm the order next day^ and Homblower would be a lieutenant with two 
months’ seniority already. But if he should fail! That would mean he had been 
found unfit for lieutenant’s rank. He w^ould revert to midshipman, the two 
months’ seniority would be lost, and it would be six months at least before he 
could try again. Eight months’ seniority w^as a matter of enormous importance. 
It would affect all his subsequent career. 

‘Tell Mr Bolton you have my permission to leave the ship tomorrow*, and 
you may use one of the ship’s boats.’ 

‘Thank you, sir.’ 

‘Good luck, Homblower.’ 

During the next twenty-four hours Homblower had not merely to try to 
read all through Norie’s Epitome of Navigation again, and Clarke’s Complete 
Handbook of Seamanships but he had to see that his number one uniform w^as 
spick and span. It cost his spirit ration to prevail on the warrant cook to allow* 
the gunroom attendant to heat a flatiron in the galley and iron out his neck 
handkerchief. Bracegirdle lent him a clean shirt, but there w’as a feverish 
moment when it was discovered that the gunroom’s supply of shoe blacking 
had dried to a chip. Two midshipmen had to w’ork it soft with lard, and the 
resultant compound, when applied to Homblower’ s buckled shoes, w*as 
stubbornly resistant to taking a polish; only much labour with the gunroom’s 
moulting shoebmsh and then with a soft cloth brought those shoes up to a 
condition of brightness w^orthy of an examination for lieutenant. And as for the 
cocked hat-the life of a cocked hat in the midshipman’s berth is hard, and 
some of the dents could not be entirely eliminated. 

'Take it off as soon as you can and keep it under your arm,’ advised 
Bracegirdle. ‘Maybe they won’t see you come up the ship’s side.’ 

Everybody turned out to see Homblower leave the ship, with his sword and 
his white breeches and his buckled shoes, his bundle of journals under his arm 
and his certificates of sobriety and good conduct in his pocket. The winter 
afternoon was already far advanced as he was rowed over to the Santa Barbara 
and went up the ship’s side to report himself to the officer of the w^atch. 

The Santa Barbara was a prison hulk, one of the prizes captured in 
Rodney’s action off Cadiz in 1780 and kept rotting at her moorings, mastless, 
ever since, a storeship in time of peace and a prison in time of w*ar. Redcoated 
soldiers, muskets loaded and bayonets fixed, guarded the gangw*ays; on 
forecastle and quarterdeck were carronades, trained inboard and depressed to 
sweep the waist, wherein a few prisoners took the air, ragged and unhappy. As 
Homblower came up the side he caught a whiff of the stench within, where tw^o 
thousand prisoners were confined. Homblower reported himself to the officer 
of the watch as come on board, and for what purpose. 

‘Whoever would have guessed it?’ said the officer of the watch— an elderly 
lieutenant with white hair hanging down to his shoulders— runmng his eye over 
Homblower’s immaculate uniform and the portfolio under his arm. ‘Fifteen of 
your kind have already come on board, and— Holy Gemini, see there!’ 

Quite a flotilla of small craft was closing in on the Santa Barbara, Each boat 
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^vKeld at least one cocked-hatted and white-breeched midshipman^ and some 
•'•'held four or five. 

‘Every courtesy young gentleman in the Mediterranean Fleet is ambitious 
for an epaulet/ said the lieutenant. ‘Just wait until the examining board sees 
how many there are of you! I wouldn’t be in your shoes, young shaver, for 
something. Go aft, there, and wait in the portside cabin.’ 

It was already uncomfortably full; when Hornblower entered, fifteen pairs 
of eyes measured him up. There were officers of all ages from eighteen to forty, 
all in their number one’s, all nervous-one or two of them had Norie’s Epitome 
open on their laps and were anxiously reading passages about which they were 
doubtful. One little group was passing a bottle from hand to hand, presumably 
in an effort to keep up their courage. But no sooner had Hornblower entered 
than a stream of newcomers followed him. The cabin began to fill, and soon it 
was tightly packed. Half the forty men present found seats on the deck, and the 
others were forced to stand. 

‘Forty years back,’ said a loud voice somewhere, ‘my grandad marched with 
Clive to revenge the Black Hole of Calcutta. If he could but have witnessed the 
fate of his posterity!’ 

‘Have a drink,’ said another voice, ‘and to hell with care.’ 

‘Forty of us,’ commented a tall, thin, clerkly officer, counting heads. ‘How 
many of us will they pass, do you think? Five?’ 

‘To hell with care,’ repeated the bibulous voice in the corner, and lifted itself 
in song. ‘Begone, dull care; I prithee be gone from me — ’ 

‘Cheese it, you fool!’ rasped another voice. ‘Hark to that!’ 

The air was filled with the long-drawn twittering of the pipes of the bos’n’s 
mates, and someone on deck was shouting an order. 

‘A captain coming on board,’ remarked someone. 

An officer had his eye at the crack of the door. ‘It’s Dreadnought Foster,’ he 
reported. 

‘He’s a tail twister if ever there was one,’ said a fat young officer, seated 
comfortably with his back to the bulkhead. 

Again the pipes twittered. 

‘Harvey, of the dockyard,’ reported the lookout. 

The third captain followed immediately. ‘It’s Black Charlie Hammond,’ 
said the lookout. ‘Looking as if he’d lost a guinea and found sixpence.’ 

‘Black Charlie?’ exclaimed someone, scrambling to his feet in haste and 
pushing to the door. ‘Let’s see! So it is! Then here is one young gentleman who 
will not stay for an answer. I know too well what that answer would be. “Six 
months more at sea, sir, and damn your eyes for your impertinence in 
presenting yourself for examination in your present state of ignorance.” Black 
Charlie won t ever forget that I lost his pet poodle overside from the cutter in 
Port-o -Spain when he was first of the Pegasus. Good-bye, gentlemen. Give 
my regards to the examining board.’ 

With that he was gone, and they saw him explaining himself to the officer of 
the watch and hailing a shore boat to take him back to his ship. ‘One fewer of 
us, at least,’ said the clerkly officer. ‘What is it, my man?’ 

The board s compliments, sir,’ said the marine messenger, ‘an’ will the first 
young gentleman please to come along?’ 
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There was a momentary hesitation; no one was anxious to be the first victim. 

'The one nearest the door,’ said an elderly master's mate. 'Will you 
volunteer, sir?’ 

Til be the Daniel,’ said the erstwhile lookout desperately. 'Remember me in 
your prayers.’ 

He pulled his coat smooth, twitched at his neckcloth, and was gone, the 
remainder waiting in gloomy silence, relieved only by the glug-glug of the 
bottle as the bibulous midshipman took another swig. A full ten minutes 
passed before the candidate for promotion returned, making a brave effort to 
smile. 

'Six months more at sea?’ asked someone. 

'No,’ was the unexpected answer. 'Three! ... I was told to send the next 
man. It had better be you.’ 

'But what did they ask you?’ 

'They began by asking me to define a rhumb line. . . . But don't keep them 
waiting, I advise you.’ Some thirty officers had their textbooks open on the 
instant to reread about rhumb lines. 

'You were there ten minutes,’ said the clerkly officer, looking at his watch. 
'Forty of us, ten minutes each-why, it’ll be midnight before they reach the last 
of us. They’ll never do it.’ 

‘They’ll be hungry,’ said someone. 

'Hungry for our blood,’ said another. 

‘Perhaps they’ll try us in batches,’ suggested a third, 'like the French 
tribunals,’ 

Listening to them, Hornblower was reminded of French aristocrats jesting 
at the foot of the scaffold. Candidates departed and candidates returned, some 
gloomy, some smiling. The cabin was already far less crowded; Hornblower 
was able to secure sufficient deck space to seat himself, and he stretched out his 
legs with a nonchalant sigh of relief, and he no sooner emitted the sigh than he 
realized that it was a stage effect which he had put on for his own benefit. He 
was as nervous as he could be. The winter night was falling, and some good 
Samaritan on board sent in a couple of purser’s dips to give a feeble 
illumination to the darkening cabin. 

'They are passing one in three,’ said the clerkly officer, making ready for his 
turn. 'May I be the third.’ 

Hornblower got to his feet again when he left; it would be his turn next. He 
stepped out under the halfdeck into the dark night and breathed the chill fresh 
air. A gentle breeze was blowing from the southward, cooled, presumably, by 
the snow-clad Atlas Mountains of Africa across the Strait. There was neither 
moon nor stars. Here came the clerkly officer back again. 

‘Hurry,’ he said. ‘They’re impatient.’ 

Hornblower made his way past the sentry to the after cabin; it was brightly 
lit, so that he blinked as he entered, and stumbled over some obstruction. And 
it was only then that he remembered that he had not straightened his neckcloth 
and seen to it that his sword himg correctly at his side. He went on blinking in 
his nervousness at the three grim faces across the table. 

‘Well, sir?’ said a stern voice. ‘Report yourself. We have no time to waste.’ 

‘H-Hornblower, sir. H-Horatio H-Homblower. M-Midshipman-I mean 
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Acting-Lieutenantj H.M.S. Indefatigable.'' 

‘Your certificates, please,’ said the right-hand face. 

Hornblower handed them over, and as he waited for them to be examined, 
the left-hand face suddenly spoke. ‘You are close-hauled on the port tack, Mr 
Hornblower, beating up Channel with a nor-easterly wind blowing hard, with 
Dover bearing north two miles. Is that clear?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Now the wind veers four points and takes you flat aback. What do you do, 
sir? What do you do?’ 

Hornblower’s mind, if it was thinking about anything at all at that moment, 
was thinking about rhumb lines; this question took him as much aback as the 
situation it envisaged. His mouth opened and shut, but there was no word he 
could say. 

‘By now you’re dismasted,’ said the middle face-a swarthy face; 
Hornblower was making the deduction that it must belong to Black Charlie 
Hammond. He could think about that even if he could not force his mind to 
think at all about his examination. 

‘Dismasted,’ said the left-hand face, with a smile like Nero enjoying a 
Christian’s death agony. ‘With Dover cliffs under your lee. You are in serious 
trouble, Mr-ah-Hornb lower.’ 

Serious indeed. Hornbiower’s mouth opened and shut again. His dulled 
mind heard, without paying special attention to it, the thud of a cannon shot 
somewhere not too far off. The board passed no remark on it either, but a 
moment later there came a series of further cannon shots which brought the 
three captains to their feet. Unceremoniously they rushed out of the cabin, 
sweeping out of the way the sentry at the door. Hornblower followed them; 
they arrived in the waist just in time to see a rocket soar up into the night sky 
and burst in a shower of red stars. It was the general alarm; over the water of 
the anchorage they could hear the drums rolling as all the ships present beat to 
quarters. On the portside gangway the remainder of the candidates were 
clustered, speaking excitedly, 

‘See there!’ said a voice. 

Across half a mile of dark water a yellow light grew until the ship there was 
wrapped in flame. She had every sail set and was heading straight into the 
crowded anchorage. 

‘Fire ships!’ 

‘OjEcer of the watch! Call my gig!’ bellowed Foster. 

A line of fire ships was running before the wind, straight at the crowd of 
anchored ships. The Santa Barbara was full of the wildest bustle as the seamen 
and marines came pouring on deck, and as captains and candidates shouted for 
boats to take them back to their ships. A line of orange flame lit up the water, 
followed at once by the roar of a broadside; some ship was firing her guns in the 
endeavour to sink a fire ship. Let one of those blazing hulls make contact with 
one of the anchored ships, even for a few seconds, and the fire would be 
transmitted to the dry, painted timber, to the tarred cordage, to the 
inflammable sails, so that nothing would put it out. To men in highly 
combustible ships filled with explosives fire was the deadliest and most 
dreaded peril of the sea. 
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"You shore boat^ there!’ bellowed Hammond suddenly. "You shore boat! 
Come alongside! Come alongside, blast you!’ 

His eye had been quick to sight the pair-oar rowing by. 

"Come alongside or Til fire into you!’ supplemented Foster. "Sentry, there, 
make ready to give them a shot!’ 

At the threat the wherry turned and glided towards the mizzen-chains. 

"Here you are, gentlemen,’ said Hammond. 

The three captains rushed to the mizzen-chains and flung themselves down 
into the boat. Hornblower was at their heels. He knew there was small enough 
chance of a junior officer getting a boat to take him back to his ship, to which it 
was his bounden duty to go as soon as possible. After the captains had reached 
their destinations he could use this boat to reach the Indejatigable. He threw 
himself off into the sternsheets as she pushed off, knocking the breath out of 
Captain Harvey, his sw^ord scabbard clattering on the gunwale. But the three 
captains accepted his uninvited presence there without comment. 

"Pull for the Dreadnought^’' said Foster. 

"Dammit, I’m the senior!’ said Hammond. "Pull for Calypso,’' 

"Calypso it is,’ said Harvey. He had his hand on the tiller, heading the boat 
across the dark water. 

"Pull! Oh, pull!’ said Foster, in agony. There can be no mental torture like 
that of a captain whose ship is in peril and he not on board. 

"There’s one of them,’ said Harvey. 

Just ahead, a small brig was bearing down on them under topsails; they 
could see the glow of the fire, and as they watched the fire suddenly burst into 
roaring fury, wrapping the whole vessel in flames in a moment, like a set piece 
in a fireworks display. Flames spouted out of the holes in her sides and roared 
up through her hatchways. The very water around her glowed vivid red. They 
saw her halt in her career and begin to swing slowly around. 

"She’s across Santa Barbaras cable,’ said Foster. 

"She’s nearly clear,’ added Hammond. ‘God help 'em on board there. She’ll 
be alongside her in a minute.’ 

Hornblower thought of two thousand Spanish and French prisoners 
battened down below decks in the hulk. 

"With a man at her wheel she could be steered clear,' said Foster. "We ought 
to do it!’ 

Then things happened rapidly. Harvey put the tiller over. "Puli away!’ he 
roared at the boatmen. 

The latter displayed an easily understood reluctance to row up to that fiery 
hull. 

‘Pull!’ said Harvey. 

He whipped out his sword from its scabbard, and the blade reflected the red 
fire as he thrust it menacingly at the stroke oar’s throat. With a kind of sob, 
stroke tugged at his oar and the boat leaped forward. 

"Lay us under her counter,’ said Foster. "I’ll jump for it.’ 

At last Hornblower found his tongue. ‘Let me go, sir. 1 11 handle her. 

"Come with me, if you like,’ replied Foster. "It may need two of us.’ 

His nickname of Dreadnought Foster may have had its origin in the name of 
his ship, but it was appropriate enough in all circumstances. Harvey swmng the 
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boat under the fire ship’s stern; she was before the wind again now^ and just 
gathering way, just heading down upon the Santa Barbara. 

For a moment Hornblower was the nearest man in the boat to the brig and 
there was no time to be lost. He stood up on the thwart and jumped; his hands 
gripped something, and with a kick and a struggle he dragged his ungainly 
body up on to the deck. With the brig before the wind, the flames were blown 
forward; right aft here it was merely frightfully hot, but Hornblower’s ears 
were filled with the roar of the flames and the crackling and banging of the 
burning wood. He stepped forward to the wheel and seized the spokes, the 
wheel was lashed with a loop of line, and as he cast this off* and took hold of 
the wheel again he could feel the rudder below him bite into the water. He 
flung his weight on the spoke and spun the wheel over. The brig was about to 
collide with the Santa Barbara:, starboard bow to starboard bow, and the 
flames lit an anxious gesticulating crowd on the Santa Barbara's forecastle. 

‘Hard over!’ roared Foster’s voice in Hornblower’s ear. 

‘Hard over it is!’ said Hornblower, and the brig answered her wheel at that 
moment, and her bow turned away, avoiding the collision. 

An immense fountain of flame poured out from the hatchway abaft the 
mainmast, setting mast and rigging ablaze, and at the same time a flaw of wind 
blew a wave of flame aft. Some instinct made Hornblower while holding the 
wheel with one hand snatch out his neckcloth with the other and bury his face 
in it. The flame whirled round him and was gone again. But the distractions 
had been dangerous; the brig had continued to turn under full helm, and now 
her stern was swinging in to bump against the Santa Barbara's bow. 
Hornblower desperately spun the wheel over the other way. The flames had 
driven Foster aft to the taflfrail, but now he returned. 

‘Hard-a-leei’ 

The brig was already responding. Her starboard quarter bumped the Santa 
Barbara in the waist, and then bumped clear. 

‘Midships!’ shouted Foster. 

At a distance of only two or three yards the fire ship passed on down the 
Santa Barbara's side; an anxious group ran along her gangways keeping up 
with her as she did so. On the quarterdeck another group stood by with a spar 
to boom the fire ship off; Hornblower saw them out of the tail of his eye as they 
went by. Now they were clear. 

‘There’s the Dauntless on the port bow,’ said Foster. ‘Keep her clear.’ 

‘Aye, aye, sir.’ 

The din of the fire was tremendous; it could hardly be believed that on this 
little area of deck it was still possible to breathe and live. Hornblower felt the 
appalling heat on his hands and face. Both masts were immense pyramids of 
flame. 

Starboard a point,’ said Foster. ‘We’ll lay her aground on the shoal by the 
Neutral Ground.’ 

‘Starboard a point,’ responded Hornblower. 

He was being borne along on a wave of the highest exaltation; the roar of the 
fire was intoxicating, and he knew not a moment’s fear. Then the whole deck 
only a yard or two forward of the wheel opened up in flame. Fire spouted out of 
the gaping seams and the heat was utterly unbearable, and the fire moved 
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rapidly aft as the seams gaped progressively backward. 

Homblower felt for the loopline to lash the wheels but before he could do so 
the wheel spun idly under his hand^ presumably as the tiller ropes below him 
were burned away^ and at the same time the deck under his feet heaved and 
warped in the fire. He staggered back to the taffrail. Foster was there. 

'Tiller ropes burned away, sir,’ reported Homblower. 

Flames roared up beside them. His coat sleeve was smouldering. 

'Jump!’ said Foster. 

Homblower felt Foster shoving him- everything was insane. He heaved 
himself over, gasped with fright as he hung in the air, and then felt the breath 
knocked out of his body as he hit the water. The water closed over him, and he 
knew panic as he struggled back to the surface. It was cold-the Mediterranean 
in December is cold. For the moment the air in his clothes supported him, 
despite the weight of the sword at his side, but he could see nothing in the 
darkness, with his eyes still dazzled by the roaring flames. Somebody splashed 
beside him. 

"They were following us in the boat to take us off,’ said Foster's voice. ‘Can 
you swim?’ 

‘Yes, sir. Not very well.’ 

‘That might describe me,’ said Foster; and then he lifted his voice to hail, 
‘Ahoy! Ahoy! Hammond! Harvey! Ahoy!’ 

He tried to raise himself as well as his voice, fell back with a splash, and 
splashed and splashed again, the water flowing into his mouth cutting short 
something he tried to say. Homblower, beating the water with increasing 
feebleness, could still spare a thought-such were the vagaries of his wayward 
mind-for the interesting fact that even captains of much seniorin* were only 
mortal men after all. He tried to unbuckle his sword belt, failed, and sank deep 
with the effort, only just succeeding in struggling back to the surface. He 
gasped for breath, but in another attempt he managed to draw his sword half 
out of its scabbard, and as he stmggled it slid out the rest of the way by its own 
weight; yet he was not conscious of any noticeable relief. 

It was then that he heard the splashing and grinding of oars and loud voices, 
and he saw the dark shape of the approaching boat, and he uttered a spluttering 
cry. In a second or two the boat was up to them, and he was clutching the 
gunwale in panic. 

They were lifting Foster in over the stem, and Hornblow^er knew he must 
keep still and make no effort to climb in, but it called for all his resolution to 
make himself hang quietly on to the side of the boat and wait his turn. He was 
interested in this overmastering fear, while he despised himself for it. It called 
for a conscious and serious effort of willpower to make his hands alternately 
release their death-like grip on the gunwale, so that the men in the boat could 
pass him round to the stern. Then they dragged him in and he fell face 
downward in the bottom of the boat, on the verge of fainting. Then somebody 
spoke in the boat, and Homblower felt a cold shiver pass over his skin, and his 
feeble muscles tensed themselves, for the words spoken were Spamsh-at any 
rate an unknown tongue, and Spanish presumably. 

Somebody else answered in the same language. Homblower tried to 
struggle up, and a restraining hand was laid on his shoulder. He rolled over. 
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and with his eyes now accustomed to the darkness^ he could see the three 
swarthy faces with the long black moustaches. These men were not 
Gibraltarians. On the instant he could guess who they were-the crew of one of 
the fire ships who had steered their craft in past the Mole, set fire to it, and 
made their escape in the boat. Foster was sitting doubled up, in the bottom of 
the boat, and now he lifted his face from his knees and stared round him. 

‘^Who are these fellows?’ he asked feebly-his struggle in the water had left 
him as weak as Hornblower. 

‘Spanish fire ship’s crew, I fancy, sir,’ said Hornblower. ‘We’re prisoners.’ 

‘Are we indeed!’ 

The knowledge galvanized him into activity just as it had Hornblower. He 
tried to get to his feet, and the Spaniard at the tiller thrust him down with a 
hand on his shoulder. Foster tried to put his hand away, and raised his voice in 
a feeble cry, but the man at the tiller was standing no nonsense. He brought 
out, in a lightning gesture, a knife from his belt. The light from the fire ship, 
burning itself harmlessly out on the shoal in the distance, ran redly along the 
blade, and Foster ceased to struggle. Men might call him Dreadnought Foster, 
but he could recognize the need for discretion. 

‘How are we heading?’ he asked Hornblower, sufl5ciently quietly not to 
irritate their captors. 

‘North, sir. Maybe they’re going to land on the Neutral Ground and make 
for the Line.’ 

‘That’s their best chance,’ agreed Foster. 

He turned his neck uncomfortably to look back up the harbour. 

‘Two other ships burning themselves out up there,’ he said. ‘There were 
three fire ships came in, I fancy.’ 

‘I saw three, sir.’ 

‘Then there’s no damage done. But a bold endeavour. Whoever would have 
credited the Dons with making such an attempt?’ 

‘They have learned about fire ships from us, perhaps, sir,’ suggested 
Hornblower. 

‘We may have “nursed the pinion that impelled the steel,” you think?’ 

‘It is possible, sir.’ 

Foster was a cool enough customer, quoting poetry and discussing the naval 
situation while being carried off into captivity by a Spaniard who guarded him 
with a drawn knife. Cool might be a too accurate adjective; Hornblower was 
shivering in his wet clothes as the chill night air blew over him, and he felt 
weak and feeble after all the excitement and exertions of the day. 

‘Boat ahoy!’ came a hail across the water; there was a dark nucleus in the 
night over there. The Spaniard in the sternsheets instantly dragged the tiller 
over, heading the boat directly away from it, w^hile the two at the oars 
redoubled their exertions. 

‘Guard boat-’ said Foster, but cut his explanation short at a further threat 
from the knife. 

Of course there would be a boat rowing guard at this northern end of the 
anchorage; they might have thought of it. 

‘Boat ahoy!’ came the hail again. ‘Lay on your oars or I’ll fire into you!’ 

The Spaniard made no reply, and a second later came the flash and report of 
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a musket shot. They heard nothing of the bullet, but the shot would put the 
fleet-towards which they were heading again-on the alert. But the Spaniards 
were going to play the game out to the end. They rowed doggedly on. 

'Boat ahoy!’ 

This was another hail, from a boat right ahead of them. The Spaniards at the 
oars ceased their efforts in dismay, but a roar from the steersman set them 
instantly to work again. Hornblower could see the new boat almost directly 
ahead of them, and heard another hail from it as it rested on its oars. The 
Spaniard at the tiller shouted an order, and the stroke oar backed water and the 
boat turned sharply; another order, and both rowers tugged ahead again and 
the boat surged forward to ram. Should they succeed in overturning the 
intercepting boat they might make their escape even now, while the pursuing 
boat stopped to pick up their friends. 

Everything happened at once, with everyone shouting at the full pitch of his 
lungs, seemingly. There was the crash of the collision, both boats heeling 
wildly as the bow of the Spanish boat rode up over the British boat but failed to 
overturn it. Someone fired a pistol, and the next moment the pursuing guard 
boat came dashing alongside, its crew leaping madly aboard them. Somebody 
flung himself on top of Hornblower, crushing the breath out of him and 
threatening to keep it out permanently with a hand on his throat. Hornblower 
heard Foster bellowing in protest, and a moment later his assailant released 
him, so that he could hear the midshipman of the guard boat apologizing for 
this rough treatment of a post captain of the Royal Navy. Someone unmasked 
the guard boat’s lantern, and by its light Foster revealed himself, bedraggled 
and battered. The light shone on their sullen prisoners. 

'Boats ahoyl’ came another hail, and yet another boat emerged from the 
darkness and pulled towards them. 

‘Cap’n Hammond, I believe!’ hailed Foster, with an ominous rasp in his 
voice. 

‘Thank God!’ they heard Hammond say, and the boat pulled into the faint 
circle of light. 

‘But no thanks to you,’ said Foster bitterly. 

‘After your fire ship cleared the Santa Barbara a puff of wind took you on 
faster than we could keep up with you,’ explained Harvey. 

‘We followed as fast as we could get these rock scorpions to row,’ added 
Hammond. 

‘And yet it called for Spaniards to save us from drowning,’ sneered Foster. 
The memory of his struggle in the water rankled, apparently. ‘I thought I 
could rely on two brother captains.’ 

‘What are you implying, sir?’ snapped Hammond. 

‘I make no implications, but others may read implications into a simple 
statement of fact.’ 

‘I consider that an offensive remark, sir,’ said Harvey, ‘addressed to me 
equally with Captain Hammond.’ 

‘I congratulate you on your perspicacity, sir,’ replied Foster. 

‘I understand,’ said Harvey. ‘This is not a discussion we can pursue with 
these men present. I shall send a friend to wait on you.’ 

‘He will be welcome.’ 
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‘Then I wish you a very good night, sir.’ 

‘And I, too, sir,’ said Hammond. ‘Give way there.’ 

The boat pulled out of the circle of light, leaving an audience open-mouthed 
at this strange freak of human behaviour, that a man saved first from death and 
then from captivity should wantonly thrust himself into peril again. Foster 
looked after the boat for some seconds before speaking; perhaps he was already 
regretting his rather hysterical outburst. 

‘I shall have much to do before morning,’ he said, more to himself than to 
anyone near him, and then addressed himself to the midshipman of the guard 
boat, ‘You, sir, will take charge of these prisoners and convey me to my ship.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

‘Is there anyone here who can speak their lingo? I would have it explained to 
them that I shall send them back to Cartagena under cartel, free without 
exchange. They saved our lives, and that is the least we can do in return.’ The 
final explanatory sentence was addressed to Hornblower. 

‘I think that is just, sir.’ 

‘And you, my fire-breathing friend. May I offer you my thanks? You did 
well. Should I live beyond tomorrow, I shall see that authority is informed of 
your actions.’ 

‘Thank you, sir.’ A question trembled on Hornblower’s lips. It called for a 
little resolution to thrust it out, ‘And my examination, sir? My certificate?’ 

Foster shook his head. ‘That particular examining board will never 
reassemble, I fancy. You must wait your opportunity to go before another 
one.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir,’ said Hornblower, with despondency apparent in his tone. 

‘Now lookee here, Mr Hornblower,’ said Foster, turning upon him. ‘to the 
best of my recollection, you were flat aback, about to lose your spars and with 
Dover cliffs under your lee. In one more minute you would have failed-it was 
the warning gun that saved you. Is not that so?’ 

‘I suppose it is, sir.’ 

‘Then be thankful for small mercies. And even more thankful for big ones.’ 
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NOAH’S ARK 

Acting-Lieutenant Hornblovver sat in the sternsheets of the longboat beside 
Mr Tapling of the diplomatic service, with his feet among bags of gold. About 
him rose the steep shores of the Gulf of Oran, and ahead of him lay the city, 
white in the sunshine, like a mass of blocks of marble dumped by a careless 
hand upon the hillsides where they rose from the water. The oar blades, as the 
boat’s crew pulled away rhythmically over the gentle swell, were biting into the 
clearest emerald green, and it was only a moment since they had left behind the 
bluest the Mediterranean could show. 

‘A pretty sight from here,’ said Tapling, gazing at the town they were 
approaching, ‘but closer inspection will show that the eye is deceived. And as 
for the nose! The stinks of the true believers have to be smelt to be believed. 
Lay her alongside the jetty there, Mr Homblower, beyond those xebecs.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir,’ said the coxswain, w’hen Hornblower gave the order. 

‘There’s a sentry on the waterfront battery here,’ commented Tapling, 
looking about him keenly, ‘not more than half asleep, either. And notice the two 
guns in the two castles. Thirty-two pounders, without a doubt. Stone shot 
piled in readiness. A stone shot flying into fragments on impact effects damage 
out of proportion to its size. And the walls seem sound enough. To seize Oran 
by a coup de main would not be easy, I am afraid. If His Nibs the Bey should 
choose to cut our throats and keep our gold it would be long before we were 
avenged, Mr Hornblower.’ 

‘I don’t think I should find any satisfaction in being avenged in any case, sir,’ 
said Hornblower. 

‘There’s some truth in that. But doubtless His Nibs will spare us this time. 
The goose lays golden eggs-a boatload of gold every month must make a 
da7.7.1ing prospect for a pirate Bey in these days of convoys.’ 

‘Way ’nough,’ called the coxswain. ‘Oars!’ 

The longboat came gliding alongside the jetty and hooked on neatly. A few 
seated figures in the shade turned eyes at least, and in some cases even their 
heads as well, to look at the British boat’s crew. A number of swarthy Moors 
appeared on the decks of the xebecs and gazed down at them, and one or two 
shouted remarks to them. 

‘No doubt they are describing the ancestry of the infidels,’ said Tapling. 
‘Sticks and stones may break my bones, but names can never hurt me, 
especially when I do not understand them. Where’s our man? 

He shaded his eyes to look alongside the waterfront. 

‘No one in sight, sir, that looks like a Christian,’ said Homblower. 

‘Our man’s no Christian,’ said Tapling. ‘White, but no Christian. White by- 
courtesy at that-French-Arab-Levantine mixture. His Britannic Majesty’s 
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Consul at Oran pro tern., and a Mussulman from expediency. Though there are 
very serious disadvantages about being a true believer. Who would want four 
wives at any time, especially when he pays for the doubtful privilege by 
abstaining from wine?’ 

Tapling stepped up on to the jetty and Hornblower followed him. The 
gentle swell that rolled up the Gulf broke soothingly below them, and 'the 
blinding heat of the noonday sun was reflected up into their faces from the 
stone blocks on which they stood. Far down the Gulf lay the two anchored 
ships-the storeship and H.M.S. IndefatigabIe-\ovt\y on the blue and silver 
surface. 

‘And yet I would rather see Drury Lane on a Saturday night,’ said Tapling. 

He turned back to look at the city wall, which guarded the place from sea- 
borne attack. A narrow gate, flanked by bastions, opened on to the waterfront. 
Sentries in red caftans were visible on the summit. In the deep shadow of the 
gate something was moving, but it was hard with eyes dazzled by the sun to see 
what it was. Then it emerged from the shadow as a little group coming towards 
them-a half-naked Negro leading a donkey, and on the back of the donkey, 
seated sideways far back towards the root of the tail, a vast figure in a blue robe. 

‘Shall we meet His Britannic Majesty’s Consul halfway?’ asked Tapling. 
'No. Let him come to us.’ 

The Negro halted the donkey, and the man on the donkey’s back slid to the 
ground and came towards them-a mountainous man, waddling straddle- 
legged in his robe, his huge clay-coloured face topped by a white turban. A 
scanty black moustache and beard sprouted from his lip and chin. 

‘Your servant, Mr Duras,’ said Tapling. ‘And may I present Acting- 
Lieutenant Horatio Hornblower, of the frigate Indefatigable^ 

Mr Duras nodded his perspiring head. 

'Have you brought the money?’ he asked, in guttural French; it took 
Hornblower a moment or two to adjust his mind to the language and his ear to 
Duras’s intonation. 

'Seven thousand golden guineas,’ replied Tapling, in reasonably good 
French. 

‘Good,’ said Duras, with a trace of relief. ‘Is it in the boat?’ 

'It is in the boat, and it stays in the boat at present,’ answered Tapling. ‘Do 
you remember the conditions agreed upon? Four hundred fat cattle, fifteen 
hundred fanegas of barley grain. When I see those in the lighters, and the 
lighters alongside the ships down the bay, then I hand over the money. Have 
you the stores ready?’ 

‘Soon.’ 

‘As I expected. How long?’ 

‘Soon-very soon.’ 

Tapling made a grimace of resignation. 

‘Then we shall return to the ships. Tomorrow, perhaps, or the day after, we 
shall come back with the gold.’ 

Alarm appeared on Duras’s sweating face. 

‘No, do not do that,’ he said, hastily. ‘You do not know^ His Highness the 
Bey. He is changeable. If he knows the gold is here he will give orders for the 
cattle to be brought. Take the gold away, and he will not stir. And-and-he 
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will be angry with me.’ 

"Ira principis mors est/ said Tapiing^ and in response to Duras’s blank look 
obliged by a translation. "The wrath of the prince means death. Is not that so?' 

"Yes/ said Duras, and he in turn said something in an unknown languagCj 
and stabbed at the air with his fingers in a peculiar gesture; and then translated, 
"May it not happen.’ 

"Certainly w^e hope it may not happen/ agreed Tapling with disarming 
cordiality. "The bow-string, the hook, even the bastinado are all unpleasant. It 
might be better if you went to the Bey and prevailed upon him to give the 
necessary orders for the grain and the cattle. Or w-e shall leave at nightfall,' 

Tapling glanced up at the sun to lay stress on the time limit. 

‘I shall go,’ said Duras, spreading his hands in a deprecatory gesture. ‘I shall 
go. But I beg of you, do not depart. Perhaps His Highness is busy in his harem. 
Then no one may disturb him. But I shall try. The grain is here ready~it lies in 
the Kasbah there. It is only the cattle that have to be brought in. Please be 
patient. I implore you. His Highness is not accustomed to commerce, as you 
know, sir. Still less is he accustomed to commerce after the fashion of the 
Franks.’ 

Duras wfiped his streaming face with a corner of his robe. 

Tardon me,’ he said, "I do not feel well. But I shall go to His Highness. I 
shall go. Please wait for me.’ 

‘Until sunset,’ said Tapling implacably. 

Duras called to his Negro attendant, w-ho had been crouching huddled up 
under the donkey’s belly to take advantage of the shade it cast. With an effort 
Duras hoisted his ponderous weight on to the donkey’s hind quarters. He 
wiped his face again and looked at them with a trace of bewilderment. 

‘Wait for me,’ were the last words he said as the donkey w’as led away back 
into the city gate. 

‘He is afraid of the Bey,’ said Tapling watching him go. T w’ould rather face 
tw^enty Beys than Admiral Sir John Jervis in a tantrum. What wdll he do w-hen 
he hears about this further delay, with the Fleet on short rations already? He’ll 
have my guts for a necktie.’ 

‘One cannot expect punctuality of these people,’ said Homblower with the 
easy philosophy of the man who does not bear the responsibilty. But he 
thought of the British Navy, without friends, without allies, maintaining 
desperately the blockade of a hostile Europe, in face of superior numbers, 
storms, disease, and now famine. 

‘Look at that!’ said Tapling pointing suddenly. 

It was a big grey rat which had made its appearance in the dr>- storm gutter 
that crossed the waterfront here. Regardless of the bright sunshine it sat up 
and looked round at the worlds even when Tapling stamped his foot it showed 
no great signs of alarm. When he stamped a second time it slowly turned to 
hide itself again in the drain, missed its footing so that it lay writhing for a 
moment at the mouth of the drain, and then regained its feet and disappeared 
into the darkness. 

‘An old rat, I suppose,’ said Tapling meditatively. ‘Senile, possibly. Even 
blind, it may be.’ 

Homblower cared nothing about rats, senile or otherwise. He took a step or 
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two back in the direction of the longboat and the civilian officer conformed to 
his movements. 

‘Rig that mains’l so that it gives us some shade. Maxwell,’ said Hornblower, 
'We’re here for the rest of the day.’ 

‘A great comfort,’ said Tapling, seating himself on a stone bollard beside the 
boat, 'to be here in a heathen port. No need to worry in case any men run off. 
No need to worry about liquor. Only about bullocks and barley. And how^ to 
get a spark on this tinder.’ 

He blew through the pipe that he took from his pocket, preparatory to filling 
it. The boat was shaded by the mainsail now, and the hands sat in the bows 
yarning in low tones, while the others made themselves as comfortable as 
possible in the sternsheets; the boat rolled peacefully in the tiny swell, the 
rhythmic sound as the fendoffs creaked between her gunwale and the jettv 
having a soothing effect while city and port dozed in the blazing afternoon 
heat. Yet it was not easy for a young man of Hornblower’s active temperament 
to endure prolonged inaction. He climbed up on the jetty to stretch his legs, 
and paced up and down; a Moor in a white gown and turban came staggering in 
the sunshine along the waterfront. His gait was unsteady, and he walked with 
his legs well apart to provide a firmer base for his swaying body. 

'What was it you said, sir, about liquor being abhorred by the Moslems?’ 
said Hornblower to Tapling down in the sternsheets. 

'Not necessarily abhorred,’ replied Tapling, guardedly. ‘But anathema- 
tized, illegal, unlawful, and hard to obtain.’ 

‘Someone here has contrived to obtain some, sir,’ said Hornblower. 

‘Let me see,’ said Tapling, scrambling up; the hands, bored with waiting 
and interested as ever in liquor, landed from the bows to stare as well. 

'That looks like a man who has taken drink,’ agreed Tapling. 

'Three sheets in the wind, sir,’ said Maxwell, as the Moor staggered. 

'And taken all aback,’ supplemented Tapling, as the Moor swerved wildly to 
one. side in a semicircle. 

At the end of the semicircle he fell with a crash on his face; his browm legs 
emerged from the robe a couple of times and were drawn in again, and he lay 
passive, his head on his arms, his turban fallen on the ground to reveal his 
shaven skull with a tassel of hair on the crown. 

'Totally dismasted,’ said Hornblower. 

‘And hard aground,’ said Tapling. 

But the Moor now lay oblivious of everything. 

'And here’s Duras,’ said Hornblower. 

Out through the gate came the massive figure on the little donkey; another 
donkey bearing another portly figure followed, each donkey being led by a 
Negro slave, and after them came a dozen s'warthy individuals whose muskets, 
and whose pretence at uniform, indicated that they were soldiers. 

The Treasurer of His Highness,’ said Duras, by way of introduction when 
he and the other had dismounted. 'Come to fetch the gold.’ 

The portly Moor looked loftily upon them; Duras was still streaming with 
sweat in the hot sun. 

The gold is there,’ said Tapling, pointing. ‘In the sternsheets of the 
longboat. You will have a closer view of it when we have a closer view of the 
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stores we are to buy.’ 

Duras translated this speech into Arabic. There was a rapid interchange of 
sentences;^ before the Treasurer apparently yielded. He turned and waved his 
arms back to the gate in what was evidently a prearranged signal. A dreary 
procession immediately emerged~a long line of men, all of them almost naked, 
white, black, and mulatto, each man staggering along under the burden of a 
sack of grain. Overseers with sticks walked with them. 

‘The money,’ said Duras, as a result of something said by the Treasurer. 

A w^ord from Tap ling set the hands to work lifting the heavy bags of gold on 
to the quay. 

"With the corn on the jetty I will put the gold there too,’ said Tap ling to 
Hornblower. ‘Keep your eye on it while I look at some of those sacks.’ 

Tapling walked over to the slave gang. Here and there he opened a sack, 
looked into it, and inspected handfuls of the golden barley grain; other sacks he 
felt from the outside. 

‘No hope of looking over every sack in a hundred ton of barley,’ he 
remarked, strolling back again to Hornblower. ‘Much of it is sand, I expect. 
But that is the way of the heathen. The price is adjusted accordingly. Very 
well, Eflfendi.’ 

At a sign from Duras, and under the urgings of the overseers, the slaves 
burst into activity, trotting up to the quayside and dropping their sacks into 
the lighter which lay there. The first dozen men were organized into a w^orking 
party to distribute the cargo evenly into the bottom of the lighter, while the 
others trotted off, their bodies gleaming with sweat, to fetch fresh loads. At the 
same time a couple of swarthy herdsmen came out through the gate driving a 
small herd of cattle. 

‘Scrubby little creatures,’ said Tapling, looking them over critically, ‘but 
that was allowed for in the price, too.’ 

‘The gold,’ said Duras. 

In reply Tapling opened one of the bags at his feet, filled his hand with 
golden guineas, and let them cascade through his fingers into the bag again. 

‘Five hundred guineas there,’ he said. ‘Fourteen bags, as you see. They will 
be yours when the lighters are loaded and unmoored.’ 

Duras wiped his face with a weary gesture. His knees seemed to be weak, and 
he leaned upon the patient donkey that stood behind him. 

The cattle were being driven down a gangway into another lighter, and a 
second herd had now appeared and was waiting. 

‘Things move faster than you feared,’ said Hornblower. 

‘See how they drive the poor wretches,’ replied Tapling sententiously. ‘See! 
Things move fast when you have no concern for human flesh and blood.’ 

A coloured slave had fallen to the ground under his burden. He lay there 
disregarding the blows rained on him by the sticks of the overseers. There was 
a small movement of his legs. Someone dragged him out of the way at last and 
the sacks continued to be carried to the lighter. The other lighter was filling 
fast with cattle, packed into a tight, bellowing mass in which no movement was 
possible. 

‘His Nibs is actually keeping his word,’ marvelled Tapling. ‘I’d ’a settled for 
the half, if I had been asked beforehand.’ 
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One of the herdsmen on the quay had sat down with his face in his hands* 
now he fell over limply on his side. 

‘Sir-’ began Hornblower to Tapling, and the two men looked at each other 
with the same awful thought occurring to them at the same moment. 

Duras began to say something; with one hand on the withers of the donkev 
and the other gesticulating in the air it seemed that he was making something 
of a speech, but there was no sense in the words he was roaring out in a hoarse 
voice. His face was swollen beyond its customary fatness and his expression 
was widely distorted, while his cheeks were so suffused with blood as to look 
dark under his tan. Duras quitted his hold of the donkey and began to reel 
about in half circles, under the eyes of Moors and Englishmen. His voice died 
away to a whisper, his legs gave way under him, and he fell to his hands and 
knees and then to his face. 

‘That’s the plague!’ said Tapling. ‘The Black Death! I saw it in Smyrna in 
’96.^ 

He and the other Englishmen had shrunk back on the one side, the soldiers 
and the Treasurer on the other, leaving the palpitating body lying in the clear 
space between them. 

‘The plague, by St Peter!’ squealed one of the young sailors. He would have 
headed a rush to the longboat. 

‘Stand still, there!’ roared Hornblower, scared of the plague but with the 
habits of discipline so deeply engrained in him by now that he checked the 
panic automatically. 

‘I was a fool not to have thought of it before,’ said Tapling. 'That dying 
rat-that fellow over there who we thought was drunk. I should have known!’ 

The soldier who appeared to be the sergeant in command of the Treasurer’s 
escort was in explosive conversation with the chief of the overseers of the 
slaves, both of them staring and pointing at the dying Duras; the Treasurer 
himself was clutching his robe about him and looking down at the wretched 
man at his feet in fascinated horror. 

‘Well, sir,’ said Hornblower to Tapling, ‘what do we do?’ 

Hornblower was of the temperament that demands immediate action in face 
of a crisis. 

‘Do?’ replied Tapling with a bitter smile. ‘We stay here and rot.’ 

‘Stay /zere?’ 

‘The fleet will never have us back. Not until we have served three weeks of 
quarantine. Three weeks after the last case has occurred. Here in Oran.’* 

‘Nonsense!’ said Hornblower, with all the respect due to his senior startled 
out of him. ‘No one would order that.’ 

‘Would they not? Have you ever seen an epidemic in a fleet?’ 

Hornblower had not, but he had heard enough about them -fleets where 
nine out of ten had died of putrid fevers. Crowded ships with twenty-two 
inches of hammock space per man were ideal breeding places for epidemics. 
He realized that no captain, no admiral, would run that risk for the sake of a 
longboat’s crew of twenty men. 

The two xebecs against the jetty had suddenly cast off, and were working 
their way out of the harbour under sweeps. 

The plague can only have struck today,’ mused Hornblower, the habit of 
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deduction strong in him despite his sick fear. 

The cattle herders were abandoning their work, giving a wide berth to that 
one of their number who was lying on the quay. Up at the town gate it 
appeared that the guard was employed in driving people back into the 
town -apparently the rumour of plague had spread sufficiently therein to cause 
a panic, while the guard had just received orders not to allow the population to 
stream out into the surrounding country. There would be frightful things 
happening in the town soon. The Treasurer was climbing on his donkey; the 
crowd of grain-carrying slaves was melting away as the overseers fled. 

T must report this to the ship/ said Hornblower; Tapling, as a civilian 
diplomatic officer, held no authority over him. The whole responsibility was 
Homblower’s. The longboat and the longboat’s crew were Hornblower’s 
command, entrusted to him by Captain Pellew whose authority derived from 
the King. 

Amazing how the panic was spreading. The Treasurer was gone; Duras’s 
Negro slave had ridden off on his late master’s donkey; the soldiers had 
hastened off in a single group. The waterfront was deserted now except for the 
dead and dying; along the waterfront, presumably, at the foot of the wall, lay 
the way to the open country which ail desired to seek. The Englishmen were 
standing alone, with the bags of gold at their feet. 

‘Plague spreads through the air/ said Tapling, 'Even the rats die of it. We 
have been here for hours. We were near enough to- that-' he nodded at the 
dying Duras-‘to speak to him, to catch his breath. Which of us will be the 
first?’ 

AX'e’ll see when the time comes,’ said Hornblower. It was his contrary 
nature to be sanguine in the face of depression; besides, he did not want the 
men to hear what Tapling was saying. 

'And there’s the fleet!’ said Tapling bitterly. 'This lot’~he nodded at the 
deserted lighters, one almost full of cattle, the other almost full of grain 
sacks- ‘this lot would be a God-send. The men are on two-thirds rations.’ 

'Damn it, we can do something about it,’ said Hornblower. ‘Maxwell, put 
the gold back in the boat, and get that awning in.’ 

The officer of the watch in H.M.S. hidefatigable saw the ship’s longboat 
returning from the town. A slight breeze had swiang the frigate and the 
Caroline (the transport brig) to their anchors, and the longboat, instead of 
running alongside, came up under the hidefatigable^ stern to leeward. 

‘Mr Christie!’ hailed Hornblower, standing up in the bows of the longboat. 

The officer of the w^atch came aft to the taffrail. 

'What is it?’ he demanded, puzzled. 

‘I must speak to the Captain.’ 

‘Then come on board and speak to him. What the devil — ?’ 

‘Please ask the Captain if I may speak to him.’ 

Pellew appeared at the after-cabin window; he could hardly have helped 
hearing the bellowed conversation. 

‘Yes, Mr Hornblower?’ 

Hornblower told him the news. 

‘Keep to loo’ard, Mr Hornblower.’ 

‘Yes, sir. But the stores — ’ 
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‘What about them?’ 

Hornblower outlined the situation and made his request. 

‘It’s not very regular,’ mused Pellew. ‘Besides — ’ 

He did not w’ant to shout aloud his thoughts that perhaps everyone in the 
longboat would soon be dead of plague. 

‘We’ll be all right, sir. It’s a week’s rations for the squadron.’ 

That was the point, the vital matter. Pellew had to balance the possible loss 
of a transport brig against the possible gain of supplies, immeasurably more 
important, which would enable the squadron to maintain its watch over the 
outlet to the Mediterranean. Looked at in that light Hornblower’s suggestion 
had added force. 

‘Oh, very well, Mr Hornblower. By the time you bring the stores out I’ll 
have the crew transferred. I appoint you to the command of the Caroline,'' 

‘Thank you, sir.’ 

‘Mr Tap ling will continue as passenger with you.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

So when the crew of the longboat, toiling and sweating at the sweeps, 
brought the two lighters down the bay, they found the Caroline swinging 
deserted at her anchors, while a dozen curious telescopes from the 
Indefatigable watched the proceedings. Hornblower went up the brig’s side 
with half a dozen hands. 

‘She’s like a blooming Noah’s Ark, sir,’ said Maxwell. 

The comparison was apt; the Caroline was flush-decked, and the whole 
available deck area was divided by partitions into stalls for the cattle, while to 
enable the ship to be worked light gangways had been laid over the stalls into a 
practically continuous upper deck. 

‘An’ all the animiles, sir,’ said another seaman. 

‘But Noah’s animals walked in two by two,’ said Hornblower. ‘We’re not so 
lucky. And we’ve got to get the grain on board first. Get those hatches 
imbattened.’ 

In ordinary conditions a working party of two or three hundred men from 
the Indefatigable would have made short work of getting in the cargo from the 
lighters, but now it had to be done by the longboat’s complement of eighteen. 
Luckily Pellew had had the forethought and kindness to have the ballast struck 
out of the holds, or they would have had to do that weary job first. 

‘Tail on to those tackles, men,’ said Hornblower. 

Pellew saw the first bundle of grain sacks rise slowly into the air from the 
lighter, and swung over and down the Caroline's hatchway. 

‘He’ll be all right,’ he decided. ‘Man the capstan and get xmder way, if you 
please, Mr Bolton.’ 

Hornblower, directing the work on the tackles, heard Pellew’s voice come to 
him through the speaking trumpet. 

‘Good luck, Mr Hornblower. Report in three weeks at Gibraltar.’ 

‘Very good, sir. Thank you, sir.’ 

Hornblower turned back to find a seaman at his elbow knuckling his 
forehead. 

‘Beg pardon, sir. But can you hear those cattle bellerin’, sir? ’Tis mortal hot, 
an’ ’tis water they want, sir.’ 
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'Hell/ said Hornblower. 

He would never get the cattle on board before nightfall. He left a small party 
at w’ork transferring cargo, and with the rest of the men he began to 
extemporize a method of watering the unfortunate cattle in the lighter. Half 
Caroline's hold space w^as filled with w^ater barrels and fodder, but it was an 
aw'kw^ard business getting w^ater down to the lighter with pump and hose, and 
the poor brutes dowm there surged about uncontrollably at the prospect of 
w*ater. Homblow’er saw the lighter heel and almost capsize; one of his 
men-luckily one w^ho could swim-w^ent hastily overboard from the lighter to 
avoid being crushed to death. 

'Hell,’ said Hornblower again, and that w^as by no means the last time. 

Without any skilled advice he w^as having to learn the business of managing 
livestock at sea; each moment brought its lessons. A naval officer on active 
service indeed found himself engaged on strange duties. It w^as well after dark 
before Homblow^er called a halt to the labours of his men, and it w^as before 
dawn that he roused them up to w’ork again. It was still early in the morning 
that the last of the grain sacks was stow^ed aw^ay and Homblow’er had to face the 
operation of swaying up the cattle from the lighter. After their night dowm 
there, with little water and less food, they w^ere in no mood to be trifled with, 
but it was easier at first wffiile they w^ere crow^ded together. A bellyband was 
slipped round the nearest, the tackle hooked on, and the animal was sw^ayed 
up, low^ered to the deck through an opening in the gangw’ays, and herded into 
one of the stalls with ease. The seamen, shouting and weaving their shirts, 
thought it was great fun, but they w’ere not sure w'hen the next one, released 
from its bellyband, w^ent on the rampage and chased them about the deck, 
threatening death with its horns, until it w^andered into its stall wffiere the bar 
could be promptly dropped to shut it in. Hornblow^er, looking at the sun rising 
rapidly in the east, did not think it fun at all. 

And the emptier the lighter became, the more room the cattle had to rush 
about in it; to capture each one so as to put a bellyband on it was a desperate 
adventure. Nor were those half-wild bullocks soothed by the sight of their 
companions being successively hauled bellowring into the air over their heads. 
Before the day was half done Homblow^er’s men were as w^eary as if they had 
fought a battle, and there w^as not one of them who w^ould not gladly have 
quitted this novel employment in exchange for some normal seaman’s duty 
like going aloft to reef topsails on a stormy night. As soon as Hornblower had 
the notion of dividing the interior of the lighter up into sections wdth 
barricades of stout spars the work became easier, but it took time, and before it 
w^as done the cattle had already suffered a couple of casualties-weaker 
members of the herd crushed underfoot in the course of the wild rushes about 
the lighter. 

And there was a distraction when a boat came out from the shore, with 
swarthy Moors at the oars and the Treasurer in the stern. Hornblower left 
Tapling to negotiate-apparently the Bey at least had not been so frightened of 
the plague as to forget to ask for his money. Ail Hornblower insisted upon was 
that the boat should keep well to leeward, and the money was floated off to it 
headed up in an empty rum-pimcheon. Night found not more than half the 
cattle in the stalls on board, with Hornblower worrying about feeding and 
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watering them, and snatching at hints diplomatically won from those members 
of his crew who had had bucolic experience. But the earliest dawn saw him 
driving his men to work again, and deriving a momentary satisfaction from the 
sight of Tapling having to leap for his life to the gangway out of reach of a 
maddened bullock which was charging about the deck and refusing to enter a 
stall. And by the time the last animal was safely packed in Hornblower was 
faced with another problem-that of dealing with what one of the men 
elegantly termed ‘mucking out’. Fodder- water-mucking out; that deck-load 
of cattle seemed to promise enough work in itself to keep his eighteen men 
busy, without any thought of the needs of handling the ship. 

But there were advantages about the men being kept busy, as Hornblower 
grimly decided; there had not been a single mention of plague since the work 
began. The anchorage where the Caroline lay was exposed to north-easterly 
winds, and it was necessary that he should take her out to sea before such a 
wind should blow. He mustered his men to divide them into watches; he was 
the only navigator, so that he had to appoint the coxswain and the under- 
coxswain, Jordan, as officers of the watch. Someone volunteered as cook, and 
Hornblower, running his eye over his assembled company, appointed Tapling 
as cook’s mate. Tapling opened his mouth to protest, but there was that in 
Hornblower’s expression which cut the protest short. There was no bos’n, no 
carpenter-no surgeon either, as Hornblower pointed out to himself gloomily. 
But on the other hand if the need for a doctor should arise it would, be hoped, 
be mercifully brief. 

Tort watch, loose the jibs and main tops’ 1 ,’ ordered Hornblower. ‘Starboard 
watch, man the capstan.’ 

So began that voyage of H.M. transport brig Caroline which became 
legendary (thanks to the highly coloured accounts retailed by the crew during 
innumerable dog-watches in later commissions) throughout the King’s navy. 
The Caroline spent her three weeks of quarantine in homeless wanderings 
about the western Mediterranean. It was necessary that she should keep close 
up to the Strait, for fear lest the westerlies and the prevailing inward set of the 
current should take her out of reach of Gibraltar when the time came, so she 
beat about between the coasts of Spain and Africa trailing behind her a 
growing farmyard stench. The Caroline was a worn-out ship; with any sort of 
sea running she leaked like a sieve; and there were always hands at work on the 
pumps, either pumping her out or pumping sea water on to her deck to clean it 
or pumping up fresh water for the cattle. 

Her top hamper made her almost unmanageable in a fresh breeze; her deck 
seams leaked, of course, when she worked, allowing a constant drip of 
unspeakable filth down below. The one consolation was in the supply of fresh 
meat-a commodity some of Hornblower’s men had not tasted for three 
months, Hornblower recklessly sacrificed a bullock a day, for in that 
Mediterranean climate meat could not be kept sweet. So his men feasted on 
steaks and fresh tongues; there were plenty of men on board who had never in 
their whole lives before eaten a beef steak. 

But fresh water was the trouble-it was a greater anxiety to Hornblower than 
even it was to the average ship’s captain, for the cattle were always thirsty; 
twice Hornblower had to land a raiding party at dawn on the coast of Spain, 
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seize a fishing village, and fill his water casks in the local stream. 

It w^as a dangerous adventure, and the second landing revealed the danger, 
for w^hile the Caroline w^as trying to claw off the land again a Spanish guarda- 
costa lugger came gliding round the point with all sail set. xMaxwell saw her 
first, but Hornblower saw^ her before he could report her presence. 

"Very well. Maxwell,’ said Hornblower, trying to sound composed. 

He turned his glass upon her. She was no more than three miles off, a trifle to 
w^indw^ard, and the Caroline was embayed, cut off by the land from all chance to 
escape. The lugger could go three feet to her two, w’hile the Caroline'' s clumsy 
superstructure prevented her from lying nearer than eight points to the wind. 
As Hornblow^er gazed, the accumulated irritation of the past seventeen days 
boiled over. He w^as furious with fate for having thrust this ridiculous mission 
on him. He hated the Caroline and her clumsiness and her stinks and her cargo. 
He raged against the destiny w^hich had caught him in this hopeless position. 

‘Hell!’ said Hornblow^er, actually stamping his feet on the upper gangw^ay in 
his anger. ‘Hell and damnation!’ 

He was dancing with rage, he observed with some curiosity. But with his 
fighting madness at the boil there wras no chance of his yielding without a 
struggle, and his mental convulsions resulted in his producing a scheme for 
action. How’ many men of a crew’ did a Spanish guarda-costa carry? Tw^enty? 
That would be an outside figure-those luggers were only intended to act 
against petty smugglers. And with surprise on his side there was still a chance, 
despite the four eight-pounders that the lugger carried. 

‘Pistols and cutlasses, men,’ he said. ‘Jordan, choose tw^o men and show 
yourselves up here. But the rest of you keep under cover. Hide yourselves. Yes, 
Mr Tapling, you may serve with us. See that you are armed.’ 

No one would expect resistance from a laden cattle transport; the Spaniards 
would expect to find on board a crew of a dozen at most, and not a disciplined 
force of twenty. The problem lay in luring the lugger within reach. 

‘Full and by,’ called Hornblow^er down to the helmsman below. ‘Be ready to 
jump, men. Maxwell, if a man shows himself before my order shoot him with 
your owm hand. You hear me? That’s an order, and you disobey me at your 
peril.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir,’ said Maxwell. 

The lugger w’as romping up tow’ards them; even in that light air there w’as a 
w’hite w^ave under her sharp bows. Hornblow’er glanced up to make sure that 
the Caroline w^as displaying no colours. That made his plan legal under the 
laws of war. The report of a gun and a puff of smoke came from the lugger as 
she fired across the Caroline's bows. 

T’m going to heave to, Jordan,’ said Hornblower. ‘Main tops’l braces. 
Helm-a-lee.’ 

The Caroline came to the wind and lay there wallowing, a surrendered and 
helpless ship apparently, if ever there was one. 

‘Not a sound, men,’ said Hornblower. 

The cattle bellowed mournfully. Here came the lugger, her crew plainly 
visible now. Hornblower could see an officer clinging to the main shrouds 
ready to board, but no one else seemed to have a care in the w^orld. Everyone 
seemed to be looking up at the clumsy superstructure and laughing at the 
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farmyard noises issuing from it. 

‘Wait, men, wait,’ said Hornblower. 

The lugger was coming alongside when Hornblower suddenly realized, with 
a hot flood of blood under his skin, that he himself was unarmed. He had told 
his men to take pistols and cutlasses; he had advised Tapling to arm himself, 
and yet he had clean forgotten about his own need for weapons. But it was too 
late now to try to remedy that. Someone in the lugger hailed in Spanish, and 
Hornblower spread his hands in a show of incomprehension. Now they were 
alongside. 

‘Come on, men!’ shouted Hornblower. 

He ran across the superstructure and with a gulp he flung himself across the 
gap at the officer in the shrouds. He gulped again as he went through the air; he 
fell with all his weight on the unfortunate man, clasped him round the 
shoulders, and fell with him to the deck. There were shouts and yells behind 
him as the Caroline spewed up her crew into the lugger. A rush of feet, a clatter 
and a clash. Hornblower got to his feet empty-handed. Maxwell was just 
striking down a man with his cutlass. Tapling was heading a rush forward into 
the bows, waving a cutlass and yelling like a madman. Then it was all over; the 
astonished Spaniards were unable to lift a hand in their own defence. 

So it came about that on the twenty-second day of her quarantine the 
Caroline came into Gibraltar Bay with a captured guarda-costa lugger under 
her lee. A thick barn-yard stench trailed with her, too, but at least, when 
Hornblower went on board the Indefatigable to make his report, he had a 
suitable reply ready for Mr Midshipman Bracegirdle. 

‘Hullo, Noah, how are Shem and Ham?’ asked Mr Bracegirdle. 

‘Shem and Ham have taken a prize,’ said Hornblower. ‘I regret that Mr 
Bracegirdle can’t say the same.’ 

But the Chief Commissary of the squadron, when Hornblower reported to 
him, had a comment to which even Hornblower was unable to make a reply. 

‘Do you mean to tell me, Mr Hornblower,’ said the Chief Commissary, ‘that 
you allowed your men to eat fresh beef? A bullock a day for your eighteen men. 
There must have been plenty of ship’s provisions on board. That was wanton 
extravagance, Mr Hornblower, I’m surprised at you.’ 
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THE DUCHESS AND THE DEVIL 

Acting-Lieutenant Hornblower was bringing the sloop Le Reve^ prize of 
H.M.S. Indefatigable^ to anchor in Gibraltar Bay. He was ner\'ous; if anyone 
had asked him if he thought that all the telescopes in the Mediterranean Fleet 
were trained upon him he would have laughed at the fantastic suggestion, but 
he felt as if they were. Nobody ever gauged more cautiously the strength of the 
gentle following breeze, or estimated more anxiously the distances between the 
big anchored ships of the line, or calculated more carefully the space Le Reve 
would need to swing at her anchor. Jackson, his petty officer, w’as standing 
forward awaiting the order to take in the jib, and he acted quickly at 
Hornblower’s hail. 

‘Helm-a-lee,’ said Hornblower next, and Le Reve rounded into the wind. 
‘Brail up!’ 

Le Reve crept forward, her momentum diminishing as the wind took her 
way off her. 

'Let go!’ 

The cable growled a protest as the anchor took it out through the 
hawsehole-that welcome splash of the anchor, telling of the journey’s end. 
Hornblower watched carefully while Le Reve took up on her cable, and then 
relaxed a little. He had brought the prize safely in. The commodore- Captain 
Sir Edward Pellew of H.M.S. Indefatigable-had clearly not yet returned, so 
that it was Hornblower’s duty to report to the port admiral. 

‘Get the boat hoisted out,’ he ordered, and then, remembering his 
humanitarian duty, ‘and you can let the prisoners up on deck.’ 

They had been battened down below for the last forty-eight hours, because 
the fear of a recapture was the nightmare of every prizemaster. But here in the 
Bay with the Mediterranean Fleet all round that danger was at an end. Two 
hands at the oars of the gig sent her skimming over the water, and in ten 
minutes Hornblower was reporting his arrival to the admiral. 

‘You say she shows a fair turn of speed?’ said the latter, looking over at the 
prize. 

‘Yes, sir. And she’s handy enough,’ said Hornblower. 

‘I’ll purchase her into the service. Never enough despatch vessels,’ mused 
the Admiral. 

Even with that hint it was a pleasant surprise to Hornblower w'hen he 
received heavily sealed official orders and, opening them, read that ‘you are 
hereby requested and required’ to take H.M. sloop Le Reve under his 
command and to proceed ‘with the utmost expedition’ to Phmouth as soon as 
the despatches destined for England should be put in his charge. It was an 
independent command; it was a chance of seeing England again f it was three 
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years since Hornblower had last set foot on the English shore) and it was a high 
professional compliment. But there was another letter, delivered at the same 
moment, which Hornblower read with less elation. 

‘Their Excellencies, Major-General Sir Hew and Lady Dalrymple, request 
the pleasure of Acting- Lieutenant Horatio Hornblower’s company at dinner 
today, at three o’clock, at Government House.’ 

It might be a pleasure to dine with the Governor of Gibraltar and his lady, 
but it was only a mixed pleasure at best for an acting-lieutenant with a single 
sea chest, faced with the need to dress himself suitably for such a function. Yet 
it was hardly possible for a young man to walk up to Government House from 
the landing ship without a thrill of excitement, especially as his friend Mr 
Midshipman Bracegirdle, who came from a wealthy family and had a 
handsome allowance, had lent him a pair of the finest white stockings of China 
silk-Bracegirdle’s calves were plump, and Hornblower’s were skinny, but that 
difficulty had been artistically circumvented. Two small pads of oakum, some 
strips of sticking plaster from the surgeon’s stores, and Hornblower now had a 
couple of legs of which no one need be ashamed. He could put his left leg 
forward to make his bow without any fear of wrinkles in his stockings, and 
sublimely conscious, as Bracegirdle said, of a leg of which any gentleman 
would be proud. 

At Government House the usual polished and languid aide-de-camp took 
charge of Hornblower and led him forward. He made his bow to Sir Hew, a 
red-faced and fussy old gentleman, and to Lady Dalrymple, a red-faced and 
fussy old lady. 

‘Mr Hornblower,’ said the latter, ‘I must present you- Your Grace, this is 
Mr Hornblower, the new captain of Le Rive. Her Grace the Duchess of 
Wharfdale.’ 

A duchess, no less! Hornblower poked forward his padded leg, pointed his 
toe, laid his hand on his heart and bowed with all the depth the tightness of his 
breeches allowed-he had still been growing when he bought them on joining 
the Indefatigable. Bold blue eyes, and a once beautiful middle-aged face. 

‘So this ’ere’s the feller in question?’ said the duchess. ‘Matilda, my dear, are 
you going to hentrust me to a hinfant in harms?’ 

The startling vulgarity of the accent took Hornblower’s breath away. He 
had been ready for almost anything except that a superbly dressed duchess 
should speak in the accent of Seven Dials. He raised his eyes to stare, while 
forgetting to straighten himself up, standing with his chin poked forward and 
his hand still on his heart. 

‘You look like a gander on a green,’ said the duchess. ‘I hexpects you to ’iss 
hany moment.’ 

She struck her own chin out and swung from side to side with her hands on 
her knees in a perfect imitation of a belligerent goose, apparently with so close 
a resemblance to Hornblower as well as to excite a roar of laughter from the 
other guests. Hornblower stood in blushing confusion. 

‘Don’t be ’ard on the young feller,’ said the duchess, coming to his defence 
and patting him on the shoulder. ‘’E’s on’y young, an’ thet’s nothink to be 
ashamed of. Somethink to be prard of, for thet matter, to be trusted with a ship 
at thet hage.’ 
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It was lucky that the announcement of dinner came to save Hornblower from 
the further confusion into which this kindly remark had thrown him. 
Hornblow^er naturally found himself with the riff-raff, that ragtag and bobtail 
of the middle of the table along with the other junior officers- Sir Hew sat at one 
end with the duchess, while Lady Dalrymple sat with a commodore at the 
other. Moreover, there were not nearly as many women as men; that was only to 
be expected, as Gibraltar was, technically at least, a beleaguered fortress. So 
Hornblower had no woman on either side of him; at his right sat the young 
aide-de-camp who had first taken him in charge. 

'Your health, Your Grace,' said the commodore, looking down the length of 
the table and raising his glass. 

'Thank’ee,’ replied the duchess. 'Just in time to save my life. I was wonderin' 
'oo’d come to my rescue.' 

She raised her brimming glass to her lips and when she put it down again it 
was empty. 

'A jolly boon companion you are going to have,’ said the aide-de-camp to 
Hornblower. 

‘How is she going to be my companion?’ asked Hornblower, quite 
bewildered. 

The aide-de-camp looked at him pityingly. 

'So you have not been informed?' he asked. 'As always, the man most 
concerned is the last to know. When you sail with your despatches tomorrow 
you will have the honour of bearing Her Grace with you to England.’ 

‘God bless my soul,’ said Hornblower. 

'Let’s hope He does,’ said the aide-de-camp piously, nosing his wine. 'Poor 
stuff this sweet Malaga is. Old Hare bought a job lot in ’95, and every governor 
since then seems to think it’s his duty to use it up.’ 

‘But who is she?’ asked Hornblower. 

‘Her Grace the Duchess of Wharfdale,’ replied the aide-de-camp. ‘Did you 
not hear Lady Dalrymple’s introduction?’ 

‘But she doesn’t talk like a duchess,’ protested Hornblow^er. 

'No. The old duke was in his dotage when he married her. She was an 
innkeeper’s widows, so her friends say. You can imagine, if you like, wLat her 
enemies say.’ 

‘But w^hat is she doing here?’ went on Homblow^er. 

‘She is on her way back to England. She w^as at Florence when the French 
marched in, I understand. She reached Leghorn, and bribed a coaster to bring 
her here. She asked Sir Hew to find her a passage, and Sir Hew asked the 
Admiral- Sir Hew would ask anyone for anything on behalf of a duchess, even 
one said by her friends to be an innkeeper’s widow.’ 

‘I see,’ said Hornblower. 

There was a burst of merriment from the head of the table, and the duchess 
was prodding the governor’s scarlet-coated ribs with the handle of her knife, as 
if to make sure he saw the joke. 

‘Maybe you will not lack for mirth on your homeward voyage,’ said the aide- 
de-camp. 

Just then a smoking sirloin of beef was put down in front of Hornblower, and 
all his other worries vanished before the necessity of carving it and 
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remembering his manners. He took the carving knife and fork gingerly in his 
hands and glanced round at the company. 

‘May I help you to some of this beef, Your Grace? Madam? Sir? Well done 
or underdone, sir? A little of the brown fat?’ 

In the hot room the sweat ran down his face as he wrestled with the joint; he 
was fortunate that most of the guests desired helpings from the other removes 
so that he had little carving to do. He put a couple of haggled slices on his own 
plate as the simplest way of concealing the worst results of his own handiwork. 
‘Beef from Tetuan,’ sniffed the aide-de-camp. ‘Tough and stringy.’ 

That was all very well for a governor’s aide-de-camp-he could not guess 
how delicious was this food to a young naval officer fresh from beating about at 
sea in an over-crowded frigate. Even the thought of having to act as host to a 
duchess could not entirely spoil Hornblower’s appetite. And the final dishes, 
the meringues and macaroons, the custards and the fruits, were ecstasy for a 
young man whose last pudding had been currant duff last Sunday. 

‘Those sweet things spoil a man’s palate,’ said the aide-de-camp-much 
Hornblower cared. 

They were drinking formal toasts now. Hornblower stood for the King and 
the royal family, and raised his glass for the duchess. 

‘And now for the enemy,’ said Sir Hew, ‘may their treasure galleons try to 
cross the Atlantic.’ 

‘A supplement to that, Sir Hew,’ said the commodore at the other end, ‘may 
the Dons make up their minds to leave Cadiz.’ 

There was a growl almost like wild animals from round the table. Most of 
the naval officers present were from Jervis’s Mediterranean squadron which 
had beaten about in the Atlantic for the past several months hoping to catch the 
Spaniards should they come out. Jervis had to detach his ships to Gibraltar 
two at a time to replenish their stores, and these officers were from the two 
ships of the line present at the moment in Gibraltar. 

‘Johnny Jervis would say amen to that,’ said Sir Hew. ‘A bumper to the 
Dons then, gentlemen, and may they come out from Cadiz.’ 

The ladies left them then, gathered together by Lady Dalrymple, and as 
soon as it was decently possible Hornblower made his excuses and slipped 
away, determined not to be heavy with wine the night before he sailed in 
independent command. 

Maybe the prospect of the coming on board of the duchess was a useful 
counter-irritant, and saved Hornblower from worrying too much about his 
first command. He was up before dawn-before even the brief Mediterranean 
twilight had begun-to see that his precious ship was in condition to face the 
sea, and the enemies who swarmed upon the sea. He had four popgun four- 
poimders to deal with those enemies, which meant that he was safe from no 
one; his was the weakest vessel at sea, for the smallest trading brig carried a 
more powerful armament. So that like all weak creatures his only safety lay in 
flight- Hornblower looked aloft in the half-light, where the sails would be set 
on which so much might depend. He went over the watch bill with his two 
watch-keeping officers. Midshipman Himter and Master’s Mate Winyatt, to 
make sure that every man of his crew of eleven knew his duty. Then all that 
remained was to put on his smartest seagoing uniform, try to eat breakfast, and 
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wait for the duchess. 

She came early, fortunately; Their Excellencies had had to rise at a most 
unpleasant hour to see her off. Mr Hunter reported the approach of the 
governor’s launch with suppressed excitement. 

'Thank you, Mr Hunter,’ said Hornblower coldly~that was what the service 
demanded, even though not so many weeks before they had been playing 
follow-my-leader through the Indefatigable's rigging together. 

The launch swirled alongside, and two neatly dressed seamen hooked on the 
ladder. Le Rive had such a small freeboard that boarding her presented no 
problems even for ladies. The governor stepped on board to the twittering 
of the only two pipes Le Rive could muster, and Lady Dalr\TOple followed him. 
Then came the duchess, and the duchess’s companion; the latter was a younger 
w^oman, as beautiful as the duchess must once have been. A couple of aides-de- 
camp followed, and by that time the minute deck of Le Rive was positively 
crowded, so that there w’as no room left to bring up the duchess’s baggage. 

‘Let us show you your quarters. Your Grace,’ said the governor. 

Lady Dalrymple squawked her sympathy at sight of the minute cabin, which 
the two cots almost filled, and everyone’s head, inevitably, bumped against the 
deck-beam above. 

‘We shall live through it,’ said the duchess stoically, ‘an’ that’s more than 
many a man makin’ a little trip to Tyburn could say.’ 

One of these aides-de-camp produced a last minute packet of despatches and 
demanded Hornblower’s signature on the receipt; the last farewells were said, 
and Sir Hew and Lady Dalrymple went down the side again to the twittering of 
the pipes. 

‘Man the windlass!’ beliow^ed Hornblower the moment the launch’s crew 
bent to their oars. 

A few seconds’ lusty work brought Le Rive up to her anchor. 

‘Anchor’s aweigh, sir,’ reported Winyatt. 

‘Jib halliards!’ shouted Hornblower. ‘Mains’l halliards!’ 

Le Rive came round before the wind as her sails were set and her rudder took 
grip on the water. Everyone was so busy catting the anchor and setting sail that 
it was Hornblower himself who dipped his colours in salute as Le Rive crept 
out beyond the mole before the gentle south-easter, and dipped her nose to the 
first of the big Atlantic rollers coming in through the Gut. Through the 
skylight beside him he heard a clatter and a wail, as something fell in the cabin 
with that first roll, but he could spare no attention for the women below^ He had 
the glass to his eye now, training it first on Algeciras and then upon 
Tarifa-some well-manned privateer or ship of war might easily dash out to 
snap up such a defenceless prey as Le Rive. He could not relax while the 
forenoon watch wore on. They rounded Cape Marroqui and he set a course for 
St Vincent, and then the mountains of Southern Spain began to sink below the 
horizon. Cape Trafalgar was just visible on the starboard bow when at last he 
shut the telescope and began to wonder about dinner; it was pleasant to be 
captain of his own ship and to be able to order dinner when he chose. His aching 
legs told him he had been on his feet too long-eleven continuous hours; if the 
future brought him many independent commands he would \vear himself out 
by this sort of behaviour. 
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Down below he relaxed gratefully on the locker, and sent the cook to knock at 
the duchess’s cabin door to ask with his compliments if all was well; he heard 
the duchess’s sharp voice saying that they needed nothing, not even dinner. 
Hornblower philosophically shrugged his shoulders and ate his dinner with a 
young man’s appetite. He went on deck again as night closed in upon them; 
Winyatt had the watch. 

‘It’s coming up thick, sir,’ he said. 

So it was. The sun was invisible on the horizon, engulfed in watery mist. It 
was the price he had to pay for a fair wind, he knew; in the winter months in 
these latitudes there was always likely to be fog where the cool land breeze 
reached the Atlantic. 

Tt’ll be thicker still by morning,’ he said gloomily, and revised his night 
orders, setting a course due west instead of west by north as he originally 
intended. He wanted to make certain of keeping clear of Cape St Vincent in the 
event of fog. 

That was one of those minute trifles which may affect a man’s whole after 
life-Hornblower had plenty of time later to reflect on what might have 
happened had he not ordered that alteration of course. During the night he was 
often on deck, peering through the increasing mist, but at the time when the 
crisis came he was down below snatching a little sleep. What woke him was a 
seaman shaking his shoulder violently. 

Tlease, sir. Please, sir. Mr Hunter sent me. Please, sir, won’t you come on 
deck, he says, sir.’ 

T’ll come,’ said Hornblower, blinking himself awake and rolling out of his 
cot. 

The faintest beginnings of dawn were imparting some slight luminosity to 
the mist which was close about them. Le Rive was lurching over an ugly sea 
with barely enough wind behind her to give her steerage way. Hunter was 
standing with his back to the wheel in an attitude of tense anxiety. 

‘Listen!’ he said, as Hornblower appeared.. 

He half-whispered the word, and in his excitement he omitted the ‘sir’ which 
was due to his captain-and in his excitement Hornblower did not notice the 
omission. Hornblower listened. He heard the shipboard noises he could 
expect-the clattering of the blocks as Le Rive lurched, the sound of the sea at 
her bows. Then he heard other shipboard noises. There were other blocks 
clattering; the sea was breaking beneath other bows. 

‘There’s a ship close alongside,’ said Hornblower. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Hunter. ‘And after I sent below for you I heard ah order given. 
And it was in Spanish-some foreign tongue, anyway.’ 

The tenseness of fear was all about the little ship like the fog. 

‘Call all hands. Quietly,’ said Hornblower. 

But as he gave the order he wondered if it would be any use. He could send 
his men to their stations, he could man and load his four-pounders, but if that 
ship out there in the fog was of any force greater than a merchant ship he was in 
deadly peril. Then he tried to comfort himself— perhaps the ship was some fat 
Spanish galleon bulging with treasure, and were he to board her boldly she 
would become his prize and make him rich for life. 

‘A ’appy Valentine’s day to you,’ said a voice beside him, and he nearly 
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jumped out of his skin with surprise. He had actually forgotten the presence of 
the duchess on board. 

'Stop that row!’ he whispered furiously at her, and she pulled up abruptly in 
astonishment. She was bundled up in a cloak and hood against the damp air, 
and no further detail could be seen of her in the darkness and fog. 

‘May I hask — ’ she began. 

‘Shut up!’ whispered Hornblower. 

A harsh voice could be heard through the fog, other voices repeating the 
order, whistles being blown, much noise and bustle. 

‘That’s Spanish, sir, isn’t it?’ whispered Hunter. 

‘Spanish for certain. Calling the watch. Listen!’ 

The tw^o double-strokes of a ship’s bell came to them across the water. Four 
bells in the morning watch. And instantly from all rotmd them a dozen other 
bells could be heard, as if echoing the first. 

‘We’re in the middle of a fleet, by God!’ whispered Hunter. 

‘Big ships, too, sir,’ supplemented Winyatt who had joined them with the 
calling of all hands. ‘I could hear half a dozen different pipes when they called 
w-atch.’ 

‘The Dons are out, then,’ said Hunter. 

And the coxirse I set has taken us into the midst of them, thought 
Homblow^er bitterly. The coincidence was maddening, heartbreaking. But he 
forebore to waste breath over it. He even suppressed the frantic gibe that rose 
to his lips at the memory of Sir Hew^’s toast about the Spaniards coming out 
from Cadiz. 

‘They’re setting more sail,’ was what he said. ‘Dagos snug dowm at night, 
just like some fat Indiaman. They only set their t’ gallants at daybreak.’ 

All round them through the fog could be heard the whine of sheaves in 
blocks, the stamp-and-go of the men at the halliards, the sound of ropes 
thrown on decks, the chatter of a myriad voices. 

‘They make enough noise about it, blast ’em,’ said Hunter. 

The tension under which he laboured was apparent as he stood straining to 
peer through the mist. 

‘Please God they’re on a different course to us,’ said Winyatt, more sensibly. 
‘Then we’ll soon be through ’em.’ 

‘Not likely,’ said Hornblower. 

Le Reve was running almost directly before what little wind there was; if the 
Spaniards were beating against it or had it on their beam they would be 
crossing her course at a considerable angle, so that the volume of sound from 
the nearest ship would have diminished or increased considerably in this time, 
and there was no indication of that whatever. It was far more likely that Le 
Reve had overhauled the Spanish fleet under its nightly short canvas and had 
sailed forward into the middle of it. It was a problem what to do next in that 
case, to shorten sail, or to heave to, and let the Spaniards get ahead of them 
again, or to clap on sail to pass through. But the passage of the minutes brought 
clear proof that fleet and sloop were on practically the same course, as 
otherwise they could hardly fail to pass some ship close. As long as the mist 
held they were safest as they were. 

But that was hardly to be expected with the coming of day. 
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‘Can’t we alter course, sir?’ asked Winyatt. 

‘Wait,’ said Hornblower. 

In the faint growing light he had seen shreds of denser mist blowing past 
them-a clear indication that they could not hope for continuous fog. At that 
moment they ran out of a fog bank into a clear patch of water. 

‘There she is, by God!’ said Hunter. 

Both officers and seamen began to move about in sudden panic. 

‘Stand still, damn you!’ rasped Hornblower, his nervous tension releasing 
itself in the fierce monosyllables. 

Less than a cable’s length away a three-decked ship of the line was standing 
along parallel to them on their starboard side. Ahead and on the port side could 
be seen the outlines, still shadowy, of other battleships. Nothing could save 
them if they drew attention to themselves; all that could be done was to keep 
going as if they had as much right there as the ships of the line. It was possible 
that in the happy-go-lucky Spanish navy the officer of the watch over there did 
not know that no sloop like Le Reve was attached to the fleet-or even possibly 
by a miracle there might be one. Le Reve was French built and French rigged, 
after all. Side by side Le Reve and the battleship sailed over the lumpy sea. 
They were within point-blank range of fifty big guns, when one well-aimed 
shot would sink them. Hunter was uttering filthy curses under his breath, but 
discipline had asserted itself; a telescope over there on the Spaniard’s deck 
would not discover any suspicious bustle on board the sloop. Another shred of 
fog drifted past them, and then they were deep in a fresh fog bank. 

‘Thank God!’ said Hunter, indifferent to the contrast between this present 
piety and his preceding blasphemy. 

‘Hands wear ship,’ said Hornblower. ‘Lay her on the port tack.’ 

There was no need to tell the hands to do it quietly; they were as well aware 
of their danger as anyone. Le Reve silently rounded-to, the sheets were hauled 
in and coiled down without a sound; and the sloop, as close to the wind as she 
would lie, heeled to the small wind, meeting the lumpy waves with her port 
bow. 

‘We’ll be crossing their course now,’ said Hornblower. 

‘Please God it’ll be under their stern and not their bows,’ said Winyatt. 

There was the duchess still in her cloak and hood, standing right aft as much 
out of the way as possible. 

‘Don’t you think Your Grace had better go below?’ asked Hornblower, 
making use by a great effort of the formal form of address. 

‘Oh, no, please^' said the duchess. ‘I couldn’t bear it.’ Hornblower shrugged 
his shoulders, and promptly forgot the duchess’s presence again as a new 
anxiety struck him. He dived below and came up again with the two big sealed 
envelopes of despatches. He took a belaying pin from the rail and began very 
carefully to tie the envelopes to the pin with a bit of line. 

‘Please,’ said the duchess, ‘please, Mr Hornblower, tell me what you are 
doing?’ 

‘I want to make sure these will sink when I throw them overboard if we’re 
captured,’ said Hornblower grimly. 

‘Then they’ll be lost for good?’ 

‘Better that than that the Spaniards should read ’em,’ said Hornblower with 
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all the patience he could muster. 

"I could look after them for you/ said the duchess. "Indeed I could.’ 

Hornblower looked keenly at her. 

‘No/ he said, "they might search your baggage. Probably they would.’ 

"Baggage!’ said the duchess. "As if I’d put them in my baggage! I’ll put them 
next my skin-they won’t search me in any case. They’ll never find ’em, not if I 
put ’em up my petticoats.’ 

There w^as a brutal realism about those words that staggered Hornblower a 
little, but which also brought him to admit to himself that there was something 
in what the duchess was saying. 

‘If they capture us,’ said the duchess, ‘ — I pray they w^on’t, but if they 
do-they’ll never keep me prisoner. You know that. They’ll send me to Lisbon 
or put me aboard a King’s ship as soon as they can. Then the despatches will be 
delivered eventually. Late, but better late than never.’ 

‘That’s so,’ mused Hornblower. 

"I’ll guard them like my life,’ said the duchess. ‘I swear I’ll never part from 
them. I’ll tell no one I have them, not until I hand them to a King’s ofiicer.’ 

She met Hornblower’s eyes with transparent honesty in her expression. 

‘Fog’s thinning, sir,’ said Winyatt. 

‘Quick!’ said the duchess. 

There was no time for further debate. Hornblower slipped the envelopes 
from their binding of rope and handed them over to her, and replaced the 
belaying pin in the rail. 

‘These damned French fashions,’ said the duchess. ‘I w^as right when I said 
I’d put these letters up my petticoats. There’s no room in my bosom.’ 

Certainly the upper part of her gown was not at all capacious; the w^aist was 
close up under the armpits and the rest of the dress himg down from there 
quite straight in utter defiance of anatomy. 

‘Give me a yard of that rope, quick!’ said the duchess. 

Winyatt cut her a length of the line with his knife and handed it to her. 
Already she was hauling at her petticoats; the appalled Hornblower saw a 
gleam of white thigh above her stocking tops before he tore his glance away. 
The fog was certainly thinning. 

‘You can look at me now,’ said the duchess; but her petticoats only just fell in 
time as Hornblower looked round again. ‘They’re inside my shift, next to my 
skin as I promised. With these Directory fashions no one wears stays any more. 
So I tied the rope round my waist outside my shift. One envelope is flat against 
my chest and the other against my back. Would you suspect an5rthing?’ 

She turned round for Homblower’s inspection. 

‘No, nothing shows,’ he said. ‘I must thank Your Grace.’ 

‘There is a certain thickening,’ said the duchess, ‘but it does not matter what 
the Spaniards suspect as long as they do not suspect the truth.’ 

Momentary cessation of the need for action brought some embarrassment to 
Hornblower. To discuss with a woman her shift and stays-or the absence of 
them-was a strange thing to do. 

A watery sun, still nearly level, was breaking through the mist and shining in 
his eyes. The mainsail cast a watery shadow on the deck. With every second the 
sun was growing brighter. 
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‘Here it comesj’ said Hunter. 

The horizon ahead expanded rapidly^ from a few yards to a hundred, from a 
hundred yards to half a mile. The sea was covered with ships. No less than six 
were in plain sight, four ships of the line and two big frigates, with the red- 
and“gold of Spain at their mastheads, and, what marked them even more 
obviously as Spaniards, huge wooden crosses hanging at their peaks. 

‘Wear ship again, Mr Hunter,’ said Hornblower. ‘Back into the fog.’ 

That was the once chance of safety. Those ships running down towards 
them were bound to ask questions, and they could not hope to avoid them all. 
Le Rive spun round on her heel, but the fog-bank from which she had emerged 
was already attentuated, sucked up by the thirsty sun. They could see a 
drifting stretch of it ahead, but it was lazily rolling away from them at the same 
time as it was dwindling. The heavy sound of a cannon shot reached their ears, 
and close on their starboard quarter a ball threw up a fountain of water before 
plunging into the side of a wave just ahead. Hornblower looked round just in 
time to see the last of the puff of smoke from the bows of the frigate astern 
pursuing them. 

‘Starboard two points,’ he said to the helmsman, trying to gauge at one and 
the same moment the frigate’s course, the direction of the wind, the bearing of 
the other ships, and that of the thin last nucleus of that wisp of fog. 

‘Starboard two points,’ said the helmsman. 

‘Fore and main sheetsl’ said Hunter. 

Another shot, far astern this time but laid true for line; Hornblower 
suddenly remembered the duchess. 

‘You must go below. Your Grace,’ he said curtly. 

‘Oh, no, no, no!’ burst out the duchess with angry vehemence. ‘Please let me 
stay here. I can’t go below to where that seasick maid of mine lies hoping to die. 
Not in that stinking box of a cabin.’ 

There would be no safety in that cabin, Hornblower reflected-Le Rive's 
scantlings were too fragile to keep out any shot at all. Down below the water 
line in the hold the women might be safe, but they would have to lie flat on top 
of beef barrels. 

‘Sail ahead!’ screamed the lookout. 

The mist there was parting and the outline of a ship of the line was emerging 
from it, less than a mile away and on almost the same course as Le Rive's, 
Thud-thud from the frigate astern. Those gimshots by now would have 
warned the whole Spanish fleet that something unusual was happening. The 
battleship ahead would know that the little sloop was being pursued. A ball 
tore through the air close by, with its usual terrifying noise. The ship ahead 
was awaiting their coming; Hornblower saw her topsails slowly turning, 

‘Hands to the sheets!’ said Hornblower. ‘Mr Hunter, jibe her over.’ 

Le Rive came round again, heading for the lessening gap on the port side. 
The frigate astern turned to intercept. More jets of smoke from her bows. 
With an appalling noise a shot passed within a few feet of Hornblower, so that 
the wind of it made him stagger. There was a hole in the mainsail. 

‘Your Grace,’ said Hornblower, ‘those aren’t warning shots — ’ 

It was the ship of the line which fired them, having succeeded in clearing 
away and ma nnin g some of her upper-deck guns. It was as if the end of the 
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world had come. One shot hit Le Revels hull, and they felt the deck heave 
under their feet as a result as if the little ship were disintegrating. But the mast 
was hit at the same moment, stays and shrouds parting, splinters raining 
all round. Mast, sails, boom, gaff and all went from above them over the 
side to windward. The wreckage dragged in the sea and turned the helpless 
wreck round with the last of her w^ay. The little group aft stood momentarily 
dazed. 

‘Anybody hurt?’ asked Hornblower, recovering himself. 

‘On’y a scratch, sir,’ said one voice. 

It seemed a miracle that no one was killed. 

‘Carpenter’s mate, sound the well,’ said Hornblower and then, recollecting 
himself, ‘No, damn it. Belay that order. If the Dons can save the ship, let ’em 
try.’ 

Already the ship of the line whose salvo had done the damage was filling her 
topsails again and bearing away from them, while the frigate which had 
pursued them w^as running down on them fast. A w^ailing figure came 
scrambling out of the afterhatch way. It was the duchess’s maid, so mad with 
terror that her seasickness w^as forgotten. The duchess put a protective arm 
round her and tried to comfort her. 

‘Your Grace had better look to your baggage,’ said Hornblower. ‘No doubt 
you’ll be leaving us shortly for other quarters with the Dons. I hope you will be 
more comfortable.’ 

He w^as trying desperately hard to speak in a matter-of-fact w^ay, as if 
nothing out of the ordinary W’ere happening, as if he were not soon to be a 
prisoner of the Spaniards; but the duchess saw’ the w-orking of the usually firm 
mouth, and marked how’ the hands w^ere tight clenched. 

'How’ can I tell you how* sorry I am about this?’ asked the duchess, her voice 
soft with pity. 

'That makes it the harder for me to bear,’ said Hornblow^er, and he even 
forced a smile. 

The Spanish frigate was just rounding-to, a cable’s length to windward. 

‘Please, sir,’ said Htmter. 

‘Well?’ 

‘We can fight, sir. You give the w^ord. Cold shot to drop in the boats when 
they tr^- to board. We could beat ’em off once, perhaps.’ 

Hornblow’er’s tortured misery nearly made him snap out ‘Don’t be a fool’, 
but he checked himself. He contented himself with pointing to the frigate. 
Tw’enty guns were glaring at them at far less than point-blank range. The 
very boat the frigate w^as hoisting out w-ould be manned by at least twice as 
many men as Le Rive carried-she w’as no bigger than many a pleasure yacht. 
It was not odds of ten to one, or a hundred to one, but odds of ten thousand 
to one. 

‘I understand, sir,’ said Hunter. 

Now the Spanish frigate’s boat was in the water, about to shove off. 

‘A private word with you please, Mr Hornblower,’ said the duchess 
suddenly. 

Hunter and Winyatt heard w^hat she said, and withdrew out of earshot. 

‘Yes, Your Grace?’ said Hornblower. 
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The duchess stood there, still with her arm round her weeping maid, looking 
straight at him. 

‘I’m no more of a duchess than you are,’ she said. 

‘Good God!’ said Hornblower. ‘Who-who are you, then?’ 

‘Kitty Cobham.’ 

The name meant a little to Hornblower, but only a little. 

‘You’re too young for that name to have any memories for you, Mr 
Hornblower, I see. It’s five years since I last trod the boards.’ 

That was it. Kitty Cobham the actress. 

‘I can’t tell it all now,’ said the duchess-the Spanish boat was dancing over 
the waves towards them. ‘But when the French marched into Florence that 
was only the last of my misfortunes. I was penniless when I escaped from 
them. Who would lift a finger for a onetime actress-one who had been 
betrayed and deserted? What was I to do? But a duchess-that was another 
story. Old Dalrymple at Gibraltar could not do enough for the Duchess of 
Wharfedale.’ 

‘Why did you choose that title?’ asked Hornblower in spite of himself. 

‘I knew of her,’ said the duchess with a shrug of the shoulders. ‘I knew her to 
be what I played her as. That was why I chose her - 1 always played character 
parts better than straight comedy. And not nearly so tedious in a long role.’ 

‘But my despatches!’ said Hornblower in a sudden panic of realization. 
‘Give them back, quick.’ 

‘If you wish me to,’ said the duchess. ‘But I can still be the duchess when the 
Spaniards come. They will still set me free as speedily as they can. I’ll guard 
those despatches better than my life~I swear it, I swear it! In less than a 
month, I’ll deliver them, if you trust me.’ 

Hornblower looked at the pleading eyes. She might be a spy, ingeniously 
trying to preserve the despatches from being thrown overboard before the 
Spaniards took possession. But no spy could have hoped that Le Rive would 
run into the midst of the Spanish fleet. 

‘I made use of the bottle, I know,’ said the Duchess. ‘I drank. Yes, I did. But 
I stayed sober in Gibraltar, didn’t I? And I won’t touch a drop, not a drop, 
until I’m in England. I’ll swear that, too. Please, sir-please. I beg of you. Let 
me do what I can for my country.’ 

It was a strange decision for a man of nineteen to have to make-one who had 
never exchanged a word with an actress in his life before. A harsh voice 
overside told him that the Spanish boat was about to hook on, 

‘Keep them, then,’ said Homblow^er. ‘Deliver them when you can.’ 

He had not taken his eyes from her face. He was looking for a gleam of 
triumph in her expression. Had he seen anything of the sort he would have 
torn the despatches from her body at that moment. But all he saw was the 
natural look of pleasure, and it was then that he made up his mind to trust 
her— not before. 

‘Oh, thank you, sir,’ said the duchess. 

The Spanish boat had hooked on now, and a Spanish lieutenant was 
awkwardly trying to climb aboard. He arrived on the deck on his hands and 
knees, and Hornblower stepped over to receive him as he got to his feet. Captor 
and captive exchange bows. Hornblower could not understand what the 
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Spaniard said, but obviously they were formal sentences that he was using. 
The Spaniard caught sight of the two women aft and halted in surprise; 
Hornblower hastily made the presentation in what he hoped was Spanish. 

'Sehor el tenente Espanol/ he said. 'Sehora la Duquesa de Wharfedale.' 

The title clearly had its effect; the lieutenant bowed profoundly, and his bow 
was received with the most lofty aloofness by the duchess. Hornblower could 
be sure the despatches were safe. That was some alleviation of the misery of 
standing here on the deck of his water-logged little ship, a prisoner of the 
Spaniards. As he waited he heard, from far to leeward, roll upon roll of 
thunder coming up against the wind. No thunder could endure that long. 
\X'hat he could hear must be the broadsides of ships in action-of fleets in 
action. Somewhere over there by Cape St Vincent the British fleet must have 
caught the Spaniards at last. Fiercer and fiercer sounded the roll of the 
artillery. There was excitement among the Spaniards who had scrambled on to 
the deck of Le Reve^ while Hornblower stood bareheaded waiting to be taken 
into captivity. 

Captivity was a dreadful thing. Once the numbness had worn off 
Hornblower came to realize what a dreadful thing it was. Not even the news of 
the dreadful battering which the Spanish navy had received at St Vincent 
could relieve the misery and despair of being a prisoner. It was not the physical 
conditions-ten square feet of floor space per man in an empty sail loft at Ferrol 
along with other captive warrant ofiicers-for they were no worse than w^hat a 
junior officer often had to put up with at sea. It was the loss of freedom, the fact 
of being a captive, that was so dreadful. 

There were four months of it before the first letter came through to 
Hornblower; the Spanish government, inefficient in all ways, had the worst 
postal system in Europe. But here was the letter, addressed and re-addressed, 
now safely in his hands after he had practically snatched it from a stupid 
Spanish non-commissioned officer who had been puzzling over the strange 
name. Hornblower did not know the handwriting, and when he broke the seal 
and opened the letter the salutation made him think for a moment that he had 
opened someone else’s letter. 

‘Darling Boy,’ it began. Now who on earth would call him that? He read on 
in a dream. 

‘Darling Boy, 

I hope it will give you happiness to hear that what you gave me has reached its 
destination. They told me, w^hen I delivered it, that you are a prisoner, and my 
heart bleeds for you. And they told me too that they were pleased with you for 
what you had done. And one of those admirals is a shareholder in Drury Lane. 
Whoever would have thought of such a thing? But he smiled at me, and I smiled at 
him, I did not know he was a shareholder then, and I only smiled out of the 
kindness of my heart. And all that I told him about my dangers and perils with my 
precious burden were only histrionic exercises, I am afraid. Yet he believed me, 
and so struck was he by my smile and my adventures, that he demanded a pan for 
me from Sherry, and behold, now I am playing second lead, usually a tragic 
mother, and receiving the acclaim of the groundlings. There are compensations in 
growing old, which I am discovering too. And I have not tasted wine since I saw 
you last, nor shall I ever again. As one more rew^ard, my admiral promised me that 
he would forward this letter to you in the next canel-an expression which no 
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doubt means more to you than to me. I only hope that it reaches you in good time 
and brings you comfort in your affliction. 

I pray nightly for you. 

Ever your devoted friend^ 
Katharine Cobham.’ 

Comfort in his affliction? A little, perhaps. There was some comfort in 
knowing that the despatches had been delivered; there was some comfort in a 
second-hand report that Their Lordships were pleased with him. There was 
comfort even in knowing that the duchess was re-established on the stage. But 
the sum total was nothing compared with his misery. 

Here was a guard come to bring him to the commandant, and beside the 
commandant was the Irish renegade who served as interpreter. There were 
further papers on the commandant’s desk-it looked as if the same cartel which 
had brought in Kitty Cobham’s note had brought in letters for the 
commandant. 

‘Good afternoon, sir,’ said the commandant, always polite, offering a chair. 
‘Good afternoon, sir, and many thanks,’ said Hornblower. He was learning 
Spanish slowly and painfully. 

‘You have been promoted,’ said the Irishman in English. 

‘W-what?’ said Hornblower. 

‘Promoted,’ said the Irishman. ‘Here is the letter-“The Spanish authorities 
are informed that on account of his meritorious service the acting-commission 
of Mr Horatio Hornblower, midshipman and acting-lieutenant, has been 
confirmed. Their Lordships of the Admiralty express their confidence that Mr 
Horatio Hornblower will be admitted immediately to the privileges of 
commissioned rank.” There you are, young man.’ 

‘My felicitations, sir,’ said the commandant. 

‘Many thanks, sir,’ said Hornblower. 

The commandant was a kindly old gentleman with a pleasant smile for the 
awkward young man. He went on to say more, but Hornb lower’s Spanish was 
not equal to the technicalities he used, and Hornblower in despair looked at the 
interpreter. 

‘Now that you are a commissioned officer,’ said the latter, ‘you will be 
transferred to the quarters for captured officers.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Hornblower. 

‘You will receive the half pay of your rank.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

‘And your parole will be accepted. You will be at liberty to visit in the town 
and the neighbourhood for two hours each day on giving your parole.’ 
‘Thank you,’ said Hornblower. 

Perhaps, during the long months which followed, it was some mitigation of 
his unhappiness that for two hours each day his parole gave him freedom; 
freedom to wander in the streets of the little town, to have a cup of chocolate or 
a glass of wine-providing he had any money-making polite and laborious 
conversation with Spanish soldiers or sailors or civilians. But it was better to 
spend his two hours wandering over the goat paths of the headland in the wind 
and the sun, in the companionship of the sea, which might alleviate the sick 
misery of captivity. There was slightly better food, slightly better quarters. 
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And there was the knowledge that now he was a lieutenant, that he held the 
King’s commission, that if ever, ever, the war should end and he should be set 
free he could starve on half pay-for with the end of the war there would be no 
employment for junior lieutenants. But he had earned his promotion. He had 
gained the approval of authority, that was something to think about on his 
solitary walks. 

There came a day of south-westerly gales, with the wind shrieking in from 
across the Atlantic. Across three thousand miles of water it came, building up 
its strength unimpeded on its way, and heaping up the sea into racing 
mountain ridges which came crashing in upon the Spanish coast in thunder 
and spray. Hornblow-er stood on the headland above Ferroll harbour, holding 
his worn greatcoat about him as he leaned forw^ard into the wind to keep his 
footing. So powerful was the wind that it was difficult to breathe while facing 
it. If he turned his back he could breathe more easily, but then the wind blew 
his wild hair forward over his eyes, almost inverted his greatcoat over his head, 
and furthermore forced him into little tottering steps down the slope towards 
Ferrol, whither he had no wish to return at present. For two hours he was 
alone and free, and those two hours were precious. He could breathe the 
Atlantic air, he could walk, he could do as he liked during that time. He could 
stare out to sea; it was not imusual to catch sight, from the headland, of some 
British ship of war which might be working slowly along the coast in the hope 
of snapping up a coasting vessel while keeping a watchful eye upon the Spanish 
naval activity. When such a ship went by during Hornblower’ s two hours of 
freedom, he would stand and gaze at it, as a man dying of thirst might gaze at a 
bucket of water held beyond his reach; he would note all the little details, the 
cut of the topsails and the style of the paint, while misery wrung his bowels. 
For this w'as the end of his second year as a prisoner of war. For twenty-two 
months, for twenty-two hours every day, he had been under lock and key, 
herded with five other junior lieutenants in a single room in the fortress of 
Ferrol. And today the wind roared by him, shouting in its outrageous freedom. 
He was facing into the wind; before him lay Corunna, its white houses 
resembling pieces of sugar scattered over the slopes. Between him and 
Coruima was all the open space of Corunna Bay, flogged white by the wind, 
and on his left hand was the narrow entrance to Ferrol Bay. On his right was 
the open Atlantic; from the foot of the low cliffs there the long wicked reef of 
the Dientes del Diablo-the Devil’s Teeth-ran out to the northward, square 
across the path of the racing rollers driven by the wind. At half-minute 
intervals the rollers would crash against the reef with an impact that shook 
even the solid headland on which Hornblower stood, and each roller dissolved 
into spray which was instantly whirled away by the wind to reveal again the 
long black tusks of the rocks. 

Hornblower was not alone on the headland; a few yards away from him a 
Spanish militia artilleryman on lookout duty gazed with watery eyes through a 
telescope with which he continually swept the seaward horizon. When at war 
with England it was necessary to be vigilant; a fleet might suddenly appear 
over the horizon, to land a little army to capture Ferrol, and bum the dockyard 
installations and the ships. No hope of that today, thought Homblower-there 
could be no landing of troops on that raging lee shore. 
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But all the same the sentry was undoubtedly staring very fixedly through his 
telescope right to windward; the sentry wiped his streaming eyes with his coat 
sleeve and stared again. Hornblower peered in the same direction^ unable to 
see what it was that had attracted the sentry’s attention. The sentry muttered 
something to himself^ and then turned and ran clumsily down to the little stone 
guardhouse where sheltered the rest of the militia detachment stationed there 
to man the guns of the battery on the headland. He returned with the sergeant 
of the guard, who took the telescope and peered out to windward in the 
direction pointed out by the sentry. The two of them jabbered in their 
barbarous Gallego dialect; in two years of steady application Hornblower had 
mastered Galician as well as Castilian, but in that howling gale he could not 
intercept a word. Then finally, just as the sergeant nodded in agreement, 
Hornblower saw with his naked eyes what they were discussing. A pale grey 
square on the horizon above the grey sea-a ship’s topsail. She must be running 
before the gale making for the shelter of Corunna or Ferrol. 

It was a rash thing for a ship to do, because it would be no easy matter for her 
to round-to into Corunna Bay and anchor, and it would be even harder for her 
to hit off the narrow entrance to the Ferrol inlet. A cautious captain would claw 
out to sea and heave-to with a generous amount of sea room until the wind 
moderated. These Spanish captains, said Hornblower to himself, with a shrug 
of his shoulders; but naturally they would always wish to make harbour as 
quickly as possible when the Royal Navy was sweeping the seas. But the 
sergeant and the sentry were more excited than the appearance of a single ship 
would seem to justify. Hornblower could contain himself no longer, and edged 
up to the chattering pair, mentally framing his sentences in the unfamiliar 
tongue. 

‘Please, gentlemen,’ he said, and then started again, shouting against the 
wind. ‘Please, gentlemen, what is it that you see?’ 

The sergeant gave him a glance, and then, reaching some undiscoverable 
decision, handed over the telescope-Hornblower could hardly restrain 
himself from snatching it from his hands. With the telescope to his eye he 
could see far better; he could see a ship-rigged vessel, under close-reefed 
topsails (and that was much more sail than it was wise to carry) hurtling wildly 
towards them. And then a moment later he saw the other square of grey. 
Another topsail. Another ship. The foretopmast was noticeably shorter than 
the maintopmast, and not only that, but the whole effect was familiar-she was 
a British ship of war, a British frigate, plunging along in hot pursuit of the 
other, which seemed most likely to be a Spanish privateer. It was a close chase; 
it would be a very near thing, whether the Spaniard would reach the protection 
of the shore batteries before the frigate overhauled her. He lowered the 
telescope to rest his eye, and instantly the sergeant snatched it from him. He 
had been watching the Englishman’s face, and Homblower’s expression had 
told him what he wanted to know. Those two ships out there were behaving in 
such a way as to justify his rousing his officer and giving the alarm. Sergeant 
and sentry went running back to the guardhouse, and in a few moments the 
artillerymen were pouring out to man the batteries on the verge of the cliff. 
Soon enough came a moimted officer urging his horse up the path; a single 
glance through the telescope sufficed for him. He went clattering down to the 
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battery and the next moment the boom of a gun from there alerted the rest of 
the defences. The flag of Spain rose up the flagstaff beside the battery, and 
Hornblower saw an answering flag rise up the flagstaff on San Anton 'where 
another battery guarded Corunna Bay. All the guns of the harbour defences 
were now manned, and there would be no mercy shown to any English ship that 
came in range. 

Pursuer and pursued had covered quite half the distance already towards 
Corunna. They were hull-up over the horizon now to Hornblower on the 
headland, who could see them plunging madly over the grey sea- Hornblower 
momentarily expected to see them carry away their topmasts or their sails blow 
from the bolt-ropes. The frigate was half a mile astern still, and she would have 
to be much closer than that to have any hope of hitting with her guns in that sea. 
Here came the commandant and his staff, clattering on horseback up the path to 
see the climax of the drama; the commandant caught sight of Hornblower and 
doffed his hat with Spanish courtesy, while Hornblower, hatless, tried to bow 
with equal courtesy. Hornblower walked over to him with an urgent 
request-he had to lay his hand on the Spaniard’s saddlebow and shout up into 
his face to be understood. 

‘My parole expires in ten minutes, sir,’ he yelled. ‘May I please extend it? 
May I please stay?’ 

‘Yes, stay, senor,’ said the commandant generously. 

Hornblower watched the chase, and at the same time observed closely the 
preparations for defence. He had given his parole, but no part of the 
gentlemanly code prevented him from taking note of all he could see. One day 
he might be free, and one day it might be useful to know all about the defences 
of Ferrol. Everyone else of the large group on the headland was watching the 
chase, and excitement rose higher as the ships came racing nearer. The English 
captain was keeping a hundred yards or more to seaward of the Spaniard, but 
he was quite unable to overhaul her-in fact it seemed to Hornblower as if the 
Spaniard was actually increasing his lead. But the English frigate being to 
seaward meant that escape in that direction was cut off. Any turn away from the 
land would reduce the Spaniard’s lead to a negligible distance. If he did not get 
into Corunna Bay or Ferrol Inlet he was doomed. 

Now he was level with the Corunna headland, and it was time to put his helm 
hard over and turn into the bay and hope that his anchors would hold in the lee 
of the headland. But with a wind of that violence hurtling against cliffs and 
headlands strange things can happen. A flaw of wind coming out of the bay 
must have caught her aback as she tried to round-to. Hornblower saw her 
stagger, saw her reel as the backlash died away and the gale caught her again. 
She was laid over almost on her beam-ends and as she righted herself 
Hornblower saw a momentary gap open up in her maintopsail. It was 
momentary because from the time the gap appeared the life of the topsail was 
momentary; the gap appeared and at once the sail vanished, blown into ribbons 
as soon as its continuity was impaired. With the loss of its balancing pressure 
the ship became unmanageable; the gale pressing against the foretopsail swung 
her round again before the wind like a weathervane. If there had been time to 
spare to set a fragment of sail farther aft she would have been saved, but in those 
enclosed waters there was no time to spare. At one moment she was 
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about 16 round the Corunna headland; at the next she had lost the opportunity 
for ever. 

There was still the chance that she might fetch the opening to the Ferrol 
inlet; the wind was nearly fair for her to do that-nearly. Hornblower on the 
Ferrol headland was thinking along with the Spanish captain down there on 
the heaving deck. He saw him try to steady the ship so as to head for the narrow 
entrance^ notorious among seamen for its diflHculty. He saw him get her on her 
course;, and for a few seconds as she flew across the mouth of the bay it seemed 
as if the Spaniard would succeed^ against all probability, in exactly hitting oflf 
the entrance to the inlet. Then the backlash hit her again. Had she been quick 
on the helm she might still have been safe, but with her sail pressure so 
outbalanced she was bound to be slow in her response to her rudder. The 
shrieking wind blew her bows round, and it was instantly obvious too, that she 
was doomed, but the Spanish captain played the game out to the last. He would 
not pile his ship up against the foot of the low cliffs. He put his helm hard over; 
with the aid of the wind rebounding from the cliffs he made a gallant attempt to 
clear the Ferrol headland altogether and give himself a chance to claw out to 
sea. 

A gallant attempt, but doomed to failure as soon as begun; he actually 
cleared the headland, but the wind blew his bows round again, and, bows first, 
the ship plunged right at the long jagged line of the Devil’s Teeth. 
Hornblower, the commandant, and everyone, hurried across the headland to 
look down at the final act of the tragedy. With tremendous speed, driving 
straight before the wind, she raced at the reef. A roller picked her up as she 
neared it and seemed to increase her speed. Then she struck, and vanished 
from sight for a second as the roller burst into spray all about her. When the 
spray cleared she lay there transformed. Her three masts had all gone with the 
shock, and it was only a black hulk which emerged from the white foam. Her 
speed and the roller behind her had carried her almost over the reef— doubtless 
tearing her bottom out-and she hung by her stern, which stood out clear of the 
water, while her bows were just submerged in the comparatively still water in 
the lee of the reef. 

There were men still alive on her. Hornblower could see them crouching for 
shelter under the break of her poop. Another Atlantic roller came surging up, 
and exploded on the Devil’s Teeth, wrapping the wreck round with spray. But 
yet she emerged again, black against the creaming foam. She had cleared the 
reef sufficiently far to find shelter for most of her length in the lee of the thing 
that had destroyed her. Hornblower could see those living creatures crouching 
on her deck. They had a little longer to live-they might live five minutes, 
perhaps, if they were lucky. Five hours if they were not. 

All round him the Spaniards were shouting maledictions. Women were 
weeping; some of the men were shaking their fists with rage at the British 
frigate, which, well satisfied with the destruction of her victim, had rounded- 
to in time and was now clawing out to sea again under storm canvas. It was 
horrible to see those poor devils down there die. If some larger wave than 
usual, bursting on the reef, did not lift the stern of the wreck clear so that she 
sank, she would still break up for the survivors to be whirled away with the 
fragments. And, if it took a long time for her to break up, the wretched men 
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sheltering there would not be able to endure the constant beating of the cold 
spray upon them. Something should be done to save them^ but no boat could 
round the headland and weather the Devil’s Teeth to reach the wreck. That 
was so obvious as not to call for a second thought. But . . , Hornb lower s 
thoughts began to race as he started to work on the alternatives. The 
commandant on his horse was speaking vehemently to a Spanish naval officer, 
clearly on the same subject, and the naval officer was spreading his hands and 
saying that any attempt would be hopeless. And yet ... For two years 
Hornblower had been a prisoner; all his pent-up restlessness was seeking an 
outlet, and after two years of the misery of confinement he did not care 
whether he lived or died. He went up to the commandant and broke into the 
argument. 

‘Sir,’ he said, ‘let me try to save them. Perhaps from the little bay there. . . . 
Perhaps some of the fishermen would come with me.’ 

The commandant looked at the officer and the officer shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘What do you suggest, sir?’ asked the commandant of Hornblower. 

'We might carry a boat across the headland from the dockyard,’ said 
Hornblower, struggling to word his ideas in Spanish, ‘but we must be 
quick-quick!’ 

He pointed to the wTeck, and force was added to his words by the sight of a 
roller bursting over the Devil’s Teeth. 

‘How would you carry a boat?’ asked the commandant. 

To shout his plan in English against that wind w^ould have been a strain; to 
do so in Spanish was beyond him. 

‘I can show you at the dockyard, sir,’ he yelled. ‘I cannot explain. But we 
must hurry!’ 

‘You want to go to the dockyard, then?’ 

‘Yes-oh, yes.’ 

‘Mount behind me, sir,’ said the commandant. 

Awkwardly Hornblower scrambled up to a seat astride the horse’s haunches 
and clutched at the commandant’s belt. He bumped frightfully as the animal 
wheeled round and trotted down the slope. All the idlers of the town and 
garrison ran beside them. 

The dockyard at Ferrol was almost a phantom organization, withered away 
like a tree deprived of its roots, thanks to the British blockade. Situated as it 
was at the most distant comer of Spain, connected with the interior by only the 
roughest of roads, it relied on receiving its supplies by sea, and any such 
reliance was likely with British cmisers off the coast to be disappointed. The 
last visit of Spanish ships of war had stripped the place of almost all its stores, 
and many of the dockyard hands had been pressed as seamen at the same time. 
But all that Hornblower needed was there, as he knew, thanks to his careful 
observation. He slid off the horse’s hindquarters— miraculously avoiding an 
instinctive kick from the irritated animal-and collected his thoughts. He 
pointed to a low dray— a mere platform on wheels— which was used for carrying 
beef barrels and brandy kegs to the pier. 

‘Horses,’ he said, and a dozen willing hands set to work harnessing a team. 

Beside the jetty floated half a dozen boats. There was tackle and shears, all 
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the apparatus necessary for swinging heavy weights about. To put slings under 
a boat and swing her up was the work of only a minute or two. These Spaniards 
might be dilatory and lazy as a rule^ but inspire them with the need for instant 
action, catch their enthusiasm, present them with a novel plan, and they would 
work like madmen-and some of them were skilled workmen, too. Oars, mast 
and sail (not that they would need the sail), rudder, tiller and balers were all 
present. A group came running from a store shed with chocks for the boat, and 
the moment these were set up on the dray the dray was backed under the tackle 
and the boat lowered on to them. 

‘Empty barrels,’ said Hornblower. ‘Little ones-so.’ 

A swarthy Galician fisherman grasped his intention at once, and amplified 
Hornblower’s halting sentences with voluble explanation. A dozen empty 
water breakers, with their bungs driven well home, were brought, and the 
swarthy fisherman climbed on the dray and began to lash them under the 
thwarts. Properly secured, they would keep the boat afloat even were she filled 
to the gunwale with water. 

‘I want six men,’ shouted Hornblower, standing on the dray and looking 
round at the crowd. ‘Six fishermen who know little boats.’ 

The swarthy fisherman lashing the breakers in the boat looked up from his 
task. 

‘I know whom we need, sir,’ he said. 

He shouted a string of names, and half a dozen men came forward; burly, 
weather-beaten fellows, with the self-reliant look in their faces of men used to 
meeting difficulties. It was apparent that the swarthy Galician was their 
captain, 

‘Let us go, then,’ said Hornblower, but the Galician checked him. 

Hornblower did not hear what he said, but some of the crowd nodded, 
turned away, and came hastening back staggering under a breaker of fresh 
water and a box that must contain biscuit. Hornblower was cross with himself 
for forgetting the possibility of their being blown out to sea. And the 
commandant, still sitting his horse and watching these preparations with a 
keen eye, took note of these stores too. 

‘Remember, sir, that I have your parole,’ he said. 

‘You have my parole, sir,’ said Hornblower-for a few blessed moments he 
had actually forgotten that he was a prisoner. 

The stores were safely put away into the sternsheets and the fishing-boat 
captain caught Hornblower’s eye and got a nod from him. 

‘Let us go,’ he roared to the crowd. 

The iron-shod hoofs clashed on the cobbles and the dray lurched forward, 
with men leading the horses, men swarming alongside, and Hornblower and 
the captain riding on the dray like triumphing generals in a procession. They 
went through the dockyard gate, along the level main street of the little town, 
and turned up a steep lane which climbed the ridge constituting the backbone 
of the headland. The enthusiasm of the crowd was still lively; when the horses 
slowed as they breasted the slope a hxmdred men pushed at the back, strained 
at the sides, tugged at the traces to run the dray up the hillside. At the crest the 
lane became a track, but the dray still lurched and rumbled along. From the 
track diverted an even worse track, winding its way sideways down the slope 
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through arbutus and myrtle towards the sandy cove which Hornbiower had 
first had in mind-on fine days he had seen fishermen working a seine net on 
that beach, and he himself had taken note of it as a suitable place for a landing 
party should the Royal Navy ever plan a descent against Ferrol. 

The wind was blowing as wildly as ever; it shrieked round Hornbiower’ s 
ears. The sea as it came in view was chaotic with wave-crests, and then as they 
turned a shoulder of the slope they could see the line of the Devil’s Teeth 
running out from the shore up there to windward, and still hanging 
precariously from their jagged fangs w^as the wreck, black against the seething 
foam. Somebody raised a shout at the sight, ever^^body heaved at the dray, so 
that the horses actually broke into a trot and the dray leaped and bounced over 
the obstructions in its way. 

"Slowly,’ roared Hornbiower. ‘Slowly!’ 

If they were to break an axle or smash a w’heel at this moment the attempt 
would end in ludicrous failure. The commandant on his horse enforced 
Hornblower’s cries with loud orders of his own, and restrained the reckless 
enthusiasm of his people. More sedately the dray went on down the trail to the 
edge of the sandy beach. The wind picked up even the damp sand and flung it 
stinging into the faces, but only small waves broke here, for the beach was in a 
recess in the shoreline, the south-westerly wind was blowing a trifle off shore 
here, and up to windward the Devil’s Teeth broke the force of the rollers as 
they raced along in a direction nearly parallel to the shoreline. The wheels 
plunged into the sand and the horses stopped at the water’s edge. A score of 
willing hands unharnessed them and a hundred willing arms thrust the dray 
out into the water-all these things were easy with such vast manpower 
available. As the first wave broke over the floor of the dray the crew scrambled 
up and stood ready. There were rocks here, but mighty heaves by the 
militiamen and the dockyard workers waist-deep in water forced the dray over 
them. The boat almost floated off its chocks, and the crew forced it clear and 
scrambled aboard, the wind beginning to swing her immediately. They 
grabbed for their oars and put their backs into half a dozen fierce strokes which 
brought her under command; the Galician captain had already laid a steering 
oar in the notch in the stern, with no attempt at shipping rudder and tiller. As 
he braced himself to steer he glanced at Hornbiower, who tacitly left the job to 
him. 

Hornbiower, bent against the wind, was standing in the stemsheets 
planning a route through the rocks which would lead them to the wreck. The 
shore and the friendly beach were gone now, incredibly far away, and the boat 
was struggling out through a welter of water with the wind howling round her. 
In those jumbled waves her motion was senseless and she lurched in every 
direction successively. It was well that the boatmen were used to rowing in 
broken water so that their oars kept the boat under way, giving the captain the 
means by which, tugging fiercely at the steering oar, he could guide her 
through that maniacal confusion. Hornbiower, planning his course, was able 
to guide the captain by his gestures, so that the captain could devote all the 
necessary attention to keeping the boat from being suddenly capsized by an 
unexpected wave. The wind howled, and the boat heaved and pitched as she 
met each lumpy wave, but yard by yard they were struggling up to the wreck. 
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If there was any order in the waves at all, they were swinging round the outer 
end of the Devil’s Teethe so that the boat had to be carefully steered^ turning to 
meet the waves with her bows and then turning back to gain precarious yards 
against the wind. Hornblower spared a glance for the men at the oars; at every 
second they were exerting their utmost strength. There could never be a 
moment’s respite-tug and strain^ tug and strain^ until Hornblower wondered 
how human hearts and sinews could endure it. 

But they were edging up towards the wreck. Hornblower, when the wind and 
spray allowed, could see the whole extent of her canted deck now. He could see 
human figures cowering under the break of the poop. He saw somebody there 
wave an arm to him. Next moment his attention was called aw^ay when a jagged 
monster suddenly leaped out of the sea twenty yards ahead. For a second he 
could not imagine what it was, and then it leaped clear again and he recognized 
it-the butt end of a broken mast. The mast was still anchored to the ship by a 
single surviving shroud attached to the upper end of the mast and to the ship, 
and the mast, drifting down to leeward, was jerking and leaping on the waves as 
though some sea god below the surface was threatening them with his wrath. 
Hornblower called the steersman’s attention to the menace and received a nod 
in return; the steersman’s shouted ‘Nombre de Dios’ was whirled away in the 
wind. They kept clear of the mast, and as they pulled up along it Hornblower 
could form a clearer notion of the speed of their progress now that he had a 
stationary object to help his judgement. He could see the painful inches gained 
at each frantic tug on the oars, and could see how the boat stopped dead or even 
went astern when the wilder gusts hit her, the oar blades pulling ineffectively 
through the water. Every inch of gain was only won at the cost of an infinity of 
labour. 

Now they were past the mast, close to the submerged bows of the ship, and 
close enough to the Devil’s Teeth to be deluged with spray as each wave burst 
on the farther side of the reef. There were inches of water washing back and 
forth in the bottom of the boat, but there was neither time nor opportunity to 
bale it out. This was the trickiest part of the whole effort, to get close enough 
alongside the wreck to be able to take off the survivors without stoving in the 
boat; there were wicked fangs of rock all about the after end of the wreck, while 
forward, although the forecastle was above the surface at times the forward part 
of the waist was submerged. But the ship was canted a little over to port, 
towards them, which made the approach easier. When the water was at its 
lowest level, immediately before the next roller broke on the reef, Hornblower, 
standing up and craning his neck, could see no rocks beside the wreck in the 
middle part of the waist where the deck came down to water level. It was easy to 
direct the steersman towards that particular point, and then, as the boat moved 
in, to wave his arms and demand the attention of the little group under the 
break of the poop, and to point to the spot to which they were approaching. A 
wave burst upon the reef, broke over the stern of the wreck, and filled the boat 
almost full. She swung back and forth in the eddies, but the kegs kept her afloat 
and quick handling of the steering oar and lusty rowing kept her from being 
dashed against either the wreck or the rocks. 

‘Now!’ shouted Homblower-it did not matter that he spoke English at this 
decisive moment. The boat surged forward, while the survivors, releasing 
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themselves from the lashings which had held them in their shelter, came 
slithering down the deck towards them. 

It was a little of a shock to see there were but four of them-twenty or thirty 
men must have been swept overboard when the ship hit the reef. The bows of 
the boat moved towards the wreck. At a shouted order from the steersman the 
oars fell still. One survivor braced himself and flung himself into the bows. A 
stroke of the oars, a tug at the steering oar, and the boat nosed forward again, 
and another survivor plunged into the boat. Then Hornblower, who had been 
watching the sea, saw the next breaker rear up over the reef. At his warning 
shout the boat backed away to safety-comparative safety- while the remaining 
survivors went scrambling back up the deck to the shelter of the poop. The 
wave burst and roared, the foam hissed and the spray rattled, and then they 
crept up to the wreck again. The third survivor poised himself for his leap, 
mistimed it, and fell into the sea, and no one ever saw him again. He was gone, 
sunk like a stone, crippled as he was with cold and exhaustion, but there was no 
time to spare for lamentation. The fourth survivor was waiting his chance and 
jumped at once, landing safely in the bows. 

‘Any more?’ shouted Hornblower, and receiving a shake of the head in reply; 
they had saved three lives at the risk of eight. 

‘Let us go,’ said Hornblower, but the steersman needed no telling. 

Already he had allowed the wind to drift the boat away from the wreck, away 
from the rocks-away from the shore. An occasional strong pull at the oars 
sulficed to keep her bows to wind and w^ave. Hornblow’er looked down at the 
fainting survivors lying in the bottom of the boat with the water washing over 
them. He bent down and shook them into consciousness; he picked up the 
balers and forced them into their numb hands. They must keep active or die. It 
was astounding to find darkness closing about them, and it was urgent that 
they should decide on their next move immediately. The men at the oars were 
in no shape for any prolonged further rowing; if they tried to return to the 
sandy cove whence they had started they might be overtaken both by night and 
by exhaustion while still among the treacherous rocks off the shore there. 
Hornblower sat down beside the Galician captain, who laconically gave his 
views while vigilantly observing the waves racing down upon them. 

‘It’s growing dark,’ said the captain, glancing round the sky. ‘Rocks. The 
men are tired.’ 

‘We had better not go back,’ said Hornblower. 

‘No.’ 

‘Then we must get out to sea.’ 

Years of duty on blockade, of beating about off a lee shore, had ingrained 
into Hornblower the necessity for seeking searoom. 

‘Yes,’ said the captain, and he added something which Hornblower, thanks 
to the wind and his unfamiliarity with the language, was unable to catch. The 
captain roared the expression again, and accompamed his words with a vivid 
bit of pantomime with the one hand he could spare from the steering oar, 

‘A sea anchor,’ decided Hornblower to himself. ‘Quite right.’ 

He looked back at the vanishing shore, and gauged the direction of the wind. 
It seemed to be backing a little southerly; the coast here trended away from 
them. They could ride to a sea anchor through the hours of darkness and nm 
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no risk of being cast ashore as long as these conditions persisted. 

‘Good/ said Hornblower aloud. 

He imitated the other’s bit of pantomime and the captain gave him a glance 
of approval. At a bellow from him the two men forward took in their oars 
and set to work at constructing a sea anchor- merely a pair of oars attached to 
a long painter paid out over the bows. With this gale blowing the pressure of 
the wind on the boat set up enough drag on the float to keep their bows 
to the sea. Hornblower watched as the sea anchor began to take hold of the 
water. 

‘Good/ he said again. 

‘Good/ said the captain^ taking in his steering oar. 

Hornblower realized only now that he had been long exposed to a winter 
gale while wet to the skin. He was numb with cold, and he was shivering 
uncontrollably. At his feet one of the three survivors of the wreck was lying 
helpless; the other two had succeeded in baling out most of the water and as a 
result of their exertions were conscious and alert. The men who had been 
rowing sat drooping with weariness on their thwarts. The Galician captain was 
already down in the bottom of the boat lifting the helpless man in his arms. It 
was a common impulse of them all to huddle down into the bottom of the boat, 
beneath the thwarts, away from that shrieking wind. 

So the night came down on them. Hornblower found himself welcoming the 
contact of other human bodies; he felt an arm round him and he put his arm 
round someone else. Around them a little water still surged about on the 
floorboards; above them the wind still shrieked and howled. The boat stood 
first on her head and then on her tail as the waves passed under them, and at the 
moment of climbing each crest she gave a shuddering jerk as she snubbed 
herself to the sea anchor. Every few seconds a new spat of spray whirled into 
the boat upon their shrinking bodies; it did not seem long before the 
accumulation of spray in the bottom of the boat made it necessary for them to 
disentangle themselves, and set about, groping in the darkness, the task of 
baling the water out again. Then they could huddle down again under the 
thwarts. 

It was when they pulled themselves together for the third baling that in the 
middle of his nightmare of cold and exhaustion Hornblower was conscious 
that the body across which his arm lay was unnaturally stiff; the man the 
captain had been trying to revive had died as he lay there between the captain 
and Hornblower. The captain dragged the body away into the sternsheets in 
the darkness, and the night went on, cold wind and cold spray, jerk, pitch, and 
roll, sit up and bale and cower down and shudder. It was hideous torment; 
Hornblower could not trust himself to believe his eyes when he saw the first 
signs that the darkness was lessening. And then the grey dawn came gradually 
over the grey sea, and they were free to wonder what to do next. But as the light 
increased the problem was solved for them, for one of the fishermen, raising 
himself up in the boat, gave a hoarse cry, and pointed to the northern horizon, 
and there, almost hull-up, was a ship, hove-to under storm canvas. The 
captain took one glance at her-his eyesight must have been marvellous-and 
identified her. 

‘The English frigate,’ he said. 
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She must have made nearly the same amount of leeway hove-to as the boat 
did riding to her sea anchor. 

‘Signal to her^’ said Homblower:, and no one raised any objections. 

The only white object available was Hornblower's shirt, and he took it off^ 
shuddering in the cold, and they tied it to an oar and raised the oar in the 
maststep. The captain saw" Hornblow^er putting on his dripping coat over his 
bare ribs and in a single moment peeled off his thick blue jersey and offered it to 
him. 

'Thank you, no,’ protested Hornblow^er, but the captain insisted; with a 
wide grin he pointed to the stiffened corpse lying in the sternsheets and 
announced he would replace the jersey with the dead man’s clothing. 

The argument w-as interrupted by a further cry from one of the fishermen. 
The frigate w^as coming to the wind; with treble-reefed fore and maintopsails 
she w’as heading for them under the impulse of the lessening gale. Hornblow^er 
saw her running dowm on them; a glance in the other direction show^ed him the 
Galician mountains, faint on the southern horizon- warmth, freedom and 
friendship on the one hand; solitude and captivity on the other. Under the lee 
of the frigate the boat bobbed and heaved fantastically; many inquisitive faces 
looked dowm on them. They w-ere cold and cramped; the frigate dropped a boat 
and a couple of nimble seamen scrambled on board. A line w’as flung from the 
frigate, a whip lowered a breeches ring into the boat, and the English seamen 
helped the Spaniards one by one into the breeches and held them steady as 
they W'Cre swung up to the frigate’s deck. 

T go last,’ said Hornblower when they turned to him. 'I am a King’s officer.’ 

'Good Lor’ lumme,’ said the seamen. 

‘Send the body up, too,’ said Hornblower. ‘It can be given decent burial.' 

The stiff corpse was grotesque as it swayed through the air. The Galician 
captain tried to dispute with Hornblow-er the honour of going last, but 
Homblow^er would not be argued with. Then finally the seamen helped him 
put his legs into the breeches, and secured him with a line round his W’aist. Up 
he soared, sw^aying dizzily with the roll of the ship; then they drew- him in to 
the deck, low^ering and shortening, imtil half a dozen strong arms took his 
w"eight and laid him gently on the deck. 

‘There you are, my hearty, safe and sound,’ said a bearded seaman. 

'I am a King’s officer,’ said Homblow^er. ‘Where's the officer of w'atch?' 

Wearing marvellous dry clothing, Hornblower found himself soon drinking 
hot rum-and-w"ater in the cabin of Captain George Crome, of His Majesty's 
frigate Syrtis. Crome w-as a thin pale man with a depressed expression, but 
Hornblower knew of him as a first-rate officer. 

'These Galicians make good seamen,’ said Crome. T can’t press them. But 
perhaps a few^ will volunteer sooner than go to a prison hulk.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Hornblower, and hesitated. It is ill for a junior lieutenant to argue 
with a post captain. 

‘Well?’ 

‘Those men came to sea to save life. They are not liable to capture.’ 

Crome’ s cold grey eyes became actively frosty— Hornblower was right about 
it being ill for a junior lieutenant to argue wfith a post captain. 

‘Are you telling me my duty, sir?’ he asked. 
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‘Good heavens no, sir,’ said Hornblower hastily. ‘It’s a long time since I read 
the Admiralty Instructions and I expect my memory’s at fault.’ 

‘Admiralty Instructions, eh?’ said Crome, in a slightly different tone of 
voice. 

‘I expect I’m wrong, sir,’ said Hornblower, ‘but I seem to remember the 
same instruction applied to the other two-the survivors.’ 

Even a post captain could only contravene Admiralty Instructions at his 
peril. 

‘I’ll consider it,’ said Crome. 

‘I had the dead man sent on board, sir,’ went on Hornblower, ‘in the hope 
that perhaps you might give him proper burial. Those Galicians risked their 
lives to save him, sir, and I expect they’d be gratified.’ 

‘A Popish burial? I’ll give orders to give ’em a free hand.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Hornblower. 

‘And now as regards yourself. You say you hold a commission as lieutenant. 
You can do duty in this ship until we meet the admiral again. Then he can 
decide. I haven’t heard of the Indefatigable paying off, and legally you may still 
be borne on her books.’ 

And that was when the devil came to tempt Hornblower, as he took another 
sip of hot rum-and-water. The joy of being in a King’s chip again was so keen as 
to be almost painful. To taste salf beef and biscuit again, and never again to 
taste beans and garbanzos. To have a ship’s deck under his feet, to talk English. 
To be free-to be free! There was precious little chance of ever falling again into 
Spanish hands, Hornblower remembered with agonizing clarity the flat 
depression of captivity. All he had to do was not to say a word. He had only to 
keep silence for a day or two. But the devil did not tempt him long, only until he 
had taken his next sip of rum-and-water. Then he thrust the devil behind him 
and met Crome’s eyes again. 

‘I’m sorry, sir,’ he said. 

‘What for?’ 

‘I am here on parole. I gave my word before I left the beach.’ 

‘You did? That alters the case. You were within your rights, of course.’ 

The giving of parole by captive British officers was so usual as to excite no 
comment. 

‘It was in the usual form, I suppose?’ went on Crome. ‘That you would make 
no attempt to escape?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Then what do you decide as a result?’ 

Of course Crome could not attempt to influence a gentleman’s decision on a 
matter as personal as a parole. 

‘I must go back, sir,’ said Hornblower, ‘at the first opportunity.’ 

He felt the sway of the ship, he looked round the homely cabin, and his heart 
was breaking. 

‘You can at least dine and sleep on board tonight,’ said Crome. ‘I’ll not 
venture inshore again until the wind moderates. I’ll send you to Corunna under 
a flag of truce when I can. And I’ll see what the Instructions say about those 
prisoners.’ 

It was a sunny morning when the sentry at Fort San Anton, in the harbour 
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of Corunna, called his officer's attention to the fact that the British cruiser off 
the headland had hove-to out of gunshot and was lowering a boat. The sentry’s 
responsibility ended there, and he could watch idly as his officer observed that 
the cutter, running smartly in under sail, was flying a white flag. She hove-to 
within musket shot, and it was a mild surprise to the sentry when in reply to the 
officer’s hail someone rose up in the boat and replied in unmistakable Gallego 
dialect. Summoned alongside the landing slip, the cutter put ashore ten men 
and then headed out again to the frigate. Nine men were laughing and shouting; 
the tenth, the youngest, walked with a fixed expression on his face with never a 
sign of emotion-his expression did not change even when the others, with 
obvious affection, put their arms round his shoulders. No one ever troubled to 
explain to the sentry who the imperturbable young man was, and he was not 
very interested. After he had seen the group shipped off across Corunna Bay 
towards Ferrol he quite forgot the incident. 

- , It was almost spring when a Spanish militia officer came into the barracks 
which ser\-ed as a prison for officers in Ferrol. 

‘Senor Hornblower?’ he asked-at least Hornblower, in the corner, knew that 
was what he was trying to say. He was used to the way Spaniards mutilated his 
name. 

‘Yes?’ he said, rising. 

‘Would you please come with me? The commandant has sent me for you, sir.’ 

The commandant was all smiles. He held a despatch in his hands. 

'This, sir,’ he said, waving it at Hornblower, 'is a personal order. It is 
countersigned by the Duke of Fuentesauco, Minister of Marine, but it is signed 
by the First Minister, Prince of the Peace and Duke of Alcudia.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Hornblower. 

He should have begun to hope that moment, but there comes a time in a 
prisoner's life when he ceases to hope. He was more interested, even, in that 
strange title of Prince of the Peace which was now beginning to be heard in 
Spain. 

'It says: “^’e, Carlos Leonardo Luis Manuel de Godoy y Boegas, First 
Minister of His xMost Catholic Majesty, Prince of the Peace. Duke of Alcudia 
and Grandee of the First Class, Count of Alcudia, Knight of the Most Sacred 
Order of the Golden Fleece, Knight of the Holy Order of Santiago, Knight of 
the Most Distinguished Order of Calatrava, Captain General of his Most 
Catholic Majesty’s forces by Land and Sea, Colonel General of the Guardia de 
Corps, Admiral of the Two Oceans, General of the cavalry , of the infantry, and 
of the artillery” -in any event, sir, it is an order to me to take immediate steps to 
set you at liberty. I am to restore you under flag of truce to your fellow 
countrymen, in recognition of “your courage and self-sacrifice in saving life at 
the peril of your own”.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Hornblower. 
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The learned Narciso Rich was washing his shirt. He had dropped a wooden 
bucket over the side on the end of a rope, and, having filled it-with difficulty 
because of its tendency to float and the lack of motion of the ship-he had 
swTing it up to the fore-deck. Although it was late afternoon, it was still stifling 
hot, and Rich endeavoured to stay as much as possible in the shadow cast by 
the mast and sail, but that was not easy, because the ship was swinging about 
slowly and aimlessly in the flat calm. The sun smng his bare skin, brown 
though the latter was, when it reached it. Yet Rich could not postpone what he 
was doing until nightfall, because the work in hand necessitated a good 
light-he was freeing his shirt of the insect pests which swarmed in it. 

There were grim thoughts running through his mind as he bent over his 
revolting task. Firstly, he knew by experience that his shirt was far easier to 
clean than the leather breeches which he wore, and on which he would have to 
start work next. Next, he would not stay clean very long, not in this ship, where 
every man was alive with lice, and where the very planking swarmed with 
loathsome creatures which hastened out at nightfall to suck human blood. At 
this very moment, when he stopped to think about it, he thought he could 
distinguish their hideous stench among the other stinks which reached his 
nostrils. It was a strange piece of work for him to be doing. Not since his 
student days had he had to abase himself in this fashion, and for the last five 
years he had had servants to wait on him in his own house, after he had attained 
eminence in his profession. Without immodesty he could look on himself as in 
the first rank of jurisconsults in the triple kingdom of Arragon, and as certainly 
the second, and possibly the first, authorit}' on the universal maritime code of 
Catalonia. Merchant princes from Pisa and Florence and Marseille-the very 
Doge of Venice, for that matter-had sent deputations, almost embassies, to 
request his judgment upon points in dispute, and had listened attentively to his 
explanations of the law, and had paid in gold for them. Now he was washing his 
own shirt under an equinoctial sun. 

And-he admitted it to himself with all a lawyer's realism-it was his own 
fault. He need not have joined this expedition. The King had summoned him 
to consultation; a pretty tangle they had got their affairs into. His Highness and 
the Admiral, as a result of not consulting expert legal opinion when drawing up 
their first agreement, which was exactly what always happened when two 
laymen tried to save lawyer’s fees. Rich remembered His Highness’s inquiring 
glance; the subject under discussion was as to which able-bodied young lawyer 
would be best suited to send out to the Indies to watch over the royal interests 
and to try' to straighten out the legal muddles there. A hot wave of recklessness 
had swept .Rich away. 
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‘I could go myself. Highness,’ he said, with an appearance of jesting. 

At that moment he had felt weary of the dull round of a lawyer’s life, of the 
dignified robes, of the solemn pretence to infallibility, of the eternal weariness 
of explaining to muddled minds the petty points-often the same points over 
and over again-which to him were clarity itself. He had suddenly realized that 
he was forty, and ageing, and that the twenty years which had elapsed since his 
journey back to Barcelona from Padua had brought him nothing except the 
worldly success which seemed to him, momentarily, of small account. With 
pitiless self-analysis Rich, sousing his shirt in the bucket, reminded himself 
that at that time the prospect of wearing a sword at his side had made a definite 
appeal to him, as though he had been a hare-brained boy to be attracted by 
toys. 

His Highness’s lantern jaw had dropped a little in surprise. 

‘There is nothing we would like better,’ he had said. 

There had still been a chance of escape. Instant retraction would have left 
him at peace in his quiet house in Barcelona, and yet he had thrown away the 
opportunity. 

‘There is no reason why I should not go, Highness,’ he had said, like a fool, 
and after that there was no chance of withdrawal save at the risk of royal 
displeasure, and the displeasure of King Ferdinand was more perilous even 
than a voyage to the Indies. 

So here he was, eaten alive by vermin, and roasting under a tropical sun in a 
ship which seemed as though she would never again feel a breath of wind, so 
long had she drifted in these equatorial calms. He was indeed the only person 
on board, of all the hundred and thirty who crowded her, who was displaying 
any sign of activity. The Admiral and his servants were invisible in the great 
after-cabin, and the rest of the horde were lying idly in the shade of the 
bulwarks and of the break of the fore-deck. They were more accustomed to 
filth and vermin than he was; his fastidious nostrils could distinguish the reek 
of their dirty bodies and unwashed clothing as one strand of the tangled skein 
of stinks-salted cod, not too well preserved, and rotting cheese, and 
fermenting beans. The least unpleasing and most prevalent odour was the 
vinegary smell of spilt wine drying in the heat-the wine barrels in the waist 
had been badly coopered, and wine was continually sweating out between the 
staves, the supply dwindling daily, although to them it was more value now 
than the gold they were seeking. The tremendous rainstorms, accompanied, 
alas, by hardly a breath of wind, of the last few days, had brought them 
drinking water, but it was having to be caught in sails before being run into the 
casks. It was vastly unattractive water, especially to Spaniards with their 
discriminating taste in drinking water; Rich suspected the water of being the 
cause of the bowel complaint which was beginning to plague them all. 

His shirt was finished now, and he put it on, revelling in the coolness of the 
wet material against his skin while he stripped off his breeches— it was repulsive 
and unpleasing to be naked. It was strange that among all the dangers and 
discomforts he had expected-the fevers, the poisoned arrows, the fire- 
breathing dragons, the tempests and rocks, he had never anticipated the 
vermin which now held so important a place in his thoughts. St Francis of 
Assisi, of blessed memory, had spoken of lice as the pearls of poverty. Rich, 
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bending over his disgusting task, shuddered at the unorihodoxy of 
disapproving of anything St Francis had said, until he reassured himself with 
the thought that divine Providence had not blessed him with the Saint's 
humility. There was a whiflf of heresy about that, too, now he came to think 
about it. But he pulled himself together sturdily; his immortal soul could not 
really be endangered by his cleansing the seam of his breeches. De minimis 
non curat lex. He could argue a good case with St Peter on that point. 

These breeches were fiendishly difficult to clean; cold sea-water was not the 
most helpful medium in which to attempt it. Boiling water, if he could be sure 
of not hardening the leather, would be far more efficacious. Or a hot knife- 
blade, run along the seams. But there was no chance of heating a knife-blade or 
of boiling water; the cooking fire on the stone hearth in the waist was out, and 
had not been lighted for-how many days? Five? Six?-the days had been so 
much alike that he could not remember. The heat had been too great for the 
cooks to do their work, so the cooks had said, and the Admiral had believed 
them. The Admiral did not care whether his food was hot or cold, sweet or 
rotten; probably he did not even notice. Presumably he was now in his great 
cabin, dreaming over his charts, revolving fresh theories. Rich pointed out to 
himself that the Admiral, even if he were too gentle with the men, was hard 
enough on himself, and even though he was grasping in his efforts to adhere to 
the letter of that absurd agreement with the Crown, he w^as at least prepared to 
devote every thought in his head and every breath in his body to the 
furtherance of the objects of that agreement. 

This southerly course which they were following now-or would be 
following, if there was only a wind-would take them into a region of burning 
sun and brilliant moon: it had done so, for that matter, already. That would 
greatly increase their chances of obtaining precious metals. The golden glory^ 
of the sun and the silver brightness of the moon must obviously engender and 
stimulate the growth of gold and silver. The soil should be thick with them in 
this climate, when they reached land. The Portuguese had discovered more 
and more gold the farther south they pushed their exploration of Africa, which 
was a clear confirmation of the theory. Shiploads of gold and silver w^ould make 
Spain rich and pow^erful. There w^ould be content and plenty in the land. 
There would be bread on the table of every peasant, and the court of Their 
Highnesses would be the most brilliant in Christendom. 

The Admiral saw this plainly enough. It would be a much shorter cut than 
the tedious methods of trade. The other Indian islands he had discovered had 
obviously been pretty close to the dominions of the Grand Khan. That wealthy 
region of Cibao that the natives of Espanola talked about must most probably 
be the island of Japan, often referred to as Cipangu, which was known to lie 
adjacent to the coast of China. For that matter the Admiral had reached the 
confines of the Grand Khan’s dominions in his previous voyage. The great 
land of Cuba at wffiich he had touched-the name obviously recalled that of 
Kubla Khan, whom Marco Polo had encountered in his travels to the East. 
Rich w^as aware that more than one wild theorist had put forward the 
suggestion that Cuba was just another island, vaster than any yet known, larger 
even than Sicily, but the Admiral did not agree. The Admiral was much the 
more likely to be right. He had proved himself right over the tremendous 
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question of the practicability of reaching the Indies by sailing westward, so 
that he was hardly likely to be wrong over the simple question as to whether 
Cuba was part of the mainland or not. Kubla Khan’s court was wealthy, and 
his empire wide; trade with him might produce benefits, but nothing nearly as 
great as winning great shiploads of gold without the tiresome necessity of 
trading. 

So Rich had thoroughly approved of this southerly course, which would 
carry them to the gold-bearing, barbaric countries and keep them clear of 
Cuba and Japan and the other Chinese territories. He was only a tiny bit 
doubtful now, and that merely on account of practical details. To the north of 
them lay a region where the wind blew eternally from the eastward; he had 
sailed through it, he had observed the phenomenon with his own senses. 
Always from the eastern quarter, sometimes from the north of east, very 
occasionally from the south of east, that wind blew. If there was a region where 
there was always a wind blowing, was it not likely that there was another where 
the wind never blew? They had had days and days of calm. If they were to push 
farther south still they might reach an area where the calm would be eternal, 
where they would drift helpless until they died. 

Rich looked about him. Westward the sky was beginning to display the 
marvellous reds and golds of another sunset. Over-side was the deep clear blue 
of the sea, in which lay a long wreath of golden weed-a pleasing colour 
contrast. A little flock of flying fish rose from the sea as he looked, and 
skimmed along, and vanished again; the dark furrows they left behind them on 
the glassy surface vanished as quickly. In the bows, black against the colouring 
sky, stood the look-out, his hand resting on the forestay. Aft stood the 
helmsman, the tiller idle at his side. Far astern, almost on the horizon, he could 
see the brown sail and the red sail of their consorts, wallowing, like them, 
helpless in the calm. Lovely, and yet sinister, was how the scene appeared to 
Rich. Standing barelegged on the fore-deck of the Holy Name, his brdeches in 
his hand, and with the sunset lowering rotmd him, he felt a twinge of lonely 
fear. 

At that very moment a little wind began to blow. He felt it first on his bare 
legs, damp with the water that had dripped from his shirt-a tiny coolness, the 
merest ghost of a breath. At first the coolness was all he noticed, never thinking 
of the cause. Then the big sail above him flapped a trifle, and then louder. 
Alonso Sanchez de Carvajal, the sailing master, was on his feet now on the 
poop, looking round at the sea and the sky, and up at the long red-cross 
pennant which was stirring itself at the masthead. He bellowed orders, and at 
the sound of his voice the sailors bestirred themselves, rousing themselves up 
from where they lounged on the decks, moving to halliards and braces with 
more cheerfulness than they had been accustomed to show during the last few 
days. The yards were braced round and the sails bellied a little to the wind. 
Already the motion of the Holy Name had changed, from the indolent 
indifferent lurching to a more purposeful swoop. Rich heard a sound he had 
forgotten-the musical bubbling of water under the bows. In itself that was 
enough to rouse him from his depression. He could feel his spirits rise as he 
hopped on one leg trying to pull on his breeches and not impede the sailors in 
their duties. 
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There was the Admiral on the poop now, in his blue satin doublet with the 
gold chain glittering round his neck, his white hair hanging to his shoulders. 
He, too, was looking round the horizon. Now he was speaking to Carvajal, and 
Carvajal was bellowing more orders to the crew. The yards were being braced 
farther round. They were altering course; Rich looked forward as the ship 
steadied herself. Right ahead the sun hovered close above the horizon in a 
glory of red and gold. The Holy Xante was heading due west- the Admiral 
must have changed his mind at last about holding to the south-westward. To 
the westward probably lay the nearest land; Rich felt a little thrill of 
anticipation, 

Alonso Perez came shambling past him-the Admiral’s servant, major-domo 
and general factotum, stoop-shouldered and with arms disproportionately 
long. He stepped to the rail and cleared his throat noisily, standing waiting, 

'Go!’ came the Admiral’s high clear voice from the poop, and Perez spat into 
the indigo sea. 

The Admiral was by the rail on the poop, the fingers of his right hand 
clasping his left wrist. He was coimting the number of times his pulse beat 
while the white fleck of mucus drifted back to him, which would enable him to 
estimate the speed of the ship through the water. Rich had helped in the initial 
tedious calculations by which the table of speeds had been constructed-for 
example, if the ship travels XCI feet while the pulse beats XLIII times, and 
the number of times the pulse beats in a minute is LXX, how many leagues 
does the ship travel in an hour? But there was no need to make those 
calculations now, because the table was constructed once for all, and a mere 
knowledge of the number of pulse beats enabled anyone to read off the speed of 
the ship; and CarvajaPs pulse, and the pulse of Diego Osorio the boatswain, 
had been compared with the x'\dmirars so that any one of the three could take 
an observation. 

It was highly ingenious-one of the many highly ingenious devices which 
Rich had admired since he had come to sea and interested himself in 
navigation. The astrolabe, which enabled one to guess which point one had 
reached of the earth’s rotundity from north to south, was another ingenious 
device. By its aid a ship’s captain could always return to a place he had 
previously visited, if only he sailed long enough along the line which ran 
through it parallel to the equinoctial line. If only-Rich was beginning again, as 
he had often done before to try’ and work out a similar method of ascertaining 
longitude, but he was interrupted by his noticing that the ship’s company was 
assembling aft. 

He hastened after them, and took his place among the group of gentlemen 
and priests at the starboard side. The Admiral stood by the tiller, Carvajal at 
his side, the seamen in line athwartships, and the landsmen to port. Only the 
look-out and the helmsman took no part in the prayer. Heads were bowed. 
Horny hands made the sign of the cross. They prayed to the Queen of Heaven, 
the unlettered among them stumbling through the Latin words following the 
others. Rich glanced up under his eyelids at the Admiral, who was standing 
with clasped hands gazing up at the darkening sky. There was a happy 
exaltation in his face, a fixed and fanatical enthusiasm-every’one was aware of 
the Admiral’s special devotion to the Blessed Virgin. His blue eyes were still 
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bright in the growing darkness, his white beard ghost-like. 

The prayer ended, and the massed ship’s company began to break up again 
into groups. Overhead the stars were coming into sight-strange stars, with the 
Great Bear almost lost on the northern horizon, and new constellations 
showing in the south, glowing vividly against the velvet of the sky. Like 
another star appeared the taper borne by a ship’s boy to light the shaded lamp 
that hung above the compass before the steersman. 


2 


The blessed new coolness of the night gave sweet sleep to Narciso Rich, 
despite the foulness of his sleeping quarters with twenty gentlemen of coat- 
armour on the berth-deck below the great cabin aft, despite the snores of his 
companions, despite the lumpiness of his chajBF mattress and the activity of its 
inhabitants. He told himself, as he stepped into the fresh air in the waist, just 
before dawn, that they must be nearing the fountain of youth, for he felt none 
of the weight of his forty years on his shoulders, and his bones had ceased to 
protest about that chaff mattress. Carvajal had told him of the curious type of 
bed used by the natives of the Indian islands-a network of interlaced creepers, 
secured to posts at either end, and called a ‘hammock’ in their pagan 
tongue-and Rich had once suggested that they would be ideal for use on board 
ship, where space was limited and motion violent, but Carvajal had pursed his 
lips and shaken his head at such a preposterous notion. Chaff mattresses had 
always been used at sea, and always would; and Christian sailors could do 
better than to adopt ideas from naked unbelievers. 

Rich dipped his bucket and rinsed his face and hands, ran his comb through 
his hair and beard, and looked about him. The sky was lavender-hued now 
with the approaching dawn, in such lovely contrast with the blue of the sea as 
to rouse an ache in his breast, and that blessed breeze was still blowing from 
the east, driving the Holy Name steadily westward over the rhythmic rise and 
fall of the sea. He walked over and glanced at the slate hanging beside the 
helmsman. There was bunch after bunch of little strokes recorded there-they 
must have made at least twenty leagues during the night. Quite soon they 
much reach land, and they were a hundred leagues or more farther south than 
Espanola-one of the southern islands which Polo had heard about, Sumatra, 
perhaps, with its sandalwood and spices. 

A ship’s boy came pattering up, barefooted; the last grains were running out 
of the hour-glass and he turned it and lifted his voice in a loud cry to Diego 
Osorio. The ship’s day was begun, and by coincidence just as the first rays of 
the sun were gleaming over the sea, touching the crests of the waves into gold. 
Carvajal came up on to the poop, crossed himself before the painted Virgin by 
the taffrail, and looked keenly at the slate. He nodded curtly to Rich, but he 
had no words to spare for him at this time in the morning, for it was during this 
cool hour that the work of the ship must be done. Soon he was bellowing 
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orders at the sleepy men who came crawling out of the forecastle to join those 
already on deck. Twelve of them were set to work at bailing out the ship-seven 
of them as a living chain passing up buckets from the bilge to the rail, and five 
returning the empty buckets again. It was a slow and weary process, which 
Rich had watched daily for five weeks, and every day the work was harder, 
because in these seas there lived creatures who bored holes in the bottoms of 
ships, as clean as an auger. 

Rich had dallied with several ideas bearing on the subject, both to reduce the 
labour of bailing and to evade the necessity for it. There was the Archimedean 
screw, about which he had read in an Arabic mathematical treatise. A single 
man turning a handle might do more with such an apparatus-if it could be set 
up in a ship-than twelve men with buckets. Or there were pumps about which 
he had vaguely heard-the Netherlanders and Frisians were using them to 
drain their drowned fields. Here, too, they might be worked by the force of the 
wind and keep the ship dry without any labour at all. And if the marine 
creatures bored through wood, why not protect the wood from them? A thin 
coating of lead, say, or of copper. Perhaps the weight would be too great for the 
ship to bear, and certainly the cost would be enormous, but it might be worth 
while thinking about. 

It would be no use discussing such innovations with Carvajal, as he was 
painfully aware. Nor— Rich decided reluctantly— with the Admiral. The latter 
regarded him with suspicion, as a royal agent sent to try and devise methods of 
entrenching upon his cherished privileges as Viceroy of the Ocean, and in that 
he was not far wrong. VC'here he was wrong was in seeing traps laid for him in 
the most innocent suggestions, such as for copper-bottoming ships. The 
Admiral was in such a state of mind as to believe every man's hand against him. 

The ship was fully awake now. Here came the friars in their robes, and after 
them Rich’s recent cabin mates, the hidalgos, lounging out on deck, their 
swords at their hips; the two Acevedo brothers, Cristobal Garcia and his 
followers, Bernardo de Tarpia, still a little unsure of himself from seasickness, 
and the others. Their lisping Castilian contrasted oddly with the rougher, 
aspirated Andalusian of the crews and with the sweet Catalan which was music 
to Rich's ears. Joao de Setubal spoke the barbarous Portuguese, which put him 
on better terms with the Admiral, who spoke Portuguese well, but who. when 
he spoke Castilian, was liable to lapse with startling uninteliigibilin* into his 
native Italian. When that happened it was not unusual for him to go on talking, 
for several minutes without realizing w^hat had happened, and for him only to 
be recalled to Spanish by the look of blank incomprehension on the face of the 
person addressed. 

Here he came on deck now, wearing scarlet velvet-the fact that he could 
wear velvet in that heat was a clear enough proof of the way in w^hich personal 
discomfort meant nothing to him-his gold chain and his jew^elled sword and 
dagger. His four pages followed him-it was as if they were carrying a five-yard 
ermine train-and Perez with his white staff of office and Antonio Spallanzani 
his Italian squire. The hidalgos. Rich among them, fell into line and bowled 
deeply as he approached, with all the deference due to the Regent of the Indies. 
He bowed stiffly in retum-it w^as rheumatism which made him so un- 
bending-and then turned, with head bowled and uncovered, to murmur a 
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prayer to the Virgin by the taffrail. Carvajal awaited his attention at his elbow, 
and the Admiral, when he had finished his devotions, turned to him with a 
slow dignity. Carvajal made his report on the night’s run, the Admiral’s keen 
blue eyes running over the slate to confirm it. They had run twenty-one 
leagues. Two great shooting stars had been seen during the middle watch. At 
dawn the look-out had seen a flight of pelicans. 

‘Then land is near,’ said the Admiral. ‘Pelicans never fly far to sea.’ 

‘Yes, Excellency,’ said Carvajal, bowing again. ‘But the western horizon was 
clear at daybreak.’ 

‘No matter. We shall see land today. We are close upon it.’ 

The Admiral directed his glance forward, to where the look-out stood 
gazing ahead. There was a little petulance in the Admiral’s manner, a little 
impatience, as though he suspected the look-out of not doing his duty. Rich 
felt a little puzzled, because the Admiral could have no certain knowledge that 
land was within five hundred miles of them in that direction; the Indies already 
discovered were far to the northward, and no one could tell exactly where were 
Java and Sumatra and the islands of the roc and the island of pearls where 
Sinbad had traded. 

‘It may even be in sight now,’ said the Admiral. ‘Here, Perez, go aloft and 
see for me.’ 

Perez handed his white staff in silence to one of the pages and shambled 
forward. He leaped with ungraceful agility up into the shrouds of the 
mainmast, and climbed like a cat or an ape up the unstable rope ladder. Every 
eye watched him as he reached the mast-head and steadied himself with one 
arm linked round a rope and shaded his eyes with his other hand. For a long 
time he stared to the westward over the indigo sea, looked away to relieve his 
aching eyes, and then stared again. Suddenly he waved his hand. 

‘Land!’ he shouted ‘Land!’ 

The ship broke into a bustle of excitement. Everyone began to scramble for a 
better point of view. Two or three sailors sprang for the shrouds, and were 
instantly checked by a high-pitched cry from the Admiral. No one except the 
faithful Perez should set eyes on this new domain of his before its legitimate 
ruler should. He walked to the shrouds with the dignity that concealed his 
rheumatic gait, and slowly began the climb. His bulky clothes and his sword 
impeded him, but he never hesitated until the mast-head was reached. They 
saw Perez make place for him and point forward, and then, clearly dismissed, 
slide down the halliard to the deck. The Admiral stayed at the mast-head, the 
sun gleaming on his jewellery and his scarlet and gold. It was long before he 
began the descent again, longer still before he reached the deck. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said gravely to the group of hidalgos -gravely, but with a 
sparkle of happiness in his eyes. ‘Yet one more miracle has been vouchsafed to 
us by the mercy of God.’ 

He crossed himself, and they waited for him to say more, patiently. 

‘This voyage, as you know, gentlemen, the third expedition to the Indies 
which I have commanded, was tmdertaken in the name of the Most Holy 
Trinity. The third voyage, gentlemen, and in the name of the Trinity. And 
now the first land we sight is a triple peak, three mountain-tops conjoined at 
their base, the emblem of the Trinity, Three in One and One in Three. I have 
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named the land in sight Trinidad, in perpetual memory of this stupendous 
event. Let us give thanks to God the Father, and to the Blessed Saviour, and to 
the Holy Spirit.’ 

The harsh voice of the Dominican friar began at once to recite the pra^^r; 
heads were bared and bowed as they followed the words. And when the prayer 
was finished the Admiral turned to the ship's boys behind him. 

'Sing, boys,* he commanded. ‘Sing the Salve Regina.' 

They sang like angels, their clear high treble soaring up to the cloudless blue 
sky, the deep bass of the crew blending in harmony with it. It was only after the 
hymn was finished that the Admiral, with a gesture, dismissed the excited 
ship's company so that they could climb the rigging and view the land in sight, 
but at the same time his eyes met Rich’s and detained him. 

'You see, Don Narciso,’ said the Admiral, gravely, 'how clearly the hand of 
God is visible in this enterprise.’ 

‘Yes, Your Excellency,’ said Rich. He felt the same. The sighting of the 
triple mountain-top as the first incident of a voyage undertaken in the name of 
the Trinity might-so Rich’s legal mind insisted-have been only a coincidence. 
But that land should be sighted on the very day the Admiral had predicted it, at 
a moment when Rich was acutely aware how insignificant were the data on 
which to base any calculations-that was also proof of God's providence. The 
two facts together made the deduction indisputable. 

‘We are no more than ten degrees north of the equinoctial line,' went on the 
xA.dmiral. ‘It will be the gold-bearing land whose existence was postulated by 
my friend Ferrer, the jeweller, as well as by the ancients. Pliny and Aristotle 
both have passages bearing on the subject. It seems likely enough to me that 
this will prove to be the land of Ophir of which the Bible tells us.’ 

‘Yes, sir,' said Rich. 

The possibility of the new land being Ophir seemed to him not too great. It 
was only a possibility, not a probability. If it were so they must have 
progressed at least two-thirds of the way round the globe, and their moontime 
must differ by sixteen hours from that of Cadiz. If only by some fresh miracle 
they could know what was the time at that moment in Spain! Or if only their 
hour-glasses could be relied upon to give accurate time over a period of weeks, 
without a cumulative and unkno^\^l error of hours! So much that was doubtful 
would be settled by that. 

‘My hope is,’ said the Admiral, ‘that we shall obtain such quantities of gold 
that there will be no need for dispute between me and the other servants of 
Their Highnesses.’ 

‘\5(^e must hope so, sir,’ said Rich. He tried to imagine how much gold would 
have to be imported before King Ferdinand considered it too much trouble to 
go into the accounts. He felt there was not that much gold in the whole world, 
even though Queen Isabella w^ould be more easily satisfied. 

‘With Ophir found, and with shiploads of gold returning to Spain,’ went on 
the Admiral, ‘it will not be long before the Holy Places are free and the 
unbeliever ceases to defile Jerusalem.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir?’ said Rich, a little bewildered. This was something 
new to him. 

‘Did not Their Highnesses tell you?’ asked the Admiral, surprised. ‘The 
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dearest wish of my hearty in achieving which I will die happy, is to set free the 
Holy Places. It is to that end that I intend to employ the gold of Ophir. I have 
visited the ports of the Levant, and I have studied the problem on the spot 
With four thousand horse and fifty thousand foot three campaigns would 
reconquer the Holy Land for Christendom. I vowed my wealth to that end 
when I first reached the Indies^ and I have no doubt of the assistance of Their 
Highnesses when the money becomes available.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Rich, feebly. His mind struggled with the details of the 
plan-with the expense of maintaining an army of fifty thousand men for three 
years, with the question as to whether such a force would attain any success 
against the most powerful military state in Europe, and, lastly, whether Their 
Highnesses were likely to set the whole Mediterranean into a turmoil and wage 
a bloody w^ar at the instigation of a vassal whose power they suspected even on 
the other side of the ocean. The whole scheme seemed utterly wild; and 
yet-six years ago the Admiral had discovered the Indies, in face of the hostile 
criticism of all the world. Today his prediction of the presence of land in a 
place where no one could be certain land existed had been dramatically 
confirmed. Nothing he said could be dismissed casually as an old man’s 
maunder ings. 

‘Nazareth!’ said the Admiral in a kind of ecstasy. His mind was evidently 
still running on the same subject, but presumably in a very different way from 
Rich’s. Yet his enthusiasm was infectious. 

‘It is a glorious project,’ said Rich, in spite of himself. 

‘Yes,’ replied the Admiral. ‘And we are approaching the country which will 
provide the means to realize it. The land of the Trinity!’ 

There was dismissal in the gesture he made. His mind was wrapped now in 
lofty schemes like a mountain among the clouds. Rich bowed and withdrew\ 
He was glad enough, too, to do so, for he was excited and impatient for his first 
sight of the Indies. He hoisted himself up on the bulwark, but the approaching 
land was still below the horizon from there, and he set himself to make the 
unaccustomed climb up the main shrouds— the whole rigging of the ship was 
still thick with clusters of men, like fruit in a tree. At the mast-head there were 
a dozen of the soldiers whom Bernardo de Tarpia commanded, and they 
grudgingly made room for him. Rich clung wildly to the yard, breathless and 
giddy. He w^as unaccustomed both to exercise and to heights, and up here the 
motion of the ship was greatly exaggerated. The horizon swooped round him 
for a few" wild seconds until he regained his breath and his self-control. He 
wiped off the sweat which was streaming into his eyes and looked forward. 
There was the land; bright green slopes illuminated by the morning sun. The 
Indies! The most westerly and the most easterly limit of man’s knowledge of 
the world he lived in. It was raining there to the northward-the sun behind 
him was lighting up a dazzling rainbow at that extremity of the island. From 
there southward there stretched luxuriant green hills; when the Holy Name 
rose on a wave he could see a line of white foam as the waves broke against the 
beach at their feet. 

The sun was beating on his back like a flail; he wiped the sweat from his face 
again and continued his observations. It looked a rich enough country-that 
vivid green spoke well for its fertility— but it seemed virgin. No axe had ever 
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plied among those forests. His straining eyes could see no sign of human 
habitation. Trying to compel himself to think clearly, he came to admit that at 
that distance he could not expect to see individual houses. But a town would be 
visible enough, for all that, and there was not the slightest hint of the existence 
of a town. A busy and prosperous coast would be thick with shipping, and 
there was no shipping in sight at all, not even~what was the word the Indian 
islanders used?-not even a canoe to make a speck on the flawless blue. 
Depression settled on him for a moment, which he told himself was 
unreasonable. 

But God had vouchsafed a sign-the Admiral had announced to them the 
sight of the triple peak from which he had already named this new island. Rich 
swept his gaze along the skyline to identify the mountain. It was odd that he 
did not see it at once. He had looked from north to south; now he looked from 
south to north, more carefully. There was still no triple peak to be seen, and yet 
it ought to be obvious. The Admiral had been very positive about it indeed. It 
occurred to Rich that the explanation probably lay in the long interval which 
had elapsed since the Admiral had first seen the land. During that time the 
three peaks must have moved round into line relative to the new position of the 
ship. 

With this in mind, he looked again. It was puzzling, for the ship had been 
heading straight for the land ever since it had first come in sight, and the 
relative movement could not have been great. Nowhere was there any 
outstanding peak which might be resolved into three summits from another 
point of view. With a little sinking at heart he began to realize another 
possibility-that the Admiral had not seen any triple peak at all, and had merely 
imagined it, the wish being father to the thought. That at least was humanly 
possible, and as far as he could see was the only hypothesis which fitted the 
facts; in that case, his study of logic assured him, he should work on that 
hypothesis until either it was disproved or a better one presented itself. 

Nevertheless, it was disquieting, not merely to be at sea under an admiral 
who saw mountains which did not exist, but because~this was quite as 
disturbing- it tended to shake his faith in miracles. He had just disproved one 
for himself, and it was tempting to imagine that all miracles had a similar 
foundation in wishful thinking. That cut at the base of all religion, and led to 
doubt and heresy, and from that to polygamy and unsound theories on the 
distribution of property, to the fines of the Inquisition and the flames of Hell. 
He shuddered at the thought of the damnation of his soul, and clung to the 
yard in front of him, a little sick. The soldiers beside him were joking 
coarsely-their words came faintly to his ears as if from another room-about 
the naked women who were, they hoped, looking out at the ship from the 
island and awaiting their arrival. He tried to shake oflF his depression as he set 
himself to descend the shrouds. 

As his feet touched the deck he found himself face to face with Rodrigo 
Acevedo, the elder of the two brothers. 

‘Well, doctor?’ said Rodrigo. He was a tall, wiry man, of a bitter humour; his 
high arched nose and his flashing black eyes hinted at his Moorish blood, and 
he bore himself with an easy athleticism which made Rich conscious of his own 
ungainly plumpness, and this despite the fact that Rich had been at some 
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pains to acquire that plumpness as increasing the dignity of a young doctor of 
law. 

‘Well?’ said Rich^ defensively. 

‘What do you think of the promised land?’ 

‘It looks green and fertile enough/ answered Rich, still defensive. 

‘Did you see the great city of Cambaluc?’ 

‘No. That must lie more to the north and west.’ 

‘Yes. More to the north and west. How far? A hundred leagues? A 
thousand?’ 

Rich was silent. 

‘Five thousand, then?’ sneered Acevedo. 

‘Not as far,’ said Rich, hotly. 

‘And did you see the Grand Khan putting off to welcome us in his gilded 
galleon?’ 

‘No,’ said Rich. ‘We have come this far south so as to avoid the Grand 
Khan’s dominions.’ 

'We have avoided them in all conscience,’ said Acevedo. ‘Did you see any 
mountains of gold?’ 

‘No,’ replied Rich. 

‘None? You are quite sure? Did you see any mountain with a triple peak?’ 

‘I went up the mast a long time after land was sighted,’ said Rich, uneasily. 
‘The appearances had changed by then.’ 

‘Yes,’ sneered Acevedo again. ‘Doubtless they had.’ 

‘What do you think then?’ asked Rich, his dignity reasserting itself. He was 
tired of being teased. 

‘I? I think nothing.’ 

Acevedo’s mouth was distorted in a lopsided smile. Rich remembered what 
he had heard about Acevedo’s past-of the Inquisition’s descent upon the 
family of his betrothed; his prospective father-in-law had been burned at the 
stake in Toledo, and his prospective bride had been paraded in a fool’s coat to 
make a solemn act of contrition before disappearing for life into a dungeon 
where the bread and water of affliction awaited her. The Holy Office must have 
questioned Acevedo closely enough. He was wise not to think; he was wise to 
come here to the Indies where the Holy Office would not have its attention 
called to him again so easily. 

‘That is sensible of you,’ said Rich. 

Their eyes met, with a gleam of understanding, before Acevedo was called 
away by a group clustered forward. 

The backgammon boards were out, and the dice were already rattling there. 
Half the ship’s company had already recovered from the excitement of sighting 
land and had plunged again into the diversions which had become habitual 
during the long voyage. The people were indifferent to their fates, careless as 
to where they were going, and that was only to be expected, seeing that three- 
quarters of them at least were on board either against their will or, like 
Acevedo, because Spain had grown too hot to hold them. 

It was like the first voyage over again, when the ships had to be manned by 
criminals and ne’er-do-wells. For the second voyage there had been no lack 
of money nor of volunteers. Seventeen tall ships had sailed, with full 
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complements^ and a score of stowaways had been found on boards after sailing, 
so great had been the eagerness to join, as a result of the marvellous stories the 
Admiral had brought back of the wealth and the marvels of the newly 
discovered lands. But during the years that followed bad news had drifted back 
across the ocean. The original garrison left in Espahola were all dead by the 
time the second expedition arrived, and death had followed death in terrifying 
succession. Death by disease, death by poisonous serpents, death even from 
the pointed canes which were all the weapons the Indians possessed. Then 
death by famine, death by the gallows after mutiny. The stories told by the 
broken men who were lucky enough to make their way back to Spain had 
discouraged the nation. The adventurous spirits now followed Gonsalvo de 
Cordoba to the conquest of Italy. King Ferdinand, struggling in the whirlpool 
of European affairs, had naturally been dubious about expending further 
strength on chimerical conquests. Twenty ships from the Basque ports had 
been necessary to convey the Princess Katherine and a suitable train to her 
wedding with the Prince of Wales. It w^as not surprising that compulsion was 
necessary to man the ships for this present third expedition. 

Rich remembered the sullen evidence given by the wretched survivors 
whom he had examined. Every man had cherished a grievance, mainly against 
the Admiral. It was his digest of the evidence which had influenced His 
Highness to despatch a lawyer to the Indies to investigate. Rich told himself 
that, like the eagle in the fable, it was he himself who had winged the arrow of 
his fate. 



'By order of the Admiral!' announced the harsh voice of Alonso Perez in the 
stifling ’tweendecks. 'All gentlemen on board the Holy Name will wear half- 
armour and swords today. By order of the Admiral!’ 

It was nearly dawn, and still comparatively dark. The harsh voice awakened 
Rich from a tumultuous sleep; the heat and the excitement had kept him awake 
most of the night. He sat up on his chaff mattress in his shirt and listened to the 
yawns and groans around him. Someone pulled the deadlight aw’ay from the 
scuttle and let in a little more light and a whiff of fresher air; the sky visible 
through the hole was a rich dark blue. Twenty tousled men w^ere stretching 
and rubbing their eyes, their hair and beards in disorder. Some were 
experimentally running their tongues over their palates, savouring the foul 
taste in their mouths resulting from a night in the poisonous atmosphere of the 
’tw’eendecks. 

He got to his knees-the deck above was too low^ to admit of standing, with 
the 'tweendecks floored with chests-rolled up his mattress and struggled to 
open the chest beneath it. Cristobal Garcia lay next to him, against the 
bulkhead; he was big and burly and bearded to the eyes and clearly in a bad 
temper. An unexpected movement of the ship caught Rich off his balance and 
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rolled him against him. Garcia growled like a wounded bear. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said Rich, hastily. 

He tugged the heavy bundle of his armour out of the chest and allowed the 
lid to fall with a crash. Garcia yelped at the noise in his ear. 

‘God, what a devilish din!’ he said. He got on to his elbow and eyed Rich 
sardonically. ‘So our little fat Doctor of Law becomes a soldier today?’ 

‘The Admiral’s orders,’ said Rich. 

‘The Admiral can work miracles by his orders, apparently,’ growled Garcia. 
Rich kept his mouth shut. It saved trouble, although he could have replied 
that he was entitled to wear the gentlemanly sword although he was merely a 
vintner’s son; half the artisans of Catalonia could do so-much to the 
amusement of fine gentlemen- thanks to the peculiar laws of the kingdom. He 
comforted himself with the thought that although not yet forty he had already 
accumulated more wealth than was owned by all the segundones -younger 
sons-in this crowded space put together. He had acquired it honestly, too, and 
with no advantage over them save a good education. In the whole fleet he was 
perhaps the only man who had not been driven by necessity to join, the only 
man save the Admiral who had already made a name for himself in his own 
walk of life. 

Yet it was cold comfort, all the same. He could not meet them in the lists, 
which was the only kind of argument they understood, he had never seen a 
battlefield, he could only just manage to sit a horse. More important still, they 
were completely convinced of their superiority over him in consequence of 
their ancestry. In their eyes he was hardly more of an equal than, say, an ape or 
a mule. Without one hundred and twenty-eight quarterings of nobility he 
could no more reckon himself their equal than he could reckon himself the 
equal of the archangels of God. 

It was quite an athletic feat to wriggle into clothes and armour under the low 
deck while crouched on his mattress. He was sweating profusely by the time 
the leather coat and breeches were on, and the back and breastplates buckled 
about him. He grabbed his sword and his helmet and scrambled out, bent 
double. 

There was the dull gleam of armour to be seen everywhere about the ship. 
He put on his helmet and felt its unaccustomed weight upon his forehead. He 
slung his sword by its broad leather belt over his shoulder and saw to it that its 
hilt was clear. The deck was crowded with crossbowmen in helmet and jerkin, 
and spearmen with helmet and leather shield. On the forecastle the 
bombardier and his two mates were cleaning the two swivel cannons ready for 
use. They had a barrel of gunpowder and a chest full of their enormous bullets, 
each nearly the size of a man’s fist. The six hand-gunmen were aft, by the 
taffrail, each with his ponderous weapon and his rest. Of a certainty, it was all 
extremely impressive, and grew more so each minute as the hidalgos came 
crawling out of the ’tweendecks in helmet and armour. No embassy from the 
shore but could cotild fail to be struck by all this display. 

Rich could see, as he peered under the peak of his helmet, the gleam of more 
armour on the decks of the two caravels lying hove-to a short distance away. 
The fleet was close up to the land, and had been lying-to through the dark 
hours. Rich gazed across the intervening water; easy green slopes, lush 
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vegetation, dazzling white surf where the ocean swell burst upon the beaches. 
The steady east wind blew, but it hardly tempered the sweltering heat; Rich in 
his armour and helmet felt as if he were being roasted alive. 

Here came the Admiral, in his usual dignified procession, walking stiffly on 
account of his rheumatism. Orders were bellowed and stamping men hauled at 
ropes. Round came the ships, westw^ard before the wind, heading close along 
shore. Now Rich could understand why the Admiral had so persistently, when 
the expedition was being got together, demanded only little ships-nothing 
more than a hundred tons. The two small caravels sailed far nearer the beach 
and had the land under far closer observation than could the Holy Xame. A 
sailor in the bows of each vessel was heaving the lead and chanting the depths, 
but apart from the men engaged in the actual work of the ship, everyone's 
attention was fixed upon the land. 

It was a silent shore. There were birds wheeling overhead, but save for the 
birds there was no sound, no sign of life. Only the expressionless green slopes 
and the monotonous surf; a dead landscape, changing and yet in no way 
different as they cruised along beside it. They had hoped for the teeming 
millions of Asia, opulent cities and luxurious princes-to impress whom they 
were wearing the armour that burdened them. Even at the worst they had 
hoped at least to see the laughing naked peoples whom they had discovered in 
the other islands, but here there w’as nothing. Nothing at all. 

The Admiral was giving an order now, and the bombardier fussed over his 
swivel cannon. He ladled powder into the muzzle, and stuffed it down with a 
mop. He clicked his flint and steel over his tinder, blew at the spark, tried 
again, got his match alight, whirled it round to make it glow, and pressed it on 
the touch-hole. There was a loud bang and a puff of smoke. The birds 
screamed and a little cloud of them appeared above the trees on the island. The 
echo of the report ran flatly along the shore, and that was all. No w^elcoming 
human appeared; the armoured men stood stupid and silent on the decks. 

‘A lovely land, Don Narciso,’ said the Admiral’s voice in Rich’s ear-he 
started with surprise. ‘Green and fertile, like Andalusia in spring time.’ 

‘Yes, Your Excellency,’ said Rich, imhappily. 

The Admiral was breathing great lungfuls of air. There was a fresh colour to 
his cheeks and a fresh light in his eyes. He w’ore his armour and his cloak over it 
as if they w^ere gossamer. 

‘There is something rejuvenating about the air here,’ said the Admiral. ‘Do 
you not notice how fresh and sweet it is?’ 

‘The sun is hot,’ protested Rich, feebly. 

‘Naturally 3 seeing that at noon it is directly overhead at this time of year. But 
that calls forth the treasures of the soil, the fruits, the minerals. This will prove 
to be the richest quarter of the earth, Don Narciso.’ 

‘We must hope so,’ 

‘Hope? We know it to be so already. The ancients proved it, and the 
Scriptures tell us so. Last night, Don Narciso, instead of sleeping, I pondered 
over our new discoveries. I thought about this new balminess of the air, as 
compared with the windless and torrid regions of the ocean which w^e have 
crossed. I compared this blessed land with the stifling unhealthiness of those 
regions of Africa which the Portuguese have discovered and which lie as close 
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to the equinoctial line as does this. There must be an explanation of the 
difference. Is it not likely to be that the earth is not a perfect sphere, as one 
might deduce from what one knows of the northern half, but drawn out and 
prolonged towards this point, like, say, the thinner end of a pear? Or perhaps 
on a smaller scale-one can naturally not be certain yet of exact 
proportions-like the nipple of a woman’s breast?’ 

"The possibility had not occurred to me. Your Excellency,’ said Rich 
bewildered. 

"But now you must appreciate it. Here we must be farther from the earth’s 
centre, closer to heaven, remote from evil. I think we must be close beside the 
Garden of Eden, the Earthly Paradise, where the Tree of Knowledge grows, 
and where man is near to God.’ 

Rich stared up, under his helmet’s peak, at the tall, gaunt Admiral and the 
ecstasy in his face. Yesterday they had reached Ophir, today it was the Garden 
of Eden. He could think of no passages either in the ancients or in the 
Scriptures to justify either theory. He was at a loss for words with which to 
make any pretence at a reply. But he was preserved from the necessity, for the 
Admiral’s keen eyes had detected an indentation in the shore line. He turned to 
give orders in his clear, penetrating tenor, and the seamen leaped to obey him. 
The steersman dragged the tiller over; the sails were clewed up; the anchor was 
let go and the cable roared through the hawse-hole. Even Rich, with his mere 
theoretical knowledge of the sea, was impressed by the neatness of the 
manoeuvre-as impressed as he was by the Admiral’s sudden change from a 
dreamer of lunatic dreams to a sailor of profound practical ability. As the Holy 
Name swung to her anchor the Admiral turned to Rich. 

"A stream comes down to the sea at that beach, Don Narciso. I shall send 
ashore for fresh water. Would you care to go with the landing party and take 
possession of the island in the name of Their Highnesses?’ 

‘Indeed yes. I must thank Your Excellency.’ 

There was no denying the thrill of excitement which ran through him at the 
suggestion. Rich forgot the weight of his armour and the heat of the sun; he 
fidgeted with his sword hilt while the sailors rigged the yardarm tackles with 
which to swing out the longboat from the waist. The cooper supervised the 
lowering of the empty barrels into the boat; six seamen scrambled down and 
took their places at the oars; Osorio the boatswain took the tiller. At a sharp 
command from the Admiral four of Bernardo de Tarpia’s crossbowmen 
followed him. Them came Antonio Spallanzani, the Admiral’s Italian squire, 
with the Adimral’s standard, bearing the lions and castles of Leon and Castile, 
recently granted him, quartered with the barry wavy, argent and azure, 
charged with green islands, to represent his discoveries. Those lions and 
castles in the flag might be of use if ever a legal argument arose regarding the 
sovereignty over this new land. They would help to make out Their 
Highnesses’ case-but although the Admiral might be suspected of much, no 
one had yet openly accused him of dreaming of an independent sovereignty. 

They were awaiting for him. Rich clambered down into the boat, 
ungracefully, conscious of many eyes upon him, and only realizing after he had 
settled himself at Spallanzani’s side that if he had slipped into the sea his 
armour would have carried him straight to the bottom. The sailors tugged at 
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the oars, and they went dancing over the sea towards the shore. 

The Italian sat silent~he had a reputation for taciturnity-while they rowed 
past the anchored caravels, busy hoisting out their boats, and crept in closer to 
the shore. There was still only the golden beach and the white surf and the 
tangled greenery to be seen. The sailors rested on their oars for a space while 
Osorio stood up and studied the surf. He gave a hoarse cry; the sailors tugged 
sharply at the oars, and the boat leaped forward on the shoulder of a wave, 
hurrying on until its motion died away and the sand scraped under the keel and 
the white foam eddied back past them. The sailors leaped out, thigh deep, in 
the watef, and hauled the boat up as far as it would go, until by a wave of 
his hand Osorio indicated to the two gentlemen that it was time for them 
to step ashore. Rich scrambled up into the bows and from there over the side; 
a dying wave swirled past his knees as he stepped into the water and his feet 
sank in the sand. He struggled up the beach, oppressed by the weight of his 
armour, until he was beyond the water’s edge. The Italian was close behind 
him, and the crossbowmen followed, their crossbows on their shoulders. 
Spallanzani struck the shaft of the flag into the sand and took a paper from 
his breast. 

‘We,’ he read, a barbarous Tuscan accent colouring his Castilian, ‘Don 
Cristopher Columbus, Admiral of the Ocean, Viceroy and Governor of the 
Islands of the Indies, Captain- General and Grandee of Spain — ’ it was a 
solemn formula of possession. 

When he had finished Rich took off his helmet. 

‘This is done,’ he proclaimed, bareheaded, to the four solemn crossbowmen, 
‘in the names of Their Highnesses Don Ferdinand and Donna Isabella, by the 
grace of God King and Queen of Castile, Leon, Arragon, Sicily, Granada, 
Toledo, Valencia, Galicia, Mallorca, and Seville, Count and Countess of 
Barcelona, Roussillon and Cerdagne, Duke and Duchess of Athens and 
Neopatra, Marquis and Marchioness of Oristano and Goziano, Lord and Lady 
of Biscay and Molina.’ 

He had left out quite a number of the titles, but he had done enough to 
ensure the legality of the Royal possession, especially as the only witnesses 
were crossbownnen, standing with ox-like stupidity in the sunshine. Osorio 
and his men had put out the boat’s anchor, and were carrying empty water 
breakers up the beach. At a roar from the boatswain two of the crossbowmen 
joined in the work; the other two w’otmd up their bows, laid bolts in the 
grooves, and walked forward to w’here the stream came bubbling down out of 
the greenery’, to stand as sentries on guard against surprise. It was an 
elementary precaution to take, so elementary that Rich experienced a feeling of 
arinoyance that he had not thought of it and ordered it himself. 

He cleared the hilt of his sword and walked curiously up the beach, 
conscious now of a particular thrill at making these, his first steps in the New 
World. The little stream bubbled and gurgled, and he stooped and filled his 
hands and drank, over and over again, rejoicing in the water’s cool freshness 
and having enough to drink after six weeks of a ration of only three leathern 
cups of water a day. He walked on beside the stream, to be engulfed in the 
delicious shade of the vegetation, so dense and tangled that it was only by 
walking ankle deep in the pebbles that he was able to make any progress. He 
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turned a corner and the forest behind him cut him off from the sea more 
effectively than the closing of a door. The sounds of the beach-the surf^ and 
the voices of the watering party-ended abruptly. 

Here he could only hear the sound of the brook and the clatter of birds’ 
wings above him. Looking upward, he could see the birds flitting through the 
tangle of the branches, birds of gay colours, crying harshly to each other. Some 
brilliant red flowers grew just out of his reach to his left; there were some 
strange greenish-yellow blooms growing on a decaying stump on the other side 
of the stream. The noise of his passage disturbed half a dozen more birds-like 
starlings, he thought at first, and then he saw that they were all of a sombre 
black, beak and claw and all, funereal birds, with something repellent about 
their metallic chirping. 

There was a b.reathless heat here in the forest. The shade had been grateful 
enough at first, but out in the open there was at least a wind, and here the air 
was stagnant and warm. The sweat streamed down from under his helmet, and 
his skin began to itch furiously inside his armour where he could not scratch. A 
mosquito sang into his ear and then bit his neck. He brushed it off, and soon he 
was busy brushing off flies from neck and face and hands and wrists. He burst 
through into a little clear space, where the stream expanded into a small pool 
and marshy banks. There was a startled croaking of frogs, and a dozen splashes 
told how they had dived back into the pool on his approach. On the surface of 
the water lay two fallen trees, their exposed parts green with moss; so wide was 
the pool that the interlaced branches hardly met overhead, and, looking 
upward, he could see the blue sky again. Tall canes grew here, each twice the 
height of a man and thicker than his wrist. The gay birds with hooked beaks 
flew thick-parrots, they were. He remembered that in the Admiral’s 
triumphal procession through Barcelona, when he was received by Their 
Highnesses on his return from his first voyage of discovery, there had been a 
great many parrots displayed. Probably there was nothing to be found at this 
landing place which was not to be seen in Guanahani or Espanola. 

He turned back and made his way down the stream again. Were those bees, 
beating the air above the scarlet flowers? Rich looked at them more closely. 
They were tiny birds, brilliant in their colouring. He thought they were the 
most lovely things he had ever seen in his life. He plunged into the thorns in 
order to view them more closely, but they flew away, erratically, at his slow 
approach, and would not return. With a twinge of real regret he continued his 
way. A loud challenge greeted him at the edge of the wood, and he replied, a 
little self-consciously, ‘Friend.’ It was the first time in his life a sentinel had 
ever challenged him. 

The crossbowman lowered his weapon and allowed him to pass, blinking in 
the simshine. Someone was kneeling at the water’s edge, above the point where 
the men were filling their barrels. He had a flat pan in his hand, which, with a 
gentle rocking motion, he was holding at the surface of the water. There was 
gravel in the bottom of the pan, and under the influence of the current and of 
the man’s raking fingers it was gradually being swept away. Rich recognized 
the man and guessed what he was doing-it was Diego Alamo the assayer, who 
had sailed in the caravel Santa Anna along with them. Alamo had dealt in gold 
and precious stones^ he was learned in the languages of the East and with 
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his knowledge of Hebrew and Chaldean might be useful when they made 
contact with Asiatic civilization. Under suspicion of being a cr\pto-Jew he had 
thought it well to accept the appointment of Royal Assayer to escape the 
attention of the Holy Office. 

Alamo with a skilful jerk flirted the remaining water from the pan and 
studied the layer of sediment closely, inclining the pan to this side and to that 
so as to catch the faintest gleam of colour. Then he shrugged his shoulders and 
washed the pan clean, looking up to meet Rich’s eyes upon him. 

'Ha, good day, Don Narciso,’ he said, white teeth showing in a smile. 

'Good day,’ said Rich. 'Are there signs of gold?’ 

'Not so far. The country looks as if it might bear gold, but Fll certify that 
this stream has none.’ 

Rich forgot any disappointment he might feel at that statement in the 
pleasure of this re-encounter with a friend-Alamo and he were old 
acquaintances. He made the conventional enquiries as to whether Alamo had 
enjoyed his passage across the ocean-conventional and yet sincere. It was odd 
to ask those questions here, on the shores of the Indies. 

'Well enough, thank you,’ answered Alamo. There was a wry smile on his 
dark intelligent face; Rich guessed that Alamo was as much out of place among 
the seamen and gentlemen-adventurers of the Santa Amia as he himself was in 
the Holy Karne. 

Alamo rose to his feet, brushing his hands clean. The beach was a scene of 
animation now, with three boats lying in the shallows and a score of men 
carrying water casks. The two caravels lay beyond, black upon the blue, and 
farther out the Holy Xame rode to her anchor. 

'Have you been into the forest?’ asked x\lamo. 

'Yes.' 

'Did you see any animals? Any rocks?’ 

'Only the pebbles and boulders of the stream bed. The forest is too thick to 
see more.’ 

Alamo was looking around the beach. 

'Over there,’ he said, pointing. 'The rock comes down to the sea there.’ 

They w^alked over the sand to the place he had indicated, and Alamo ran his 
hands over the rocky ledges. 

‘Gold is unlikely here,’ he announced. 'These rocks are dead. They are 
smooth and lifeless-feel them for yourself, Don Narciso. It is the spirited, 
lively rocks which bear the noble metals.’ 

He climbed over the ridge and dropped on to the sand the other side. There 
were more rocks beyond, running out to the water. 

'Now this is strange,’ announced Alamo. 

He went down on to his knees to examine his find more closely. Among the 
brown rocks there were patches and dabs and seams of black, and he pawed at 
them, clearly puzzled. 

'This appears to be pitch,’ he said. 'Bitumen. I have seen specimens brought 
from the Holy Land, but never before have I seen it in situ. Now how comes it 
here?’ 

He looked up at the forest and out at the sea, 

'It is found on the shores of the Dead Sea,’ he explained, 'at the foot of arid 
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cliffs. It was with fiery pitch that God overwhelmed Sodom and Gomorrah, 
but the Moslems believe it to be formed by the great excess of salt in the water, 
under the influence of a burning sun. Now, is the ocean here more salt than 
usual?’ 

‘It is not dead, at least,’ said Rich. ‘There is weed growing. And the gulls 
prove that there must be fish.' 

‘Quite right. I should have thought of that. Yet it is hard to think of any 
other explanation of this pitch. The Dead Sea lies in the midst of deserts. 
There is no life, no plants, no birds, although I am assured by credible 
authority that the story is incorrect that birds drop dead who fly over its 
mephitic surface. Two places more unlike than that and this it is hard to 
imagine.’ 

‘Very hard,’ agreed Rich, thinking of the lush vegetation and the teeming 
bird life around them. 

‘Has a Sodom been overwhelmed here, too?’ asked Alamo. 

‘Not unless the name of God has penetrated here,’ answered Rich, fairly 
sure of his theology on this point. 

‘Exactly. That is why I sought for a naturalistic explanation.’ 

Alamo walked on among the rocks of the beach. Rich straying a little apart 
from him along the water’s edge. It was he who made the final discovery, and 
his sharp cry brought Alamo hurrying back to him. There was a little stretch of 
smooth sand here, at which Rich was staring; in the sand was a wide, shallow 
groove, and around it were the half-obliterated prints of bare feet. Rich had 
already made the deductions from the appearances. 

‘No ship’s boat made that mark,’ he said. ‘There is no sign of a keel.’ 

Alamo nodded agreement, stooping to peer at the footprints. 

‘There is little enough left to see,’ he said. ‘But I should think that the feet 
that made those marks were longer and narrower than any Spaniard’s.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And how long ago were they made? An hour? Two hours?’ 

They looked at each other, a little helpless. Neither of them had the faintest 
idea. 

‘We can be sure of one thing at least,’ said Rich. ‘The people here are not as 
eager to meet us as w'ere those of Cuba and Espanola.’ 

A bellowing behind them made them turn; the watering party was waving 
arms to them in recall. They picked their way back over the rocks. 



The squadron was still sailing westward along the south coast of Trinidad, 
while the Admiral listened to Rich’s report. His face fell a little when he heard 
that Alamo had found no sign of gold, but he grew cheerful again over the 
undoubted evidence that the island was inhabited, and over the other details 
which Rich conveyed. 
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'Pitch?' he said. 'Bitumen?' 

He ran his fingers through his beard as he pondered the phenomenon. 

'What did Alamo say about it?’ 

'He said that it was found beside the Dead Sea,' said Rich. He was a little 
shocked to notice an inward quaver as he said it; he was actually dreading some 
new theory as to the fleet's whereabouts. 

'That is so. It is found in Egtpt, too, in the deserts that border the Xile.' 

'There is no desert here. Your Excellency,’ said Rich, stoutly. 

'No.' The Admiral looked over at the luxurious green coast. ‘Yet it makes 
me more sure of the Earthly Paradise being at hand - 1 shall write to Their 
Highnesses to that effect-but perhaps I shall have more evidence still by the 
time I can spare a ship to return to Spain.' 

T have no doubt you will, sir,’ said Rich, strangely sick at heart. 

The armoured men were lounging about the deck. Spallanzani had his lute, 
and was singing Italian love-songs to the accompaniment of soft chords from 
it, to an audience of hidalgos. They had eaten their meal of weevilly biscuits 
and rancid cheese with its flavour of cockroach. Rich remembered with regret 
the roast sucking pig on which he had dined his last day on shore, and was 
quite startled to note that all the same he did not wish himself home. This 
crushing heat, this wearisome armour, the foul food, the wild talk of Ophir and 
the Earthly Paradise-notwithstanding all these things he was happier where 
he was, here in the New W orld, than sitting in his furred robe in the admiralty 
hall in Barcelona listening to the crooked pleadings of crooked lawyers paid by 
crooked merchants. Seventeen years of it-the Consulate of the Sea, the Laws 
of Oleron, and the Code of Wisby, Justinian and the fueros of Barcelona; it was 
better to be able to raise his head and sniff the scented air of Trinidad. 

A loud cry from a look-out brought everybody to their feet again. There was 
a canoe, a black speck under the glaring sun, full in sight as they rounded a 
headland. It was well out to sea, on passage between cape and cape; they could 
see the flash of the paddles as the men bent to their work. ''X'ith the wind right 
aft the squadron overhauled it fast; it turned frantically to make for the shore, 
but the Santa Anna was there, cutting it off, and it headed back- Fifty yards 
from the Holy Xante the paddles ceased work, and the canoe drifted idly on the 
blue. 

Brown and naked, with streaming black hair, the Indians stared with 
frightened eyes at the huge hull drifting down upon them. One of them stood 
up, overcome with curiosity, in the desire to see better, revealing herself as a 
woman, quite naked save for her necklace. A loud roar of laughter burst from 
the ship-a naked woman w’as so rare a sight as naturally to excite laughter. She 
sat down abruptly, with hands over her face, and in her place a man rose to his 
feet, balancing precariously in the rocking canoe. He set an arrow to the string 
of the bow" he held, raised the weapon and drew it to his breast, and loosed off 
the shaft. 

Rich saw the arrow in the air; it struck his breastplate with a slight tap, and 
dropped on the deck with a faint clatter. It w^as effort as feeble as a child's-the 
shaft was already spent in its fifty yards' flight by the time it reached him. His 
furred judicial robe w^ould have been as effective protection as his steel 
breastplate. The arrow w^as merely a thin cane, crudely sharpened at one end. 
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and with a single parrot's feather at the other. But the gesture had excited the 
Spaniards. A crossbowTnan lifted his lumbering weapon to reply, and lowered 
it again at a hasty order from the Admiral. 

Tut that crossbow down!' he called in his high tenor. ‘We are at peace with 
them. Hey, Diego, there, beat your tambourine, and you boys dance to it. 
Show them that we mean no harm.' 

It was a ludicrous scene, the ship’s boys capering on the forecastle, and the 
sullen Indians gazing up at them uncomprehending. The canoe was in the lee 
of the Holy Name now, and the wind was gradually drifting the big ship down 
upon it. The Admiral himself was up on the bulwark, jingling hawk’s 
bells-hawk’s bells had been found to be an unfailing attraction in the other 
Indian islands -and Alonso Perez was beside him, a red woollen cap in either 
hand held temptingly towards them 

'Jorge,' muttered the Admiral out of the corner of his mouth to a seaman 
close at hand. ‘Strip off your coat and make ready to upset the canoe.’ 

The canoe was close alongside as Jorge swung himself over the bulwark and 
dropped amid a wild scream from the Indians. The canoe overturned, and the 
occupants were flung into the sea. They w^ere glad to clutch the ropes thrown 
to them and to be pulled on deck, where they stood, dripping water, with the 
Spaniards clustered round them. Four of them were men and two women, the 
women quite naked, but three of the men were wearing cloths of coarse cotton 
about their shoulders -Rich examined the material. It was of poorer weave 
than any he had ever seen. 

‘Make fast the canoe!' called the Admiral over the bulwark. Tut those 
paddles back in her!’ 

The Indians made a frightening group, their arms about each other and their 
teeth chattering in fright, while the Spaniards pushed and elbowed to see more 
closely these strange humans, who felt no shame at nudity, who had never 
heard the name of God, who knew nothing of steel or gunpowder. Someone 
stretched out a hand and stroked a woman’s shoulder; she shrank from the 
touch at first, but when it was renewed she gradually recovered from her 
shyness and smiled a little over her shoulder at the man who caressed her, like a 
child, but a new bellow of laughter made her seek safety again beside her 
fellows. 

The Admiral pushed through the mob, resplendent in his scarlet velvet with 
his glittering helmet and armour; the Spaniards falling back to make room for 
him revealed him and his position of authority to the Indians. He was uttering 
strange words learned in Cuba and Espanola, and they responded to his 
soothing tone of voice even though they clearly could not understand what he 
said. 

‘Guanahani,' said the Admiral. ‘Cibao. Cuba. Hayti.’ 

The names of these places meant nothing to them. 

‘Canoa,’ said the Admiral, pointing overside. 

That they understood; they nodded and smiled. 

‘Canoa,’ they said, in chorus, and one of them went on to say more, in a sing- 
song tune. 

It was the Admiral’s turn to shake his head. 

‘Their speech is not unlike that of Espanola,' he said to Rich. ‘But it is 
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not the same, save for a few words, like canoa/ 

'Canoa,’ repeated one of the Indians, parrot fashion. 

The Admiral jingled one of his hawk’s bells enticingly, and they eyed it with 
wonder. He offered it, and they shrank back a little. He took the hand of one of 
the men and put the bell into it, shutting his fingers over it, and then setting the 
bell a-rattle again by shaking the man’s fist. An awed expression crept over the 
man’s face as he realized that this bell was actually to be his. He could hardly 
credit his good fortune, cautiously opening his hand and finally jingling the 
bell delightedly. All the Indians \^ere smiling broadly now. 

Rich’s eyes were on the necklace worn by the woman in the background. He 
stretched out his hand to examine it; she shrank away for a moment, and he 
tried to make soothing noises. But immediately she understood what he 
wanted, and stepped forward, proffering a loop of the necklace to him. He 
examined it closely. It was a string of pearls-two yards of pearls. The other 
Spaniards noticed what he was doing, and surged towards them, frightening 
her; a score of hands were stretched out for the necklace, when the Admiral 
turned fiercely upon them and they dropped back again. 

'They are pearls,’ said the Admiral after examination. He took one of the red 
woollen caps from Alonso Perez and offered it to her with a gesture of 
exchanging it for the necklace. She did not understand. He jingled a hawk's 
bell, and reached for the necklace again. Suddenly her expression changed to 
one of comprehension, and with two swift movements she uncoiled the 
necklace from her neck and thrust it, a great double handful, into his hands. 
Her puzzled look as he proffered the cap in exchange revealed that she had 
intended the necklace as a gift. 

Tt is the same as in Espanola,’ said the Admiral. 'The heathen have no 
notion of barter. They think that because a stranger wants a thing that is 
sufficient reason for giving it.’ 

The surging Spaniards round laughed at such folly. 

'She does not know what that cap is for, either. Your Excellency,' remarked 
someone in the background. 

'True,’ said the Admiral. 

At his order Perez took of his helmet and the Admiral perched the cap on top 
of his mass of hair, stood back with a gesture of admiration, took the cap again 
and put it on the head of the trembling woman. The other Indians chattered at 
the sight, teeth flashing in smiles. 

'And look at this. Your Excellency. Look!’ said a Spaniard, loudly. 

One of the Indian men had something hanging on a string round his neck, a 
little fleck of something with a yellow glint. It was a tiny fragment of gold, 
smaller than half a Castellano but gold all the same. Rich heard the quick intake 
of breath all round the ring. Gold! The Admiral strode up, his expression so 
hard and fierce that the Indian raised his arm to ward off a blow. 

'Where did you get this?’ demanded the Admiral. 

The Indian still cowered away, and the Admiral, with an obvious effort at 
self-control, changed his tone. 

'Send for Alamo from the Santa Anna^ he said, aside, and then, turning 
back to the Indian, he smiled winningly. He raised his eyebrows in an obvious 
question, pointed to the bit of gold, and then away to the island. The Indian 
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thought for a moment and pointed westward. There was a general murmur 
from the crowd-there was gold in the west. 

‘Much?’ asked the Admiral, making a gesture with widespread arms. 
‘Much?’ 

The Indian after a moment of puzzlement extended his arms in agreement, 
to the sound of a renewed murmur from the crowd. There was much gold to be 
found; but Rich, watching the by-play, w^as not quite sure. The Indian was 
clearly doubtful of the significance of the question asked him. He might be 
meaning that the gold was far away, or even, conceivably, that it w^as hard to 
come by. Years of sifting evidence had given Rich an insight into the 
extraordinary ways in which misunderstandings can arise. 

The Admiral w’as jingling another hawk’s bell and offering to barter it for the 
gold, and the Indian made the exchange gladly as soon as he grasped what the 
Admiral wanted. 

‘This piece of gold would buy five hundred hawk’s bells,’ commented the 
Admiral; he reached for another scarlet cap and set it on the Indian’s head, to 
the accompaniment of a renewed chorus of admiration from the others. 

‘They like caps equally as much as hawk’s bells,’ said the Admiral to Rich. 
‘In that they are more like the cannibal Indians of Dominica than those of 
Espanola. That is what one would expect.’ 

The longboat, rowed as fast as a dozen stout arms could drive her, had 
returned now from the Santa Anna^ and Alamo reported himself to the 
Admiral. He looked at the string of pearls which the Admiral gave him for 
inspection. 

‘They are pearls undoubtedly,’ he said, feeling their texture with his lips. He 
shaded them from the sun with his body to see their lustre. ‘Yet they are 
different from the pearls of the Orient. Their tinge and lustre are not the same.’ 

‘Are they valuable?’ demanded the Admiral. 

‘Oh, yes. Half their value has disappeared because of the clumsy way in 
w^hich they have been bored, but I would give you a good price for them in the 
Calle del Paradis. As rarities, even if for no other reason, they would stand 
high. And there are some good specimens here, too. These two match well and 
are of superb lustre. A queen could have no better ear-drops.’ 

‘And w^hat of this gold?’ 

Alamo took the fragment of metal, poised it on a finger-tip, tested it against 
his teeth, turned it to obtain a flash of the sun from it. 

‘That is gold,’ he said. ‘Without my acids and scales I cannot assay it, but I 
am certain it is pure and virgin. It contains no base metal, in other words, and 
it is in a state of nature, as it was fotmd.’ 

‘And where would that be?’ 

Alamo shrugged. 

‘In the bed of a stream, most likely. Or in sand or loam close to a stream. 
Gold found in the heart of a rock is never in pieces as large as this.’ 

‘Thank you. Now speak to these men in the tongues of the East.’ 

Alamo addressed the Indians in a language of which Rich tmderstood no 
word. Nor did the Indians, to judge by the blankness of their expressions. 
Alamo tried again, this time in Arabic with which Rich w^as faintly familiar, 
but without result. He spoke to them in Greek, of which Rich had a working 
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knowledge, and then again in a language faintly reminiscent of Arabic to Rich. 
The Indians’ faces remained impassive. 

"That is Hebrew, Greek, the Arabic of the East and the Arabic of the West, 
Your Excellency,’ said Alamo. 

'Thank you. We can let them go now,’ said the Admiral. 

He took more caps, and set one on the head of each Indian. He pressed a 
hawk’s bell into each of their hands, and then he waved them over the side to 
where their canoe, gunwale deep, floated at the end of a line. 

‘Go in peace,’ he said, as they still stood awestruck at the magnificence of the 
presents pressed upon them. He drew one by the wrist to the ship’s side to 
make his meaning plain. They slid down the line into the water-logged canoe; 
one of the women took hold of a big shell tied to the gunwale and with it began 
to scoop the water swiftly out-it was obvious that they were perfectly 
accustomed to having their cranky craft capsized. The line was cast off, and the 
men took the paddles. Slowly the canoe stood away from the ship, heading in 
for the land. The scarlet caps danced over the water, bright in the light of the 
setting sun. The Indians never looked back; Rich, watching their course, saw 
the canoe turn abruptly aside in fright, like a shying horse, from the caravels as 
the big sails were trimmed to the wind again. 

‘With kind treatment and presents,’ said the Admiral, coming to stand 
beside Rich, ‘we can hope that they will tell their fellows and send them to us. 
We need pearls and we need gold.’ 

Not merely for any mad scheme for reconquering the Holy Land either, 
thought Rich. He knew how precarious was the Admiral’s hold on the Royal 
favour, despite the presence of his two sons-one of them a bastard, too-as 
pages at court. 

‘We have made a start,’ he said, cheerfully. 

‘So we have,’ said the Admiral; in his tw^o fists was the long string of pearls, 
luminous in the failing light. 



In the lavender dawn next morning, when the ships had hardly gathered way 
after lying-to all night, the look-out cried that he saw more land. It was a low 
peak on their port bow; to starboard the southern coast of the island of 
Trinidad terminated in a similar peak, with a narrow^ strait between, towards 
which the easterly breeze was briskly pushing them. The Admiral came with 
his limping step to see for himself. He gave two hurried orders, hailing the 
caravels himself, in his high voice, as they converged upon the Holy Name 
towards the strait. Rich did not understand at the time all that happened next. 
He saw the anchors let go and the sails got in, and the longboat manned to go 
up the strait and take soundings, but before the boat could cast off the sailors in 
the ships were running and shouting with excitement. The anchors were not 
holding on the rocky bottom, there was a fierce current running here of which 
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they could have no knowledge until they tried to stop, and the wind was still 
pushing briskly against hulls and rigging. Stern first, and with anchors 
dragging helplessly, the ships were moving fast towards the unknown 
passage~a fact which Rich found it hard to realize at the time, and of the 
danger of it all he was quite unconscious. 

He saw the SaJita Anna lurch as her anchor caught, saw her cable part, and 
saw her swing round and race them on their course towards the strait. The 
rocks to the right, all a-boil with surf, seemed to be coming nearer, 
dangerously near. The Admiral was shouting orders; Osorio was running 
forward with an axe, and the Admiral himself was hounding the panicky 
sailors up the shrouds. The cable was cut, the mainsail dropped. High and 
clear the Admiral's voice called to the steersman. Over w^ent the tiller. For a 
few more harrowing seconds the ship, nearly aback, hesitated; they could hear 
the surf on the rocks. Then slowly she turned and gathered way. She lurched 
in a sudden boil of current, and a moment after she was running free, as if 
nothing had happened at all, on a sea mirror-smooth, with the rocks far astern 
and the land already far distant on either hand. 

The Admiral was smiling as he returned from setting the men to work at 
preparing the spare anchor and cable. 

‘Sailors are ignorant and superstitious,' he said, limping up to Rich. ‘On seas 
where no Christian has ever sailed before I suppose it is excusable. When they 
found that anchors did not hold and that we were in the grip of a current they 
imagined all sorts of things. They thought we were near Sinbad's loadstone 
mountain, being dragged by the attraction of our iron. Or they thought we had 
reached the edge of the world and w’ere about to slide off. They thought of 
everything, in fact, except the need for getting the ship under control again.' 

"You thought of that. Your Excellency,' said Rich. The incident confirmed 
what he knew well enough already, that the Admiral w^as a first-rate seaman 
with a clear head for any emergency. 

‘That is thanks to the Blessed Virgin,’ said the Admiral, simply and 
devoutly. ‘She has never deserted me. Not even in worse perils than that. But 
that was a strange current between those islands.' 

He shaded his eyes from the sun and looked back at the perilous passage. 

‘So it appears,' said Rich, 

‘The caravels are safe. They w^ere nearer the centre of the strait. It was \vell 
that we hove-to last night,' commented the Admiral, half to himself. ‘I shall 
call the new land the Isle of Grace. And the strait must have a name, too, for 
my chart. The Serpent's Mouth!' 

‘Your Excellency is ingenious at devising names. But of course you have had 
much practice.' 

The Admiral flushed a little at the compliment. He smiled confidently, and 
made a deprecating gesture with his hand; the smile almost became a grin. 

‘Even of the devising of names one can grow tired,’ he said. ‘And the places 
must have names. To me they are each distinct enough, but in my letters to 
Their Highnesses I must have something by w’hich to call them.' 

At that human moment Rich felt himself to be more in sympathy with, and 
fonder of, the Admiral than he had ever been before. He must have been in this 
mood at the time when he made his famous demonstration with the egg. The 
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Admiral showed in a tar better light as a practical seaman and as a man ot the 
world than as a hightalutin theorist. But one at least ot his theories-that there 
was a route to the Indies across the ocean-had most certainly been proved 
correct. 

'I could wish/ said the Admiral, ' that we should see more Indians, '^’e need 
to trade. And we shall need labour tor the mines.' 

He called a request to Carvajah and the Holy Xauie headed once more 
towards the coast of T rinidad, a seaman at the lead to ascertain the sate limit 
ot their approach. The land was tantalizingly just too tar away for close 
observation. 

‘Might I — ' began Rich, and then he hesitated, surprised at himself, before 
he took the plunge. ‘Might I take the longboat closer in to shore?' 

‘I would be glad if you did,' said the Admiral. ‘You must take every possible 
opportunity to be able to report favourably to Their Highnesses on the wealth 
of these islands.' 

Rich had no time to repent. It was a surprisingly short interval betore he 
found himself in the sternsheets of the longboat, indubitably invested with his 
hrst command at sea, and experiencing a tremor of fearful excitement in 
consequence. The old sailor Jorge sat at the tiller beside him, two more sailors 
were at the sheet, and forward there sat live gentlemen of coat-armour, glad ol 
the opportunity of escaping for a while from the confinement ot the ship and 
ready in consequence to acquiesce in the command with which the Admiral 
had tacitly invested him. Rodrigo Acevedo was one of them, however-there 
was a hint of a smile in his handsome swarthy face as he met Rich's eye, which 
told Rich that Acevedo was aware of the inner doubts which were troubling 
him. 

The wind was off the land, blowing briskly enough, and the boat lay over 
gaily on her side as they headed parallel to the shore, the sailors handling sheet 
and tiller deftly as they translated Rich's vague directions into action. The 
coast curved here in a wide bay, shelving so gradually that even the longboat 
had to keep two hundred yards from the beach, and everywhere the 
monotonous green vegetation came down to the very water's edge-green, 
eternally green. There were irregularly shaped hills in the background, but 
never a sign of a clearing, no hint of smoke to betray the habitation of man. The 
wind blew more briskly yet, and the sky was overcast, yet it was stifling hot. As 
Rich stirred uncomfortably in his seat he felt the sweat trickling in the folds of 
his clothes. A rainstorm changed the colour of the hills from green to grey; it 
came drifting towards them over the grey sea. Soon it was upon them- they 
heard the hiss of the drops upon the water as it approached. The first drops 
rang sharply on the helmet which Rich wore-he had discarded his 
armour-but immediately the distinctive sound was blurred in his ears by the 
roar of the rain beating everywhere about them. Entirely exposed as they were, 
they could neither think nor see. The rain fell in cataracts, blotting out both 
ships and shore from view, soaking them and dazing them as it drove into their 
faces. 

Rich was still unconscious of Jorge moving beside him. He was still 
attending to his duties, presumably by touch and instinct, and his example 
diverted Rich from his first instinct to order the longboat to run back for 
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shelter to the ship. Rich set his teeth; he would not be the first to give in. As 
captain, even though it was only of a longboat, it was his duty to make no 
complaint about the conditions, and the thought ot Rodrigo Acevedo's earlier 
amused tolerance acted as a new stimulant. It was worth suffering discomfort if 
the hidalgos-hijos de alguna, sons of somebody-had to share it. They might 
be better swordsmen than he, better horsemen; they might think of him as a 
pot-bellied little lawyer, but sitting in the rain was a thing anyone could do 
without either practice or grandfathers. He wiped the rain out of his eyes to 
peer at the five gentlemen huddled in mute discomfort in the bows, and 
grinned to himself and settled down to endure. 

For an hour they crept along through the downpour, and then, when the 
rain had almost killed the wind, it stopped as suddenly as it began. Within a 
few seconds the sun was shining in all its majesty, and the wind, hot and sticky, 
had almost died away. Rich stood up to wring the water from his clothes; the 
thwarts steamed in the glaring sunlight. There was no change in the 
appearance of the shore-the hills may have grown a little loftier, but they were 
still clothed in their eternal green. He scanned the coast carefully, and looked 
to seaward, where the Holy Kame^ in all the glory of her coloured sails and 
ensigns, preceded the two caravels on her slow northerly course. Only then did 
he pay any attention to the group in the bows, and, even so, he waited for them 
to speak first. 

'God, what rain!' said Bernardo de Tarpia. His hair hung lank over his 
cheeks, his trim beard was a mere ludicrous wisp. The water trickled out of the 
skirts of his coat as he stood up. 

'What of the food?' asked Cristobal Garcia. 'I suppose the bread is no better 
than a pudding.' 

'No, gentlemen,' explained Jorge, 'It is a tarred sack in which it is kept.' 

'It is hard to decide,' said Garcia, 'whether a flavour of tar is preferable to 
rain water. ' 

'Tar or no tar,' interrupted Rich, fumbling in his pocket, 'I mean to dine 
today on fresh fish, newly broiled.' 

'Fresh fish!' exclaimed Garcia. 

'That is what I said,* said Rich, demurely. 'It will be odd if w^e cannot catch 
enough for our dinners here.' 

The little bundle he produced from his pocket contained lines and hooks; he 
telt a gratified glow* as he heard the delighted exclamations of his crew. He 
thought of the other contents of his chest in the 'tw^eendecks in the Holy 
Same— his anxiety during the three w'eeks betw^een his deciding to join the 
expedition and its sailing had at least stimulated him into w^ondering w’hat 
might be of most use in the New World, and he had stocked his chest 
accordingly. These penniless younger sons, their heads full of battles and gold 
mines, had done nothing of the sort. 

He doled out lines and hooks; a biscuit from the bag w^as crumbled into a 
paste for bait. 

'Please God,' said Garcia, piously, 'that the fish here like the flavour of 
weevils.' 

With shortened sail, before the faint air, the longboat crept slowly over the 
glassy sea. The gentlemen fished as enthusiastically as the seamen; it w^as 
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amusing to note how they cheered up at the thought ol fish tor dinner, and how 
earnestly they plunged into the business. Two months of weevilly biscuits, ot 
stinking dried cod and ot boiled barley porridge and stale olives made the 
prospect ot fresh fish inetiabiy attractive. But Rich could guess how they 
would round on him, their tempers sharpened by disappointment, it no fish 
were caught. He bent his head secretly and prayed earnestly to Saint Peter-he 
had prayed to Saint Peter tor good tortune in fishing ot ten betore, on pleasant 
outings in the roadstead of Barcelona, but this time there was an edge to his 
prayer. He wanted desperately to catch fish. 

Saint Peter was kind. They caught fish in plenty while the wind died aw^ay to 
nothing. They landed and built a fire and toasted their fish on sticks betore 
it-not very etficiently. Rich wondered secretly to himself what comment these 
young men would have made it in their lather's houses they had been served 
w ith fish half charred and half raw, but here, stretching their legs on land for 
the first time tor months, and in the blessed shade at the edge ol the sand, they 
ate with gusto, and with only moderate curses for the mosquitoes which bit 
them. Rich could see a new' light in their eyes when, full ted and comlortable, 
they regarded him now. There was a taint respect for him as a giver ot good 
things; he sat with his back against a tree and his helmet on the ground beside 
him and felt happier than he had done tor months. 

I'he ships still lay becalmed on the blue, blue seas under the glaring sun. 

*\X’e can explore for a little while,' he announced. AXTo'li come with me?' 

They ail wanted to, seamen and gentlemen both, looking eagerh to him for 
orders. 

‘Tw'o men must guard the boat,' decided Rich. AX'ill anyone volunteer? 
Then you must stay, Jorge. And you, Don Diego. Come on, you others.' 

As they plunged into the forest Rich decided to himselt, remembering the 
disappointment in the eyes of those left behind, that the hardest task of a man 
in command w’as the arbitrary allotting of distasteful duty. He was glad he had 
not hesitated, hut had given his orders instantly without allowing time for 
argument. He was conscious that he w’as learning fast. 

1‘he torest was dense and nearly impenetrable; in places they had to hack a 
path through it w ith their heavy swords, for the gurgling watercourse they 
toliowed was too small to allow easy passage along it. They sweltered in the 
stagnant air, plunging knee deep into slime and rotting vegetation. Gaudy 
birds clattered among the branches over their heads. Bernardo de Tarpia 
uttered a sudden sharp cry, slashing w'ith his sword-a red and black snake 
coiled and w'rithed at his feet. It was a lucky blow' w'hich had taken olf its head 
betore it could strike; they had all ot them heard stories, of those red and black 
snakes of the Indies and the death they could inflict. A huge goggling lizard ran 
frantically among the branches aw'ay from them. Then they saw' monkeys, 
scurrying among the tree-tops for all the w'orid like mice on the floor of a bam. 
I'hey laughed at their antics and the monkeys chattered down at them in reply. 

'There is everything here save the Grand Khan and the mines of Ophir,' 
said Rodrigo de Acevedo in an undertone to Rich, but Rich would not allow 
himself to be draw’n; he could not enter into a discussion of that sort w'hile in a 
position of responsibility. 

And at this place where they had stopped for a moment there seemed, for the 
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first timCj to be a possibility of humans near them. There might almost be a 
path through the undergrowth here, nearly imperceptible, probably only a 
wild beast run. Rich looked up at the sky; there was a wisp of cloud there which 
was quite stationary-in the absence of wind they could continue the 
exploration without fear of being parted from the Holy Name. 

Tollow me quietly,' he said to the others, and he turned his steps up the 
path, his sword in his hand. 

But they could not hope to move quietly in the forest. Dead w^ood crackled 
under their feet, low twigs rang on their helmets, their scabbards rattled and 
their accoutrements creaked. There was precious little hope. Rich realized, of 
ever surprising a party of Indians in this fashion, especially after he stumbled 
and fell full length. As he picked himself up someone came running down the 
path and stopped and looked at them-it was a little Indian boy, naked and pot- 
bellied. He put his fingers in his mouth and stared, the sunlight through the 
branches making strange markings on his brown skin. His features began to 
work, and it was clearly only a matter of seconds before he started to cry. 

'Seize hold of him!' hissed Garcia into Rich’s ear. 

'Quiet!' muttered Rich in reply over his shoulder. 

He held out his hand, peacefully. 

'Hullo, little one,’ he said. 

The little boy took his finger from his mouth and stared all the harder, 
postponing his tears. 

'Come to me,' said Rich. 'Come along, little one. Come and talk to me.’ 

Clearly while he spoke gently the child would not be frightened. He racked 
his brains for things to say, chattering ludicrously, and the little boy slowly 
began to sidle tow^ards him, wdth many hesitations. 

'There!' said Rich, squatting dowm on his heels to bring their tw^o faces on a 
level. 

The little boy piped out something incomprehensible; his eyes were fixed on 
Rich's helmet, and he stretched out a small hand and touched it. 

'Pretty!’ said Rich. 'Pretty!’ 

The little boy replied in his own strange language, still engrossed in the 
helmet. When at last his interest died away Rich cautiously straightened 
himself. 

'There!' he said again, and pointed slowly up the path. 'Mother? Father?' 

He began gently to w^alk forw^ard, and the little boy put his hand in his and 
trotted with him. 

They came out into a little clearing. There was a tiny wisp of smoke rising in 
the centre, marking the position of a small fire. On one side there were five 
strange houses of dead leaves, but no human stirred; as they stood grouped at 
the edge of the clearing they could hear no sound save that of the birds and the 
insects. The little boy tugged at Rich's hand to draw him forward, and then 
raised his voice, calling. An Indian w^oman broke from the forest beyond the 
clearing and came running heavily towards them. She, too, was naked, and far 
gone in pregnancy; she caught up the little boy in her arms and stared at them, 
asking urgent questions of the child meanwhile. 

Rich spread his left hand again in the instinctive gesture of peace, even 
though his right still held his drawn sword. 
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come in peace/ he said. He tried to make soothing noises: the little boy 
pointed at the glittering helmets and chattered shrilly to his mother. 

Now there was a bustle and stir in the forest; a score of Indians came forth 
into the clearing, old and young, men and women and children. Rich, looking 
to see if any of them were armed, saw that one man carried a little cane bow- as 
feeble as a ten-year-old child's-and two small cane arrows, and two others 
carried headless cane spears, against which ordinary clothes-leaving leather 
coats out of account-would be adequate protection. He took off his helmet. 

"\X’e are here,' he announced, forcing his voice down into quiet 
conversational tones, in the name of Their Highnesses the King and Queen of 
Castile and Leon.’ 

The Indians smiled, with flashing white teeth, chattering to each other in 
their high-pitched voices. 

"The woman there has pearls!’ said Garcia at Rich’s shoulder. 

Round each arm above the elbow she wore a rope of pearls, each pearl larger 
than any they had obtained before. 

"Look at them, by God!’ said Tarpia. 

The Indians noticed their gestures and turned to see what it was which was 
attracting so much attention; it was obvious enough to them that it was the 
pearls. They chattered and laughed to each other, the wearer of the pearls-a 
fine, handsome woman of early middle age-laughing as much as any of them, a 
little bashfully. The wrinkled old man beside her-husband or father, it was 
not apparent which-laughed and clapped her on the shoulder, urging her 
forward. She approached them modestly, eyes cast down. She stripped the 
pearls from her arms, stood hesitating for a moment, and then thrust one rope 
into Garcia’s hand and the other into Tarpia’s, scuttling back to her 
companions with a laugh. The Spaniards eyed their treasures. 

"VC’e must give them something in exchange,’ said Rich. The Admiral’s 
orders had been very strict on the point that all treasure should be bartered for 
and never taken. 

‘I know what I should give her,’ said Garcia, eyeing her nudity. 

Rich tried to ignore him; he sheathed his swurd-a simple act which yet 
caused a new outburst of piping comment from the Indians-and fumbled 
through his pockets. He had tv^'o silver coins and a handful of copper ones, and 
he walked towards the Indians and dropped a coin into each hand as long as the 
supply lasted. The Indians looked curiously at the money. One of them 
suddenly spied the Queen’s head on the coin and pointed it out to the others. 
Instantly they were all laughing again. To them it appeared to be the greatest 
joke in the wurld that someone should represent human features on an 
inanimate object-such an idea had never occurred to them. The \sTinkied man 
presented Rich with his spear- a mere cane with the point charred with 
fire-and made a gesture embracing all his fellows and the encampment. There 
was an inquiring look in his face; clearly he w^as anxious to know if there w^as 
an>thing else the Spaniards w^ould like. It dawned upon Rich, remembering 
also the interview^ with the other Indians in the canoe, that the first instinct of 
these people on meeting strangers was to give them presents. He smiled and 
nodded pacifically, a little embarrassed. 

A fresh idea suddenly struck the WTinkled man, and he turned and cried out 
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to the others. His suggestion was greeted with obvious acclamation. The 
Indians laughed again and clapped their hands. Some ran towards the huts 
some came and took the Spaniards' hands and led them towards the space 
between the huts and the fire^ skipping like children at the new prospect 
There was a fallen log near the fire. From the huts the Indians dragged out a 
few more blocks of wood, and most of the Spaniards found seats in this wav 
To tempt the others to sit down the Indians patted the earth invitingly. The 
women ran in and out of the huts^ all a-bustle^, while the men took sticks and 
began to open the earth near the fire. 

A girl put a big leaf on Rich’s lap,; another girl brought him a flimsy basket 
filled with lumps of strange bread and offered it to him. 

"Cassava/ she said; Rich remembered the word as occurring in the 
depositions of survivors returned from the Indies. 

The men had by now completed their task. They had laid open a hole beside 
the fire, and from it arose a savoury steam which smelt deliciously, even to the 
Spaniards who had eaten only an hour ago; obviously the Spaniards had 
reached the clearing at a moment when the Indians were about to dine. With 
sticks the Indians hoisted from the hole what looked at first to be a bundle of 
dead leaves, and when they peeled the leaves off the smell grew more delicious 
than ever. The operation was not completed with ease-two of the men 
contrived to burn their fingers, to the accompaniment of fresh peals of 
laughter-but at last the unrecognizable roast was laid bare. The wrinkled man 
took a leaf in each hand and began to break up the meat; the women scurried 
back and forth with more leaves. Rich found a savoury bit on his lap; he bit 
cautiously into it. It was a delicious tender meat. Another woman brought him 
a little gourd; it was only fresh water, for, as Rich knew already, the Indians of 
these islands knew no other beverage. 

"What the devil is this we're eating?’ asked Bernardo de Tarpia. Tt's good.' 

"W^hat is this?’ asked Rich of one of the women. He pointed to the meat and 
raised his eyebrow^s inquiringly. 

Tguana,’ said the woman. "Iguana.’ 

The name meant nothing to any of the Spaniards, as their expression 
showed. One of the Indian men came to the rescue. He pointed up into the 
trees, and, going down on his hands and knees, made a pretence of scurrying 
along a branch. 

"Monkey, by God!’ said Tarpia. 

"Monkey?’ asked Acevedo. 

He made a series of gestures like a monkey, much to the amusement of 
everybody. The Indians clung to each other and laughed and laughed. Then 
one of them wiped the tears from his eyes and began a new pantomime. He 
went down on all fours. He turned his head this way and that. He put the edge 
of his hand on the base of his spine and waved it from side to side. He projected 
two fingers from his face beside his eyes and moved them in different 
directions. 

"Iguana,' he said, rising. 

It was a graphic piece of w’ork. There could be no doubt what he meant— he 
had imitated the lashing of the iguana's tail and the goggling of its strange eyes 
to perfection. 
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‘He means a lizard/ said Rich, trying to keep a little of the consternation out 
of his voice, 

‘Does he?' said Tarpia. ‘W^elL lizard is good enough for me.' 

‘My God, yes/ said Garcia. ‘Look at this.' 

He had drawn one of the girls to his knee, and was caressing her naked body. 
She stood stock-still, with eyes downcast, trembling a little. Rich looked 
anxiously round the ring. He saw the smile die away from the face of one of the 
Indian men. I'he merriment ceased, it was as if a shadow had come over the 
sun. 

‘Remember the Admiral's orders, Don Cristobal,' said Rich, anxiously. 

‘Oh, to Hell with orders/ expostulated Garcia. 

‘Don Cristobal's talking treason/ interjected Acevedo. He grinned as he 
said it, but that did not blunt the point of what he said. 

‘Oh, very well then,' grumbled Garcia. He clapped the girl on the flank and 
pushed her from him, and the tension died away from the attitudes of the 
Indians. The women hastened round, offering more bread; the wrinkled man 
broke off more meat. There were fruits being offered, too, like pale yellow eggs, 
faintly aromatic when Rich smelled one, vaguely acid and pleasant when he bit 
into the pulp. 

‘Guava/ said the lad who gave it to him, explanatorily. 

The shadow had passed from over the sun now; there was giggling and 
talking again. It dawned upon Rich that these people had given away the meal 
they had been about to eat themselves; he wondered if they had an}thing left 
over, and he realized that he need not let his conscience trouble him too much 
on the point. Their pleasure in giving was so obvious and unassumed. It was 
the Spaniards who were conferring the favour by accepting. He felt a sudden 
wave of melancholy come over him. These laughing, generous people., naked 
from the day of their birth, with sticks for weapons and houses of leaves^ and 
destined to the damnation awaiting the unenlightened, had no need or desire 
for gold or jewels. They had no more knowledge of labour than they had of 
property or of civilized warfare. To try to make an empire out of them, as the 
Admiral dreamed of doing, meant either suffering for them or weakness in the 
empire. They would be happier left alone-he caught himself up on the verge 
of heresy as well as of treason. It was the Christian man's duty to see that their 
feet were set in the way of God, and it was the sensible Spaniard's duty to seek 
out the treasures of this land to the increase of the wealth of Spain. Yet he still 
revolted from all the implications. Weakly, he tried to brush the problem from 
him as he brushed his hands together and rose. The shadow of the forest 
stretched from side to side of the clearing; it was late afternoon. Only this 
morning they had dragged their anchors in the Serpent's Mouth, and it 
seemed like a month ago. 

‘Back to the ship!' he called to the others. He was conscious of the 
invidiousness of his condition of uncertainty as to whether he had to request or 
could command; more, he knew’ with a qualm that he w’as not of the stuff to 
whom command came naturally. But they rose to obey him. Tarpia and Garcia 
were arm in arm, muttering to each other with their eyes on the women-he 
could guess the sort of filth they w’ere saying to each other. 

The w’rinkled man came w’ith a new question, pointing up to the sky, 
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repeating his question and tapping Rich on the breast and pointing upwards 
again. He was asking if they were going to return to their habitation in the sky. 

‘Oh, no, no, no,' laughed Rich. 

He thought for a moment of trying to explain all the complexities of ships 
and sea passages and the kingdom of Spain in sign language, and gave up the 
notion as soon as he thought of it. Others who might follow him could tackle 
that task. He shook the old man's hand, and he waved good-bye to the women. 
As he set his feet on the homeward path with his own flock, he looked back at 
them, standing grouped in the clearing, each with his arm on another's 
shoulder. The melancholy he had felt before flooded back within him, and he 
plunged without a word along the narrow path, the others trailing after him. 

The journey back to the boat was not as toilsome as the upward climb. At 
one corner, by the brook, they caught a glimpse of the sea-the ships had 
drifted a league or more along the coast, but were still within easy reach; from 
the way their bows were turned to all points of the compass it was obvious that 
they were quite becalmed. The brook gurgled sleepily, the parrots overhead 
squawked and fluttered, and all the noises of the forest engulfed them again as 
they went on down the hill. Far away. Rich heard the faint cry of a strange 
bird, high and shrill, repeated more than once. 

They came out at last into the bright evening sunshine of the beach, where 
Don Diego Moret dozed on his back and Jorge whittled at a stick with his 
knife. They looked up as the party approached. 

^Is all well?' asked Rich, and then, in the same moment, he knew that all was 
not well. Gonzalo Acevedo was close behind him. One of the seamen was a 
little farther back. Rodrigo Acevedo emerged from the forest as he stood and 
waited, and after him there came-nobody. 

'Where's Don Cristobal? Where's Don Bernardo?' he demanded. 

'I thought they were in front with you,' said Acevedo, a little surprised. 

'Where's Diego?' asked Jorge of the seaman. 

'I thought he was following me.' 

'Perhaps they are coming,' said Acevedo. But his eyes met Rich’s, and they 
both knew they were thinking the same thoughts. 

'Shall I give them a call?' suggested Jorge. 

He lifted up his voice in a loud seaman's bellow. Startled birds rose from the 
trees; an echo came faintly from above, but no answering cry. He bellowed 
again, and there was still no answ^er. 

'I shall go back for them,' announced Rich. The unaccustomed exercise in 
the sweltering heat had tired him out; his legs were stiff and weary already. It 
had been an effort to cover the last few" hundred yards to the beach, and it was 
only the prospect of resting there which had brought him dowm to the sea 
without a halt. His heart sank as he thought of the stiff climb back through the 
forest. 

'It's an hour's march to the village,' said Rodrigo Acevedo w^arningly, 'and 
not more than an hour of daylight.' 

The sun w’as dipping tow-ards the horizon. 

'They may be coming dowm another way,’ suggested Gonzalo Acevedo. 
'You could miss them easily. Wait a few- minutes.’ 

Rich W’avered. There was a great deal in both arguments; and if what he 
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suspected was the case, if the missing men had made their way hack to the 
village, they must have already had an hour or more to work their will there, 
and would have another hour before he got back again. And what was he to do 
when he got there? And how was he to find his way back to the boat in 
darkness? 

^ril wait.' he said, bitterly, turning his back on them to hide his feelings. 

He had been flattering himself he was learning to command men, and this 
was the first of his achievements. He sat down on a fallen tree and gnawed at his 
fists. 

AX'hat's all this about a village?' asked Aloret, curiously, of the Acevedos. 

They began to tell him of their experiences and discoveries; the eager babble 
went on unheeded by Rich, who sat with his back to them, his joints aching and 
his heart sick. Suddenly a new recollection came to him, one that set his heart 
beating fast and increased his feeling of nausea. That wild, high-pitched cry 
which he had heard repeated, far back in the forest, and which he had thought 
to be the cry of a strange bird-he knew what it was now. He could guess what 
bloody work it told of, back in the village. He got to his feet, and paced the sand 
stiffly, boiling with helpless fury. He found himself gripping his sword hilt, he 
who had never crossed blades with an enemy in his life, and he snatched his 
hand away in seif-contempt. He started for the forest, and turned back. The 
sun was setting in a wild glory of scarlet; the lower edge of its disk was almost 
touching the sea, and the level light strangely illuminated the beach and the 
boat with the little waves lapping round it. 

A dull report reached his ears, and, looking towards the ships, he saw a little 
puli' of smoke at the bows of the Holy Xame. The great standard at her 
mainmast-head came slowly down, rose again, descended and rose. 

'That's a signal to us, sir,' called Jorge. 'We'll have to go back.' 

'\'ery well,' said Rich, his mind made up. 'The others will be left in the 
forest.' 

They began to put their gear back into the boat, and they made preparations 
for pushing her out. Rich climbed in and sat in the sternsheets. A shout from 
the forest made them pause and look round. 

'That's Garcia,' said Rodrigo Acevedo. 

The three of them came in sight now at the edge of the trees, running over 
the sand towards the boat. Rich saw their faces in the light of the last of the sun, 
like a trio of schoolboys caught in a piece of mischief, guilty and yet impudent, 
meeting his eyes and looking away again. 

'\KTere have you been?' asked xMoret as they came up, panting. 

'Oh, we missed our way,' said Tarpia, looking sidelong at Rich in the 
sternsheets. 

They followed the example of the others, throwing their weight against the 
boat and splashing out with her in the shallow^s. There w^as no opportunity of 
talking for a moment, and then they all came tumbling in over the sides. Garcia 
w’as on the aftermost thw^art beside Jorge and .face to face with Rich. He 
reached for an oar along with the others. 

'Shall w^e have to use these things?' he asked, loudly, dropping the oar 
clumsily into the row lock. 

Rich w^as staring at Garcia’s hand and Garcia caught sight of his expression 
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and followed his gaze. The hand was stained with dried blood, hand and WTist, 
black in the light of the fast-dying sunset. Very coolly, Garcia leaned over the 
side and w’ashed clean his hands in the sea. 

Tt w411 be a long pull back to the ships,’ he said, and took hold of his oar 
again. His teeth showed white in his swarthy face as he smiled. 



In the Admiral’s cabin, vaguely lit with its two horn lanterns, accusation and 
denial were hotly exchanged. 

‘I say we missed our way,’ said Garcia. ‘You know what the forests in these 
Indian islands are like. Your Excellency. It is easy enough.’ 

‘And you, Don Narciso?’ asked the Admiral. ‘You say — ’ 

‘I say they went back to the village,’ said Rich, unhappily. He was beginning 
to be sorry that the argument had started; if he had worded his report to the 
Admiral more tactfully it might not have began at all, and now Garcia and 
Tarpia had been called in and he had fears as to w^hat the end would be. 

‘You have no right to say that at all!’ burst out Tarpia. 

‘Gentlemen, moderation, please,’ expostulated the Admiral. ‘What makes 
you think so, Don Narciso?’ 

Rich thought of the w^ay in which they had looked at the women, of the 
furtive conversation they had held as they started their homew’ard march, of 
what he thought was a human cry of fear and agony, and he knew all this was 
not evidence. He remembered the contempt he had in his own court for people 
who had no better sort of case than this to present. 

‘You see. Your Excellency,’ sneered Garcia. ‘He finds it hard to think of 
something to say.’ 

‘And w^hat right has he to accuse us?’ demanded Tarpia. ‘Is he in authority 
over us?’ 

‘I represent Their Highnesses’ interests,’ said Rich. 

T have represented Their Highnesses’ interests in a dozen battles,’ said 
Tarpia. ‘There are twenty soldiers on board this very ship who follow me.’ 

There was a threat behind that last statement, as anyone could see who 
caught the glance at the Admiral which accompanied it. Rich looked at the 
Admiral, hoping against hope that he would take up this challenge to his 
authority. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the Admiral, ‘We are on a holy mission-a crusade. Must 
you wrangle like this?’ 

‘The wrangling,’ said Garcia, haughtily, ‘is not the fault of Don Bernardo 
and me. The blue blood of Spain does not wrangle willingly with the base- 
born.’ 

Rich checked himself as he was about to counter hotly with the statement 
that he was a caballero de fuero of Catalonia. It would be of no avail. No 
hidalgo would dream of admitting, even inwardly, any equality between 
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himself and a caballero de fuero- legally a gentieman-and, what was worse 
and it was this which sent a little shudder of fear through Rich's plump body 
Garcia might take advantage of the statement to challenge him to a duel. In 
that event Garcia would kill him for certain, and Rich shrank from the 
imminent prospect of death, as presented harshly to him by his imagination. 
He had not mentioned to the Admiral the bloodstains he had seen on Garcia's 
hands because he knew that Garcia would give a flat denial that they had ever 
existed; now he realized that he had been doubly wise, because if he were given 
the he direct the incident could not end until more blood-his own-had been 
shed. 

A'ery well, gentlemen,' said the Admiral, when the struggle of emotion in 
Rich's face had died away and there was clearly no reply to be expected of him. 
‘ 1 have heard your explanation and of course I accept it. But with regard to the 
pearls which I understand you received from the Indians?' 

Garcia and Tarpia exchanged glances, and then Garcia looked across at Rich 
with no triendly expression. 

'All gold and all treasure.' said the Admiral, sharply, ‘must be handed to 
me- to me, the \'iceroy. That is the Royal order, as you are aware, gentlemen.' 

There was no weakness in his attitude now, that was obvious enough. He 
was prepared to enforce his will in the matter of money, just as he was not 
prepared to enforce it in the matter of discipline. Sulkily the two gentlemen 
produced the pearl armlets and handed them over. 

‘Thank you, gentlemen, I need take up no more of your time.' 

They swaggered out of the cabin with all the dignity the low deck beams 
over their heads would allow, leaving the Admiral fondling the glistening 
treasure and Rich staring malignantly after them. 

‘I'hese hot-blooded gentlemen,' said the Admiral, ‘are a little unruly. Even 
unreasonably so, occasionally.' 

‘W'ithout a doubt,' agreed Rich, bitterly. 

W'hat was he to do or say? he wondered bitterly. The moment had 
clamoured for a sharp example, and had been allowed to pass. In the essential 
matter of discipline the Admiral had allowed his authority to be challenged 
successfully. The dissensions and squabbles and final anarchy in the colony of 
the Espanola were explained by that one incident. He thought of that ludicrous 
agreement between Their Highnesses and the Admiral, which made the latter 
\'iceroy of all the lands he might discover. The fact that a man was a capable 
navigator, or even that he had ideas and was tenacious of them, did not imply 
that he would be an effective governor. The agreement handed over unlimited 
territory to a man who could not control his subordinates-there was no 
blinking the tact. Rich wondered to himself how Caesar Borgia, conquering 
Central Italy, would have treated those two. 

‘The pearls we have already obtained on this voyage,' remarked the 
Admiral, ‘are nearly sufficient to repay the cost of the expedition. There will be 
much profit.' 

‘Let us hope so,' said Rich. 

He felt himself to be friendless and desolate,; he had incurred the hatred of 
Garcia and Tarpia, which meant that his very life was in danger. He did not 
dare to risk antagonizing the Admiral as well with untimely criticism. No one 
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would trouble much about the fate of a wretched lawyer^ not even Their 
Highnesses across two thousand miles of sea. He was very sorry he had come. 

'And I expect/ went on the Admiral, 'that w’hen we reach Espahola we shall 
find a shipload of gold awaiting us there. I made arrangements for its 
collection. The Royal fifth should be a large sum. So should my eighth and 
tenth!' 

That absurd agreement gave Their Highnesses a fifth of all treasure. But to 
the Admiral it gave a tenth of everything shipped home, not merely of treasure, 
but of merchandise or spices. And besides that he could claim an eighth share 
of the gross profit, and an additional one-tenth share of the net profit, of each 
individual expedition that sailed from Spain. And the agreement itself made 
the Admiral the judge as to what was or was not merchandise, and what was or 
was not profit, it made him Admiral and Viceroy with the right to nominate all 
his officers; and, lastly, it empowered him to leave by will all these varied 
privileges and powers in perpetuity to whomsoever he should think proper. It 
occurred to Rich that perhaps it was as w^ell for Spain that the Admiral was not 
the ruthless leader of men he would have liked him to be five minutes back. 
Such a man could make himself greater than Their Highnesses themselves. If 
the choice lay between anarchy and independence he would have to choose 
anarchy for the Admiral’s empire. 

The consideration had made him forget his own misery for the moment. 
Outside the cabin awaited him the hatred of the men he feared; he felt like a 
tale-telling schoolboy, safe for an instant with his teacher, but doomed sooner 
or later to have to face the resentment of his fellows. He yearned to stay a little 
longer here in the light and safety. Why, oh why had he ever allowed his 
restless curiosity to carry him off on that infernal expedition in the longboat? 

Antonio Spallanzani came into the cabin and broke the chain of his 
thoughts - 

'Ah, you are in time to lock these away,’ said the Admiral in his native 
Italian, handing over the armlets, and then in Castilian, 'Thank you, Don 
Narciso.’ 

There was nothing for it now’ but to leave. Rich took a deep breath as he set 
his hand to the door, for he was by nature a timorous man. Then he passed out 
into the darkness of the after-deck, under the break of the poop. The inky 
blackness here, even after the dim light of the cabin, left him blind for a second 
or two. Somebody brushed against him, and he jumped with nervousness, and 
then breathed with relief as he heard Rodrigo Acevedo’s voice. 

'Who is that?’ asked Acevedo. 

'It is I,’ said Rich, trying to keep the quaver out of his voice. 

Don Narciso? Our two companions of today have been here breathing fire 
and murder against you.’ 

Acevedo s voice was pitched low, and Rich whispered when he replied. 

'Wffiere— wffiere are they now^?’ 

Over on that side, talking with Moret and the others.’ 

The night was warm, but to Rich the sw^eat that beaded his face was cold. 

I don t know what to do,’ whispered Rich, pathetically, and was promptly 
startled by hearing Acevedo suddenly start speaking in a normal tone, loud 
enough to be heard by the dark mass of figures on the far side of the ship. 
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‘Oh. no, Don Xarciso.’ said Acevedo, speaking with a distinctness which 
was agony at first to Rich. 'You can hardly do that. 1 feel tor you, and 
sympathize with you. But you ought to know the rules of shipboard lite if 
anyone on board does.' 

AX'hat do you mean?' whispered Rich. 

‘Brawling on board is terribly punished. The hand that draws a weapon is 
nailed by it to the mast, and remains nailed there until the owner tears himselt 
free. If you were to kill him you would be tied to his dead body and thrown 
overboard.' 

‘Oh, not so loud, not so loud,' whispered Rich, wringing his hands, but 
Acevedo continued quite calmly. 

‘So all I can advise is that you swallow your resentment, at least tor a 
time-althought I quite appreciate how unpleasant it is for you. Diego de 
Arana of Cordoba is alguazil mayor-master-at-arms-on board here, and you 
know his reputation. He holds his commission direct from the crown.' 

‘But why-?' began Rich, still too stupid with fright to see the trend of what 
Acevedo was saying. 

‘He'd stick at nothing,' continued Acevedo. ‘Gentle or simple, seaman or 
hidalgo, it's all one to him. At the first sound of steel he'd be upon you with his 
chains and his fetters. Twenty stinking seamen would throw you into the hold, 
and next morning we'd see you nailed up. You'd never hold a sword again, and 
I for one would be sorry for that.' 

‘So would I.' said Rich, taking his cue at last. 

‘By God!' said Acevedo, striking one fist into the other. ‘Do you remember 
disarming that swashbuckling lout that night outside the Santo Spirito in 
Florence? It I'd been in your place I should have killed him-he deserved it. 
XX'ith his French sword-play and all, behaving like a boor because he thought 
he was the best fencer in Florence. Holy Mary, the look on his face as his sword 
tell on the ground!' 

Acevedo laughed, lightly and reminiscently. 

‘That was 'ninety-two, wasn't it? Or was it 'ninety-three?' said Rich, 
desperately trying to heap on the local colour, and feeling a fearful joy in doing 
so. 

‘It was my second visit, anyway. But as I was saying, we can have nothing 
like that on board here, Don Narciso. No point of honour can be satisfied if 
the successful combatant is liable to execution. All courts of heralds are 
agreed upon that. Any offence given must be passed over in those 
circumstances-dishonour is confined to the man who offers the offence.' 

‘Yes,' said Rich, remembering the frequent teasing he had undergone at the 
hands of his bedmates of the 'tweendecks. ‘Yes. I knew that. It was only 
because I was so angry this evening that I had forgotten it.' 

Don Rodrigo yawned elaborately. 

‘Well,' he said, ‘I for one am sleepy. There is little enough to do-shall we go 
to bed? Or are you still too wrought up to sleep?' 

‘Oh,' said Rich. ‘I think we might as well.’ 

Perhaps Acevedo sensed the intoxication which Rich felt at that moment, 
and appreciated the danger of his saying a word too many w’hich might spoil 
the whole eft'ect so elaborately built up. He slipped his hand under Rich's 
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elbow and guided him firmly to the companion way. As they fumbled their way 
in the darkness the silence w^hich had overlain the shadowy group against the 
opposite bulwark was broken by a thin nervous cough. 

Rich stripped to his shirt in the cramped 'tw^eendecks in a wild exultation, 
hardly knowing what he was doing. The reaction from his earlier terror was 
profound. He began a jocular remark to Acevedo at the farther end of the tier 
of chests, but the almost invisible figure there made no reply and offered no 
encouragement to conversation, so that Rich realized that in a ship anything he 
said might be overheard, if he did not desire it as much as if he did. One of the 
philosophers had said: 'I have often regretted having spoken, but I have never 
regretted holding my tongue.’ Rich remembered the saying, and got himself 
into bed with no more speech. 

Of course he was not yet asleep w^hen the rest of the party came into the 
’tweendecks and prepared for bed, groping about in the puzzling light of the 
single evil-smelling tallow dip. Don Cristobal Garcia came to his bed beside 
him, and Rich would not even feign sleep, only sleepiness, opening his eyes 
and then closing them again as if the sight of Garcia was not enough to 
discompose him. And Garcia, crouching under the deck beams as he 
undressed, was much more careful than usual not to discommode his 
neighbour. 

That may have been, decided Rich, thinking tumultuously, because of his 
new reputation as a swordsman. Or it may have been because Garcia now 
realized that any squabble might end in disaster for both of them. Or just 
conceivably he might have taken to heart Acevedo’s remark that it was 
ungentlemanly to offer provocation without the chance of satisfaction. Or it 
might be because Garcia was in a sober mood. Or it might be just coincidence. 
In any case, it seemed a lifetime since, some fifteen hours ago, they had first 
sighted the Serpent’s Mouth. Rich’s agitated mind began to turn over afresh 
all the numerous occurrences since then, from the moment of sighting the 
Island of Grace to that of Garcia’s retirement to bed. 



There w^as a very’ marked northerly current along this eastern shore of 
Trinidad. Hove-to during the night, the squadron was carried steadily 
northwards, until at last the late-rising moon had revealed such looming 
masses of land ahead that the Admiral had been roused, and the sleeping men 
on board had been aw’akened by the bustle and noise of letting go the anchors. 
Now, at dawm, everyone could see more clearly what lay ahead. There were 
several small steep-sided islands in a chain across their course, with narrow 
passages betw’een, over which soared and wheeled innumerable sea birds. The 
Admiral beside the taffrail was studying the sea on their quarter towards these 
passages— Rich was still landsman enough to feel a slight shock at the 
realization that in an anchored ship one does not necessarily look ahead to 
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examine the course one intends to pursue. 

‘More dangerous passages, Don Narciso,' announced the Admiral. ‘There 
are current and eddies there as bad as the Serpent’s Mouth yesterday. These 
channels are narrower, and more dangerous. The xMouths of the Dragon, do 
you think?’ 

They both smiled as they remembered their conversation of yesterday, 
very appropriate name. Your Excellency,’ said Rich. 

‘I am not justified in risking the passage,’ announced the Admiral. T intend 
heading eastward along this chain of islands until we find an easier one.’ 

‘It is not for me to discuss questions of navigation with Your Excellency,’ 
said Rich in perfect sincerity; the Admiral was the best practical seaman the 
world could show. 

Orders were bellowed back and forth from the ship to the caravels; men set 
to work at the capstan while others loosened the sails 

‘It is better if we head eastward in any case,’ went on the x^dmiral, turning 
back to Rich from the business of getting the squadron under way. Tt cannot 
be far to the east of here that the Earthly Paradise is to be found. I am 
convinced of it-the air blows fresher and purer with every’ league.’ 

‘I had not noticed it. Your Excellency,’ said Rich, boldly. 

'You are insensitive, and you have not had my experience of this climate. 
And besides, you were present when Alamo discovered bitumen in the island, 
weren’t you? He told me that there was obviously some undiscovered central 
source of bitumen in Trinidad. The analogy* with the Dead Sea is very close. 
The Euphrates-only across the desert from the Dead Sea-was one of the four 
rivers of Eden, and not even the most learned fathers of the Church have been 
able to identify the other three. They have remained unknown for as long as all 
our knowledge was derived from the westward. Now we are approaching from 
the east and shall solve the mystery.’ 

‘But between us and the Euphrates must lie all India, and the Spice Islands, 
and the empire of the Great Khan, Your Excellency,’ protested Rich, 
bewildered. 

‘Undoubtedly they must lie to the northward,’ admitted the Admiral. Tt 
would be hard to reconcile the theory with that of a perfectly spherical earth. 
But remember what I suggested to you before, and assume that in this quarter 
of the world the sphere is prolonged into a pear-shaped extension. That would 
then allow room enough to the northward for Asia, and at the same time 
account for the balminess of this air, and for the fierce ocean currents 
here-probably, when our knowledge is more advanced, for the existence of 
sources of bitumen on either side of Eden, and for the steep-sided shape of 
those islands there.’ 

‘I see. Your Excellency,’ said Rich. 

The theory was a difficult one, but no more difficult than that of an earth 
which was not flat, nor than the postulate of the existence of antipodes, and the 
Admiral and the Portuguese had between them established these firmly 
enough. Rich began to feel a new excitement at the thought of fresh discoveries 
and began restlessly to pace the deck, exchanging a courteous formal bow with 
Garcia as he did so. After Garcia’s deeds of yesterday Rich wondered what 
men of that stamp tvould be guilty^ of in the Earthly Paradise, and at the same 
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moment he found himself wondering heretically whether perhaps the Earthly 
Paradise had not already been discovered, and whether those laughing 
hospitable folk who entertained them were not dwellers in it, pagans though 
they were. The thought struck him with sadness, and he turned again to look at 
the land. 

They left the islands of the Dragon's Mouths to starboard and crept slowly 
before the wind on an easterly course. The north-eastern corner of Trinidad, 
which they were leaving behind them, had been steeper and loftier than the 
central part where they had landed yesterday, and this chain of islands 
appeared to be a continuation of the ridge. The last island of the chain in sight 
was not quite so bold in outline, but as they drew up to it Rich could see that it 
was steep enough, all the same, and as wooded and green as the others. Slowly 
they coasted along it, but it was a good deal bigger than the rest of the chain. 
Rich could see no end to it as he looked along its green flank. 

Throughout the ship there was a bustle and an interest in w^hat they were 
discovering, oddly at variance with the comparative apathy of yesterday. Rich 
told himself that the enthusiasms of men in a mass ebbed and flowed like the 
tides of the ocean. They ate their food today with one eye over the ship’s side; 
they stayed voluntarily exposed to the two tremendous rainstorms which 
swept down on them from Trinidad. Even the hidalgos were interested, 
talking freely and imperilling their dignity with their pointings and 
gesticulations. The look-out at the mast-head announced land right ahead, 
across their course-low green hills again. With land to the west of them now, 
as well as land to the north and land to the east, and the water shoaling fast, the 
Admiral ordered a southerly course in his determination to circle round this 
large island. He had ordered a chair to be brought up to the poop, and sat there 
with his white beard fluttering and Perez and Spallanzani at his elbow. He 
feared lest his squadron might be embayed here, where the wind blew alw^ays 
from the east, and it was well before sunset that, as the sea grew shallower and 
the land ahead was seen to trend farther and farther to the southward, he 
ordered the anchors to be let go. 

T shall send the longboat tomorrow, Don Narciso,’ he announced, ‘to 
discover if there is a passage ahead or to the southward. Would you care for 
another jaunt?’ 

T am no seaman, Your Excellency,’ said Rich, taken a little aback. He had 
not been ready for this question. 

‘There will be seamen wdth you to take the soundings and set the course,’ 
said the Admiral. T would go myself, but, as you see — ’ 

With a gesture the Admiral indicated his rheumaticky joints. There was a 
hurt, pleading look in his eyes. Rich had won his trust, and there w^ere few’ 
enough people on earth whom the Admiral trusted. Ever since Pinzon had 
deserted him on his first historic voyage of discovery, and set out to discover 
new countries for himself, he had been cautious about despatching expeditions 
which could make themselves independent. It was dangerous— in his view, at 
least— to delegate authority either to turbulent and needy hidalgos or to 
adventurous captains. Rich might be an agent of the King and Queen, but he 
was an honest one; he could be trusted not to plunder the inhabitants 
nor— much worse— to conceal treasure, not to go off on expeditions of his own 
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nor ,the Admiral's suspicions were unbounded; to bring back false 
information which might wreck the whole voyage. 

'It would please me very much if you would go, Don Karciso,' said the 
Admiral. Several hidalgos were listening. 

'I will come and pull an oar/ said Rodrigo Acevedo. 

‘I, too/ said his brother. 

There was a little ripple of volunteering round the circle. A respite from the 
cramped conditions of the ship, the chance of fresh food and new sights, the 
possibility of finding women and pearls and gold~they were all willing to come 
for the sake of these. They all eyed Rich, with his new reputation as a bold 
fighting man, and for the sake of that reputation he could not refuse. 

'Thank you, Your Excellency,’ he said. T shall much appreciate the 
honour.' 

Five seconds later Garcia was addressing him as privately as a crowded ship 
permitted. 

'May I be one of the party?’ he asked. 

Their eyes met-the burly young hidalgo with his bristling beard and his 
shabby flaunting clothes, and the stout little lawyer with the sharp eye belied 
by the unobtrusive manner. It was strange for the one to be asking a favour of 
the other, and yet he undoubtedly was. 

‘There are others who have not been ashore at all/ Rich temporized. 

'Yes,' answered Garcia with a placatory grin, 'but I should like to go again.’ 

'And you remember what happened?’ said Rich. He did not want Garcia in 
his party; he was afraid. 

'I remember. But — ' 

Rich knew that if he refused him he would offend him. On the other hand 
there was a chance of loyal service from him now- only a chance, but that was 
better than making a certain enemy of him. 

'\\'ill you stay with me if you come?’ he asked. 

It was a big effort to screw himself up to talk like a superior to this haughty 
young man who could wring his neck like a chicken’s-who had been on the 
point of doing so the night before. But it was the only course open to him. 

'Yes,’ said Garcia. 

So Garcia was one of the twenty men who crowded the longboat at dawn 
next day when they pushed off from the Holy Name and headed for the low 
green shore while the ones left behind waved farewell. The air was hot and 
sticky; it had rained heavily during the night and the overcast sky bore promise 
of more rain still. There was only just enough wind to fill the sail and push 
them slowly forward; it was fluky and variable, too-twice Osorio at the tiller 
had to shout an order as the sail flapped heavily over to the other side. A flight 
of pelicans flapped solemnly overhead. 

There was no sign of a break in the land to the northward; to the south the 
hills grew lower and died away into a flat green coast. It was to the south, then, 
that Rich directed Osorio to steer the boat. The sun broke through the clouds 
and glared upon them with a terrible eye, illuminating the shore to w'hich they 
were trending; a seaman standing in the bow^s cried out that he could see a 
break in the coast. Rich climbed to his feet and stood precariously balancing in 
the stemsheets-he had no faith in his own judgment, and yet, as commander 
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of the expedition, he had to make some pretence at employing it. So low and 
flat was the shore that it was hard to distinguish where the sea ended and the 
land began, but Rich thought he saw what the seaman indicated-there was at 
least an arm of the sea running up into the land there. 

With the dying wind they were compelled to take in the sail and set to work 
with the oars, and they took an occasional cast of the lead as they headed in. 
Three fathoms-tvvo and a half fathoms-three fathoms again. 

^Hardly enough for the flagship,’ commented Osorio, spitting loudly over 
the side. 

They were close to the shore now; the trees that fringed the sea were a sad 
grey, not the bright green of Trinidad, and they seemed to have their roots set 
actually in the water. Osorio put the tiller over until the boat was close in, and 
the men rested on their oars while she drifted, the gurgle and bubble at the 
bows dying away along with her motion. 

"Look there!’ said somebody, pointing to the trees. 

On the bare grey stems close to the surface of the water there were oysters 
clustered thick. Osorio reached out and snapped off a brittle branch-the tip 
that trailed in the water bore four of them. 

"We know now where those pearls come from,’ commented Rich. 

Osorio eagerly prised an oyster open with his knife, and poked a gnarled 
forefinger into its interior. 

'None there,' he said, hesitated a moment, and then swallowed it noisily. 

The boat lurched as everyone tried to grab for oysters; there was an interval 
as oysters were gathered and knives were borrowed. Food and pearls were 
sought with equal eagerness, but no pearls were found. Osorio turned over the 
shell he held in his hand and examined it curiously. 

‘They are nothing like our oysters at home,’ he said, with his mouth full, and 
then, looking across at the birds wheeling over the sea, ‘It is more than pearls 
that they make. No wonder there are so many sea birds here.’ 

‘So the birds eat oysters, then?’ asked Rich. 

'No,’ said Osorio, ‘the oysters grow into birds.’ 

He opened a fresh specimen for the purpose of his lecture. 

‘These half-tide shell fish always do that. Many’s the goose I’ve eaten which 
was a barnacle once. I expect these become pelicans. See here, sir. You can see 
the wings starting to sprout. And this must be the head-the long beak must 
grow later, when they are fledglings. Every spring tide brings them out in 
thousands, the same as butterflies come from chrysalises.’ 

It was an interesting point in natural history, and an apt comparison. Rich 
told himself that it was no more marvellous that a pelican should develop from 
a half-tide oyster than that a butterfly should emerge from a dull chrysalis, and 
yet somehow it did appear so; the one was a wonder to which he had been 
accustomed all his life, and the other was new. He supposed that when at last 
the expedition reached the Asiatic plains he would experience the same 
sensations on seeing the unicorns that only a virgin could tame, and the upas 
tree which destroyed all animal life wdthin half a mile. 

They took to the oars again, and the boat crept along up the inlet. Monkeys 
appeared on the shore, chattering loudly at them from the tree-tops; gaudy 
birds flew over their heads, and the steaming heat closed in upon them. The 
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inlet was no more than half a mile broad when it divided^ one portion 
continuing easterly and the other trending off to the south. Osorio at the tiller 
looked to Rich for orders. 

AX’hich do you think looks more promising?' asked Rich as casually as he 
could manage. 

Osorio shrugged enormously and spat again. 

"Go to the right, then,' said Rich; if one way appeared as good as another to 
Osorio it was no use for himself to try to judge by appearances. Southward lay 
the Isle of Grace, opposite to Trinidad across the Serpent's Mouth; that was 
one solid bit of knowledge. The best chance of finding a passage was to keep to 
the northward of Gracia. 

Now it began to rain., the usual relentless downpour to which they had 
grown accustomed in these latitudes. The roar of it drowned the noise of the 
oars in the rowlocks and the squeaking of the stretchers. The near-by land was 
almost blotted from sight, and the jesting conversation in the longboat came to 
an untimely end. The men at the oars rowed in dogged silence, and the rest sat 
patiently suffering. The channel divided again, and Rich again took the 
northern arm, but this immediately divided once more, and he took the 
southern arm this time in the hope of preserving as direct an easterly course as 
possible. And these were only the main channels; peering through the rain 
Rich fancied that there were plenty of minor waterways, mere threads of water 
by comparison, diverging from the wide channels. It was bewildering. 

Then at last the rain stopped, and the sun shone once more. The forest 
beside them steamed, and they could hear again the innumerable sounds of the 
life within it. The men at the oars were relieved by their companions, and the 
longboat pushed on along the channel. And here they were balked; the channel 
split into two channels, at right angles to each other, and each was barely wide 
enough-the oars caught against the vegetation on either side. 

'There's no way through here for the flagship,' said Osorio. 

'No,' agreed Rich, hoarsely. 

At Osorio's orders they backed water again until they could turn the boat, 
and they retraced their course; there was a resentful murmur at this wasted 
labour. 

'^'e must try again,' said Rich, loudly. 'The Admiral relies on us to discover 
a passage.' 

But the mention of the Admiral had small effect-he did not command these 
men's devotion. 

The bank where the nose of the boat touched it in turning was soft and oozy; 
this was an amphibious sort of island, plainly; the distinction between land and 
water was not a sharp one. Still they rowed along winding channels, turning 
now south and now north, yet in general holding steadily easward, rowing 
interminably. 

'We must be three leagues from the sea,' said Osorio. 

'That at least,' agreed Rich. 

'And no sign of a spring yet,' 

Everyone on board would be glad of fresh water to drink, instead of the flat 
and unpalatable reserve carried in the two casks. In these salt marshes there 
would be no chance of finding drinking water. Rich wondered what the birds 
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and the monkeys drank- presumably these torrential rains made pools among 
the greenery. Anything was possible here; yet it was strange to find a marshlv 
island surviving in the midst of the ocean, where one would expect the great 
waves to wash it away. To the east Trinidad gave it protection, but what of the 
north, and the west, and the south? It was puzzling. 

The channel in which they found themselves now was wider than several 
they had previously traversed. And here the vegetation did not come quite to 
the water's edge. There was rock-pebbles-in sight. The same idea seemed to 
strike Osorio and Rich at the same moment. Osorio moved restlessly in his 
seat, staring at the bank. Rich cautiously put one hand into the water and 
tasted the drops which he lifted out. It was palatable water, almost fresh. 

'WeTe in a river, by God!’ said Osorio. 

"Yes. The water is drinkable,’ said Rich. 

The rowers rested on their oars at the announcement, mopping their swxat. 
Tw’o or three men leaned dangerously over the side and sucked up water like 
horses. There was a babble of talk. 

'Under that bank,’ mused Osorio, 'there’s quite an eddy. Look! There is a 
current running here. And it’s a big river.’ 

A river a quarter a mile wide, thought Rich. And those innumerable marshy 
channels through which they had struggled! Rich thought of Padua, of the 
innumerable arms of the Po, embanked by the labour of centuries. And there 
were all the mouths of the Ebro, too, in the dreary marshland beyond 
Tarragona. He had seen the mouths of the Rhone, too, and he had heard of the 
mouths of the Rhine and of the Nile. This must be a delta, too; and the 
deductions to be drawn from that simply staggered the imagination. It could 
be no small island which they were exploring; a river the size of Ebro implied a 
land the size of Arragon at least. Larger still, most probably. Perhaps-perhaps 
it w^as the mainland of Asia at last. 

But then again there w^ere difficulties. Rich remembered the description by 
the Venetian, Marco Polo, of the Asiatic countries and of the court of the 
Grand Khan, its wealth and its fleets and armies. If this were the mainland 
those armies must have pushed hither to conquer this productive country, and 
those fleets must have coasted along these shores. Certainly the land would not 
be sparsely peopled by naked Indians with no knowledge of metals-and 
wearing pearls worth a king’s ransom. If the Grand Khan’s fleets had not come 
here, it must be because it was not part of the mainland of Asia at all, but a 
mere island-a large island-and far enough from Asia not to have been 
discovered from that side. That implied a wide stretch of ocean to the 
westward of it, as large a stretch, perhaps, as the ocean they had already 
traversed on their way from Spain. And this in turn implied that the world was 
far larger than anyone thought, that the Admiral’s calculations were vastly at 
fault, and that they had not reached the Indies at all. That was as nonsensical as 
the other theory. 

It was a dangerous thought, too. There had been doubters before, on the 
Admiral s second voy’age, and the Admiral had not only compelled everyone to 
sw^ear a solemn oath that they had believed Cuba to be part of the mainland of 
Asia, but also had publicly threatened to cut out the tongue of any man who 
affirmed the contrary— very right and proper treatment for dangerous sceptics. 
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thought Rich, involuntarily, until he came back with a shock to the thought 
that it would take very little more to push him himself over into the abyss of 
scepticism as well. And he had never yet been a sceptic in his life. 

Osorio was addressing him-apparently had been trying to attract his 
attention tor some time. 

'Shall we land and eat our food?' asked Osorio. 

'Xo,' said Rich, after a moment's thought. "Let's push a mile or two more up 
the river first.' 

As far as he was concerned, he would have no appetite tor food while 
consumed by his present doubts. There was just a chance that the theories 
were all wrong, that this was not a river at all, current and fresh water 
notwithstanding. A little further effort might resolve all doubts, might carry 
them to a place where all was dear-might even take them again to the open sea 
on the farther side of this mysterious island. 

The oars groaned in the rowlocks, the blades splashed monotonously 
alongside, and the boat crawled steadily up the channel round a vast bend. 
Another bend succeeded to that, the banks here lined with a wide stretch of 
golden sand. Some vast dull-coloured creatures lay sunning themselves there; 
at the sound of the oars they bestirred themselves and wallowed down into the 
water. 

"Iguanas,' said Garcia, in reply to a question from a companion. "Lizards.' 

They certainly looked like lizards, like large specimens ot the kind of 
creature they had seen scuttling along the branches in Trinidad, and of which 
they had eaten at the Indians' invitation. 

"Tender and sweet as chicken,' said Tarpia, with a smacking of his lips. All 
hands stared over at the sandbank, now quite deserted. 

Round the next bend the character of the river changed. A long way 
upstream they could see rocks, and a sparkling of wavelets, and a hint of white 
water. 

"Rapids,' said Osorio. 

"I fancy so/ agreed Rich. At that rate they had reached the limit of their 
expedition in this direction; no sensible purpose could be served by dragging 
the boat over the rapids, even if it were possible. Yet Rich w’as conscious of a 
feeling of disappointment; he did not want to turn back. He wanted to push on 
and on into the depths of this new and mysterious island. But the men were 
hungry and tired, and already the current was running faster. 

"We'll land,' said Rich^ curtly. 

A narrow deep channel ran aimlessly up between a sandbank and the sand of 
the shore, and Osorio guided the longboat into it. The sharp shelving edge 
made a suitable landing place; w’hile the oarsmen scratched ineffectively at the 
sand with their blades a seaman in the bow took a grip with the boathook and 
drew the heavy boat in, so that Rich was able to step ashore almost dry-shod. 
The heat and glare from the sand came up into his face like a fountain of fire, 
and he hurried forw'ard to the shade of the trees with the rest of them capering 
and chattering after him. A little crowd of monkeys overhead peeped through- 
the branches at them and chattered more shrilly back until misgivings 
overcame them and they fled over the tops of the trees like thistledown over a 
field before they stopped again to peep. 
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'That would be meat for our dinner/ roared Tarpia, pointing. 'Better than 
mouldy olives.’ 

They all looked eagerly to Rich for permission, and he gave it after a glance 
at Osorio's expressionless countenance. 

'Bring your crossbow this way, Pepe. We can cut them off,’ said Tarpia. 
'Will you go along the shore, Cristobal? Take Estaban with you. Try round 
there, Acevedo.' 

They clattered and crashed off into the forest, leaving Osorio and Rich 
standing in the edge of the shade, the food bags at their feet and the river 
shining in front of them beyond the glaring sand. Shouts and cries came from 
the hunting party. They heard the sudden clatter of a discharged crossbow, a 
burst of laughter, and more cries. Birds were fluttering over the tree-tops in 
panic. 

'The gentlemen are full of life,' said Osorio, philosophically. 'Let us hope St 
Hubert will favour them.' 

St Hubert apparently did, for they came back soon along the sand dragging 
their spoils with them. 

'These little men,' said Garcia, exultantly, 'have never seen a crossbow 
before. That is plain. They squeaked with surprise when a bolt reached them 
at the top of a tree-that w’as a good shot of yours, Estaban.' 

He turned over with his foot one of the limp bodies on the sand; the greyish 
brown fur w’as clotted with blood. 

'Pepe got these two with one shot,' said Tarpia. 'It broke this one's leg and 
hit that one in the belly.' 

'Pedro got a parrot,' said someone else, displaying the dead bird. 

Garcia drew his dagger and knelt by the dead animals. 

'Who'll light a fire?' he asked over his shoulder. 'Holy Mary, the last game I 
gutted was a seven-point stag in the forest of St Ildefonso. 



Everyone had eaten; everyone had swallowed at least a mouthful or two of 
monkey's flesh despite the brutal jokes which were passed; everyone had 
decided that parrot's meat tasted of tough carrion and was not food for 
Christians. Twu or three of the more phlegmatic w^ere asleep in the shade; 
most of the men, too excited with their run ashore to wish for a siesta, were 
lying talking in low tones. Rich was too restless even to lie still; he heaved 
himself to his feet and asked Osorio to walk with him, and the boatswain 
obeyed even though he would clearly have preferred to continue to take his 
ease in the shade. 

'I want your opinion on the rapid there,' said Rich. 

With notable self-control Osorio refrained from pointing out that whether 
the rapid w’ere easy or difficult its mere existence made it impossible for the 
Holy \ame to pass it, even if, unlike all the other rivers w^hich Osorio knew. 
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A fresh distraction came when one of the seamen cried out that a canoe was 
approaching. Every eye turned down the river; they could see the canoe 
paddling briskly against the current towards them. The sun flashed on the 
paddle blades. Rich walked to the water’s edge and waved a welcome, and the 
canoe came steadily on towards them until it grated on the sand and the five 
Indians in it stepped out and lifted it-it was a tiny, cranky thing-beyond the 
water. The Indians wore cloaks of white cotton, and aprons of the same 
material. They were handsome, of the palest copper colour, and with long 
straight hair hanging to their shoulders. 

What Rich noticed specially was their lack of surprise at finding the white 
men here; he decided immediately that they had been watching them for some 
time, probably from across the river. The initial shyness displayed by the 
Indians of Trinidad was wanting; immediately after salutations with raised 
hands they came forward and examined the Spaniards as curiously as the Span- 
iards examined them. The Spaniards’ clothing and armour and beards came in 
for specially close study; the two older Indians displayed a curious tendency to 
smell at the things that excited their curiosity, lifting the sleeve of Rich’s coat 
to their noses in turn. They all fingered Garcia’s polished steel helmet-Rich 
guessed that the sight of it, glittering across the water, had been the cause 
of considerable argument among them. They stood in a group and admired the 
longboat, marvelling at its size and its accessories and at the cunning way in 
which the planks were joined together-their own wretched boat was made of a 
single piece of wood and had hardly three inches of freeboard. 

Three of them wore thin metal collars-half the Spaniards hurriedly called 
Rich’s attention to them-which seemed to be of pale gold, but Rich forbore to 
offer to barter for them until their curiosity might be satisfied. With inquiring 
looks and beckoning gestures they walked away from the longboat towards ±e 
dead lizard, confirming Rich’s theory that they had been studying the 
Spaniards’ actions from across the w^ater, and they stood and stared at the dead 
body with ejaculations of wonder. Garcia approached them and pointed to it. 

‘Iguana?’ he said inquiringly, and, when they only looked puzzled, he 
repeated the word, varying the intonation. ‘Iguana? Iguana?’ 

A look of understanding came over their faces and they made emphatic 
gestures of negation. 

‘Caiman,’ said one, and then, pointing to the trees, ‘Iguana.’ 

He helped his meaning out with more gestures; clearly the iguanas who lived 
in trees were vastly different creatures from the caimans that lived in rivers. 

‘Eat caiman?’ asked Garcia. He pointed to the body and then to his mouth 
and then rubbed his belly. 
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The gestures of dissent were still more emphatic now: they made wry faces 
and held their noses. One of them, too, made all the gestures of fear, 
pretending to run away, and holding his hands to represent the snapping jaws 
of the caiman. That brought them back to their wonder that this ferocious 
animal had been killed at all. They marvelled loudly at the severed hind leg, 
and one of them turned to Garcia in an attempt to discover the magic means by 
which such a blow had been dealt. Politely he put out his hand to Garcia's 
sword hilt- he must have seen swords drawn already. Garcia pulled the 
weapon from its sheath. 

"Hey! Careful!' said Garcia; the Indian had grasped the blade with his bare 
hand. Garcia’s involuntary gesture and the Indian’s withdrawal between them 
gashed the palm-fortunately not deeply; the Indian looked with amazement at 
the blood, while Garcia was voluble in apology and prodigal of gesture. But the 
Indian only smiled and shut his fist upon the cut; from the chattering that went 
on it was apparent that they were explaining to each other that a weapon which 
could cut at a touch could sever a caiman's leg at a blow. 

Rich judged it to be as well to be conciliatory. He produced some of the trade 
goods with which the longboat had been supplied, and jingled a hawk’s bell 
enticingly. There was just the same awe and delight displayed at the gifts as 
Rich had seen on the first occasion. He tapped at one of the collars of gold, and 
without a moment’s hesitation the Indian unsnapped it from his neck and 
thrust it into his hand. It was harder and tougher than pure gold would have 
been; it was clearly an alloy, but its weight demonstrated that it must contain a 
large proportion of gold. Rich tried to display in dumb show great affection for 
the gold, and pointed inquiringly to the horizon. Instantly the Indian pointed 
south, with many words and gestures. Rich caught one word-‘Guanin.’ 

‘Guanin?’ he said. 

"Guanin,’ said the Indian, tapping the collar. 

They knew now the Indian word for gold. The two other collars were put 
into Rich's hands without his even asking for them. These uncultured folk 
clearly were possessed of the instinct to present strangers with whatever they 
desired. One of them began a new^ pantomine, pointing to his mouth, pointing 
to the whole group of Spaniards, and then, in a wide gesture, away across the 
river, 

"He’s inviting us to dinner,' said Garcia. 

"I fancy so,’ said Rich. ‘He wants to take us to his village.' 

He nodded in acceptance, and with little more ado the matter was settled 
satisfactorily. They pushed the longboat out from its mooring place and pulled 
after the canoe, which preceded them do-wm the river with the Indian in the 
stern looking anxiously back at them and calling to see that they understood 
what they had to do. His gesture towards the setting sun indicated his wish to 
arrive at their destination before nightfall. 

The current bore them do^\^l the river, while they quartered steadily across. 
Down where the delta began the canoe turned abruptly into a side channel 
which led them into a broader arm again, where trees grew with their feet in 
the water. It was not very far up here; the forest receded from the river bank 
leaving a wide clearing. Four more canoes floated moored to the bank, and a 
little crowd of Indians stood at the landing place to welcome them, men. 
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women, and children, some in cotton aprons, many of them naked, and all of 
them chattering and laughing with pleasure at the success of their embassy in 
inducing these strangers to visit them. 

Everything was on a much larger scale here than in Trinidad, as Rich saw 
w'hen he mounted the bank with the others bustling like schoolboys behind 
him. The clearing was wider, and there were obvious patches of cultivated 
crops; Rich’s attention w^as caught by the yellow hue of corn-presumably that 
strange golden Indian corn which he had heard about from Spaniards returned 
from Espahola. The Indians were laughing and chattering around them, 
leading them towards the leaf-built huts grouped to one side. It was a sort of 
triumphal procession, the naked children scampering in front of them, the 
adults leading the Spaniards by the hand, the original party which had found 
them talking loudly to everyone, apparently telling of all the extraordinary 
things these strangers could do. There was plenty of laughter, shouts of it~the 
Indians had to stop in the progress more than once while they all clasped 
midriffs and doubled up with mirth. 

'You left no guard on the boat, sir,’ muttered Osorio to Rich. He made a 
strange spectacle when Rich looked at him, his hat pulled awry and a naked girl 
clasping each arm; they had stuffed a handful of scarlet flowers into the breast 
of his leather coat. It was with a shock that Rich remembered that he had 
indeed neglected the precaution suggested by Osorio-nothing of the sort had 
occurred to him at all. 

‘No guard is necessary,’ he said; he meant it, and yet he would have posted a 
guard if it had occurred to him. 

‘They might steal the boat’s gear,’ suggested Osorio. 

‘No,’ said Rich. ‘Oh, no.’ 

He was absolutely certain that these people would not steal; when the matter 
was presented to him as bluntly as that he realized that there was certainly no 
need to leave a guard with the boat. 

‘Very well, then, sir,’ said Osorio, clearly washing his hands of the whole 
business. Nor could he had continued the conversation, for another girl was 
distracting him. She was presenting him with a small live parrot-a gorgeous 
green bird, with touches of yellow and red- which perched on her forefinger 
and looked at him with its head on one side in the most comical fashion. 
Laughing, she put the bird on his breast; it clung to his leather coat with beak 
and claws, pecked for a moment at the red flowers, and then, climbing 
desperately, reached the summit of his shoulder, from which it squawked into 
Osorio’s ear its own contribution to the din around them. 

A dignified Indian, taller than his fellows, met them at the huts, and for the 
moment chatter ceased. The speech he made was obviously one of welcome. 

‘Thank you,’ said Rich. He said something about Their Highnesses, and 
about His Excellency the Admiral. He mentioned the Church of Christ, and to 
all of this they listened with grave attention. The chief tapped his own chest. 

‘Malale,’ he said. 

Rich tried to reproduce the name. The chief listened courteously, and 
repeated it. 

‘Malale,’ said Rich. 

The chief clapped his hands with pleasure, and all the mob round clapped as 
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well. Yet the chief still waited for a second or two, and then with extreme 
deference he began again. 

'Malale/ he said, pointed to himself, and then pointed to Rich, who grasped 
his meaning at last. 

'Rich,' he said, touching his breast. 

Malale hesitated. 

'Rich,' said Rich again, encouragingly. 

'Lish,' said Malale with an effort. 

'Rich,' said Rich. 

'Lish,' said Malale. 

It was too much for anybody’s gravity, certainly too much for the very 
precarious gravity of the Indians. Everybody laughed, including the chief. 
Ever\’body was saying ‘Lish’ in a hundred different intonations. The harsh 'r’ 
and ‘ch’ were clearly beyond their powers of articulation. 

‘Lish,’ said the girls on Osorio’s arms. 

‘Lish,’ said a pot-bellied little boy, laughing with his head thrown back and 
his stomach protruding. 

'Lish,' said everyone else; it was like the wind rustling in a grove of willows. 

The chief waved his arms to terminate the seance; Rich was irresistibly 
reminded of the kindly young teaching friar in his first school breaking off the 
chorused repetition when it grew too riotous. Everyone remembered the real 
business of the meeting, and the Spaniards were led by their chattering escorts 
up to the leafy huts. There were hammocks in there, standing on the earthen 
floors; a few gourds; a headless spear; some fantastic shells -practically 
nothing. Rich was led into the main hut, and seated on a couch of trellised 
creeper beside the doorway. It wobbled under his weight; it was as 
impermanent as the hut in which it stood. Osorio was given a block of wood on 
which to sit at Rich’s side, and Garcia another-apparently these two w^ere 
singled out to share the place of honour, the one because he had been seen 
much in Rich’s company and the other because of his glittering helmet. 

It w’as almost dark by now. Someone stirred the two fires into a bright blaze, 
and the rest of the Spaniards were led to seats by them. Then came the food, a 
prodigal display. There was fish and there was fruit, yellow’ cornbread, and 
grey cassava bread. There w^as roast meat of a nature quite unidentifiable, all 
ser\’ed by the w'omen and young men, while the older men stood by anxiously 
watchful that their guests should want for nothing. 

‘A cup of wine, now’ — ’ said Garcia. ‘Hey, Don Malale.’ 

He made a gesture of drinking, and in obedience to Malale’s request a girl 
approached him, carrying under each arm a bulky gourd. Another girl 
followed her wdth a couple of small drinking gourds. She put one in each of 
Garcia’s hands. The first girl filled one of them, and stood by w^hile Garcia 
tasted it. 

‘Queer,’ said Garcia, savouring it on his palate. ‘Sickly. I can’t say that I like 
it.’ 

The expression on his face w^as sufficient indication for the girl to stoop and 
fill the other cup from the other gourd. 

‘Sour,’ said Garcia. ‘But still — Drinkable, at any rate.’ 

He drained the cup, and it w^as refilled for him. When Rich came to taste the 
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drink he found it sour, as Garcia has said. The flavour was indefinable, and he 
simply could not guess whether it was fermented or not. 

Malale was standing ready to make polite conversation. It called for a good 
deal of effort to make him understand that he wanted to know the name of this 
little town. 

Taria/ said Malale at length. He pointed all about him into the surrounding 
darkness. Taria.’ 

So this country was called Paria. Rich could remember no geographical 
name that resembled it, in the way that Cibao resembled Cipangu. 

‘Guanin?' asked Rich, and the chief evinced a little surprise at Rich's 
knowing a word of his language. One of the Indians who had been in the canoe 
interposed with a voluble explanation in which Rich heard the word repeated 
more than once. Malale called to his subjects. There was a good deal of 
bustling about, and people brought Rich ornaments of gold and put them at his 
feet-two more collars, and several shapeless lumps, the largest the size of a 
walnut. 

"This wench here has pearls on,’ said Osorio. 

""I was going to ask about them next,’ said Rich. 

He reached out and touched the armlet, and at his touch the girl stood stock- 
still, quivering a little like a frightened horse. At a word from Malale she 
stripped off the armlet and put it in his hand, still stood for a second, and then, 
presumably deciding that it w^as only the pearls that interested Rich, quietly 
withdrew. More pearls w^ere brought; a little pile of wealth lay at Rich’s feet. 

Beyond the ring of light round the fires something was happening in the 
darkness. The circle of Spaniards had grown thin. The din and chatter had 
died away into a more secretive murmur. Uneasily Rich guessed what was 
going on, and felt a little sick both with apprehension and disgust. He himself 
had lived celibate for nearly twenty years, ever since he had said good-bye to 
Paoletta in Padua after he had received his doctorate, and he had not been 
conscious of missing anything, thanks to his interest in his work and in the 
minor pleasures of life. He could feel only small sympathy with the animal 
grossness of these hot-blooded Castilians; he was a dozen years older than the 
eldest of the hidalgos, and he felt as if it were more like thirty or forty. Nothing, 
not even gold, could cause quarrelling and bloodshed so easily as could 
women, but that was only a practical point. Morally, Rich felt an uneasy 
sensation of sin at the thought of condonation of promiscuousness. He had his 
own immortal soul to think about. 

But a casuist might argue that there was no sin in promiscuousness wdth 
these simple pagans who knew nothing of God, who gave so gladly and who 
submitted so willingly. Their souls were put in no further peril by it; the devil, 
although he wished to entrap Christian souls, would not assume the guise of 
these girls w’hose simple nakedness stripped the glamour-to Rich’s 
mind-from the act and reduced it to a mere function of brutish nature. Rich 
found himself lapsing into heresy again; it was perilous to try and distinguish 
between deliberate sin and instinctive sin. And no thief would ever be hanged 
and no heretic would ever be burned if it were once admitted that inability to 
resist temptation constituted an excuse. That way lay chaos and anarchy. 
Natural instincts were in themselves suspect. 
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All the same, it was dangerous to interfere, physically dangerous. To take a 
girl from these men was like taking a kill from a wild cat. They would challenge 
him, perhaps. Any of these brawny louts could kill him five seconds after 
crossing swords. Rich vividly pictured to himself a sword blade slicing 
through his soft flesh, and his red blood flowing; the thought made him sick, 
and decided him instantly to take no action. After all, he did not know~he was 
not certain-what was going on. That was sufficient excuse., although he 
despised himself for his weakness at the same time as he yielded to it. 

Somewhere in the darkness a woman screamed sharply, and Rich felt his 
heart sink. He tried to act as if he had not heard, and the cry came again. Garcia 
was eyeing him curiously in the firelight, and Osorio was looking at him 
sidelong, to see what he would do. The Indians were tense.; everything seemed 
to be waiting on his decision. In a few moments there might be a bloody 
massacre., he realized now. He got slowly to his feet, and as he did so an Indian 
girl came running into the firelight. She made straight for one of the men and 
threw herself into his arms; she pointed back into the darkness with tearful 
explanations as he stood with an arm round her shoulders. 

As she pointed, two figures came into sight, blinking a little sheepishly in the 
firelight, Joao de Setubal and Diego Aloret, They saw everyone on their feet, 
and they felt the tension, and they were self-conscious with every eye on them. 

"What is this?’ said Rich. Every word was a torment to utter. 

T found the girl first," said Moret, sullenly. 

"You found her first? You found her?" protested Setubal in his slobbering 
Portuguese. "She promised me an hour ago." 

"Can you talk this monkey-talk, then?" Moret was a fat and lazy man, but he 
was thoroughly roused now. 

"No. But she knew what I meant, well enough.,’ said Setubal. "She promised 
me." 

"Xonsense. She was willing enough for me, or would have been if you had 
not interfered and frightened her." 

"You had no right to her." 

"Nor had you.’ 

"I claimed her first!" 

"That’s a lie!" 

Their hands went to their sword hilts at those words. To give the lie was as 
much an invitation to bloodshed as to give a blow. Someone was at SetubaFs 
elbow in the half-light, and someone else at Aloret"s. In a moment there would 
be a dozen swords drawn. Ever^^one’s life would be in peril, with these Indians 
uneasily looking on, and Rich had to plunge in, lest worse befall. 

"Don Diego! Don Joao!’ he cried, hurrying forward from the hut between 
the two fires. 

His words barely sufficed to check the men as they stood with their sw’ords 
half drawn. They looked round at him, their bodies turned tow’ards each other, 
right feet advanced, left shoulders thrown back. In the tenth part of a second 
those blades could cross. 

"Take your hands from your swnrdsl’ roared Rich. The desperate urgency of 
the moment gave power to his voice-it was like shouting at a child wffio w'as 
about to touch unwittingly a brazier of burning charcoal. They hesitated, and 
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then, as Rich strode between them, they dropped their melodramatic poses; 
their right hands left their sword hilts even if their left still retained their grasp 
on the scabbards. 

'Are you fools enough to want to fight with a hundred Indians looking on?’ 
spluttered Rich. ‘They may think us gods now, but how long will they think it 
if one of you had a yard of steel in his belly?' 

A training in rhetoric may have enabled his tongue to move more freely, but 
he had never before been so desperately anxious to win a cause, and the idiom 
he used and the tactics he employed were the proof of the inspiration of 
necessity. The sound of the quarrel had called back to the firelight the other 
Spaniards who were out in the shadow; they were coming back to the ring one 
by one, and taking their places in it, while the Indian women were grouping 
together in the background behind the screen of their menfolk-Rich was 
conscious out of the tail of his eye of this by-play. 

‘Will the women be so easy for you if they see you think 'em worth 
squabbling about?’ he asked, wondering, as he said it, whether his tone of self- 
confident coarse good-fellowship rang true. ‘Twenty of you came with me in 
the longboat, and I’ve got to take twenty of you back, or there’ll be the devil to 
pay when I make my report to the Admiral.’ 

He ran his eyes round the ring; every Spaniard was present now. Somebody 
dammed the Admiral in an undertone, but low enough for Rich to be able to 
pretend he had not heard. 

‘If it comes to that,’ he went on, amplifying his earlier speech, ‘what’ll these 
women think of us anyway if you go on as you do? With our clothes on, and our 
helmets, and our sword belts, and our white skins we’re gods to them now. 
There’s gold and there’s pearls for the asking. But with our breeches off we’re 
men. Aren’t we, now? And you’ve been taking the surest w'ay of making the 
men angrj’ and dangerous. Think of your own case. If an archangel visited you 
in Spain you’d give him dinner, w'ouldn’t you? But if you caught that 
archangel with your wife? What then?’ 

He got a laugh at that-a most encouraging sound. 

‘Let's have no more of this nonsense,’ he said, taking the bull by the horns at 
last, and assuming the attitude of authority which he dreaded. ‘It’s time for 
sleep, and we’ll sleep close together for safety’s sake. I’m not going to take 
chances with my eyes shut. Seamen can sleep by the fire here. Gentlemen here. 
Don Diego, you can make yourself obeyed by these hot-headed lads. See that 
nobody w’anders off in the night and gets his throat cut. Boatswain, you can do 
the same with your seamen.’ 

To delegate the responsibilty to Garcia was a bold and successful move. 
Garcia would not like it to be demonstrated that he could not make himself 
obeyed after Rich had assumed he could, and he certainly could fight ff 
necessary, which was more than Rich could do. And the simple assumption of 
authority and of Garcia’s support worked a miracle, too. The young men W’ere 
impressed by it-and perhaps Rich did not realize that they were the less ready 
to resent his authority after he had withstood sword in hand the first mad 
charge of the wounded caiman. Nor was the hint that their lives might be in 
peril, here in this unknowm land, without its w'eight. 
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For the four full days which the Admiral had allotted as a maximum Rich 
explored this new coast in the longboat. Southward they went, and southward 
again, finding the land continuous. The marshy delta-formation continued for 
miles-more than one big river contributed to its formation. There was a 
freshwater lagoon where flocked countless white aigrettes, beautiful in the 
sunshine. There were cranes and monkeys and parrots, while each sandbank 
bore its two or three caimans-the sight of them always raised a laugh in the 
longboat, at the memory of Garcia's temerity in attempting to kill one with a 
noose and the bare steel. There were Indians in little groups everywhere, each 
group with a hospitable welcome, and ready to accompany them to the next 
group even though it was impossible to explain to them by sign language that 
they were seeking an easterly passage to the open sea-they were never able to 
make them understand this. The Spaniards’ gesticulations were met with a 
wooden lack of understanding which their utmost efforts could not enlighten. 
The Indians knew of no sea to the east, but the evidence was not convincing, 
seeing that it appeared unlikely that any one of them had ever been more than 
ten miles from his birthplace. 

One little piece of useful information they acquired, however. They were 
eating some of the little half-tide oysters which grew on trees, and Rich, 
showing pearls, was able to make it clear to one of their guides that he wanted 
to know if these oysters produced them. The suggestion met with an emphatic 
negative. By signs the guide was able to indicate that pearls were found in 
another kind of oyster, one with a much bigger shell, for which one had to dive 
deep, and which was only found in certain places to the north. It was a useful 
confirmation of Rich’s already well-developed theory that these little oysters 
would be quite fully occupied in developing into pelicans without wasting 
further strength on producing pearls, and it agreed with what he knew vaguely 
of the pearl fisheries of the East. Rich wondered how extensive these new 
fisheries were. Certainly there were pearls in plenty to be seen in this country, 
out these Indians had lived here for countless generations undisturbed, and 
the pearls they wore might be the accumulation of centuries. With no idea of 
barter or trade, and wearing the things purely for ornament, it might easily be 
the case that the pearls they owned might represent the annual produce of the 
fisheries a hundred times over. 

Of the Indians’ ignorance of barter, or their utter improvidence, the 
longboat bore ample proof. She was laden deep with gifts; every village had 
stripped itself bare to supply the strangers with anything they might 
require-bread and fruit and strange edible roots in addition to gold and pearls. 
The weary crews of the ships would experience a welcome change of diet on 
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the longboat's return^ but Rich wondered a little about how the Indians were 
going to live until their next crops ripened. Hawk's bells and red caps and steel 
mirrors would not fill empty bellies, but the Indians seemed to have no qualms 
on the subject. There might be a word in their limited vocabulary for 
'tomorrow' -although he doubted even that-but there certainly was none for 
'the future.' He felt a little pang of sympathy for them each time the longboat 
pushed away from the creek-side landing places. 

Southward, through the lagoons and waterways, the longboat sought for the 
passage to an eastern sea. Then westward as well as southward, as the trend of 
the land forced them that way. The sun roasted them, and the rain saturated 
them, insects bit them. There were tiny creatures, some flat and some 
cylindrical, which found their way under their clothes when they w^ere on land 
and sank their jaws so deeply into their skin that their heads parted companv 
from their bodies sooner than loose their holds w^hen the Spaniards tried to 
pull them off. Next day there was an itching sore where the head had been left 
in the wound, and each day the soreness and irritation grew worse. Wrists and 
faces swelled with the bites of the mosquitoes. 

In the sweltering nights there were things even worse than mosquitoes to be 
dreaded. On the third night they slept in an abandoned Indian clearing at the 
water's edge, under the crude shelter of the boat's sails spread to protect them 
from the rainstorms, and Rich found himself awakened at dawn by Osorio 
shaking his shoulder. Rich was stupid with sleep-it was not until the early 
morning that he had been able to lose consciousness in the heavy heat-and it 
was with bleared eyes that he follow’ed the line of Osorio’s pointing forefinger. 
From under the shelter of the mainsail two yards away projected the naked leg 
and foot of one of the seamen, thrust out. Rich presumed, in search of coolness 
during the night. And resting on the foot was a greyish lump, which moved a 
little as Rich looked. There was hardly light to see, for the faint dawn could as 
yet barely penetrate the forest around them, and the thing was too vague to be 
seen clearly, but it was ugly, menacing, obscene. 

Bernardo de Tarpia had shared the shelter of the mizzensail with Rich and 
Osorio, and he, too, was awake and staring at the thing, crossing himself and 
breathing hard. Then the leg moved and the thing dropped off the foot to the 
ground with a flutter of wings; it made tow^ards them. There was something 
vile about it and they all three flinched back. The wings fluttered again in the 
short undergro\\"th; it was trying to fly and yet was unable to rise, and its course 
brought it close to Rich. His hand w-as on the hilt of his sword, which he had 
grasped instinctively at the first alarm, and he whirled the sheathed weapon 
and struck the thing, shuddering. Again and again he struck, but Tarpia had 
his sword out by now, and with a cry, half prayer and half blasphemy, he 
slashed at the thing and the flutterings ended abruptly. 

It w’as a bat, a furry thing, brownish above and greyish below, with wide- 
spread leathery wings, dead with its open mouth revealing a gleam of sharp 
white teeth. The revolting ugliness of the face made Rich shudder again, and 
the spreading pool of blood in which the creature lay disclosed the work it had 
been at, it had gorged itself until it was unable to rise in the air. The occupants 
of the other tent had aw^akened, and were on their feet and out now*; one of 
them was bare-legged and pale under his tan. At Rich’s order, he showed his 
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foot. A patch of skin the size of a finger nail had been shaved from off it at the 
root of the great toe, and a broad stream of blood still flowed from the wound, 
even though the seaman was ignorant of its existence until his attention was 
called to it. He paled still further when he learned what had happened, and 
during that day they waited for him to die of the poison they thought the bat 
had injected into the wound. But he did not die, and the flow from the wound 
ceased after it had soaked the cloth in which they bound it. On their return to 
the ships the surgeon bled him from the right elbow, as was of course necessary 
after a wound in the left foot, and he recovered some days later with the help of 
purges. But they did not foresee his recovery at the time. During the explora- 
tion of that day Rich was thinking of the wretched man with pity, and watching 
him as he lay in the bottom of the boat with the oars creaking over him. 

A shallow exit from a lagoon brought them out into open water again; there 
lay Trinidad to the westward, well up over the horizon, while to the eastward 
and the southward was the land they had been exploring. There was only a 
narrow gap between the two-the Serpent's Alouth. The Admiral's Isle of 
Grace, as he had named the land across the Serpent's Alouth from Trinidad, 
was something more than an island, then. It was a part of the big island whose 
innumerable river mouths they had been examining. 

‘That settles it, sir, I should think,' said Osorio, peering round under his 
hand. 'If the Admiral wants to find a passage to the eastward he'll have to come 
back through here first. And I don't expect he'll want to do that-not with that 
current running.' 

‘Perhaps not,' said Rich, looking at the green slopes of Trinidad and of what 
he had thought of so far as the Isle of Grace. But now they had 
circumnavigated the whole of this sea of Paria and there were only the two 
exits-the Serpent's xMouth to the south and the Dragon's Alouths, which they 
had hardly examined, to the north; if the Admiral would not use the one, he 
would have to use the other. Yet Rich was reluctant to give up the search for 
another way round. He had a strange feeling that this land of Paria held the 
secret of the Indies. He wanted to know how far it extended, and what ocean 
iay beyond it. He felt a little thrill of pleasure~at which he was inclined to 
smile-ai the thought that his foot had been the first from Europe to be set upon 
it. Trinidad was a mere small island, but Paria-no one knew the limits of 
Paria yet. 

‘Take the boat in again,' he said, hoarsely, and Osorio swung the tiller over 
and they headed in towards the flat delta once more. 

There was a bigger river mouth even than usual here; Osorio tasted the 
water which he lifted in his hand from over-side. 

‘Fresh,' he said laconically-it meant that the volume of water coming down 
the river was considerable, if here at the edge of the sea there was no taste of 
salt. 

But save in the matter of size, this channel was like the others they had 
explored; mud and jungle, mosquitoes and aigrettes. Rich wondered w^hether 
he would be able to persuade the Admiral to bring the squadron back to here 
and push a strong expedition, equipped for weeks of exploration, up this river. 
He felt a sudden yearning to lead such an expedition-he felt in his bones, 
ridiculous though he knew such an idea to be, that this river drained no mere 
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island, but a new unguessed-at continent. A mad theory, contrary to all the 
ideas held by the Admiral, a dangerous, almost an heretical, theory. If only 
there was some means of ascertaining how far round this revolving globe they 
had sailed, whether it was one-third the way round, as the Admiral’s theories 
demanded, or one-eighth the way, as Rich saw would have to be the case if his 
own mad guesses were correct! If only some miracle would let them know, 
even just for once, what time of day it was at that moment in Cadiz! 

Sand-glasses turned half-hourly for a ten weeks’ voyage, could be as much 
as a week out in their record at the end of that time, he knew. Ingenious 
mechanics were constructing engines in Grermany which could tell the time 
with an error of not more than an hour a day. If some remarkable man could 
devise one accurate to a second a day, and able to withstand the shocks of a sea 
voyage, the problem would be solved, but no such miraculous workmanship 
could ever be hoped for. Wilder and more chimerical ideas flowed through 
Rich’s brain. Supposing a string w^ere to be laid by a ship on the bottom of the 
ocean from Cadiz to the Indies, so that a twitch from one end w^ould announce 
the hour of noon to the other end! Supposing some vast explosion, some flash 
of light, could be contrived at Cadiz at noon which could be observed in the 
Indies! That was plain madness, said Rich to himself, terminating his 
meditations with a jerk. Three thousand miles of ocean sundered Spain from 
the Indies. It was a gap which no wild theories could bridge and no one-at 
least no one without the help of the magical powers -w^ould ever be able to tell 
at one place what w’as the time at another; neither the Greek philosophers nor 
the Fathers of the Church held out any hope of the contrary. 

‘Another Indian boat, sir,’ announced a seaman in the bow\ ‘See! He’s gone 
up that creek over there to starboard.’ 

They turned the longboat and headed across the river to the creek, and sharp 
eyes detected the canoe hiding among the trees whose feet stood in the water. 
The two young Indian men w^ho were in her had no concrete fears for their 
personal safety, just like all the other Indians they had encountered. They had 
merely taken flight before the unknown, and their confidence had only to be 
w^on for them to begin to smile broadly, with w^hite teeth showing in contrast 
with their pale copper skins. The technique of handling them so as to reassure 
them was being acquired rapidly. Jingling hawk’s bells, bright red caps-the 
young men w^ere soon enraptured by the acquisition of treasures whose very 
possibility had been unguessed at by them an hour ago. But they had no 
treasures to give in exchange; the canoe contained nothing save a few^ fibre 
fishing lines with fish-bone hooks attached. 

‘Guanin?’ said Tarpia to them; as they showed no understanding a dozen 
voices repeated the word in a dozen different intonations. One of them 
understood at last, saying the word over again. It was the initial sound w^hich 
troubled these Castilians and Andalusians, noted Rich. The ‘gu-’ pro- 
nunciation w^hich they used did not exactly reproduce the real sound because 
the latter had no place in their language. It was more like the beginning of a 
good many Arabic words~‘Wadi,’ for instance-which was reminiscent of the 
way in which he himself, speaking Catalan, or the Provencals speaking their 
native tongue, pronounced an initial ‘v.’ 

‘Guanin?’ repeated everybody eagerly. 
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The Indian spread his hands deprecatingly. He had no gold. 

‘\XTere can we find guanin?" asked Acevedo; he went through the motions of 
someone seeking something, steadily repeating the word meanwhile. 

The Indian grinned and pointed south. It was always to some other quarter 
that these Indians pointed, south or north or west; they knew no mines of gold 
close to them. 

Rich was trying to question the other Indian about the geography of the 
neighbourhood-a heartbreaking task in dumb show, but the Indian paid 
courteous attention to his strained gesticulations. He partly understood at last 
and replied in a long speech, pointing round about him. Twice in the rapid 
sentences Rich caught the name Taria,’ and he knew already that was the name 
of this country. He pointed to the river, and peered along it under his hand, 
pointed back to the sea, and then inland again, in a desperate effort to inquire 
about the existence of a westward passage. The Indian grasped some of his 
meaning. He smiled and nodded his head; he spread his arms wide, striving 
with his body to convey the impression of something big-big-big. Did that 
mean there was a big sea beyond, wondered Rich. The other Indian joined in. 
He, too, pointed to the river and spread his arms. 

"Orinoco,’ he said, and the other eagerly echoed the word, "Orinoco.’ 

"Orinoco?’ asked Rich. 

The Indians were delighted, and gesticulated more vehemently than ever. 
This Orinoco, whatever it was, was something very big, and was somehow 
connected with the river by which they were. One of the Indians hissed and 
shushed, swinging his arms horizontally with twittering fingers-the Orinoco 
must be a rushing river, and, judging by the way the other Indian pointed 
and spread his arms, far wider somewhere in the interior than this arm of 
it. The Indians chattered together and then one of them turned back to 
Rich; he was clearly faced with a difficult explanation, but that could 
not account for the reverent solemnity of their expressions. He was about 
to try to describe something wffiich they considered very important, perhaps 
connected wdth some god of theirs. He held his hands high, the fingers 
dancing, and moved slowly along-this was the steady course of a wavelet- 
capped river. 

"\XToosh!’ he said, and his hands dropped suddenly to the level of his knees. 
"^XTooshl' 

His hands indicated a turmoil in the water at a lower level. 

"A waterfall!’ said Osorio, 

"Of course,’ said Rich. "How far?' 

He made a gesture of walking towards this Orinoco waterfall, and the Indian 
dissented emphatically. The Indian closed his eyes and inclined his head 
sideways against his folded hands in a gesture of sleep. Then he held up his 
finger. He slept again, and held up his finger again, and then again. After that 
repetition he gave up the effort of trying to convey the exact number, and 
spread all his fingers, over and over again. A man would have to sleep many 
nights before he penetrated as far as this waterfall. Two more vivid gestures 
disclosed the fact that he had himself seen this marvellous phenomenon, while 
his companion had not. 

"Are there people to be found on the way?’ asked Rich. "Many people?’ 
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The Indians presumably grasped the meaning of his signs, and dissented 
doubtfully. There were some people, a few people, apparently, along the 
river-but apparently these Indians had no notion of an uneven distribution of 
population. 

'Guanin?’ asked Rich. 

The Indians were puzzled. There might be gold there, a little, but clearly 
they were not interested in gold, and could not understand this persistent 
questioning about the existence of gold. Rich tried to work by analogy in his 
elfort to understand their mentality. Supposing a negro of unknown tongue 
landed in Catalonia, and was not interested in the service of God or in money, 
and yet persistently asked about the existence of, say, sandstone-or even birds’ 
nests-something of no special appeal, his questions might be received with the 
same blank lack of sympathy. 

One of the Indians was examining Pedro’s crossbow with more interest. 
Pedro was always glad of the opportunity of demonstrating the effectiveness of 
his w^eapon. He w^ound the thing up, making great play of the amount of 
strength necessary to turn the windlass, while the Indians looked on, deeply 
interested but entirely without understanding. When the cord clicked over the 
catch and the windlass spun free they actually thought the demonstration was 
complete, and smiled politely. 

"No,’ said Pedro; he was one of the school which believed that people who 
did not understand good Spanish might understand bad Spanish. ‘Big 
shooting. Look. See.’ 

He laid a heavy bolt into the groove against the string and looked round for a 
target. A few score yards away, out on the broad surface of the river, a sea bird 
drifted with the current. Pedro called their attention to it, raised his heavy 
weapon, took careful aim, and shot. The bolt splashed into the water not more 
than a couple of yards from the bird, which squawked with surprise. Such an 
amazing result naturally impressed the Indians as much as did the clatter of the 
released bow. They looked with reverence upon the man who could do such 
extraordinary things, and these Spaniards who manned the longboat took a 
childish delight in displaying their powers-the sharpness of their heavy 
swords, and the impenetrability of their armour, and the way their clothes 
fastened with brooches and buttons. Rich allowed them plenty of time for it 
before he suggested a move. 

They would have to turn back and seek the ships now, and it was with a 
curious sinking of heart that he directed the longboat’s course away from the 
mouth of the Orinoco, and northward, with the easterly wind just fair enough 
to enable them to proceed under sail. As they coasted along, leaving on their 
left the flat delta which they had explored. Rich looked across at the land with 
this persistent feeling of unhappiness. He might never return here, to this land 
of the laughing Indians, he might never explore the vast Orinoco, and he felt 
that it was this that he wanted to do, despite the heat, and the rain, and the 
insect pests, and the vampire bats. Whatever might be the wonders awaiting 
him in Espanola, he felt as if this vast new land where he had been the first 
Spaniard to set foot was peculiarly his own. He hardly paid attention when 
Osorio announced, after cautious experiments, that even out here the water 
was hardly brackish. 
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The Admiral listened courteously to Rich’s report. His eyes brightened at the 
sight of the gold and the pearls which Rich handed over, and he seemed 
pleased at the news that the longboat was full of fresh food. The Admiral had 
no interest in food himself-his bad teeth alone would have limited it-and with 
him it was an article of faith, not of knowledge, that weaker men found benefit 
in a varied diet. He laughed at Rich's account of how they had attacked a 
caiman under the impression that it was an iguana. 

Tt is a pity you had no men with you with experience of the Indies,' he said, 
and then his face hardened as he realized what he said. ''X’hen the squadron 
sailed from Spain no inducement offered had been great enough to tempt a 
single one of those survivors of the previous expedition who had returned to 
Spain to sail again for the Indies. 

Rich noticed the Admiral’s hurt expression, and went on hastily with his 
report so as to smooth over the difiiculty. 

Tt is a vast land. Your E.xcellency,’ he said, and the Admiral nodded 
doubtfully. 'The rivers are huge.’ 

'You mean the channels between the islands?’ 

'Rivers, Your Excellency. Vast rivers of fresh water. So vast that they 
freshen the water far out in this inland sea.' 

'That freshness is interesting-we have noticed it here, near the ships, while 
you have been away. I have decided on the cause.’ 

'It is caused by these big rivers. Your Excellency.' 

'Oh, no. There is no land near which could support a river of that size. It is 
far more likely that — ’ 

'We found a river the Indians called Orinoco, Your Excellency,' said Rich. 
He was desperate enough to interrupt in his anxiety not to hear the theory. 
'They said one could ascend it for many days' journey, as far as a great 
waterfall.’ 

'There is nothing so easy to misunderstand as the signs these Indians make,' 
said the Admiral, kindly. 'Believe me on that point; I have had sufficient 
experience to know.’ 

Rich remembered the Admiral’s early reports and their frequent mentions 
of the consequences of such misimderstandings, and yet he was sure that on 
this occasion there had been no misunderstanding. 

'Their gestures left me in no doubt,’ he said. 

'That is often enough the case, believe me. Could they have been referring to 
a fountain, perhaps? The fountain of youth-what did you say this river was 
called?’ 

'Orinoco, Your Excellency.’ 
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‘There were four rivers in Eden. Euphrates, Hiddekel, Pishon, and Gihon,’ 
The Admiral thought for a while; Rich could see the struggle in his face as he 
gave up the attempt to reconcile one of the last three names with ‘Orinoco.’ 
‘No matter. These Indians often have several different names for their rivers. 
Let us hear more/ 

Rich told of the oysters which grew’ upon trees. 

‘Ah, that is the source of these pearls. Pliny has a passage on the subject. Did 
you notice any clinging with their shells open?’ 

‘No, Your Excellency.’ 

‘Pliny tells that oysters exposed by the tide open their shells to receive drops 
of dew from the skies, and then solidify these drops into pearls. It is natural to 
meet wdth confirmation here.’ 

Rich kept his mouth tight shut. He was not going to risk a further snub by 
advancing the further information given him by the Indians about the pearls. 
And then with a shock he realized that the Admiral was right. He remembered 
perfectly plainly now the passage in De Rerum Natura that dealt with the 
point. He certainly must have mistaken the Indians’ gestures in this case, at 
least. Pliny could not be WTong; Rich withdrew in horror from the brink of the 
abyss of free-thinking into which he had been about to plunge. 

‘What is the matter, Don Narciso?’ asked the Admiral, politely. ‘You look 
unwell.’ 

‘Oh, no. Your Excellency, thank you,’ said Rich, hastily. Not for words 
W’ould he confess to a proximity to heretical unbelief. ‘I am perfectly well.’ 

‘Then let us hear more.’ 

Rich told of the endless marshy channels, of the vampire bat, of their 
eventual recognition of the Isle of Grace as they emerged beside the Dragon’s 
Mouths. 

‘So that betw-een here and the Isle of Grace you think the channels 
impracticable for the squadron, then?’ 

‘Yes, Your Excellency.’ 

That w’as one way of saying that he thought the Isle of Grace a peninsula 
jutting out from a vast continent, and it was one which saved argument. 
Besides, after the incident of Pliny and the pearls Rich was in a bewilderment 
of doubt again. 

‘Then w^e shall have to risk the passage of the Dragon’s Mouths. We have no 
more time to spare at the moment-my presence is probably urgently needed in 
Espahola. We shall make the passage tomorrow^ morning.’ 

‘Yes, Your Excellency.’ 

Rich had foreseen this development some time back-he was coming to know’ 
the Admiral so well and to anticipate his reactions. It was the Admiral’s way to 
touch lightly upon one subject of investigation and then dash on to the next, to 
formulate a theory and neglect the confirmation of it, to find the distant 
prospect ahvays more alluring than the present-an extraordinary trait in a man 
with the obstinacy and firmness of character to pursue, as the Admiral had 
done, a single aim through eighteen early years of rebuffs and poverty. It w’as 
as if that effort had drained him of ail his single-purposedness, 

‘My brother, I hope, wdll have reduced the colony to order, and w’ill have 
several shiploads of treasure aw’aiting us. As Adeiantado I left him full powders.’ 
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"Yes, Your Excellency.' 

Bartholomew Columbus was one of the few men whom the Adrrtira! 
trusted-but these clannish Genoese could be. of course, expected to their 
brothers. And Bartholomew had sailed with Diaz to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and was generally reputed to be a man of parts. W'ith the powers of 
Adelantado-deputy to the Viceroy-he certainly might by now have effected a 
change in the colony since the date of the last depressing reports: but Rich wa^ 
aware that it would call for a man of vast ability and courage to enforce an 
orderly government on the adventurers and gaolbirds who had accompanied 
the Admiral to Espanola on his second voyage. He hoped it had been done. 

"If all is well in Espanola, Your Excellency,’ ventured Rich, "I hope you will 
consider it advisable to despatch a new expedition to explore these parts.' 

"I hope I shall,’ said the Admiral. "But there is so much to explore-there is 
so much to do.' 

The Admiral sighed, and his heavy lids drooped over his blue eyes; the man 
was weary. 

"But here there is so much to discover,’ said Rich. 

"Yes, indeed,’ agreed the Admiral with more animation; his face brightened 
as he spoke. "I have written it all in the report I am sending to Their 
Highnesses. The Earthly Paradise, the mines of Ophir, the Fountain of 
Youth- 1 am glad that you are with me, Don Narciso, to confirm me in all these 
matters.’ 

Rich had not the least intention of affirming to King Ferdinand the presence 
of any such phenomena in these parts; he wanted a great deal more evidence 
before he could do that, even though he knew that the counter theories at the 
back of his mind were ridiculous and dangerous enough to call for instant 
repression with nothing to replace them. But he had to swallow' twice before 
his innate theory forced him to hint as much to the Admiral. 

"The gold and the pearls which you will send will be better evidence of the 
wealth of the country, perhaps. Your Excellency,’ he said, "and I am not 
geographer enough to venture an opinion on the other points.’ 

The straight deep line reappeared between the Admiral’s eyebrows at the 
suggestion of an opinion contrary to his own. 

"The ultimate exploration of this group of islands,’ he said finally, "will 
reveal many wonders. I should be accustomed by now to having my ideas 
mocked at by those unqualified to judge.’ 

"At least. Your Excellency,’ pleaded Rich, "I am aware of my lack of 
qualification,’ 

For the first time in his life Rich was feeling s>Tnpathy towards heretics 
faced with a demand for a recantation. Someone, who should know, spoke of a 
group of islands where he considered lay a mass of land, and in the face of 
superior experience Rich could not help but cling to his own opinion, despite 
himself. Whether he w^ould go to the stake for it or not Rich could not decide; 
certainly he w^ould face a good deal of unpleasantness, and he was decidedly 
glad that it was a geographical point, and only distantly a theological one, 
which was at issue.’ 

"Then you need not continue to w^eary me with argument,’ said the Admiral, 
dismissing him. 
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Rich went on deck again depressed and unhappy, to watch the sun descend 
slowly tow^ards this unknown land— or islands. 

A little group of canoes came stealing out to the squadron over the glassy 
waters of the Gulf of Paria; they were the usual cranky craft of which Rich had 
seen a good many specimens during the longboat's voyage, mere strips of bark 
two or three feet wide. The two ends were tied into thin bundles and bent 
upwards, so as to accentuate the natural trough-like curve of the bark, thus 
making a boat which a venturesome boy might use on a millpond, but which 
would roll over at the first incentive and which buckled about, snake-like in its 
lack of rigidity, under the impulse of the paddles. Two or three such groups 
had already visited the squadron during the longboat’s absence, and the ships’ 
companies watched the approach of this one without excitement; Rich was too 
deeply sunk in his own thoughts to pay any attention at all. 

It was Acevedo who raised him from his depression. 

^Don Narciso,' he said, crossing the deck. ‘A friend of yours is hailing you.’ 
A small canoe w^as creeping alongside the ship, propelled slowly by the 
paddles of two boys, and in the middle a naked Indian half stood, half 
crouched on his precarious foothold. 

"Lish!’ he was calling. 'Lishl’ 

He saw Rich’s head and shoulders appear over the bulwark, and nearly 
capsized the canoe in the enthusiasm of his arm waving. It w^as Malale, the 
chief of the first village w^hich Rich had visited here; he smiled wildly and 
stooped to seek something down by his feet as the boys brought the canoe to 
the ship’s side. 

Terhaps it is a royal collar of gold and pearls which he has brought you,’ 
suggested Acevedo-someone w^as throwing a rope for Malale to climb into the 
waist. 

The Indian swTing himself up over the bulwarks; he blinked for a moment, 
like a man emerging into strong sunlight, at the proximity of all the massive 
W'Onders about him, but he had confidence in Rich and was still smiling with 
the pleasure of seeing him again. 

'No, it’s a parrot, by God,’ said Acevedo; perched on Malale’s hand was a 
big blood-red bird, which, as it moved, betrayed bewildering markings of a 
vivid blue-it w^as an extraordinary stimulating combination of colours. 

Malale approached, talking volubly but deferentially; it was not hard to 
guess that he was employing formal phrases which for once had a real meaning. 
He stopped, and w’aited for Rich to speak. 

1 am delighted to see you again, Malale,’ said Rich. 'I hope you are w^elL’ 
He might as w^ell say that as anything else, and it was all true. Malale lifted 
the red parrot and offered it to Rich, and at the latter’s hesitation burst into 
voluble pleading; Rich held out his hand and Malale set the parrot upon it. 
Rich was about to utter formal thanks, but was checked by a new outburst of 
speech from Malale. He was chattering to the parrot, stroking its feathers and 
rubbing the back of its head, and the parrot contorted its neck and goggled up 
at Rich with beady eyes. Still Malale chattered and caressed; the parrot put its 
head on the other side and said something in reply-but evidently not the right 
thing, for Malale continued to address it, coaxingly. Suddenly the parrot 
seemed to realize w^hat w^as expected of it. 
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'Lish.' it said, clearly and unmistakably. ‘Lish, Lish, Lish/ 

Everybody laughed, and Malale stood by with modest pride while the parrot 
looked round the ring with its inhuman eyes and ruffled its blood-red feathers 
and repeated "Lish' half a dozen more times before it trailed off again first into 
Indian speech and then into silence, with its long claws gripping Rich's finger. 

‘They must have started teaching the bird to say that the moment we left the 
village,' commented Acevedo. 

Rich did not need Acevedo's friendly comment to call his attention to the 
forethought that contributed to the gift. He was inexpressibly moved by 
it-foolishly, he told himself-and he was surprised to find such a strong 
emotion in him, impeding his utterance and blurring his vision for a second or 
two. Not many people had ever made gifts to the learned Narciso Rich save in 
pavment for his professional services. He found it hard to stammer his thanks, 
and it moved him still more to see Alalale's obvious delight in the pleasure he 
had given. The parrot flapped impotent wings and began to sidle along his 
sleeve with beak and claws. 

'Lish,' it said, peering up at him. 

Alalale's visit and the gift he bore drew some at least of the sting from out of 
the necessity of saying farewell to the Gulf of Paria. 
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They sailed next morning by the central channel of the Dragon's Mouths. It 
was reassuring to see the drastic change which came over the Admiral when he 
was confronted with a problem in seamanship. He was no longer a touchy old 
gentleman rather set in his ideas; his very rheumatism seemed to leave him, 
and he paced the deck like a young man, his high clear voice as he called his 
orders to the captains of the caravels reaching easily across the interv'ening sea. 

Rich stood beside him and watched the manoeuvre; there was a fascination 
about seeing the actual practice of an art with which he was theoretically well 
acquainted- Close-hauled, they reached to the southward— that was obviously 
to avoid the necessity of having to go about when they were at the point of 
entering the straits. Rich had to look up at the masthead, where the red-cross 
pennant flapped, to make sure of the direction of the wind, but the Admiral 
was under no such necessity. Presumably he based his judgment on a whole 
host of trivial indications to which Rich was insensitive-the wind upon his 
cheek, the heel of the deck, the action of the sails and the general behaviour of 
the ship. 

Osorio w^as out in the longboat at the entrance to the straits; he had to be 
allowed plenty of time to make the passage, because he had to sound carefully 
every yard of the way, lest there might be a hidden transverse reef which would 
allow the passage of the longboat and yet w’ould rip the bottom out of the ships; 
when the latter came hunling down with the wind on their quarter and the 
current behind them there would be no chance of changing their minds-and 
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yet the longboat must be kept in sight tor her signals to be seen. The Admiral 
gauged the torce ot the wind and measured the distance to the straits with a 
considering eye. He gave a quiet order to Carvajal and turned to hail the 
caravels again. Round came the Holy \ajjie:, her canvas flapping and her 
rigging rattling while the crew' scuttled round in the flurry of going about. She 
steadied on her new course, the caravels in her w^ake and her bow’s pointing to 
the passage. Far ahead the longboat danced in the turbulent race-they could 
see the flash of her oars as her crew' strove to hold her on a steady course in the 
eddies. 

I'hey ran dow'n tow'ards the islands; a brief order from the Admiral 
corrected the course a trifle to allow for the leeway the clumsy ship was making 
and w'hich w'as carrying her a trifle aw'ay from the exact centre of the passage. 
The lofty green hills of the north-western corner of T rinidad approached them 
nearer and nearer on their right hand-Rich guessed from the glances the 
xAdmiral darted at them that he w'as w’ondering w'hat effect they w'ould have on 
the wind as the ships came under their lee. The longboat w'as through- Osorio 
W'as standing in the sternsheets w'aving the w'hite flag w^hich indicated an 
absence of shoals. But the w'ind w'as growing fluky, thanks to the hills of 
Trinidad. T w'ice the sails flapped angrily; Carvajal w'as pulling at his beard and 
w'atching the man at the tiller. The steep-sided island that rose midw'ay 
betw'een Trinidad and the land ot Paria w'as close upon them now; that, too, 
w'ould have its eftect on the w'ind. Rich saw' the island swing round in relation 
to the loremast, Carvajal snapped angrily at the steersman and w'as answ'ered 
w'ith excuses-the dying w'ind w'as leaving the ship at the mercy of the eddies. 
But another puff came to steady her on her course, and the island w’as drawing 
up beside them. 

Now' they were through, and the longboat w’as w^aiting to come alongside. 
The W'ind, the eternal east wind, w'as blow'ing again here more freshly alter an 
unimpeded course over three thousand miles ol sea, and the long ocean sw'ell 
'vas waiting for them-Rich felt the Holy Name's bow's lift to it, and heard its 
music, strangely w'elcome, under her stern. Behind them now' lay Trinidad and 
Paria, the islands of the Dragon's Mouths ringed w'ith w'hite where the sw'ell 
burst against their feet. To his right hand, as he looked aft, Rich saw^ the green 
coast of Paria stretching until it w’as lost in the faint haze; w'hatever the 
Admiral might think, it w’as certainly a much larger country than Trinidad. 

But curiously enough, that question w'as not so urgent in Rich's mind now'. 
An hour ago his memories of Paria had been sharp and distinct-Malale, and 
the rivers, and the caimans, and the myriad fireflies at night, and the croaking 
frogs, but now' they w'ere already vague. Ahead lay the open sea, and beyond it, 
Espafiola. The lift and surge of the Holy Kame^ the fresh w’ind, the prospect of 
a new voyage-all these things distracted him. The relief from tension after the 
passage of the Dragon's Alouths helped as w'ell. Rich found himself all a- 
bubble W’ith pleasurable anticipation, and for the life of him he could not tell 
w’hy. Bernardo de Tarpia's crossbow'men seemed to have caught the infection; 
they W'ere strutting a measure on the foredeck to the rh^'thmical thumping of a 
tambourine, w’hile Antonio Spallanzani looked on smiling, his lute across his 
knees. 

The Admiral w'as giving the man at the tiller a new course to steer, and that 
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recalled Rich a little to reality. He wondered by what process the Admiral had 
reached his conclusions as to the correct course. Espahola lay at least two 
hundred leagues away, and he was approaching it from a point as to whose 
exact whereabouts Rich knew only too welf' the Admiral could be none too 
certain. Even the compass was no longer the steadfast friend which they knew 
in the Mediterranean-in these waters it pointed for some unknown reason a 
little east of north instead of west of north, and allowance would have to be 
made for its variation, even though that variation were unknown. 
\'aguely-very vaguely~they knew their distance from Spain, and the distance 
of Espahola from Spain. Within ten leagues or so they knew the distance of 
each point from the equinoctial line, but all that gave only small data for a 
calculation as to the direction of the one from the other. And in these waters 
they had already had proof of the existence of currents which might confound 
all calculations, and even when the calculations were made and the currents 
allowed for there was still the variation of the compass: all this in addition to 
the normal mariners’ problems of leeway and drift-and in the dark hours, in 
these unknown seas, they would have to lie-to for fear of shoals, thus doubling 
the effect of the currents and of their leeway. 

shall spend the rest of today, Don Narciso.’ explained the Admiral, in 
examining the northern coast of this island of Paria, as you say it is called. But 
It would be inadvisable for us to proceed westward after that-it would carry us 
too far to leeward of our destination. Tomorrow we shall head for San 
Domingo; I think that will be the best point in Espahola to make for.' 

AXTatever Your Excellency decides,' said Rich. 

He would be quite content if they reached Espahola at all, without any 
conditions as to which bay or inlet they should sight first. He could well 
imagine themselves lost altogether when they left Paria and headed north- 
westward in search of Espahola across an uncharted ocean. They might 
blunder about for days-for weeks-seeking the island; provisions and water 
might fail; disease might break out among them even if they struck no reef or 
shoal. He certainly did not share the Admiral's bland confidence regarding 
what landfall they would make, and he felt a great deal more sober now than 
half an hour ago when they had passed through the Dragon's Mouths. The 
antics of the dancers on the forecastle were not at all to his taste. 

^There is more land there, right to windwurd,' said the Admiral, staring with 
narrowed eyes. 

Rich's sight was not as good. Stare as he would, he could see nothing on the 
horizon resembling land, but Osorio, called into consultation, confirmed the 
Admiral's opinion. 

'Two islands. Your Excellency,’ he said. 'One much to the northward.' 

'They must be the end of the chain I explored last voyage,’ said the Admiral. 
'Dominica, Matinino, and the rest. That is the Cannibal region-these islands 
to windward have a different people from those of Espanola and Cuba and here 
in Trinidad. They are anthropophagous— they raid the other islands for prey. 
Caribs, Canibs, Cannibals, or some such name they bear. We shall root them 
out, extirpate them. They are magicians as well as eaters of human flesh. And I 
cannot permit them to put my own people in fear of their lives.' 

Rich pondered that expression 'my own people.' It was fit and right that 
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cannibals with magical powers should be rooted out— that was a Christian 
duty -but it was hardly fit and right that the Admiral should speak of ‘my own 
people.' That was an expression emphatically reserved for royalty; Their 
Highnesses might see treason in it. Yet on the other hand the Indians, as 
pagans, might be considered the Admiral's property, after deduction of the 
Royal percentage. In that case the expression might pass, drawing a nice 
distinction between slaves and subjects. Legally, as the wielder of the Royal 
power, the Admiral was entitled to treat as slaves any of his Indians who were 
not expressly protected by charter-and no charter had yet been, or w^ould ever 
be, granted to the naked and illiterate. Morally and ethically the position might 
be different; at the time Rich left Spain the Church there was trying to decide 
whether the Admiral was justified in sending shiploads of slaves-as he had 
begun to do in default of other cargo-for sale in Spain. It was a nice point. 
Rich would have liked to have heard it argued, even though he was no 
theological expert; but Aristotle and the Institutes would have no authority in 
an ecclesiastical court, and equity would stand little chance against the law (or 
the absence of law)-unless indeed Queen Isabella should intervene. Rich 
wished he knew what decision had been reached, yet with his worldly 
knowledge of judges he could guess that men who had been encouraged to 
expect cargoes of gold would not look with favour on the arrival of cargoes of 
slaves which would have to be paid for. That might give the slaves a chance. 

The Admiral had left his side while he had been allowing his thoughts to 
digress in this fashion; the coast of Paria was still unfolding itself as the Holy 
Name ran along it before the wind. It was a coast of steep green hills, and every 
hour that the ship progressed demonstrated it to be five or six miles longer; a 
big island, therefore, if it were not the coast of Asia, or-the continent Rich 
dared not think about. At nightfall the coast was still close to the south of them, 
and at dawn next morning, after a dozen miles of drifting while lying- to, it was 
still there. The first break they saw" was at noon, and when they came up to it 
they found that it was only a channel between the Parian coast and an island 
lying off it. A nearer approach revealed two islands instead of one, but Paria 
still continued beyond them. 

And in these islands there were Indians- Indians who fled as the vast ships 
came sailing in, and who soon lost their shyness when they were approached 
with gifts. And they were Indians who wore pearls, great strings of them, 
which they were glad to give to the bearded white men who seemed to want 
them. Rich watched the bartering going on; the squadron, as it lay at anchor in 
the lagoon, was surrounded by canoes and the decks were thick with Indians 
while treasures which could have ransomed a prince were being handed over in 
exchange for broken fragments of painted earthenware. 

The Admiral was trying to discover by means of signs whence came all these 
pearls, and the Indians, when they understood him, pointed over-side, to the 
lagoon whereon the Holy Name floated. The Admiral pressed for details, and 
two of the Indians swimg themselves over-side into their canoe and pushed off 
to a short distance away. The younger Indian crept forward into the bows and 
rose cautiously to his feet. He was young and tall and slender-a handsome 
figure of a man. He poised himself with a foot on either gunwale, the twisted 
stempiece of the canoe rising to his waist, and then he dived with a side- 
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ways wrench of his body which took him clear of the stempiece and \et. 
miraculously, did not capsize the canoe. He went straight down-for several 
feet they could watch his progress through the clear water-and it seemed a 
long time before he rose again, shaking the water from his eyes, and with his 
hands full of grey objects which he dropped into the bottom of the canoe 
without troubling to climb in. He swam back to the Holy Xame as quickly as 
his companion could paddle, and. running up on deck again, he laid the oysters 
at the Admiral's feet. An upward gesture showed that he expected to wait until 
the sun caused them to open, but Osorio’s dagger did it at once, to the 
chattered amazement of the Indians. There were no pearls in the half-dozen 
oysters he had brought up, but it was clear enough to everybody that they were 
to be found, and the Indians pointed here and there over most of the lagoon to 
indicate the presence of oyster beds. 

'God!’ said Garcia. 'If we could set a thousand men diving here-there must 
be a thousand men to be caught-we should have pearls by the bushel. Don 
Narciso, can't you suggest it to the Admiral?’ 

''^'e have pearls by the quart, at least,’ commented Acevedo. The Admiral 
was measuring the takings into a leathern cup. 

Rich had not heard Garcia’s suggestion, for his thoughts were digressing 
again. Those vast flat oysters were far different from the little ones which grew 
on the trees above low water in Paria, and they lived always under the sea. 
They would never have a chance of catching a falling dew drop and converting 
it into a pearl, and yet they produced pearls-pearls by the quart, as Acevedo 
said. So Pliny was wrong- was more ignorant than a naked Indian. 

It was an appalling discovery, shaking Rich’s faith to its foundations. ''Xlth 
Pliny proved incorrect, where was the thing to end? Rich stood stock-still, 
while the pearls poured in a milky cascade from the leathern measure into a 
canvas bag before his unseeing eyes. The structure of his world was rocking 
unstably. 

There was a loud squawk in his ear as the red parrot launched itself, with a 
fluttering of almost ineffectual wings, from the rigging beside him and just 
managed to reach his shoulder, retaining its balance there with a vigorous use 
of a beak and claws. 

'Lish,’ it said. ‘Lish.’ 

It nibbled at his ear with a gentle beak, and maundered off. like an old man. 
into unintelligible Indian speech. Rich smoothed the ruffled feathers and felt 
in his pocket for a bit of weevilly ship’s biscuit which he had already begun to 
carry there for the parrot’s benefit— to the parrot this new kind of food 
appeared to be a supreme delicacy. Rodrigo Acevedo came along; he carried 
the jesses and the swivel and leash of the unhappy haw^k which had died on the 
voyage out, and with long, busy fingers he quickly looped the jesses round the 
parrot’s legs and attached the leash. 

'There will be no need to cut his w^ing feathers now'.’ he remarked; he rubbed 
the parrot under the beak, and the parrot dug his claw^s into Rich’s shoulder in 
an ecstasy. 

‘It is very generous of you, sir,’ said Rich. 

‘Oh, a mere nothing, Don Narciso,’ answered Acevedo. 

‘And I am in your debt for more than that,’ went on Rich. 
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It %vab K' Acevedo that he owed his baseless reputation as a swordsman, 
perhaps life itselt as weiL and certainly the satisfactory settlement of an 
incident which might have caused the gravest possible trouble. There had 
never \'ct been an opportunity, in the crowded ship, for Rich to express his 
gratitude, and Rich had never attempted to make an opportunity, even though 
he had ropeatediy toid himself that he ought to. Shyness had held him back~he 
blushing now as he spoke. 

‘I'hat uas a mere nothing, sir,' said Acevedo. His handsome face wore a 
bur he was as much embarrassed as Rich was. 

‘Nothing to you, perhaps,' said Rich. 

‘I think :: is going to rain,' said Acevedo; Garcia had drifted within earshot 
irom the crowd round the pearls. Acevedo petted the parrot, which squawked 
and happed and dug its claws with delight. Garcia came and joined in. The 
lanta>tic blue and red-a colour combination so bold as to be on the verge of the 
unpleasing-played under his hands. 


13 


They had left behind them the Pearl Islands and the coast of Paria, and had 
turned boldly to the north-west towards Espanola. The wind blew steadily 
irom^ the eabt-sometimes backing towards the north so that the ships could 
hardh hold their course, sometimes veering southerly so that, with the wind 
over her quarter, the Holy Same put on her best speed, the spray flying from 
her bluff bows in gorgeous rainbows. Dolphins accompanied them, leaping in 
the waves ot the wake like children playing a game. At the mastheads the look- 
outs kept keen watch over these seas which no ship had ever sailed before, but 
the\ saw no shoals, no land, only the blue, clear water with the white wave 
sresis in dazzling contrast. At noon the sun passed over their heads, so that a 
man s shadow lay round his teet; at evening it sank into the sea, leaving the 

eastward sky already dark with night even while the glows of sunset still 
coloured the west. 

Every hour they measured the speed of the ship through the water, chalking 
the hgure on the board: at noontide, the Admiral, balanced stiffiv on the 
heat mg deck, took the altitude of the sun as best he could with his astrolabe, 
md at nignt t^t ot the Pole Star as it peeped over the horizon, while the ship, 
hot e-tu. Pnehed steadily over the regular swell. In his great cabin the Admiral 

nhfllfnL h its folds. On which somc German 

fhe - msenbed, w’lth coloured pigments, the signs of the zodiac and 

the corresponding heights of the sun-the sun was in Leo now, and it should 
calculate their distance from the equator. But Rich, 
heave astrolabe, swinging uncontrollably with the 

^aSienifX flS’ h ^ '^i'-iti eights the 

uSrS m discovered when he timidly handled the 

quadrant-made the altitude ot the Pole Star an equally vague figure 
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night and day from simple observations while fishing in Barcelona roadstead. 

‘But how will a wind off the land help us to reach the land?' asked Avila: his 
contorted features showed how hard he was trying to think. 

AX'e shall have it on our beam and can get well to windward of San Domingo 
tonight, so that in the morning we can go straight in with the first of the sea 
breezed said Rich. 

‘You're as good a pilot as the Admiral, Don Narciso,' said Garcia, looking at 
him curiously. 

‘Not a bit of it,' said Rich. 

‘At least it is not your fault that we have arrived the wrong side of San 
Domingo,' put in Acevedo. Rich rounded on him. 

‘You don't appreciate what a marvellous navigator the Admiral is,' he said. 
‘There is no other sailor living who could have brought the squadron so 
directly here. That is true, believe me. "^"ith ordinary piloting we might have 
been a hundred leagues away instead of five.' 

‘You must never say a word against the Admiral in Don Narciso's presence,' 
said Garcia, half bantering and half serious; perhaps he was remembering the 
occasions when Rich had conscientiously reported the acquisition of treasure. 

‘Hullo, we're chasing our tails again,' said Tarpia. 

The ship was going about again and standing in to the shore, and Rich was 
for a moment puzzled as to the motive of this manoeuvre. But he guessed it 
when he saw the Admiral looking keenly shorewards and followed his gaze. 

‘There's a canoe coming out to us,' he said. 

There it was, a dark spot bobbing on the waves; the sinking sun lit up a white 
speck in motion on it-somebody was waving to the ships from it. 

‘We'll get news of our friends now!' exclaimed Tarpia, eagerly. 

Everybody rushed to the side of the ship and watched the canoe as it danced 
over the glittering water towards them. It was an Indian who paddled it, but 
not a naked one. He wore a shirt of coarse towcloth, as everyone could see 
when he scrambled up the side, but it was not that which specially caught 
Rich's notice-and the Admiral's notice, too. In his hand he carried a cross- 
bow; it was rusted, and the cord was frayed, and the winding handle v^’as bent 
lopsided, but it was a crossbow for ail that, and in the Indian's belt of creeper 
was a single bolt. Before the Indian, blinking round at the ring of Spaniards, 
had time to collect himself the Admiral was demanding where he had obtained 
the weapon. The seriousness of natives of the island possessing such weapons 
of precision was apparent to all. 

"Loldan gave it me,' said the Indian; he could speak Spanish after a fashion. 

‘Roldan!’ exclaimed the Admiral. 'The Alcalde Mayor?’ 

‘Yes. We friends,' said the Indian, proudly. ‘I shoot bad Indians. Christian I 
am.' 

He bent his head and made the sign of the cross, and intoned something in 
a weird sing-song, which was just recognizable as the Pater Noster. Some of 
the group round him laughed, as they might at the antics of a performing 
ape. 

‘WTere is my brother. His Excellency the Adelantado?' asked the Admiral. 

‘In the town,’ said the Indian, pointing down the coast with an appearance 
of indifference. ‘He’s not Loidan's friend.’ 
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‘Not Ruldan*s tricnd?' repeated the Admiral, blankly. 

"No. He hght. Leldan tight. Indian tight.' 

The Indian grinned a >imple:on's grin. A gesture more eloquent than his 
had S^am^h eailed up a picture cf bloody confusion throughout the island. 
Someone in the backgrv.'und whistled in amazement at his words. 

‘Hu: wh}? U V.;/?' groaned the Admiral. The Indian grinned again and tried 
to explain. There v,as no >ense in his words. Spanish quarrels meant nothing to 
him. Rich -expected him ot being mentally subnormal, even when allowance 
made ;or the dithculties of language. 


,\t least the Admiral was prepared to waste no more time on him. 

*’i ake that ero^s'row away trom him/ he ordered, curtly. Tut him over the 
side. Captain, lay the ship on the other tack.' 

I'hi- was decision, activity. Only a few seconds was necessary to bundle the 
protc-ting Indian back into his canoe and to begin to claw seaward again away 
trom the lee shore. Rich admired the Admiral as he stood on the high poop 
rapping out his orders. Firmness and decision of this sort would soon stamp 
out any disloyalty when they reached San Domingo. 

'1 he wind blew briskly past them as the Holy \auie ploughed along, lying as 
clo'-e to the wind as she could: it set Rich's clothes flapping and blew the 
Admiiar^' white hair out in horizontal streamers as he stood, staring forward. 
I: intensity ot desire could carry the Holy Xawe along, the clumsy ship would 
!:> , th.eught Rich, watching the Admiral's face. The Admiral did not take his 
cye> irv>m the ship's course as he began to speak. 

'll was bad news that Indian bore. Don Narciso,' he said. 

'W'e kncv\ nothing of the truth of the matter yet, Your Excellency.' 

‘No. I find It hard to believe that Roldan would oppose himself to my 
bnither, the Adelantado whom I myself appointed.' 

‘\X”ho IS this Roldan, Your Excellency?' 

1 he AiCade \layor~the Chiet .Magistrate. He ow'es that position to me.' 

‘Naturaliy. said Rich. There w'as no appointment in the Indies which was 
Hi'i in tne Admiral s direct gitt. Tut who is he. Your Excellency? I do not 
know the name. Is he a gentleman? XX'hat rank did he hold before this 
appointment?' 

He was my servant, said the Admiral. Tut I thought he was honest. I 
thought he was loyal. I thought — ' 

1 he Admiral checked himself with a sigh. 

^ Perhaps he is, said Rich, with cheerful optimism. "We cannot condemn 
mm without knowing the facts.' 

^ -If he has been fighting my brother he must be disloyal,’ said the Admiral, 
conclusively. Rich was not so sure; it may have been mere professional 
s\mpathy. but he telt that a Chief Justice might easily find himself at odds with 
a Columbus and still have right on his side. 

'Is he learned in the law. Your Excellency?’ he asked. ‘As I said, I am not 
acquainted with his name.' 


. '’"b Admiral, petulantly. ‘Did I not say he was my 

si.r\antr He was my body-servant, my* valet.' 

hH nothing more to be said. A Chief Justice who 

had bven a vaiet would certainly be as great a source of trouble as any 
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Columbus. Rich could only gaze forward as anxiously as ihe Admiral himself, 
wondering what would be the situation he would find a\^’aiting him when at 
last he reached San Domingo. 


14 


They entered the river mouth in the late afternoon, after two weary days of 
beating against headwinds. The Spaniards on board were pleased and excited 
at the thought that at last their voyaging was really at an end, and at the 
prospect of seeing new white faces. The details grew clearer under their eager 
gaze as the sea breeze pushed them briskly into the inlet; there was the wooden 
church with its square tower, and beside it the fort-only the simplest 
arrangement of ditch, palisade, and parapet, but quite impregnable to the 
simple unarmed folk who were its only possible assailants. At the Admiral's 
order the Holy Name swmng round the point of the shoal and headed across to 
the anchorage, where there was deep water up to the foot of the church. Close 
on their left hand they opened up a clearing in the wild tangle of trees that came 
down to the w^ater’s edge, and there, starkly visible to all the interior, stood a 
gallows, from w^hich dangled two corpses. 

"Holy Alary!' said Moret, with genuine sincerity. 'It is good to be in a 
Christian country again!’ 

He pointed to the gallows. 

"Are they Indians or Spaniards?’ asked Garcia, shading his eyes with his 
hands, but no one could answer that question. Rich read a moral lesson in the 
fact that death and putrefaction made the European indistinguishable from the 
Indian. 

Cannon thundered with wreaths of white smoke from the citadel in salute to 
the Admiral’s flag; the Admiral was standing proudly on the poop looking 
across at his town; armour winked and glittered in the setting sun over the 
citadel walls. A small crowd of people were already launching boats and canoes 
to come out and welcome them. 

The leading boat was distinguished by a flag held up in the bows, displaying 
the Admiral’s arms within a white bordure to indicate the presence of the 
xAdmiral’s deputy, the Adelantado. Bartholomew Columbus, when he came on 
board, looked round him with piercing blue eyes which at first glance gave him 
a striking resemblance to his brother, but he was more heavily built-a stoop- 
shouldered, burly man whose dense beard did not disguise the heavy jaw and 
the thick lips. An Indian woman mounted next after him; there were pearls in 
her ears, round her neck, and in her long loose hair. She was cloaked in blue 
velvet, but she made no effort to keep the cloak about her to conceal the slender 
naked body beneath. She was smiling and chattering excitedly, white teeth 
flashing, with her hand laid on the Adelantado's arm. Not even the harsh 
contrast between the blue velvet and her nudity could mar her beauty. 

The brothers kissed, under the gaze of every eye in the ship; the Admiral had 
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a brief word for the woman before he received the bows of the Adelantado's 
escort. Rich watched the little ceremony keenly from a distance, anxious to 
form his opinion of the Adelantado-the latter's undoubted influence with the 
Admiral would count for so much in the future of the New World. He saw 
Bartholomew pluck at Christopher's sleeve; he pointed ashore and glanced 
anxiously at the sun-clearly there was work to be done ashore that demanded 
the Admiral's immediate attention. The Admiral nodded distractedly; 
Carvaiai and Osorio and Tarpia were all asking for his attention, and the decks 
were crowding with people from the shore, so that there w^as hardly room to 
stand. The din and bustle were tremendous. Carvajal wanted instructions 
regarding the ship and crew, Osorio regarding the stores, Tarpia permission to 
take his soldiers ashore. Each had a brief unsatisfactory word in reply, and 
continually Batholomew plucked at the Admiral's sleeve and begged him to 
come ashore. 

'Yes/ said the Admiral, "I will come. One moment — ’ 

He caught Rich's eye and beckoned to him. 

'Bartholomew, I want to present the learned Don Narciso Rich. Their 
Highnesses have lent me his services to help on the legal side of the 
administration.' 

'A lawyer, eh?' said the Adeiantado, turning a coldly belligerent eye upon 
him. 


'Yes, Your Excellency.' 

‘We need men of action more than men of law.' 

‘I expect so. Your Excellency. But I am here at Their Highnesses' express 
command.' 

I'hat scored the first point for Rich; he had no intention of being 
browbeaten, and though his reply was in a humble tone it made a clear 
statement of the strength of his position. As long as no one knew that his 
mission was to find a means of curtailing the Admiral's cherished power, he 
would have all the prestige of a court favourite and there would be no reason 
lor anvone to dislike him. He was a long way from home, and he wished to see 
Barcelona again. 

It is as a man ol law that I welcome Don Narciso here,' interposed the 
Aumiral. ^ hat \ou have told me about what you want to do this afternoon — ' 

'1 will have no interference in that,' said Bartholomew, loudly. 

1 he tail Dominican triar at his shoulder broke into the conversation. 

Indeed not. The Crown itself— Queen Isabella in person— could not 
mteriere there. The Holy See long ago decided that matter. The secular arm 
had oni\ 10 do its duty alter the Church has reached its decision.' 

' I beg your pardon, but I do not understand,' said Rich. 'What is the point at 
issue." 


i u Bartholomew, loudly. 'Brother, please come. Soon 

night wiii *ah and make an excuse for the Indians to steal awav. It has been 
hard enough assembling them. ' 

Narciso,' said the Admiral hastily. 

1 he boat in which they rowed to shore w'as loaded to the w^ater’s edge-it had 
been tuh enough on us way to the ship, but now it held the Admiral and his 
and Rich m addition. Rich was crowded in the bow, wedged so tight 
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rhat he could not even turn his head to see the approaching shore as the b^^ai 
moved slugglishly over the little waves, so different from the big roher> 
outside. He could make a guess at the point under consideration- some heretic 
had been detected and was about to make solemn recantation. He would lose 
his goods and would vanish into the dungeons ot the Inquisition. Certainly ii 
was a matter in which he could not interfere, nor would he if he could. 

The boat took the ground with a jerk-it was strange that no pier had as yet 
been built-and Rich swung himself, with the others, over the side. He might 
perhaps have stayed and kept his feet dry, as did the Admiral and the 
Adelantado and the Dominican, but he judged that it might be better it he 
remained inconspicuous. He splashed ashore, the Indian woman, her cloak 
held high, beside him. She gabbled something to him, hastily. 

"I beg your pardon?' he asked. 

The queer Spanish which she spoke suddenly took shape as she repeated 
herself. 

"Save them, sir. Please try and save them.' 

I'here was a frightful anxiety in her face as she spoke-her teatures were 
working with the stress of her emotion. 

‘I will try,' said Rich, cautiously, and puzzled. 

"Try. Speak to him. Speak to the Admiral.' 

Next moment her face had resumed its earlier animated interest, and she was 
smiling at the Adelantado as he stepped out of the boat. 

'This is where the pier will be built,' said the Adelantado to his brother. 

'1 expected to find it built already,' said the Admiral in a tone of mild 
expostulation. 

'It would have been, if the lazy dogs of Indians would only work. But they 
would sooner die. I have seen them die under my very eyes, in the quarries, 
sooner than labour. It was all I could do to get in the quotas of gold and cotton 
and build the church and the citadel. We put a hundred corpses a week into the 
sea, even before the present troubles began.' 

They were at the summit of the beach now, with the town betore them-a 
hundred or so of brown huts built of timber and leaves. 

'XX'here are all the people?' asked the Admiral. 

'They are aw^aiting Your Excellency.' 

Someone in the Adelantado's following had run on ahead up one ot the 
straight narrow lanes between the houses. They could see him wave his arm as 
he reached the farther corner, and they followed him. Pigs and towls were 
rooting among the filth underfoot, but no human creature was to be seen. Now 
they emerged from the lane into a wide open space. The houses were on three 
sides, on the fourth was the forest. Two trumpets brayed in the heated air; 
there was a long roll of drums. 

It took the sun-dazzled eye some time to note all the details. The three sides 
of the square other than the one in the middle of which they stood were lined 
with naked Indians, packed in dense masses; there must have been thousands 
of them, five or six thousand. At ‘ .tervals before and behind the crowd stood 
Spaniards, conspicuous in their armour, all at the salute while the trumpets 
blew and w^hile the Admiral returned the comj. liment. 

'There is a pavilion for Your Excellency,' said the Adelantado-close beside 
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where they had emerged was a fiat-roofed, open-fronted shed of leaves, in 
which stood a row of chairs, and beside which the colours of Spain and of the 
Admiral drooped in the heat. But that was not all which the eye slowly took in 
Standing in the square were a whole series of lofty stakes, on which hung 
chains. And round the foot of every stake was a pile of w'ood. Rich counted 
them; there were sixteen stakes, each with its chains and faggots. He felt a little 
chill, for he had an irrational dislike of burnings -he had witnessed very few 
The Indian woman was trembling, he could see. There was appeal in her eves 
as they met his. 

'The ceremony will begin now,' said the Adelantado, ushering his brother to 
the central chair with the utmost formality. 'Have I Your Excellencv's 
permission to sit?* 

'] don't like this business, Bartholomew,' said the Admiral. "I used to think 
them very harmless people. Must it go on?' 

'They are relapsed heretics,' said the Dominican. 'It is God’s law that they 
should burn.' 

'I've kept five thousand Indians herded here all day,' said the Adelantado, 
'expressly to see this. W’hat would be the effect if I let them go?’ 

‘But if it were 1 who pardoned them,' said the Admiral. 'What have they 
done? Is their guilt certain?' 

•They are blasphemers as well as relapsed heretics,' explained the 
Dominican. 'After they had accepted baptism they not merely relapsed into 
idolatry. They burned down a chapel, and they broke the holy vessels and 
images to pieces.' 

‘Did they know what they were doing?" 

'Having listened once to our teaching they must have known. But even if 
they did not it makes no difference to their guilt.' 

'But why?' asked the Admiral. 'Why did they do it?' 

'The devil prompted them,' said the Dominican. 

' They were in rebellion over the gold quota,' said Bartholomew behind his 
hand. 

'They are like children,' said the Admiral. 'Trying to do the wickedest thing 
they can think of.' 


And they succeeded, said the Dominican. 'Children can be guilty of heresy 
and relapse.' o ^ j 

That was perfectly true, as Rich knew well. With his training in Roman law 
he tound It hard to hear of condemnation for a crime committed without guiltv 
iment-this was one of the points over which Roman law and the Church law 
isagreeu but at the same time it was heresy to question the principles of the 
hurvh, and he had no intention of being guilty of heresv himself. He simplv 

nvSir* he resolutely kept his eyes from meeting the 

p.eadmg glance of the Indian woman's. 

real Adelantado, 'of teaching these people a 

[h instructions that the heretics are not to be strangled at 

to incur 


the^DomiLkaf Bartholomew,' said 

1 . ■ This is not intended as a punishment. It is to save 
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these poor people’s souls that they must pass through the fire/ 

‘It coincides all the same with the needs of government,’ said the 
Adelantado, complacently. 

AX’e are saving sixteen souls today,’ returned the Dominican. A\”e are not 
trving to make the collection of the gold quota easier.’ 

A drum was beating in a measured tone up at the citadel. The victims were 
about to be brought down. Rich realized that any intervention in his power 
must be made at once. 

‘There are sixteen souls to be saved,’ he said, ‘but as a matter of pure 
expediency in God’s cause, Reverend Sir, might it not be better to risk the loss 
of these sixteen in hope of winning many more?’ 

‘How do you mean?’ asked the Dominican; his black brows approached each 
other, and his eyes narrowed as he turned his gaze on Rich. 

‘Perhaps if the lives of these sixteen were spared the rejoicing would be so 
great that many more souls would be won to God.’ 

‘Perhaps-and perhaps there would be many doomed to Hell. These 
thousands who witness this act of faith will take care in future to keep heretical 
thoughts out of their minds. They will pay closer attention to the teaching of 
the Church. They will have a glimpse of what Hell is like. No, sir, there is no 
substance in your argument. And it is an evil thing to gamble in human 
salvation.’ 

‘Don’t you think there is something in what the learned doctor says?’ asked 
the Admiral. 

‘No, Your Excellency, A thousand times no. They must burn, so that their 
souls may be saved and that a thousand other souls may not be imperilled. 

The procession was filing into the square. A friar bore a crucifix at the head 
of it, and following him a dozen Spaniards herded the victims along, pricking 
them with their swords’ points to force them to walk. The resources of the 
island had been sufficient to provide yellow fools’ coats, gaudily daubed with 
red symbols, for the victims, wffiose hands were tied behind them. One of them 
screamed at the sight of the stakes; two of them collapsed into the dust of the 
square, writhing there until the escort kicked them to their feet again. The 
Indian w^oman beside Rich screamed, too. She ran round between the Admiral 
and his deputy and flung herself on the earth before them, one hand on the 
knee of each of them, frantically jabbering the while. 

‘What does she say?’ asked the Admiral. 

‘She wants us to spare these people,’ explained his brother. ‘Anacaona, don’t 
be a fool.’ 

Anacaona lifted a face slobbered with tears, her beautiful mouth all 
distorted. She was trying to talk Spanish, but Indian w^ords tumbled from her 
lips as well. 

‘She says some of these men are her brothers,’ went on Bartholomew. ‘She 
means cousins by that~it is the same word to them. But every Indian is 
eveiy^one else’s cousin, thanks to their mothers’ habits.’ 

Anacaona bowed her head in the dust before them, her shoulders shaking 
under the blue velvet, before she lifted face and hands again to beg for mercy. 
There w^as a low" moaning from all round the square, through wffiich could be 
heard the rattle of chains as one man after another w"as fastened to the stakes. 
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'■Can we not commute the punishment, as an act of grace, by virtue of the 
powers I hold for Their Highnesses?’ said the Admiral, ‘The dungeons, or the 
quarries? Would not that be sufficient.’ 

‘Does not your heart tell you it would not. Your Excellency?’ retorted the 
Dominican. 'And I must remind you that not even Their Highnesses can 
interfere with an act of faith.’ 

'Stop that noise. Anacaona,’ said Bartholomew. ‘Here, you two, here. Take 
this woman to my house and keep her there.’ 

Two Spaniards of the guard beside the pavilion dragged Anacaona away. To 
every stake now a victim was chained, fourteen men and two tvomen. Already 
the torch was being borne from pile to pile; the man who had screamed was still 
screaming-they could hear his chains rattle as he strove against them. 

'Laetabitur justus cum viderit vindicatam,’ said the Dominican, solemnly. 
'The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance.’ 

That quotation from the Psalms had been given its full weight by St Thomas 
Aquinas, the greatest of Dominicans. But Rich thought that St Thomas must 
have given it too much weight-or else he himself was not of the just who could 
rejoice. Smoke was issuing from the piles of wood now; in one or two of them 
the sticks were already crackling and banging with the flames. Rich, looking 
against his wilh saw one of the women try to move her feet away from the heat 
that burned them. He tore his glance away, staring up at the blue evening sky 
as he stood behind the Admiral’s chair. But he could not shut his nostrils to the 
stench that drifted to them, nor close his ears to the horrible sounds that filled 
the square. He felt faint and ill and oppressed with guilt. St Bernardino of 
Siena had pointed out that just as harmonious singing demands deep voices as 
well as high, so God’s harmony demands the bellowings of the damned to 
complete it. But these bellowings and screams caused him no pleasure, and 
even did yer\'' much the reverse. He feared lest his faith were shaken, lest his 
Christianity were unsound and this weakness of his should be a proof of it. 

He tried to tell himself of St Gregory’s comment upon a text of St Ambrose, 
pointing out that as St Peter cut off a man’s ear, which Christ restored, so must 
the Church smite off the ear of those who will not hear, for Christ to restore 
them. But his fiercest concentrations upon his authorities did not relieve his 
senses ot the assaults made upon them, did not give strength to his weak legs 
nor solidity to his water}- bowels. He feared for his soul. 



was desperately wearj-. There had been long debate the 
mght before in the Adelantado’s house within the citadel walls-and even here 
they WCTe not quite free from whiffs of stinking smoke from the square-while 
through the tOTO the newly landed Spaniards rioted as if they had taken it by 

rlclT \i- 'if K Tarpia’s handgunmen had allowed his spirits to 

r e so high that he had twice let off his weapon to the peril of passers-by, sadly 
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interrupting the anxious argument regarding the treason of Francisco Roldan. 
Nothing had been settled then; this morning the debate was to continue, and 
yet in the meanwhile he had not slept a moment, what with the strangeness of 
his new surroundings, the hideous events of the evening, and the plague of 
mosquitoes which had hung round him in a cloud all through the night— and 
Antonio Spallanzani, who had shared a leaf hut with him, had snored 
fantastically. Rich's head ached and he felt numb and stupid as he made his 
way past the sentry at the citadel gate up to the governor's house again. 

The debate began afresh, with all the Columbus clan present-the Admiral 
in his best clothes, and Bartholomew the Adelantado, and James, rather weak 
and foolish, and John Antony, more weak and foolish still. But hardly had the 
session opened when something happened to terminate it. The man who 
entered wore spurs which jingled as he strode in over the earthen floor; his face 
was yellow with fever-like most of the new faces Rich had seen lateiy-but he 
wore an expression of unruffled gravity. The Adelantado checked himself to 
hear what he had to say. 

'The Indians are in rebellion again. Your Excellency,' he announced. 
'SeriouslV) this time.' 

'Where?' 

'In the Llanos. By tonight there'll be twenty thousand of them at Soco.' 

'How do you know this?' 

'One of my Indian girls told me. I was the only Spaniard with a horse, so I 
left the others gathering at the fort and rode here through the night. At dawn 
five hundred or so tried to stop me at the ford, but they were too frightened of 
my horse, and I broke through. Were those Indians burned yesterday. Your 
Excellency?’ 

'Yes.' 

'That explains it, then. The rising depended on that, and the news has 
spread already.’ 

'You are not speaking with proper deference. Don't you recognize the 
Admiral here?’ 

'Your pardon, Admiral,’ said the newcomer. 'But I was trying to tell my 
news in the shortest way possible.’ 

'What is your name?' asked the Admiral. 

'Juan Ruiz, Excellency.’ 

'I remember you now\ Go on with wfflat you have to say.' 

T have said ail that is necessary, Excellency. The Indians all have their sticks 
and stones. Some of those at the ford this morning were painted. They seem 
more bent on fighting than I have ever known them this last four years.' 

Ts this Roldan’s doing?’ asked James Columbus; the words were no sooner 
out of his mouth than he received an angiy^ look from Bartholomew. 

'No,’ replied Ruiz. 

'Thank you. You may leave us now’,' said Bartholomews and the moment 
Ruiz w’as out of the room he turned on James. 'Will you never learn sense? Do 
you w’ant the whole island to know’ we are afraid of Roldan? Over in the Vega 
Real how* can he influence the Indians of the Llanos? You only open your 
mouth to utter idiocies.’ 

James shrank abashed before his brother’s anger. 
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‘\X v' :r.u>: a: the Admirai. 'and pacify these poor wretches. I 

:;:c> ha', e grievances. I wish I could go myself-they would listen to me.’ 

'Pac:!} a^ked Rarthoiomew. 

‘'i’ha: vha: i ^a;d.' 

'Rri^hcr. !c..’»'c the pacihcation to me. I will pacify them as they ought to be 
h h> > the moment I’ve been waiting tor. A sharp lesson is what thev 

kUs^v. t. ar sharp lessons, Bartholomew,’ said the Admiral, sadly. 

'H> Cu‘d.' -aid Barihoiomew, ‘I’m glad I have your two hundred men 
vX niv, u: tiicm I w l uid hardly have two hundred men to take out against them. 
I : nh; the sh:p< w ith the horses had come! I Ve barely fifty horses, and in those 
phiins ::’s h.-r^es wc need.' 

'Bartrohm^e’a,' -aid the Admiral. ‘I forbid you to he cruel. You must show’ 
them an the mercy possible.* 

‘d hat IS vvha: I will do,' said Bartholomew*, grimly. 'Brother,, you are too 
a. 'K d tor this w orid. And supposing 1 did w’hai you think you W'ant? Supposing 
I encc'uraged them to think they can rebel against our authority with 
impunity? What would happen to the gold quota? How’ much cotton do you 
think they'd grow tor us? VC'hat would you say then, brother? Who w'as it w’ho 
Was complaining at the shortage ot gold only five minutes ago? Kind w'ords 
won': make these people w’ork, as you know. Only the fear of death'll do 
that -and even then hail ot 'em prefer to die.' 

•1 suppose you‘\e been promising them in Spain gold by the ton, as usual,' 
put in James, taking the side ot his younger brother against the elder, w’ho sat 
shaken and helpless betore the double attack. 

*1 never expeeted m\ own brothers to turn against me,' he said, pitifully. 

'XX e ha\'en t turned against you,' snapped Bartholomew. 'XX' e're doing your 
w ork tor \ ou. And there's no time to lose unless w’e w'ant the W'hole island in a 
blaze. XX e 11 march this atiernoon. James, set the drums beating and the church 
bells ringing.' 

1 he room was in an immediate bustle. Bartholomew’ flung open the door 
and began to shout orders through it to the guard at the gate. The three 
Dominican triars-Brothcr Bernard w’ho had supervised yesterday's act of faith 
and the two who had just arrived-w’ere W’hispering together in one corner. 

'Don Narciso,' saU the Admiral, and Rich w’ent across to him. 'You must go 
w itn m\ Prother. \X ith this cursed gout I can neither w’alk nor sit a horse. And 
there are '-o lew I can trust,' 

R;<.h contemplated with some distaste the prospect of marching out with 
lour hundred men to tight ten thousand painted savages. 

I doubt it Don Bartholomew will welcome mv presence,' he said 
ou must go. You must. Bartholomew told nie last night he had a horse of 
mine in his stables. Bartholomew. I am giving Don Narciso mv horse so that he 
can nde \\ ith you. 

pme It you like,' said the Adelantado after a momentary grimace. 'I’d 
robe*"'^ man-at-arms on that horse. Have you armour as well as that long 

‘1 have.' said Rich. 

arthokmew was a man ot action. It took him no more than two hours to 
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assemble every European round, to select his expeditionary force and to detail 
the fifty men he was leaving behind to their duties as garrison. The few stores 
which had been brought up out of the ships he divided out among his army. 

‘ThereT be food to be got in the villages/ he explained, ^but with savages" to 
fight, the whole secret lies in being able to march without a halt and give them 
no time to rally.’ 

Four hundred men marched out of San Domingo in the blazing heat of the 
day. Juan Ruiz rode ahead with six horsemen as an advanced guard in case of 
an ambush. Then came the long column of leather coats and dull armour, 
Bernardo de Tarpia with his handgunmen, and Moret’s crossbowmen, the 
spearmen and handgunmen led by Juan Antonio Columbus-four years in 
Espahola had made these last familiar with the island, even to the extent of 
calling it by its native name of Hayti-and forty sailors from the ships under 
Carvajal’s command, armed with pikes and swords. Bartholomew Columbus 
rode with forty horsemen, Cristobal Garcia and Rodrigo and Gonzalo 
Acevedo among them. Rich had his place with these, a little uneasy even 
astride the grey horse with which he had been provided, spiritless nag though 
it was. 

The sun roasted him in his half-armour, but he was determined to utter no 
complaint until his companion should, and they were full of high spirits at 
being mounted again and faced with the imminent prospect of action. On their 
right was the blue, blue sea, and on their left the high mountains, vivid green 
from base to summit, towering to the sky. Ahead of them lay a wide, rolling 
plain, stretching from the mountains to the sea, green and luxuriant, broken 
only here and there by thickets and woodland. There were herds of cattle to be 
seen here-in four years the few beasts brought by the second expedition had 
multiplied beyond all count-and scattered patches of cultivated land where 
the Indians grew their roots and their corn. This w^as the famous plain of the 
Llanos, which the Admiral had compared, in extent and fertility, with the 
valley of Guadalquivir. 

But at the moment there w’as not a soul to be seen, save the long column of 
Spaniards trudging along the faint track. Ruiz and his horsemen turned aside 
repeatedly to examine the hamlets which lay in sight, but each in turn was 
found to be deserted, and from each in turn rose the smoke of their burning as 
the torch was applied to the frail structures. 

'Where are these Indians?’ grumbled Avila. His visored helmet was at his 
saddlebow, his painted shield at his back, his long lance at his elbow, as if he 
was on his way to joust at a king’s court. 

'Perhaps you may see some,’ said the veteran Robion. 'They may perhaps 
stand to fight here in the plains. They fight like sheep-you will be able to spike 
sLx of them at once on that skewer of yours. I doubt if they have learned even 
yet that they are safer from us in the mountains.’ 

'They are not worthy enemies, then?’ 

Robion gave a short harsh laugh. 

'Not worthy of a knight errant like you. They know nothing of war, nothing 
at all. One might as w’ell fight with children.’ 

'W^ith children?’ broke in someone else. 'A Spanish shepherd boy would be 
more dangerous than ten of their grown men. They had never fought in all 
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their lives until we came among them-they didn’t know what fighting was!’ 

'And I came here to gain honour!' said Avila, drawing a fresh laugh from the 
old hands. 

Rich was pondering over what he had heard. In a land in which there was no 
tradition i,.'f violence at all. how long would it take to develop the art of war 
afresh? How long would it be before its people learned the axioms which even 
to a man of peace like himself were as natural as the air he breathed-the value 
of discipline and of order, the efficacy of surprise, the importance of a position 
\X'hy. he himself had read the foremost military treatise in histoiy, Vegetius' 
tpi'.'ow.v jv/ iK;li:aris~ and was conversant with the principles of war. even if he 
would not be able to put them into practice. The laughing, thoughtless people 
of the islands, who had never had even to avoid a flung stone or dodge a blow, 
would ni>i learn them in a generation. 

'I expect they are all howling round the fort at Soco.’ said Robion. ‘Twice 
I’ve stood a siege like that. They howl until they are tired, and then you can go 
out and drive them hack to work. But this is the first time I’ve ever known so 
many of them unite together, all the same.’ 

They were filing over a ford now, and everybody eagerly slipped out of their 
saddles to drink from the dark water; Rich found himself, after two hours’ 
riding, already so stiff that he could hardly swing his leg over, but fortunatelv 
no one noticed. The column halted to rest in the shade along the banks, the 
sweating infantry lying stretched out flat with their weapons beside them until 
the .Adelantado set the trumpet blowing to call them to their feet again. Rich 
scrambled somehow back into the saddle-he was already sore and his body 
shrank from contact with the harsh leather. By the end of the day he was in 
miseiy-. The chatter went on unnoticed round him, blended with the 
squeaking of leather and the occasional ringing of hoofs or accoutrements. The 
final order to halt found him quite suipid with fatigue. He tried vainly to make 
some pretence to attending to the sorry grey horse, and experienced 
untathomable relief and gratitude when Rodrigo Acevedo relieved him of the 
task unobtrusively. 


‘I can't thank you,’ was all Rich was able to say, white-faced. 

Ruiz and his companions had driven a small herd of cattle up to the 
encampment, and fires were lighted for roasting the meat. There was cheerful 
chatter round the fires, where the meat was roasted upon huge grids of green 
boughs-'barbecues’ or ‘boucans,’ strange Haytian words which the old-timers 
J. e natural \ and at which the newcomers made tentative attempts w'ith as 
a i.tK an appearance of habit as possible. No more than five sentries were 
nea-ssary to protect the camp while the others slept. 

f.lii™ il!!'’ "M a day of rain, perpetual rain 

Ltv o™ T"', W to the skin, finding its 

’•he u the necks of leather coats and from there into 

round the horsemen had wet, squelching bags of water 

m^heir fetwif r ”1^" ® “ ^he mud, the horses 

bordered bv kne. ^ ^ streams from the mountains became broad rivers 

under their marsh; armour and weapons rusted almost perceptibly 

not nearh so prolonged a march could be made as the 
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Adelantado had wished-it had been his plan to camp that night so near to Soco 
as to make it possible to surprise the besiegers at dawn. With ten miles of 
slippery ground and three water-courses still between his army and the fort the 
Adelantado was forced to give up the project. 

‘But marching at dawn we shall be at Soco by noon/ he said to the 
disgruntled group of hidalgos round him. ‘Time enough then for the lesson I 
want to teach them.’ 

It rained until dawn, men and horses suffering miserably under the 
continued drenching, but with morning came a fiery sun which put new life 
into them- into all save a score or so of the earlier colonists who lay shuddering 
and with chattering teeth despite the heat. They were in the grip of 
malaria-everyone who lived long in the island went down with it in course of 
time, apparently, and exposure to w^et and to night air was certain to bring on 
an attack. One of the shivering victims begged with blue lips to be left with his 
companions where they lay. 

'So that when we have gone the Indians can beat you to death with their 
clubs, I suppose,’ commented the Adelantado. ‘You could not raise a finger to 
stop them if they did. No. You must come with us. There are horses enough 
until w’e reach Soco.’ 

So Rich completed the march on foot, leading the grey horse and with 
another man on the other side to help him keep one of the invalids in the 
saddle. Nor w^as he specially sorry, for tw^o days of riding, even at foot pace, 
had rubbed his flesh raw^ He trudged along with his sword tapping against his 
leg, w'hile the sick man on his horse blasphemed wearily about the island and 
the Indians and the fate w^hich had led him thither. Rich tried to make himself 
listen, because unguarded speech of this sort would be a valuable source of 
evidence for the report he would later have to make to His Highness, but it w’as 
hard to concentrate on the business with the imminent prospect of a battle 
before him. The handgunmen had their pieces loaded, and tw’o of them had 
their matches smouldering w^hereby a light could quickly be given to their 
companions; the Adelantado was riding along the column reminding his 
subordinates of his orders for the line of battle. With every step he took. Rich 
knew’ that he was coming nearer to his first battlefield; it w’as a strange 
sensation. Once a false alarm ran down the column, and sw’ords w’ere drawm as 
they halted, but the mounted hidalgos reassured them and they plodded on. 

And then they came over a low rise to open up a fresh vista of the plain. Tw’o 
miles ahead stood a low, grey building with a black speck fluttering over it-the 
fortress of Soco with its flag; evidently the dozen colonists who had taken 
refuge there had made good their defence. 

'Here they come!’ said the Adelantado. ‘Form your square, men.’ 

Rich had no time to see more during the bustle of forming up. 

'Invalids here in the centre!’ called the Adelantado. ‘Gentlemen, mount 
your horses. Pikemen! Crossbow’meni’ 

Rich helped his invalid to the ground. There were a dozen helpless men 
lying there already, but his own invalid was convalescent by now and with one 
more curse, lurched away to join the ranks of his fellows. Ruiz and the 
advanced guard came clattering up as Rich climbed on the grey horse. Other 
horses cannoned into him and he lost a stirrup and nearly lost his helmet before 
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he tound hiin^clt in the mciss ot cavalry grouped round the invalids. The foot 
soldiers had lormed a square round the cavalry, facing outwards, the 
handgunmen with their matches alight, the crossbowmen with their bows 
woundup. 

Pourinn up towards them w as an enormous crowd of naked Indians. It was 
like a brow n sea rolling upon them, thousands and thousands of them~not 
merely men. Rich saw as they approached, but w^omen and children as w'ell, all 
shrieking and celling, as they waved their arms over their heads, with a noise 
like surl on the beach. 

i^lease Cjod they charge,' said the Adeiantado, and then, raising his voice: 
‘Remember, no man is to hre a shot until I give the w’ord. Don Bernardo, see to 

Rich, hdgeting with his reins and his sw'ord, marvelled at the Adelantado's 
sentiments. It seemed to him the most necessary thing in the w’orld that the 
gun*' should start firing at once. Through his muddled brain coursed a sudden 
de‘'ire to wheel hi" horse round and break through the ranks and gallop aw’ay; 
panic w as making his heart beat painfully fast and clouding his intellect, and it 
was v‘nh with difiicuity that he restrained himself from acting on the impulse. 

’ll we shoot one now the whole lot'll run aw'ay,' explained the Adeiantado to 
the hidalgos round him. ‘I want to close with them.' 

1 he huge crowd poured up towards the square. Then it halted a hundred 
> ards iFvTO the nearest face, came on again, halted again in the centre, w’hile at 
the sides it still pv>ured torward until in the end the w'hole square w^as 
surrv^unded at a discreet distance. A few’ more daring of the Indians ran closer 
still and. with frantic gestures, liung stones w’hich fell to earth far in front of 
the waiting Spaniards. 

‘No shootingl* said the Adeiantado loudly again. 

The crowd eddied round the square like mist, forw’ard here and back there. 
The dm was tremendous. Then at last came the rush, as some indetectable 
impulse carried the whole mob inwards tow’ards the square. 

‘Fire!' yelled the Adeiantado, 

I'he crash ot the handgims drowmed the noise of the discharge of the 
cros>Kn\ s. Rich saw no Indian fall, and next moment the tw’o nations were at 
grips. The Indians carried heavy sticks for the most part, with w’hich they 
struck clumsily at the helmets in front of them, clumsily, like clowms in a 
comL'd\ . Perched up on his horse Rich caught vivid glimpses of browm faces, 
some ot them striped with red paint, distorted with passion. He saw’ the 
expression on one turn to mild dismay as a Spaniard drove his sw’ord home. 
Rich s horse was chafing at the bit as the smell of blood reached his nostrils; 
close m tront ot him a crossbowman w'as winding frantically at his moulinet. 
I here came a loud bang as one of the re-charged handguns w’ent oflf, and then 
another and another. The brow’n masses began to hesitate, and ceased to crow’d 
up against the sw ord-points. 

‘1 hey re going to break!' said the Adeiantado. ^Gentlemen, are you ready?' 
I he crossbow men thrust his loaded weapon forw’ard betw’een the tw'o 
swordsmen w ho w’ere protecting him, and released the bolt with a w’hizz and a 
clatter. 

Open out when you charge, gentlemen. Ride them down and show’ no 
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mercy/ said the Adelantado. "There! They're breaking! Sailors, make way! 
Open your ranks, sailors! Come on. gentlemen!' 

The sailors who formed one face of the square huddled off to either side, 
making a gap for the horsemen who poured through it in a torrent, the 
maddened horses jostling each other. Rich kept his seat with difficulty as his 
horse dashed out along with his fellows; reins and sword seemed to have 
become mixed in his grip. Avila was riding in front of him, his horse stretched 
to a gallop and his lance, with its fluttering banderol, in rest before him. The 
point caught a flying Indian in the back below the ribs, and lifted him forward 
in a great leap before he dropped spreadeagled on the ground and Avila rode 
forward to free his point. The swords were wheeling in great arcs of fire under 
the sun. There was an Indian running madly close by Rich's right knee, his 
hands crossed over his head to ward off the impending blow. Rich had his 
sword hand free now, and he swmng and struck at the hands, and the Indian fell 
with a dull shriek. 

This was madly exciting, this wild pursuit on a horse galloping at top speed 
with Indians scurrying in all directions before him. Behind him the handguns 
were still banging, and faint shouts indicated that the infantry were in pursuit 
as well. Rich struck again and again. He found himself leaning far out of the 
saddle, like any accomplished cavalier, to get a fairer sweep, and the discovery 
delighted him. He was carried away by the violence of his reaction from his 
previous panic; there were enemies all about him. running like rabbits. He 
yelled with excitement and slashed again. An Indian, crazed with panic, ran 
blindly across his course, and fell with a scream under the forelegs of the grey 
horse. The grey horse came down with a crash, and Rich found himself sailing 
through the air. The earth which received him was soft, and he was not 
stunned by the fall, but the breath was driven from his body as if he were a 
burst bladder. Dazed and winded, sword and helmet gone, he grovelled about 
on the ground trying to recover himself. And Indian woman saw his plight; she 
still had her club in her hand, and apparently she was not as affected by panic 
as most of her companions. She ran up and struck at Rich, screaming the while 
for assistance. Two more women arrived, one with a pointed cane which she 
stuck painfully into Rich’s left arm, overbalancing him just as he was on the 
point of regaining his feet. The club clanged on his breastplate, the sharpened 
cane scraped over it. But then the screams of the women changed from 
excitement to fright. A horse’s head loomed hugely over them; one women fell 
across Rich, deluging him with blood from her half-severed neck, the others 
disappeared. Garcia was there riding a maddened chestnut stallion with 
graceful dexterity; the blood slowly dripped from his reddened sword and his 
white teeth flashed in a smile. 

"Wounded? Hurt?’ he asked. 

"No,’ said Rich, sliding disgustedly from under the woman’s corpse. 

"I'll catch your horse,’ said Garcia, wheeling the chestnut towards where the 
grey was standing, his reins over his head and his sides heaving. 

Rich picked up his sword and helmet and received the reins which Garcia 
handed him. 

"All well?’ asked Garcia. ‘Right!’ 

Garcia uttered some inarticulate yell and urged his horse into a gallop again. 
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wlnCvlini!^ h-is swor^i in circics* Rich stood, with the reins in his hsnd und 
watched hint catch an Indian and strike him down. 

Rich had t'C <hea:he his bloody sword in order to mount. It was an effort to 
raise hi> loot in the stirrup • a worse effect to swing himself up into the saddle 
e\ cn though the Mown horse stood stock-still for him; he gathered up the reins 
and w ondered w hat to do next. Behind him the scattered infantry were chasing 
Indians with >ntah chance of catching them-a few Indians were still running 
tow arjN him lrv>m the direction of the battlefield and swerving frantically away 
when the> caught sight of him. Far ahead the cavalry were still on the fringe of 
the ureat'mass ol fiying Indians; the shouts came back to Rich's ears like the 
distant cry ot gulls at sea. He shook his horse into activity and rode forward 
t^*uards Soco at a ponderous trot~he passed dead and wounded Indians 
scattered here and there over the plain as witness of the efficacy of the pursuit. 
'Fhe shouting and screaming ahead suddenly redoubled; the distant crowd 
wa\ered and hesitated and then broke up into two halves, one flying to the 
right and one to the left amid the loud reports of gunfire. 

"I'he firing enabled Rich to guess what had happened; the garrison of Soco 
hud come charging out across the line of retreat of the Indians, a dozen men 
against ten thousand and yet sufficient to check their speed enough to give the 
horsemen's swords a fresh opportunity. There were plenty of Indians even 
near him, stragglers whom the pursuit had left behind ungleaned-exhausted 
Indians squatting gasping for breath, crippled Indians limping over the plain 
and Indians running madly back towards him from the slaughter ahead. Rich 
put his hand to his sword-hilt and then found himself, rather to his own 
surprise, leaving the weapon where it was. He did not want to kill any more. 

He rode slowly up towards the fort of Soco, where the horsemen were 
raih'ing, breathing their horses and tightening their girths. A dozen men on 
fv.x)t-thc garrison of Soco, presumably-were standing with them, everyone 
talking and laughing excitedly. Dead Indians lay in swathes all about them, 
marking the area wherein their retreat had been cut off by the garrison's sally. 

"Mount again, gentlemen,' said the Adelantado, as Rich came within 
earshot. "We can beat back over the ground. Plenty of game broke back and the 
foot arc there to head them off for us.' 

The Spaniards who had dismounted got back into their saddles. They were 
like men who had been drinking-some were giggling like schollboys with 
excitement of slaughter. 

"One long line,' said the Adelantado, Tifty yards apart. Aiy standard is the 
centre. Spread yourselves out, gentlemen.' 

The Adelantado ran an interested eye over Rich as he trotted up-Rich was 
conscious oi the blood and mud with which he w^as smeared. He bore clear 
enough proof that he had played his part in the battle. 

"Don Cristobal said you had a fall,' said the Adelantado. 

"I had, said Rich, ‘but nothing serious.' 

"Are you W'ounded?' 

"Nothing serious again,’ answered Rich. 

"You can have your revenge now\' 

Do you really mean what you say, Don Bartholomew^? Are you going on 
with this killing?' 
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‘Why, of course. I'here are four hours more of daylight.' 

‘Haven't enough been killed?' 

‘No. by God. I mean this to be a lesson that they will never iorget.’ 

‘But they are your brother's subjects-your subjects. Your Excellency. 
Don't you want them to earn revenue for you?' 

‘I'hcy'll breed again. x\nd we've had no chance of sport like this for months. 
Don't be mealy-mouthed. Doctor. Trumpeter!' 

The trumpet set the long line in motion again in its sweep back across the 
plain. It was sport for the infantry, too: crossbows and handguns found plent}' 
at targets as the frantic Indians were driven within range. The spearmen and 
swordsmen, even, hampered though they were with clothes and equipment, 
were often able to run down on foot the naked Indians who were already 
exhausted. Some of them showed a pretty wit in their choice of the place in 
which to plant their weapons when they caught their victims-the same idea 
had occurred to the horsemen, and shouts of laughter and approval ran along 
the line as each man vied with the others in displaying his dexterity or strength 
of arm. Rich followed fascinated. 



‘Torture?' said Don Bartholomew surprisingly that night in reply to a question 
from Garcia. ‘There's no need for torture with these miserable wretches. Just 
keeping 'em in one place and preventing 'em from wandering about is torture 
for 'em. I'll guarantee that tomorrow morning every one of the lifty in the 
corral will blab all we want 'em to. Three days of it, and they die, like fish in a 
bucket. But if they won't talk tomorrow morning they will in the afternoon, 
after a morning in the sun without food or water. And if not, even then, the 
slow match that these handguns use will find tongues for 'em. But mark my 
words, Don Cristobal, by two hours after dawn we'll know all we want to know 
and we'll be on our way.' 

They were discussing the next move in the suppression of the rebellion. The 
Adelantado had announced his intention of ascertaining from the prisoners 
who was the ringleader in the affair and whither he was likely to have fled; he 
was going to hunt him down, him and every other rebel he could catch, even if 
he had hidden in the heart of the unexplored mountains. 

‘Are these people likely to have a ringleader?' asked Rich. ‘They don't 
appear to me to have enough sense,' 

The Adelantado turned a cold eye upon him, and Rich was conscious of an 
uneasy feeling of being in a decided minority. It was by no means the first time 
since his arrival in the island that he had made suggestions in favour of 
moderation, and he was aw’are of the danger of being looked upon as a 
persistent W‘et blanket. 

‘Could ten thousand people rise in rebellion without a ringleader?' asked the 
Adelantado, sarcastically. 
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AX^ith these people I should say it was more likely in the case of ten thousand 
than in the case of ten.' said Rich. 

It was a sweltering hot night, and all those present were feeling trickles of 
sweat running down inside their clothes., and were moving uneasily on their 
wooden benches inside the hare room with its earthen w’alls. 

A don't believe.' went on Rich, as the others remained silent, 'that there's an 
Indian alive in this island who could imagine a rebellion of ten thousand 
people. let alone organize one.' 

'Perhaps,' said the Adelantado with elaborate irony, 'the learned doctor will 
explain to these assembled gentlemen the events of today. I fancied I saw’ ten 
thou>and Indians armed and in rebellion. Did my imagination deceive me? 
XX’ere there really only ten?' 

'I think they took up arms spontaneously,' said Rich. 'Rebellion grows in 
misery, like maggots in putrid meat.' 

'Misery?' said the Adelantado, genuinely surprised. 

'Yes. misery.' said Rich. This w’as a different argument altogether from the 
one he had begun, but he was equally ready to debate it now’ that it had arisen. 
'The Indians w'ork now when they never worked before. They see their friends 
burned alive, and hanged. Their w'omen are raped. They believe that there will 
be no end to all this unless the Spaniards are all killed-and until the Spaniards 
came the Indians did not know' what it meant to kill people!' 

'So!' said the Adelantado. 'They work. How’ else w'ould w’e have the gold and 
the cotton we need? Of course they must w’ork. Aien w’ork, relapsed heretics 
are burned and rebels are hanged, as in any Christian country. Rape? To an 
Indian woman there is no such thing. And if an Indian intends to kill me, I 
intend to kill him first. The learned doctor w’ould not, I suppose. He w’ould 
have us submit to being killed. No, of course, I know what he w^ould advise. 

ought all to get on board our ships and sail home again, leaving the gold in 
the earth and the pagans in their ignorance.' 

Most of the men present were smiling now, even Acevedo, to w^hom Rich 
looked for sympathy. There was nobody present who could see his point of 
view, or understand what he was trying to say. Because the Indians were 
w’eaker than the Spamards, because they were pagans, the Spaniards assumed 
it to be quite natural that they should be forced to work at unaccustomed 
labour to provide gold and cotton. The Spaniards could see no injustice in 
that. To them it w'as a natural law that the weaker should labour for the 
stronger. And as regards the question of cruelty, these countrymen of his had a 
tradition of centuries of w’arfare behind them; the shedding of human blood 
a feat that redounded to a man’s credit. The man who killed was 
performing a natural function of a gentleman; justice in the abstract had no 
meaning for them. Rich remembered the reminiscent grins which had 
accomp^ied their comments on the day^'s w^ork, and was forced to a further 
conclusion, these W’ere men who found pleasure in cruelty, apart from 
considering it merely as means to an end. They liked it. 

Suetonius had WTitien the lives of the tw^elve Caesars of Rome, and had 
shown how each in turn had been maddened by absolute power; their lust and 
their bloodthirstiness had grown with indulgence, like a wine-bibber’s thirst, 
until no crime was too monstrous for them. These Spaniards in Espanola 
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found themselves each in the position of a Caesar towards the feeble Indiana. 
They were intoxicated with the power of life and death, and it \\ as as hopeless 
to argue with them as it would be with drunken men. He could only sigh and 
remain silent while the discussion of the plans went on. 

So Rich remained a witness of the taming of the Llanos^ of all the great plain 
which stretched between the mountains and the sea in the south-east of the 
island. He saw the hangings and the floggings. He saw the great troops of 
Indians rounded up and driven back, after a suflicient number of examples had 
been made^ to their labours. In the foothills of the mountains there ran little 
streams, in the sands of whose beds there were rare specks of gold; a hundred 
gourdfuls of sand, washed and painfully picked over, might contain one such 
speck. Every adult Indian had to produce, every three months, a hawk's bell 
full of gold-the hawk's bells which had once been so coveted in the island were 
now symbols of servitude. 

Up in the mountains there hid little groups of Indians, those rare ones who 
had suflicient inventiveness to realize that there they had best chance of 
evading their oppressors. Every day little detachments marched out from 
Soco in pursuit. They w^ere fierce men, trained in every ruse of war. They 
climbed the passes in the foothills, they hacked their way through the 
mountain forests; they moved by night to surprise their quarry at dawn, or 
spread out to make a wide drive that pinned the hapless refugees against 
impassable declivities. The hardships of the campaign were great, the 
exertions enormous. The nights spent in the drenching tropical rains brought 
on ague; not only the two hundred original colonists who followed the 
Adelantado's banner, but the two hundred newcomers began to show a high 
proportion of fever victims in their ranks. Food was short; the little patches of 
roots and corn which the Indians cultivated soon went wild again with lack of 
attention. Ever^mhing, in fact, was short. There was no leather to repair the 
shoes which the forced marches wore out-no one could tan the hides of the 
slaughtered cattle, and the raw^hide slippers which the men wore lasted only a 
few days. Clothing wore out, and there was only the flimsy cotton cloth of 
native weaving to replace it-and not much of that. Every luxury was missing, 
and every necessity was scarce. 

Discontent began to show’ itself among the Spaniards. The gentlemen 
wearied of inglorious hardship in the end; the common soldiers and sailors 
wearied of their exertions even sooner. There was death as well as disease. One 
Spaniard only died of his w’ounds-a deep stab by a sharpened cane in his thigh 
mortified and turned black-but tw'o died of snake bite, several of fever. The 
survivors began to murmur a little. They even began to come to Rich with 
their grievances. The old colonists w’anted to be allow’ed to return to their 
estates and their harems of Indian girls; the new' arrivals wanted to be allowed 
the chance to set up similar establishments. For these latter three weeks of 
violent activity on land w'as quite long enough following their months at sea. 
They yearned for debauch and for ease. Bartholomew* Columbus had led them 
w'hen they had first arrived; now* he had to drive, and he w'as a tactless 
taskmaster. 

Rich w'as not present at the quarrel betw'een the Adelantado and Bernardo 
de Tarpia, but he could picture it easily w'hen it w'as described to him-the 
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bitter words, the challenge given and insolently declined, the smouldering ill- 
temper badly hidden. And two days after he was gone, and his handgunmen 
with him, and Cristobal Garcia and half a dozen more gentlemen, half the 
sailors and a score of soldiers. It was the Adelantado himself who told Rich 
about the defection. 

'Gone? But where has he gone to?’ 

'To join Roldan. God blast the souls of both of them!’ said the Adelantado. 
'And I know whose doing it is. You remember that crop-eared blackguard 
with a squint? Martinez, he called himself. He lost his ears when someone 
forebore to hang him in Spain. I ought to have hanged him myself. He came to 
San Domingo weeks back from Roldan. He said he wanted to resume his 
allegiance-he was a spy all the time for Roldan.’ 

•Roldan?’ said Rich. 'Always Roldan. Who is this Roldan, Excellency?’ 

The subject of Roldan had been dexterously side-stepped by everyone from 
whom Rich had attempted to find out anything; it had been (so he had said to 
himself i like trying to discuss rope with a man whose father had been hanged. 
It was only now that he was able to hear the truth, and that thanks to the 
Adelantado. 

'Roldan was once my brother’s valet,’ said Bartholomew. "He w^as given the 
position of Chief Magistrate. After my brother had left Spain he began to act as 
if he was not merely Chief Magistrate, but Adelantado as w^ell. You lawyers are 
infernal nuisances enough, but a valet with a judge’s authority — I’ 

'You could have deprived him.’ 

'No, I could not, by God,’ said Bartholomew. He w’as lapsing into Italian in 
the excitement of the moment. ‘He held his post from the Admiral. The mere 
Adelantado could not revoke an appointment by the Viceroy!’ 

That was obvious enough; Rich ought to have seen it for himself. And with a 
flash of insight he could guess at more than the obvious. The Admiral 
returning to Spain would not trust even his own brother with the full powders 
he himself held. Fearful for his own authority, he had divided the power 
beween his deputy and the chief magistrate. 

'And what happened?’ 

''i ou can guess,” said the Adelantado with a shrug. ‘I did not put him in gaol 
w’hen I had the chance. All the shiftless men of the colony, all the lazy ones w^ho 
grew tired of tr>’ing to screw gold out of the Indians, all the men who w^anted to 
snore in the sun with fifty w^omen to w'ait on them, they all joined him.’ 

All the men with w’hom the hot-tempered Adelantado happened to quarrel, 
in other w’ords, thought Rich, but he did not say so. He remained tactfully 
silent and allow’ed the Adelantado to run on. 

Alost of them w*ere out in the Vera— the open valley to the north of the 
island. There they have all settled; they have left off seeking gold, and live idly, 
with a hundred miles ot mountains between us and them, Roldan is a little king 
anaong them. I w^as going to march on them, now’ that I have tamed the Llanos. 
^ ith four hundred men I w’ould have been too strong for them. Roldan w’ould 
have hanged. But now Tarpia has joined him with sixty men at least, all able- 
bodied, and I have fifty sick and another hundred w^hom I can’t trust. Roldan 
has a new lease of life. But not for long.’ 

'What are you going to do?’ 
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'There are other ships still to come. Any day they may arrivc-:he ship- 
under my cousin’s command. They sailed from Spain with you. and rhev 
ought to have arrived weeks ago, while you were exploring, but I suppose 
they have lost their way among the islands~my cousin was always a poor 
fool. But sooner or later they will come. Those ships bear a hundred 
horses. There will be two hundred men. Tarpia took no more than ter. 
horses-Roldan has no more than five, thank God. In the Vera the horseman 
reigns supreme, the same as in these plains here. Once I get those horses 
landed, and the two hundred men, Roldan’s little hour is finished. I shall hang 
him on my gallows at San Domingo, and Tarpia and Garcia and half a dozen 
others beside him.’ 

That was the right way to treat rebellion, thought Rich, although it occurred 
to him that the axe would be more fitting than the gallows for men of such blue 
blood as Tarpia. He found his dislike for the Adelantado diminishing. Rich 
was heart and soul on the side of orderly government and decent respect for 
authority, even though it was a shock to him to find himself approving of the 
execution of Spaniards when he had spent days in silent protest against the 
killing of heathen Indians. A man who could speak lightly of hanging a terrible 
man like Tarpia won his admiration for such daring. Rich was a little ashamed 
of his pity for the Indians; this bold talk of suppressing rebellion was much 
more the sort of thing he felt he ought to like. All his life so far he had lived as a 
spectator, and there was something peculiarly gratifying in being at last behind 
the scenes, in being at least a potential actor. It was better than splitting legal 
hairs and wrapping up the result in pages of Latin. 


17 


In San Domingo, when the Adelantado returned from his chastizing of the 
Llanos, there was nothing new. The fifty men of the garrison who had 
remained there with the Admiral had done nothing, heard nothing. Most of 
them were fever-ridden and asked nothing more than to stay tranquil. 
Apparently the Admiral had made some attempt to persuade them to heave up 
the three ships which lay in the harbour and make them ready for the sea again, 
but they had vehemently refused to do such heavy work, and the Admiral had 
abandoned his attempt. Those sailors who had not deserted to Roldan took 
more kindly to the suggestion when it was put to them on their return with the 
conquering army. The ships w’ould sail for Spain w’hen they were ready, wth 
messages and treasure, and the sailors were sure of a passage home. 

"There are tw’o hundredweights of gold,’ said Diego Alamo the 
assayer-Rich had had hardly a word with him since they had left Trinidad, 
and it was delightful to encounter him again and hear the results of his 
observations. 

‘That sounds enormous to me,’ said Rich. 

‘Large enough,’ said Alamo with a shrug. ‘Their Highnesses do not receive 
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that amount of gold in a year's revenue. And there are pearls beside^ of more 
value still. I should fancy, if the market is not too hurriedly flooded with them.’ 

"This one island, then, is worth more than all Spain?’ said Rich, eagerly. 
Solid facts of this sort were reassuring especially when retailed by someone as 
hard-headed and learned as Alamo. But Alamo shrugged again in dampening 
fashion. 

"Perhaps,' he said. "But part of that gold is what the Indians have saved for 
generations. And nowhere does the earth breed gold rapidly. A speck here, a 
grain there, in the sand. One gathers them, and it is years before another speck 
is formed. During the last few years most of the grains available have been 
gathered, and in my opinion the annual amount of gold found in the island will 
diminish rapidly.' 

*Oh/ said Rich, disappointed, "Does everyone think that?' 

‘No, They know nothing about the subject. Nor have they read the ancients. 
You. Doctor, you have read your Lhw, your Polybius? Don’t you remember 
how our own Spain was conquered by the Romans and Carthaginians? They 
found gold there, quantities of gold. Spain was to Carthage what these islands 
are to Spain. But what gold is there now to be found in Spain? A vein or two in 
the Asturias. A vein or two in the South. No more.' 

‘^\nd how do you account for that?' 

‘Spain was a new counti:y\ The simple Iberians had little use for the gold 
which had been breeding there since the creation. From the rivers and valleys 
all the gold was soon cleared out when the Carthaginians came. Even the seeds 
of the gold were taken away, so that the country became barren of the metal. I 
can predict the same of this island.' 

‘The gold breeds from seeds, you think?’ 

Alamo shrugged yet once more. 

‘If I knew how gold breeds I should be as rich as Midas,' he said. ‘But every 
philosopher knows that, however it is, the process is slow.’ 

‘So that the value of this island will diminish, year by year?' 

Alamo pulled at his beard and looked at Rich, considering deeply. He 
hesitated before he spoke, and when at last he allowed the w’ords to come he 
glanced over his shoulder nerv’ously lest anyone should overhear the appalling 
heresies he was about to utter. 

Perhaps, he said, ‘gold is not the most important merchandise this island 
can produce. I have often wondered w^hether a country is the richer for 
possessing gold. N5C e may find the other products of this island far more 
valuable.' 

‘The spices, you mean? But I thought — ' 

1 he spices are unimportant compared with those which reach Spain via the 
Lc\ant, The c*nnamon which the Admiral thought grew here so freely is poor 
stuff. There are no real spices here-no cloves, no nutmegs. The pepper is not 
triK* pepper, even though one can acquire a taste for it quickly enough.' 

kh tound all this a little trightening. If the gold returns w^ere to diminish, 
as Alamo predicted, and the spice trade were to prove valueless, as Rich had 
cmg ago suspected, the colony of Espanola could not be worth having 
discovered. The three thousand Spanish lives w^hich had already been 
c.xpenued were quite wasted. But Alamo was ready to reassure him. 
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‘The island has treasures beside gold and spices,' he said. *1: ha^ a soi; fd'tv 
rimes more fruitful than Andalusia. The rain and the sun give it a ferrihry 
which it is hard to estimate. One man's labour will grow food for ten~see hc-w 
these wretched Indians have always contrived to live in abundance. Carrie 
multiply here amazingly. My calculations go to prove that by breeding cattle 
here a handsome profit would be shown merely by selling the hides in 
Spain-and I know well enough the cost of sailing a ship from here to there.' 

‘Cattle? Hides?' said Rich. There was a queer sense of disappointment. A 
prosaic trade in hides was not nearly as interesting as a deal in hundredweights 
of gold. 

‘Oh, there are other possibilites,' said Alamo, hastily. ‘Have you ever tasted 
sugar?' 

‘Yes. It is a brown powder beneficent in cases of chilis and colds. There is a 
white variety, too, in crystals. I have had packets sent me as presents 
occasionally. It has a sweet taste, like honey, or even sweeter. \X'hy, is there 
sugar to be found in this island?' 

‘Not as yet. But it could grow here-it is expressed from a cane exactly like 
the canes W’e see growing everywhere in this country. The sugar cane is grown 
in Malaga a little, and in Sicily. My friend Patino retails it at five hundred 
marvavedis an ounce. Once start the cultivation here and in a few years w’e 
might be exporting sugar not by the ounce, but by the ton.' 

That w^as a more alluring prospect than chaffering in hides. A spark of 
enthusiasm lit in Rich's breast, and then died aw'ay to nothing again as he 
began to consider details. 

‘It means husbandry,' he said, despondingly. 

‘It means hard work,' agreed Alamo, a smile flickering over his lips. 

Each knew' w^hat the other w'as thinking about. Knight-errants and 
adventurers like Garcia, or like Avila, would never reconcile themselves to 
labouring in the cultivation of sugar, or even in the breeding of cattle. They 
had come to seek gold and spices, and for those they were willing to risk their 
lives or undergo hardship. It would be far below^ the dignity of a hidalgo to 
settle down to prosaic labour. Nor would the low'er-class Spaniards who had 
reached Hayti-the gaol-birds-the bankrupts-take kindly to arduous work. 

'There is no labour to be got out of the Indians,' said Rich, despairingly. 

'That is so,' agreed Alamo. 'They die rather than work. And pestilences 
sweep them aw^ay even w^hen they are not killed for sport. There were two 
millions when the Admiral first landed. Now' there is not more than half that 
number, after six years. Perhaps soon there w'ill not be a single Indian left alive 
in Espanola.' 

‘Impossible!’ said Rich, 

'Possible enought,’ said Alamo, gravely. 

'But w'hat then?’ asked Rich, wildly. The thought of the blotting out of a 
population of two million left him a little dizzy. Their Highnesses of Spain had 
no more than ten million subjects in all their dominions. And he w^as appalled 
at the thought both of this green land of Espanola reduced to an unpeopled 
desert and of the extinction of a pleasant useless race of mankind. This 
discovery of the Indies w^as a Dead Sea fruit-alluring to the sight and yet 
turning to ashes in the mouth. 
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‘There is another possibility,' said Alamo. 

•It was Joao de Setubal who put it in my mind, said Alamo. 

It was a queer world in which a cultured man like Alamo could be indebted 
for Ideas to a ciumsy barbarian like the Portuguese knight; Rich must have 
looked his surprise, because Alamo hastened to explain. 

•He svas complaining of the uselessness of the Indians, just as everyone else 
does,' said Alamo. ‘And then he went on to say how in Lisbon they have negro 
slave's novsadavs. Stout, dependable labourers, brought from the African 
coast. I had heard about that before, but it had slipped my memory until Don 
joao reminded me of it. They breed freely, do the negroes. If Their 
Highnesses could arrange with the King of Portugal for a supply of negroes to 
be sent here — ' 

‘You are right, by God!' said Rich. 

‘This hot climate would be native to them^ said Alamo. They could do the 
heavy \vv>rk and our Spanish gentlemen fresh out of the gaols would not think 
it beneath them to supervise.' 

‘And the Indians could be spared/ said Rich, with kindly enthusiasm. 
‘Perhaps part of the island could be set aside for them to live without 
interference. Save for Christian teaching, of course.’ 

This last was a hurried addition. 

‘The Church would give her blessing/ went on Alamo. ‘The negroes 
would be brought out of heathen darkness in Africa to lead a Christian life 
here.' 

They eyed each other a little flushed and excited. 

‘Sir/ said Rich, solemnly. ‘I think that today you have made a suggestion 
which may change the history of Spain. In my report to His Highness — ’ 

‘I would rather, if possible, that His Highness was not reminded of my 
existence/ said Alamo. ‘Torquemada — ' 

*1 understand/ said Rich, sadly. 

But this was the most cheerful thing which had been brought to his notice 
since his arrival in Espanola. Rich had been worrying about the report he had 
TO write, and which would go to Spain as soon as the Holy Name was ready for 
sea again. It would have been a cheerless thing without this creative suggestion 
added to it-merely a sweeping condemnation of the Admiral’s administrative 
system, and of the methc^s of the colonists, combined with the gloomiest 
prophecies regarding the future of the island. Rich knew quite well what 
favour was given to those advisers of the Crowm who brought nothing but 
unpalatable truths to the council board. If he could sketch out a future of 
plenteous cargoes of sugar at five hundred maravedis an ounce, and suggest a 
profitable trade in negro slaves, his state paper would be a great deal more 
acceptable and would not prejudice his own future-w^ould not imperil his own 
life-neariy as much. 

‘But,* said Rich, half to himself, ‘there’s a lot to be done before that.’ 

He was thinking of the disorder in the island-of Roldan’s passive rebellion, 
the vague property laws, the muddied policies. 

‘That is not my concern, thank God,’ said Alamo, guessing-as was not 
difficult-what was in Rich’s mind. ‘You will have to settle all that with the 
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Admiral. I am no more than assayer and naturalist. Politics arc 
province.' 

Rich thought how lucky Alamo was. There had been a time when he him>eh* 
had been delighted at the thought of taking part in the administration of a nc\A 
empire, but there was no pleasure in it now for him. Those endless conferences 
in the citadel of San Domingo only left him with an exasperated sense ot 
frustration. It was hard for any decicion to be reached-at least, it was hard for 
the Admiral to reach a decision. There was the pitiful difficulty that Roldan, 
thanks to his appointment as Alcalde Mayor, could claim a legal iustiheation 
for his actions. 

AXTy not revoke the appointment. Your Excellency?' asked Rich. Wny 
disobedience then would be treason and could be punished as such.' 

'That would drive him to desperate measures,' said the Admiral. 'God 
knows what he would do then.' 

'But what could he do?' 

'He could march on San Domingo. He could fight us.' 

Rich looked at Bartholomew Columbus. This was clearly his cue. 

'He might." said Bartholomew. 'But I doubt it.' 

'What force has he got?' 

'As many men as we have. More perhaps.' interposed the Admiral. 
'And-and-perhaps all our men would not fight for us.' 

That was perfectly possible, at least in a few cases. 

'But would all Roldan's men fight for him?' asked Rich. He was wondering 
what he himself would do in such a case. Certainly he would think long before 
he appeared in arms, an obvious rebel. 

Bartholomew glanced at him for once with approval. 'Xow you're on the 
right road,' he said. 'Treason is treason either side of the ocean. Some would 
fear for their necks, and would wait to see what would happen. Proclaim 
Roldan dismissed. Give him a month to come in and submit. If he does not. 
march against him. Half his men would not fight.' 

'But what would they say in Spain?' said the Admiral, pathetically. 

That was the trouble. Once let the Court of Spain know that there was 
rebellion in her new colony, that the Admiral could not control his 
subordinates, and Their Highnesses would have every justification for 
removing their \uceroy from office. There was suspicion in the old man's eyes 
as he looked round the room. V('ho would be his successor in that case? 
Bartholomew, the hero of the Indian rebellion? Rich, who had been sent out 
for no obvious good purpose? Rich could see the struggle in the Admiral's face. 
His position, his power-even such as it was-were very dear to him. After a 
lifetime of unimportance, he now found himself Admiral and \"iceroy, and he 
did not want to lose the splendid position his genius had won for him, even 
though his genius was not of the kind to make his position supportable. He was 
bound to regard with suspicion any advice which came from those who might 
hope to succeed him. He felt alone and friendless, and his first instinct was to 
temporize. 

And Rich, knowing quite well what sort of secret report was awaiting 
transmission by the Holy Name to Their Highnesses, could hardly blame him. 
But Rich's sense of justice and order, quite apart from his sympathy for the 
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poor old man, urged him to try and make some sort of settlement of this 
disastrous state of affairs. He wanted to be able to add a postscript to his report, 
saying he hoped that shortly the situation would be in hand, 

‘But something ought to be done,' he said. 

"’W’hat do you suggest?' asked Bartholomew, curiously. 

‘Proclaiming Roldan's dismissal would deprive him of the support of some 
of his people/ said Rich. ‘Isn't it possible to split his party still further? Can't 
we make offers which would bring over a large number? Garcia might come 
back, for instance, or Tarpia, if we bribed heavily enough. Then with Roldan 
once caught and hanged we could deal with them on a new basis.' 

Rich was a little surprised at himself for making such proposals. He had 
never believed he had it in him to contemplate any such vigorous action. He 
remembered Tarquin in Rome, cutting off the heads of the tallest poppies; he 
thought of Caesar Borgia in the Romagna, dividing his enemies and striking 
them down one by one. All that was very well in theory, to a book-learned man; 
he was genuinely astonished to find himself advocating the actual 
practice-prepared even, if need be, to put it into execution himself. He hated 
the thought of lighting just as much as the Admiral did-although he concealed 
it bettcr-but he was not nearly so averse to this kind of intrigue. 

‘But how can we bribe them?' asked James Columbus, his foolish jaw 
gaping. 

‘'Fhe Admiral has more in his gift than Roldan has. Titles. Offices. Estates.' 

Rich was searching in his mind for the sort of thing that would appeal to the 
Garcia he visuali2ed standing before him. "Some new expedition to seek for the 
Grand Khan- Garcia would desert anyone in exchange for the command of 
that.' 

He was proposing treachery of the meanest possible sort, he knew. Yet he 
was only proposing to meet treachery by treachery, and then only when it 
seemed impossible to employ any other means. 

‘N\* one but me sails from Espahola on any expedition at all,' said the 
Admiral, instantly. That show'ed w'hat w’as necessary to rouse him. 

‘It need only be promised him,' said Rich, wearily. ‘Your Excellency can 
reconsider it when Roldan is once hanged.' 

1 he Admiral peered at him with narrow^ed eyes. It w’as only too obvious that 
he suspected Rich of planning something more than he had actually 
suggested- that he was subtly endeavouring to filch from him a little of his 
precious power and possessions. 

Xeverl said the Admiral. ‘I shall never allow’ such a subject to be 
discussedi' 

i his w’as the sort of exasperating deadlock to which Rich had grown 
accustomed in these last few days. 

As \ our Excellency w'ishes, of course,' he said. ‘I am merely making w’hat 
suggestions occur to me.' 

1 hat meeting, like the preceding ones, broke up without an^nhing having 
been decided. The next one seemed to call even more urgently for a decision, 
because now there was a new’ and disastrous development. The sentinel on the 
ci^del ramparts announced a ship-$he w’as the caravel Rosa^ one of the three 
w ich had parted from the main expedition to sail direct to Espahola and 
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which should have arrived three months back. Anxiously they watched her, 
running gaily down before the eternal east wind, the Admiral and the 
Adelantado and the rest of the Columbus clan. Rich and Alamo and the 
Acevedo brothers. 

'She's the RosaV said Perez with satisfaction. 

'She carried most of the horses,' said the Admiral. 

*Did she, by God!' said Bartholomew. 'Then that will end our friend 
Roldan's career, if enough have survived this infernal long voyage thay have 
made.' 

'A big "if',' whispered Alamo to Rich. 

'^XTy?' 

'I know more about those horses than the Admiral does. The horses that 
came on board are not the same ones as Their Highnesses paid for. The 
contractors showed the Admiral two hundred horses on land for his approval, 
and shipped two hundred quite different horses when they had received it. 
Four months at sea? Half of them would not survive four days!' 

They watched the Rosa catch the sea breeze and head for the river mouth. 

'No sign of the other two,' said Bartholomew, anxiously. He scanned the 
horizon unavailingly. "Lost at sea? Parted company? We shall know soon.' 

They knew soon enough; there were three captains on board the Rosa with 
reports to make. It was a rambling story, of losing their way, of finding 
themselves among the unexplored cannibal islands to the south-eastward, and 
of finally anchoring at Isabella in the north of the island-Roldan's 
headquarters. 

'Holy Mary!' said Bartholomew. "What next?' 

Ballester, the captain of the i^osa, spread helpless hands. 

"Half our crew's left us,' he said. "Sixty men~there had been much sickness, 
as I said. They took the other tw’o caravels. They took the stores out of the 
Rosa, Those of us who would not join them they allowed to sail round to here. 
That man with no ears-Martinez-w^ould have made us walk across the 
mountains, sick though we all were. But Roldan let us take the Rosa, He 
said — ' 

Ballester checked himself. 

'What did he say?’ 

Ballester had no desire to repeat what Roldan had said. 

"Really, sir, it was not important. I could not — ' 

"What did he say?’ 

"Well, he said we should soon come sailing back to him after a little 
experience of San Domingo.’ 

There was an awkw^ard pause, until Bartholomew changed the subject. 

"How many men did you leave at Isabella?’ 

"Sixty-tw’o. Twenty of them were sick.’ 

"How many horses?' 

"Five.' 

‘Five? Where are the other hundred?’ 

"Dead, sir. We were short of water for a long time. And on the voyage — ' 

"That’s ail right, man. If Roldan has them, I would rather they were all dead. 
How many men have you brought in the RosaT 
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'Forty-seven, sir. That includes five sick who are likely to die, and two 
friars,' 

The council looked at each other. 

'The balance is hardly altered, then/ was Bartholomew’s comment. 'We can 
Hill fight him.' 

Despite the heat and the drumming of the rain outside Rich found his brain 
working fast. The newly landed Spaniards at Isabella w^ould be a source of 
dissension there, very likely. They would not-gaol-birds though they might 
be- take kindly to fighting Spaniards the moment they had landed. They might 
have slipped easily into mutiny after the hardships of the voyage, but thev 
might hesitate at treason. An immediate move on Isabella would cause them to 
hesitate, and hesitation is infectious. Roldan’s men would hesitate as w^ell. The 
passive rebellion might be borne down by a bold stroke. 

'The sooner the better,' he said, without time to wonder at himself for such 
advocacy of energetic action. 

Everyone looked at the Admiral now^ and the Admiral shifted in his seat and 
eyed them uneasily. With the arrival of the squadron there could be no 
question of further postponement of the decision. And Rich, watching him, 
noticed how he gazed first at him and then at the Adelantado; he guessed what 
wild conclusions the Admiral was drawing from the unwonted circumstance of 
two of them being of one mind. Rich was paralleling the Admiral’s thoughts 
quite closely yet even he was surprised at what the Admiral decided eventually 
to do. The decision was not reached easily. There was argument— of course 
there was argument-and a little spurt of old man's rage, but it was agreed to in 
the end. The Admiral was to sail round in the Rosa to Isabella, and there he 
was to make the last effort to recall Roldan and his supporters to their 
allegiance, and. in the event of their refusal, he was to denounce them as 
Traitors. 

One more wasted month,' sneered the Adeiantado, reluctantly agreeing. 

Rich thought the same, but in the face of the old man’s ’unreasoning 
obstinacy there was only one alternative to agreement, and that was to raise a 
tresh mutiny in San Domingo. 
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government. There was one precedent to follow in this case-the constitution 
of the late Kingdom of Jerusalem. The Holy Land, like Espahola, was to all 
intents a new country conquered from the heathen by the Christians, and its 
constitution had been drawn up in the Assize of Jerusalem in clear-cut legal 
Latin which embodied the deepest thought of the Middle Ages on the knotty 
problem of how to erect a stable government on the shaky foundation of the 
feudal system. But the Kingdom of Jerusalem had fallen through its own 
rottenness, after all. And there was, as Rich came wearily to realize, time and 
again, that thrice-accursed agreement between Their Highnesses and the 
Admiral which would hinder any attempt on the part of the Court of Spain to 
make any laws for the Indies, as long as the Admiral clung so frantically to 
every bit of the power which that fantastic document had granted him. 

At every turn Rich was reminded of the difficulties around him. The 
Admiral had borne off to Isabella with him the last horn of ink which the island 
possessed-before Rich could even set pen to paper (and paper was scarce' he 
had to consult Alamo regarding this difficulty and w’ait until, out of burnt 
bones, Alamo managed to compound a horrid sludge which would just answer 
the purpose. There were two hundredweights of gold, there was a gallon of 
pearls, in San Domingo -enough w^ealth to build a city in Spain-and yet he 
had to live in a wretched timber hut in a corner of the citadel ramparts, where 
the rain leaked in through the gaps, and where bugs were already well 
established, and which had the sole merit of being private now that Antonio 
Spallanzani had sailed with his master to Isabella. 

Food was scarce. The fifty men who constituted the garrison should have 
been amply fed from the surrounding country, where thousands of Indians 
cultivated the soil under the direction of the Spaniards. But naturally these 
supplies for the government had to be paid for with government funds with the 
gold that came from the fifths and tenths and thirds that were levied on the 
treasures of the island as collected by the Spaniards outside the town. And 
when the Spaniards paid it in again, being gold it was subject once more to 
those fifths and tenths and thirds until it was a most unprofitable business even 
to sell roots to the garrison, certainly not w’orth the enormous trouble of 
bringing them in. In San Domingo the healthy sickened and the sick died and 
discontent seethed, and the Adelantado dared not use strong measures for fear 
of further defections to Roldan, and Rich scratched his head unavailingly to 
try and make some sense out of the tangle of laws and privileges which had 
already grown up in that part of the island which still remained lukewarm in 
the government’s cause. 

There were times when Rich wondered whether he were really awake, or 
whether he were not deep in some prolonged and fantastic nightmare, from 
which he w’ould presently awake to find himself safe in bed in Barcelona. All 
this might w'ell be a dream; in clairvoyant moments he realized how quite 
unlikely it was that it should be reality-that he should have crossed the ocean, 
and explored new lands, and ridden in a cavalry charge striking down living 
men with his sword, and should have taken part in high political debate 
seriously discussing the hanging of hidalgos. It was a marvellous moment to be 
invited to the Adelantado’s table, there to eat gluttonously of turtle when a 
fortunate catch had provided several of the creatures. Rich remembered his 
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shuddering disgust at turtles in the Cape Verdes, where lepers congregated to 
seek a cure by daubing themselves with turtles’ blood. Now he was hungry 
enousih to eat them with appetite— that was a nightmare in itself. 

The parrot that Malale had given him in Paria had died long since, while 
under Diego Alamo's care during his absence at Soco. It had been a 
disappointing piece of news to receive on his return; in the brief time that he 
hud owned the lovely thing of red and blue he had growm fond of it, with its 
comic habits and its crowbar of a beak which prised open any buckle which 
hound it. Rich had an uneasy feeling that this island w^as fated, that everything 
Spanish that lived in it was doomed to an early end, w^hether it should be 
parrots or codes of law. He was aw’are of a growing disgust for the place. 

And then the Rosa came sailing back into the harbour, the Admiral’s flag 
fl\ ing at the masthead, and Alonso Perez blowing fanfares on his trumpet, 
startling the sea birds into flight all round the river mouth. The Adelantado 
put olf hastily from the shore to welcome his brother: everyone else 
congregated on the beach in anxious expectancy, w’ondering w^hat had been the 
outcome of the negotiations with Roldan. They w’atched for some time before 
they saw’ the Admiral descend slowly and painfully into the boat-apparently 
the brothers had plunged immediately into a long discussion without w’aiting 
to return to land. 

Apparently, too, the discussion had not been very friendly, to judge by the 
Adelantado’s black brow’ as he splashed through the shallow’s to the shore; he 
stood digging his toes irritably into the sand and meeting no one’s eyes w’hile 
the Admiral was being helped ashore, feeble, almost tottering, by Alonso Perez 
and a couple of Indians. But the Admiral w’as no sooner within earshot again 
than Bartholomew’ turned upon him to renew’ the discussion. 

'Have you a copy of this precious treaty’, brother?’ he asked. 

'Yes,’ said the Admiral. He halted in his slow’ course up the beach and 
fumbled in his pocket. 

'Oh, it can w’ait until w’e reach the citadel,’ said Bartholomew. 'Gentlemen, 
come with us and hear what His Excellency the Admiral has agreed upon.’ 

The Admiral fluttered a thin hand in protest, only to call forth another bitter 
comment from his brother. 

'VC’hy should they nor know?’ demanded Bartholomew’. 'You say the new’s is 
to be proclaimed publicly. That is one of the terms.’ 

It w as only the least of the terms. Bartholomew’ read the document aloud in 
the council room, while Rich and the others looked at each other in 
unbelieving astonishment. It seemed quite incredible that such a treaty could 
have been made. Item by item Bartholomew read it out, with its unlettered 
travesty of legal terminology’, its 'w’hereases’ and 'aforesaids’ which a group of 
ignorant people had put in in an attempt to imitate law’yer’s expressions. By 
the first clause Roldan and all w'ho follow’ed him w’ere given a pardon for 
anyihing they might have done during their stay in the Indies. By the second 
clause they were, each and severally, to receive from the Admiral a certificate 
of good conduct. By the third clause a proclamation was to be made 
throughout the island, to the effect that everyi:hing Roldan and his follow’ers 
had done had met w’ith the Admiral’s entire approval. By the fourth clause 
Roldan was to select wrho should be allow’ed to go back to Spain, and those that 
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he should nominate should be allowed to transport whatever propeny they 
might desire, either of valuables or of slaves. By the fifth clause the Admiral 
guaranteed that whoever should remain in Espahola should receive, free of 
obligation, as much land as a horse could encircle in a day, with the inhabitants 
thereof; the recipients to select both the land and the horse. The sixth clause 
merely confirmed that Roldan was invested with the office and powers of 
Alcade Mayor, but added that these powers-as the original document had 
merely implied without express statement- were of course given in perpetuity 
to Roldan and his heirs for ever, as long as the Admiral’s viceregal authority 
and that of his heirs should endure. 

The Adelantado interrupted his reading and tapped the document with a 
gnarled forefinger. 

‘You did not tell me about this last one, brother,’ he said, and then turning to 
the rest of the meeting: ‘That appears to be all of importance, gentlemen. The 
rest is merely a resume of the titles of His Excellency the Admiral of the Ocean 
and of the Right Honourable the Alcade Mayor of the Indies; I think I can 
spare myself the trouble of reading them.’ 

There was only a murmur in reply, and a shuffling of feet. Rich’s mind was 
already deeply engaged upon a legal analysis of the treaty he had just heard 
read, and the others were too stunned to speak. 

‘"W' ould any of you gentlemen care to comment?’ asked the Adelantado, but 
the Admiral spoke before anyone else could open his mouth. 

T will not have the matter discussed,’ he said. ‘This treaty’ is your Viceroy’s 
decision, and it would be treason to question it.’ 

The xAdmiral sat in his chair, with his hands on his thin knees. He had 
spoken with an old man’s querulousness, and yet-and yet-there was a 
suspicion of triumph in his glance, a self-satisfied gleam in the blue eyes. It was 
as if he thought he had done something clever, hard though that was to believe. 
Rich remembered earlier discussions. Perhaps the Admiral had decided that to 
retain his power he needed to create some new party’ for himself which he 
could play’ off against the Adelantado’s brutal bullying, or against Rich’s vague 
powers. Or possibly’ he wanted to send a despatch to Spain saydng that he had 
arrived to find the island in disorder, and had dissipated the disorder 
immediately by a few judicious concessions. Or perhaps he knew he had 
been weak and would not admit it. Or-any’thing was possible-he might by 
now have deluded himself into thinking that he had brought off a really 
creditable coup, just as he believed he had discovered the mines of Ophir and 
the Earthly Paradise. Meanwhile, Rich saw various loopholes of escape from 
this treaty’. 

‘Your Excellency’ signed of y’our own free will?’ he asked. ‘You were not 
coerced into it?’ 

‘Of course not,’ said the Admiral, indignantly. 

‘A promise entered into under compulsion is not binding, Your Excellency, 
persisted Rich. 

T know that.’ 

‘And these gifts of land. Your Excellency. Land is a tricky thing to deed 
away. It is Crown property. I doubt— please pardon me, Your Excellency, but 
of course we are all anxious to have everything as legal as possible— if It our 
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Excellency's Viceregal authority entities you to dispose of the property of the 
Crown. The recipients would be well advised to have their title confirmed by 
Their Highnesses, and until Their Highnesses have given that confirmation I 
myself, for one, would be chary of entering into any dealings regarding those 
properties.' 

Wly agreement with Their Highnesses gives me full powers.’ 

Towers can only be expressly given. Your Excellency, Any powers not 
named are by every rule of law retained by Their Highnesses.' 

‘Oh, why split these hairs?' broke in the Adelantado. 'Their Highnesses are 
two thousand leagues from here, the treaty is signed, and there's an end of it for 
a year or so. Roldan and his men will have the land if anything my brother can 
do can ensure it. There is no profit in continuing this debate, I fancy, 
genticmen.* 

Rich was of the same opinion. He escaped from the room as soon as he could 
and went to sit in the tiny apartment which he shared with Antonio 
Spallanzani. The Holy Xafjie and the Sama Anna would be sailing soon, and 
his report must go in one ship while he sailed in the other. He thought 
longingly of Spain, of his cool stone house and fountain in the courtyard, the 
while he sat sweating and fighting the flies. It would be a long voyage home 
reaching far to the northward to avoid the path of the eternal easterly breezes, 
but in three months at most he would be in Spain. The King would be at 
\ alladolid or Toledo, and he might be kept cooling his heels round the court 
for weeks. But six months at most, and he would be home again, in his own 
house, leading a decent and orderly life. He could sit in his big leather chair 
reading through the pleadings of law-abiding merchants, or, with a hushed 
band of students behind him, he could issue his judgments, in stately Latin, to 
the expectant litigants assembled in his hall. 

That was the w'orld he knew and loved, not this mad new’ w’orld of rain and 
mosquitoes, of slaughter and mutiny, of mad theories and madder politics. 
And yet mad though it all w'as, he was conscious of a queer regret that he W’as 
leaving it. He would have liked to have stayed a w’hile longer, even though he 
knew that he w’ould be bitterly disappointed if some unforeseen circumstance 
compelled him to stay. He told himself that he w’as as mad as everyone else in 
Espanola. 

Meanwhile the report had to be w'ritten, and he had to make up his mind 
what to W’rite. As he re-pointed his pen he began to form phrases in his mind. 
He did not want to word them too strongly— the contents of the report w’ould 
need no emphasis of phrasing. 



Roldan and his followers had come to San Domingo under the protection of 
the tree pardon which had been solemnly proclaimed at the foot of the flagstaff. 
I hey v\ere swaggering about the place, Roldan and Bernardo de Tarpia and 
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Cristobal Garcia and of all them. They had brought a long train of Indian 
slaves with them, well set up and handsome young women, each bearing 
burdens. Slaves and burdens, in accordance with the recent treaty, were to be 
sent to Spain in the Holy Kame\ the crop-eared Martinez was to sail with them 
as agent for all the recent mutineers, and he was to be armed with a long list of 
the luxuries which he was to buy with the proceeds of this plunder. 

Rich’s report was completed, signed and sealed. Rich had given it with his 
own hands to Ballester, who was sailing as captain in the Santa Anna. The 
action had reminded him -if reminding was needed~of the impermanence of 
life in this world. He was taking the precaution lest the Holy Same with him on 
board should never reach Spain at all. Perhaps the next week would find him 
with the saints in Paradise, or suffering the pangs of Purgatory, or-he felt a 
shudder of fear-more likely cast into the eternal flames of Hell as a result of his 
recent heretical thoughts. He was in a state of profound dejection and agitation 
of mind which was not relieved in the least by the suspicious glance which 
Ballester darted at him when he received the letter; Ballester could suspect 
only too well what the contents were, and Ballester was one of those who loved 
the Admiral. 

Should anyone of the Admiral’s party come to know exactly what was 
written in his report. Rich knew that his life might be in danger. There were 
subtle poisons in this island-the deadly manchineel was one-even if it would 
not be a more simple matter of a knife in his back. He had to set himself for 
these last few days before the ships sailed to play the part of the conscientious 
supporter, critical but not too much so-certainly not the man who would write 
to the King that the Admiral was not fit to govern a farmyard, let alone an 
empire. It was a comfort to him now that Roldan knew of the letter. Certainly 
neither the Admiral nor Ballester would dare to incur the penalties of high 
treason by tampering with a sealed document addressed to His Highness 
himself-at least, not while an enemy knew that such a letter existed. Rich 
could not trust either the Italians or the Andalusians, and he waited with 
impatience during the interminable delays in fitting out the Holy Sa^ne. 

He was walking back in the dark after dining with the Adelantado. The 
Santa Anna had actually sailed with his report on board; the Holy Same was 
almost ready; another thirty-six hours and he would have seen the last of this 
island. Overhead the stars were brilliant; the moon would rise soon in all her 
splendour. The cicadas were singing wildly all round him, and the Insxy 
croaking of the frogs in the stream supplied a cheerful bass. Fireflies were 
lighting and relighting their lamps about his path, far more brilliant and 
mysterious than their duller brothers of Spain. Altogether he was in a cheerful 
mood-two cups of the Admiral’s wme may have had something to do with that. 

A denser shadow appeared in the darkness close at his right hand, and then 
another at his left. There was a man at either elbow w’alking silently in step 
with him; Rich felt the skin creep on the back of his neck, w’hile betw’een his 
shoulder blades he felt the actual spot where the stiletto w’ould enter. Yet even 
in that moment he found time to w^onder why they were troubling to murder 
him while his report was on its way to the King and beyond recall. 

And then the walking shadow on his right spoke to him with the voice of 
Garcia. 
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'Don Narciso,’ he said, 'I must trouble you to turn back and come with us/ 
'And if I do not, Don Cristobal?’ 

Both men pressed in close upon him, forcing his elbows against his sides. 

'I have a dagger here, Don Narciso. I will use it if you cry out.’ 

'And I have another,’ said the voice of Diego Moret on his left. ‘And I will 
use it, too. There will be one in your back and one in your belly.’ 

'Turn back with us, Don Narciso,’ said Garcia, insinuatingly. 

Rich turned; he felt there was nothing else he could do. 

"Where are you taking me?’ he asked; he had to try hard to keep the quaver 
out of his voice. 

'This is not the time for explanations,’ said Garcia, grimly. 'I w-ould prefer 
you to keep quiet.’ 

They were walking down the slope from the citadel; the little town lay on 
their right, and there was only one solitary gleam of light from it. Rich decided 
they were going to lead him into the forest and kill him there. His body might 
lie for ever in that tangle of vegetation and never be discovered, even within a 
mile of the place. But he was still puzzled as to the motive, so puzzled that quite 
involuntarily he broke the silence with another question. 

"'W’hat do you want to kill me for?’ he asked. 

"Be quiet. And we are not going to kill you,’ said Garcia. 

‘Probably not going to,’ amended Moret in the darkness on his left. 

Even with this amendment the statement was reassuring. The wm^e of relief 
which surged over Rich astonished him; he realized that he had been far more 
afraid than he suspected at the time. He trembled a little with the reaction, and 
then battled v^ith himself to stop it. He did not w’ant these tw^o men at his 
elbows to know* he w^as trembling. They were coming nearer to the trees and 
the forest. 

"There are four horses here, Don Narciso,’ said Garcia. 'One of them is for 
you. The others are for Don Diego and myself and Don Ramon who is waiting 
for us. There w’ill be no reins for you to hold-the reins will be in my charge. 
But I hope you can stay in the saddle by holding on to the saddle bow,’ 

‘I can try,’ said Rich -the w'hinny of a horse told that they w’^ere drawing near 
to them. 

'Did you find him?’ asked an unknown voice. 

'Yes,’ said Garcia, and then to Rich: ‘Mount.’ 

Rich felt in the darkness for the stirrup, and wdth the effort usual to him he 
hoisted up his foot and got it in. By the time he had swung himself into the 
saddle zMoret wns already moxmted; Garcia sprang into the saddle of the third 
horse. They began to move along a path; the unknown Ramon who had been 
W’aiting with the horses in front, follow’^ed by Rich and Garcia, while Moret 
brought up the rear. The horses blundered along in the darkness; Rich felt his 
face whipped painfully occasionally by branches, and his knees received 
several excruciating knocks. For a space his mind was too much occupied with 
these troubles, and with the necessity of keeping his seat in the saddle, to have 
any thoughts to spare for the future, but as soon as the forest began to thin, and 
the rising moon gave them light to an extent quite remarkable compared with 
the previous blackness, he ine\itably began to w^onder once more. Suddenly a 
new aspect of the situation broke upon him, with a shock which made him 
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sweat and set him moving restlessly in the saddle. 

"Mother of God!’ he said. ‘The Holy Name sails tomorrow. You will let me 
get back in time to sail in her?’ 

The first reply he had was a light-hearted chuckle from Moret behind; the 
question seemed to amuse him immensely. Garcia allowed a painful second or 
two to elapse before answering. 

"No, my pretty one,’ he said. ‘You will not be sailing in the Holy Name. Rest 
assured about that.’ Assured was not at all the right adjective to describe Rich's 
mental condition. There w^as bitter disappointment at the thought of not 
returning to Spain, but his other doubts overlaid that at the moment; he was 
intensely puzzled. It could hardly be ransom that these kidnappers were 
seeking; they must know^ that in the island he possessed practically nothing 
that anyone could desire. Then it occurred to him that perhaps he w^as being 
carried off to give legal colour to some plan they had in mind. They might be 
intending to force him to construct some binding agreement regarding their 
grants of land. 

‘I will do nothing,’ he announced, stoutly, ‘to distort the law- for you. I have 
my professional honour to consider.’ 

xMoret seemed to find this announcement extremely funny, too. He broke 
into high-pitched laughter again; Rich, w^ho could not see him, could imagine 
him WTithing convulsed with merriment in his saddle. 

‘Be damned to your professional honour,’ said Garcia. ‘Do you think a man 
like me needs a Isiwytr to chop straws for him in this island?' 

‘Then w’hy, in the name of God — ?’ 

They w^anted neither his w’^ealth nor his legal ser\’ices, and he could think of 
nothing else they could want of him. Unless perhaps-it was a most 
uncomfortable thought-they w^anted him as a hostage. If that w^ere the case his 
doom w’as certain; nobody of the Admiral’s party w'ould lift a finger to save 
him. The sw’eat on his face suddenly cold, and he shuddered in the warm light. 

‘We w^ant you — ’ began Garcia, slowdy. 

‘It’s too good a joke to spoil yet,’ interjected Moret, but Garcia ignored him. 

‘We w^ant you as a navigator,’ said Garcia. 

‘As a navigator?’ 

‘Didn’t you hear what I said?’ snapped Garcia. 

‘But I’m no navigator,’ protested Rich. ‘I know nothing about it,’ 

‘We saw you on the voyage out,’ said Garcia. ‘The Admiral w’as giving you 
lessons. You looked at the sun every day through his astrolabe, and at the stars 
each night. You were enough of a navigator to lecture us about it. Or have you 
forgotten?’ 

Rich certainly had forgotten until he was reminded of it. 

‘But I could no more take a ship to Spain — ’ he began. 

‘Spain? Who said anything about Spain? It’s West we sail, not East. And FlI 
w’arrant you could find your w^ay to Spain, too.’ 

‘Holy Mary!’ said Rich faintly. ‘Sainted Narciso of Geronai’ 

He w^as too stunned for a space to say more, but slowly realization came to 
him. 

‘I will not go with you,’ he burst out. ‘I will not. Let me go back. Please. I 
beg of you.’ 
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He writhed about in his saddle^ entertaining some frantic notion of flinging 
himself to the ground and taking to his heels. The sound of a sharp whirr of 
steel behind him made him refrain; Moret had drawn his sword and was readv 
to cut him down. He forced himself to sit still, and from that he proceeded to 
force himself to appear calm. He was suddenly ashamed of his exhibition of 
weakness; it was especially shameful that he should have been guilty of an 
undignified outburst before men like Garcia and Moret, w^hom he despised. 
And-such is human nature-there was the faint hope growing in his breast 
already that he might yet escape. 

AX'hat is the plan?’ he asked, steadying his voice. 

W week back,’ said Garcia, ‘we caught an Indian. He is not of this island, 
although our Indians can understand him. He is taller and stronger, and his 
lower lip has been cut off in a V’’, so that w^e call him el Baboso, the slobberer.’ 
'But what has he to say?’ 

"He has told us of a land to the north and w^est, a vast country full of gold. 
Gold vases and gold dishes. There are vast palaces, he says, reaching to the 
sky, and the chiefs have their clothes sewn all over with precious stones so that 
in the sunshine the eye cannot bear their brightness. That is where we are 
going. We shall bury our arms elbow deep in gold dust.’ 

'But in w^hat ship?’ 

'The caravel Santa Engracia lies less than twenty leagues from here. Her 
captain is dead of fever, and her crew’ tried to run off, but w^e have caught four 
sailors who can w’ork the sails, and now" we have you to navigate her.’ 

'My God!’ said Rich. 'I suppose Roldan is captain?’ 
xMoret giggled again behind him, 

'Roldan.^ Good God, no! Who w^ould w"ant to sail under that lout? It is I W’ho 
am captain, as you will do w’ell to remember in future. We are twenty 
gentlemen of coat armour, and we shall carve out our ow"n empire in the 
west.’ 

The first thought that came up in Rich’s mind as he considered all these 
amazing statements w"as that the w’hole expedition w"as grossly illegal. Only the 
Admiral or those licensed by him had any right to explore the Indies; anyone 
else who should do so offended against not merely the Admiral but against the 
Crown. The gallow's and the block awaited such offenders on their return. But 
a resounding success and a prodigious treasure might avert the penalty. 

The immediate reaction to that notion w"as one of w’onder at the incredible 
hardihood or rashness of those w’ho had conceived the notion. Tw’enty 
gentlemen of coat armour, forsooth, with four sailors and a law’yer, w’ere 
presuming to sail in a ridiculous caravel to ‘carve out an empire’ in a land 
wealthy enough to build palaces reaching to the sky. It w’ould be a very 
different matter from the conquest of the helpless and lovable Indians of 
Espanola. 

But this story told by the Slobberer with the missing low’er lip had a chance 
of being true. It sounded a more Ukely tale than any Rich had yet heard; the 
acts that the Slobberer was of a different breed, and that he w’as mutilated in a 
tashion u^nowm in these islands, constituted valuable evidence that his story 
was not like the wild tales which the Admiral had first gathered, of Cibao with 
ns golden mountains and of the valley of emeralds. The Slobberer might have 
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some authentic knowledge of a real kingdom which certainly ought to be found 
in a north-westerly direction; if not the kingdom of the Grand Cham, then at 
least a dependency of it. 

For a moment Rich felt a sensation almost of pleasurable excitement at the 
thought of such an adventure. He had to catch himself up suddenly and bring 
down his thoughts to a matter-of-fact level. How could he possibly navigate a 
ship from Espahola to China or Cipangu? Perhaps^ as Garcia had in mind, the 
sailors would know how^ to trim the sails and attend to the other details of the 
practical handling of the ship. Perhaps he himself was capable of estimating 
the speed of the ship, and with the needle he would know something of her 
course. The astrolabe would give him a notion of their position relative to the 
equinoctial line; he raked back in his memory to see what he knew of the 
Admiral’s table of the sun’s height above the horizon-he could at least make a 
rough allownace for its variation, or perhaps there was a copy of the table on 
board the Santa Engracia, That would be a check on the other calculation, and 
would help him in the matter of allowing for currents and leeway and the 
uncertainty of the needle. Vaguely, very vaguely, he would have some sort of 
notion as to W'here they w^ere. He could never hope to find his w’ay back to 
Espanola if they w^anted to return, but he could at least turn the ship’s head and 
sail her eastward-eastw^ard-eastw^ard until he had found Africa or Spain or 
Portugal or France or even England. The Old World was too big a place even 
for him to miss. 

Then, like a cold douche, common sense returned again. The whole plan 
was too mad, too insane. How could he be expected to handle a ship, with only 
his sketchy theoretical knowledge? There w^ould be all kinds of emergencies to 
deal with-he remembered how^ the Admiral had brought the Holy Kame 
through the Serpent’s Mouth and then through the Dragon’s Mouths. He 
could not handle a ship like that. He knew^ nothing about beating to windw^ard 
off a lee shore. He did not have the practised seaman’s uncanny knack of 
guessing the trend of a shoal from the successive casts of the lead. These hot- 
headed Spanish Caballeros had no conception at all of the difficulty of the task 
they proposed to set him- if for no other reason, they w’ere accustomed to the 
Admiral’s phenomenal seamanship. 

'I never heard of such a ridiculous plan in all my life,’ he burst out. 

“So that is W’hat you think?’ replied Garcia. There w^as a polite lack of 
interest in his manner. 

“Yes!’ said Rich. "And wffiat’s more — ’ 

Nobody appeared to listen to wffiat more he had to say. The horses broke into 
a trot, and Rich, joggling about in his saddle, found his flow^ of eloquence 
impeded. He knew' then that nothing he could say w’ould deter these hotheads 
from their plan. Nothing would induce them to set him free to return to San 
Domingo and the Holy Name. He relapsed again into miserable silence, w'hile 
the horses pushed on in the darkness, trotting whenever their fatigue and the 
conditions w'ould allow, and w^alking in the inter\'als. Fatigue soon came to 
numb his misery. He w'as sleepy, and an hour or tw'o on horseback w'as quite 
sufficient exercise for his soft limbs. The men of iron wffio rode with him had 
no idea of fatigue. The loss of a night’s rest, the riding of a dozen leagues on 
horseback w^ere nothing to them. Rich bumped miserably along with them 
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through the night; before dawn he had actually dozed once or twice in the 
saddle for a few nightmare seconds, only saving himself from falling headlong 
by a wild clutch at his horse's invisible mane. 
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At dawn Garcia broke his long silence. 

'There’s the Santa Engracia,' he said. 

The path had brought them down to the sea’s edge here, and the horses were 
trotting over a beach of firm black sand overhung by the luxuriant green cliffs. 
A mile ahead a torrential stream notched the steep scarp, and in the shelter of 
the tiny bay there lay a little ship, a two-masted caravel, her curving lateen 
yards with their furled sails silhouetted in black against the blue and silver sea. 
There were huts on the beach, and at their approach people came forth to 
welcome them. There was Bernardo de Tarpia and Mariano Giraldez, Julio 
Zerain and Mauricio Galindo-all the hot-headed young gentlemen; Rich 
could have listed their names without seeing them. There were four or five 
swaggerers whom he did not know; he presumed they were followers of 
Roldan whom he had never met before, and the notion was confirmed by the 
raggedness of their clothing. There were a few depressed Indians, and one 
vvith a gap where his lower lip should have been, though which his teeth were 
\isible, this must be el Baboso of whom Garcia had spoken. There were a 
dozen Indian women whose finery proved that they were the mistresses of 
Spaniards and not the wives of Indians. 

'You found him, then?' commented Tarpia. ‘Welcome, learned doctor 
sailing-master.' 

'Good morning,' said Rich. 

He was sick with fatigue and fright, but he was determined not to allow the 
\ oung bloods gibes to hurt him visibly. If the inevitable really were inevitable, 
he could cultivate a stoical resignation towards it. His mind went off at a 
tangent, all the same, refusing to face the present. It groped wildly about 
half-forgotten memories of some learned Schoolman’s 
disquisition on the intrinsically inevitable as compared with the inevitable 
decreed by God. He slid stiffly off his horse and looked round him, dazed. 

'Gold and pearls and emeralds!’ said young Alfonso de Avila, clapping him 
on the shoulder. ‘And no grubbing in the earth for them, either.’ 

It was extraordinary how the lure of easily won gold persisted, despite 
disillusK.nments. But young Avila was excited like a child about this new 
move. He was babbling pleasurably about the kingdoms they were going to 
assai , an teg on the\ were going to win; for him the treasure would be 
mere \ a n^asure of their success, just as a lawyer’s eminence might be roughly 

estimated by the size of his fees. 

Garcia s voice broke through the chatter. 

■Everyone on board,' he said, curtly. ‘We may have Roldan or the Admiral 
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on our tracks at any minute. Tarpia, take charge of Rich.* 

The longboat lay beside the beach; the Indians pulled at the oar^-the 
hidalgos could not sink their dignity sufficiently to do manual work as long ab 
there was someone else who could be made to do it for them~and within nve 
minutes of Garcia's order Rich was hoisting himself wearily up over the side of 
the caravel. Joao de Setubak the eccentric Portuguese, was there, and three or 
tour others; apparently their duty had been to prevent the escape of the 
remaining four seamen. 

‘Here's your crew, sailing-master,' said Tarpia. 

The four seamen grinned at him half nervously, half sullenly. It was clear 
that the new venture was not at all to their taste. Rich looked as sullenly back at 
them. The sun was already hot, and pained his ej’es; he felt the Santa Eugracia 
heave under his feet as a big roller lifted her. 

‘\Xffio are you?' he said. ‘'^Tat service have you seen?' 

They answered him in Catalan, like sweet music after the harsh Castilian. 
They were fishermen from Villanueva, pressed the year before for service on 
the Ocean. They could reef and steer, and had spent their lives at sea. 

"One of you must be boatswain,’ said Rich. "Which is it to be?' 

Fortunately there seemed to be no doubt about that. Three thumbs were 
pointed at once to the fourth man, the blue-eyed and broad-shouldered 
Tomas-stoop-shouldered, too, for middle age had begun to curve his spine. 

"Tomas, you are boatswain,' said Rich. It was a relief to have found someone 
on whom he could fob off some of his responsibility. 

The second boatload from the shore was already alongside; Garcia had come 
with it. 

"Don Narciso,' he said, "the horses have to be got on board.' 

They w'ere swimming the horses out the short distance from the shore 
behind the longboat; even at her low waist the Santa Engracia\ rail was six 
good feet above the w’aier’s edge. Rich looked at Tomas in a panic. 

‘Shall I get the slings ready, sir?’ asked Tomas. 

"Yes,’ said Rich. 

The sailors pelted up the shrouds; there was tackle already rove on the 
yards-apparently they had been hoisting in stores and water yesterday. The 
slings were dropped to the boat, and passed under the belly of one of the 
horses. 

"Here,’ said Tomas to a bewildered Indian standing by. "Tail on.' 

The ropes w^ere pushed into the hands of the Indians, and, under Tomas's 
urging, they walked aw^ay with them, and the horse, plunging helplessly, rose 
into the air. Tomas himself swung the brute inboard, the Indians w’alking 
cautiously forw^ard again, and the horse was low^ered into the waist. It W’as 
amazing how^ easy it wus when one knew exactly how to do it. At a w’ord from 
Garcia half a dozen young hidalgos took charge of the beasts-there was 
nothing undignified or unknightly about attending to horses when necessary. 
To learn how^ to do so had been part of the education of every hidalgo in his 
boyhood. 

'^’e are ready to sail now’, sailing-master,’ said Garcia. 

This was all mad, unreal. It must be a nightmare-it could not really be 
happening to him, the learned Narciso Rich, As though battering with a 
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nightmare he strove to postpone the moment of departure; he felt that if only 
he could postpone it long enough he might wake up and find himself back in 
San Domingo, about to sail for Spain in the Holy Kamc. 

"But what about stores?' he asked. ‘Food? Water?' 

'We have spent the last week collecting food/ said Garcia. "The ship has 
dried meat, cassava and corn tor iorty people for two months. There is forage 
for the horses, and every water-cask is full.' 

‘And charts? And instruments?' 

'Everything the captain had is still in his cabin. He found his way here with 
them from Spain when he came with Ballester.' 

‘I had better see them first.' 

Garcia's thick brows came together with irritation. 

‘I'his is not the moment for wasting time/ he said. ‘Hoist sail at once-you 
can do the rest when we are on our way.' 

Garcia's little eyes were like an angry pig's. He glowered at Rich, his hands 
on his hips and his body inclined forward towards him. 

‘I know enough about navigation/ he said, menacingly, ‘to know we must 
sail wesnvard along this island before we turn north. I might find I could do 
without a navigator altogether, and in that case — ' 

He took his right hand from his hip and pointed significantly, over-side. 
Rich could not meet his gaze, and was ashamed of himself because of it. He 
turned away. 

‘Very well.* he said faintly. 

And even then the prayer that he began to breathe w^as cut short without his 
realizing it by the way the problem of getting under way captured his 
interest- if his active mind were employed it was hard for him to remain 
rnghtened. He looked up at the mast-head; the pennant there was flapping 
gently in an easterly wind; the land wind had dropped and the sea breeze had 
not begun yet to blow. The ship was riding bows on to the wind; he had to turn 
her about as she got under way. The theory of the manoeuvre was simple, and 
he had otten enough seen it put into practice. It \vas an interesting experience 
to have to do it himself. 

‘Tomas/ he said. "Set the Indians to up anchor. And I want the foresail 
ready to set.' 

Tomas nodded at him, blinking in the sun. 

‘\X ho 11 take the tiller, sir? It'll take the four of us to set sail.’ 

I will, said Rich, desperately. He had never held a ship's tiller in his life 
before, but he knew the theory of it. 

He walked att and set his hand on the big lever, swinging it tentatively. It 
seemed easy enough. Tomas had collected a band of Indians at the 
windlass-from the docility with which they obeyed him it was obvious that 
the\ were already accustomed to working under him, presumably during the 
business ot provisioning the ship. The windlass began to clack, the Indians 
straining at the handles as they dragged the ship up to her anchor against the 
wind. The seamen were ready to set the foresail— two of them had just finished 
casting off the gaskets. 

Straight up and down, sir! shouted Tomas, leaning over the bows to look at 
the cable. 
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"Hoist away!' shouted Rich; he swallowed hard as soon as the words were out 
of his mouth. 

The anchor came up^ and Tomas rushed back to help with the foresail. As 
the ponderous canvas spread Rich felt the tiller in his hand come to life; the 
ship was gathering sternway. He knew what he had to do. He put the tiller hard 
over, for the ship had only to lie in the tiniest fraction across the wind for the 
big foresail to wing her round like a weathercock. She lurched and hesitated, 
and Rich in a sudden panic brought the tiller across to the other side. Tomas 
was watching him, apparently awaiting more orders, but Rich had none to 
give. Nevertheless, Tomas kept his head-he saw on which side Rich had at last 
decided to hold the tiller, and ran with his men to brace the yard round. Rich 
felt the motion of the ship change as she swmng across the swell; a glance at the 
island revealed the shore to be slowly revolving round him. He struggled 
wildly to keep his head clear; it was the ship that was turning, not the island. 
The big foresail was doing its work, and he flung his weight against the tiller to 
catch the ship lest she swTing too far. There was some new order he ought to 
give to Tomas, but he did not know^ what it was, so he took one hand from the 
tiller and waved it in the hope that Tomas would understand. 

Fortunately Tomas did so; he braced the yard square and the ship steadied 
on her course before the wind with no more than a lurch or two. Rich looked 
up at the mast-head pennant-it was streaming ahead. The shore lay on his 
right hand, and the ship must be pointing west nearly enough. x\s he centred 
the tiller he glanced at the compass, but that was still chasing its tail round and 
round in its basin; it would be several minutes before it settled down. He 
experimented timidly with the tiller as soon as he saw that the ship was heading 
a trifle in shore; the ship answered, but with more of a sullen obstinacy than he 
expected. It was only with a considerable exertion of strength that he was able 
to hold her on her proper course. 

"Set the mainsail, sir?’ asked Tomas. He was so obviously expecting an 
affirmative answer that Rich was constrained to give him one, but it was with 
an inward qualm-he had as much as he could do to steer as it was, and he 
doubted his strength to hold her if more canvas were spread. But the mainsail 
expanded inexorably while the ropes squealed in the blocks; Rich distinctly 
felt the ship imder his feet gather increased speed as the mainsail bellied out in 
the wind and it seemed to him as if the tiller would soon pull his arms out of 
their sockets. And then, as Tomas took his men to the braces. Rich suddenly 
felt the ship become more manageable. The tiller ceased to be a thing to be 
fought and struggled with. It became a sw’eet tool of wffiose every motion~as 
his tentative experiments soon proved-the ship w’as immediately conscious. 

Of course, he told himself, he should have expected that. Mainsail and 
foresail w^ere designed to counterpoise each other almost exactly, so that the 
tiller and rudder held the delicate balance betw^een tw^o nearly equal forces. A 
touch, now, and she swmng to the right. A touch, and she sw^ng to the left-the 
feeling of mastery w’as most impressive. Rich came back to his senses with a 
guilt\" start; Tomas was looking at him curiously as he sw^ayed the ship about in 
unseamanlike fashion, and he hurriedly steadied her. The wind blew* on the 
back of his neck, and he w’as xinconscious of the heat of the sun and of his 
fatigue. In that triumphant moment he felt as if he could steer the ship for ever. 
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He would rather steer a ship than ride a horse any day-never in the saddle had 
he felt this superb confidence. But he felt he could not indulge himself at 
present. He had to make up his mind about w^hat course to steer, and as the 
numerous factors governing that problem came tumbling into his mind he felt 
the need for giving it his undivided attention. 

"Send a hand to the tiller, Tomas,' he called. 

One of the seamen came shambling aft, and took over the steering. He 
looked at Rich inquiringly for the course; Rich took a stride or two up and 
dow'n the deck as he made his calculations. He remembered the glimpses he 
had had of the Admiral's chart-somewhere not far ahead the cape of Alta \^ela 
trended far to the scurh and w'ould have to be circumnavigated, while soon the 
wind would shift so as to blow direct upon the shore. It w^ould undoubtedlv be 
as W’ell to get as far to the southward now as he could, so as to have reserve in 
hand. And the needle in these whalers pointed to the east of north-he w’ould 
have to allow k^r that, too. On the other hand, if he set too southerly a course it 
might take him out of sight of land. Rich suddenly realized that he w’as not 
nearly as atraid of that as he was of finding himself on a lee shore during the 
night. He yearned to have plenty of sea all round him, and it w^as delightful to 
discover that he was quite confident of finding Espanola again should he run it 
out of sight. He bent over the compass and took in his hand the w^hite peg 
which marked the course to be set, hesitated for a space, and then with decision 
he pu: it into the next hole to the east of south. 

‘So!* he said. 

1 he helmsman brought the tiller over, and the ship began to swing round. 
Rich knew that the sails must be trimmed to the wind, but he w’as vague about 
the exact wording of the orders necessary. He looked over at Tomas, and saw’ 
With pleasure that he was making ready to brace the yards round without 
orders. Rich nodded to him to continue. 

1 he Santa Et:grac:a now’ had the wind almost abeam; she w’as lying over to 
It, w ith Plenty oi spray coming over the weatherside, making music through 
the water, and aL the rigging harping together, and the green mountains of 

hspanola tailing last astern. Rich looked round to find Garcia staring fixedlv at 
him. 


should be west, along the island.' said Garcia, suspiciously. 
\\ hy are we going south?' 

•Because it is necessary.' said Rich, crossly, ‘because—’ 

As scK^n as he had begun upon it he gave up, before the prospect of all the 
di„.culties. the attempt to explain his technique. He had just performed 
successlully the teat of getting the Sama Engracia under way and on her 
course, and perhaps his teeling of achievement gave him sufficient elation, 
combined with his annoyance, to answer Garcia with spirit. 

. . to na\ igate this ship, he said. ‘Then allow me to navigate her. 

li you could do it better yourself there was no need to kidnap me to do it for 


Holj Mary! said Garcia, ‘how quick we are to take offence!’ 

'^one, apparently, and Rich actually forgot him, 
momcntaniy. as he looked round the ship of which he was in charge. The 
mg o. elation still persisted, despite his fatigue-or perhaps because of it, 
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for he was a little light-headed through lack of sleep. The beginning of his 
captaincy had been marked with brilliant success. Perhaps this business was 
not nearly as difficult as he had thought it to be. Perhaps he would steer the 
Santa Engracia safely to China and home again to Spain. Perhaps — 

The cold fit of common sense broke over him again in a wave. He had been 
thinking nothing but nonsense-he must bew^are of these fits of misguided 
enthusiasm. One such, during his conversation with the King, had been 
responsible for his ever coming to the Indies. He was acting like a hot-headed 
boy instead of like a man of a mature forty who had already risen to the topmost 
height of his own profession. He was quite as mad as Garcia, who was setting 
out with a single caravel with twenty men and four horses to find and conquer 
the Grand Khan. And-it was extraordinary how muddled his mind was 
now-he had been on the point of forgetting again that he himself was just as 
involved as Garcia in this mad attempt. Sick despair closed in upon him again. 

Tomas had come aft; he hesitated for a moment between Garcia and Rich, 
and then finally addressed himself to Rich. 

'Shall I start the Indians baling, sir?’ he asked. ‘She hasn’t been baled to- 
day, and she makes water fast. And there’s the stores we put in the forehold, 
sir. I don’t like — ’ 

Apparently Tomas had a great deal on his mind regarding the condition of 
the ship. He talked volubly, while Rich only half heard him. Rich remembered 
how the captain ought to make a tour of inspection round his command every 
morning and settle the day’s work. He allowed Tomas to lead him forward, 
and below. He agreed about the necessity’ for baling. He looked dubiously at a 
pile of stores in the forehold, packed in queer containers, half sack, half basket, 
peculiar to Espafiola, and he left it to Tomas to decide how they should be re- 
stowed. What with weed and worms and wear and tear the Santa Engracia W’as 
in poor condition, he was told-Tomas went as far as to say, when they were in 
solitude of the afterhold, that he would be dubious about sailing her from 
Palma to Barcelona on a summer’s day. 

But Rich was growing more and more dizzy with fatigue and lack of sleep. 
He tried to display an owlish intelligence as Tomas poured out his troubles, 
answering his remarks with non-committal monosyllables. He escaped from 
him in the end and found his way to the captain’s cabin under the poop. In a 
drawer of the little table there he came across the late captain’s papers and 
instruments. There was a roll of accounts of one sort and another, all dealing 
with the outward voyage and apparently of no more importance. There w’as a 
paper of sailing instructions in the handwriting of the Achniral himself, dealing 
with the problem of finding Espafiola from Spain-Rich’s swimming eyes 
could not struggle with that now. There was a rough chart of the Indies, 
apparently by the same hand; that might be useful. There was astrolabe and 
cross staff, and, in a leather pouch, a table of the sun’s declination at weekly 
interv^als throughout the year. That was all Rich wanted to know. He pushed 
the other things aside, and laid his head upon his arms on the table as he sat on 
the stool screwed to the deck. And in that attitude, despite the rolling of the 
ship, he slept heavily for a couple of hours. 
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The voyage went on. somehow. On the third day they doubled Cape Alta Vela 
and were able to set a westerly course along the southern coast of Espafiola, the 
old Santa En^rada. leaking like a sieve and encumbered with weeds a yard 
long on her bottom, lumbering along before the persistent urging of the wind. 
Far on the horizon to the north rose the green mountains of the island. Each 
day brought its scorching sunshine and its torrential rain, its blue skies and its 
rainbows. 

Each day brought afresh to Rich the strange feeling of the unreality of it all, 
despite the harsh realism of the ship's routine, the baling and the constant 
repairs. He practised diligently each day with astrolabe and cross staff-he told 
himself that his very life might depend on his skilful use of them, while at the 
same time he found it impossible to believe. He worked out the little 
calculation necessary to ascertain the speed of the ship by measuring with his 
pulse the time taken by an object thrown overboard from the bow to reach the 
stem. He pored long and diligently over the Admiral’s chart of the Indies, at 
the long sweep of islands at its eastern end where-as the last voyage had 
ascertained-lay Trinidad and the mysterious country of the Orinoco and the 
Earthly Paradise. VC'estmost of the chain lay Espafiola, divided by a narrow 
strait from the long peninsula of Cuba which jutted out two hundred leagues 
or so from the unknown mainland of China or India. So the Admiral had 
drawn it: Rich was aware that there had been whispers that Cuba was merely 
another island, the vastest of them all. The Admiral had silenced the whispers 
by decreeing that any such whisperer would lose his tongue. 

But whether Cuba were an island or not, the task Garcia had laid upon him 
was to steer the Santa Engrada up through the strait between Cuba and 
Espafiola, and then north-westerly, on and on until they reached the country el 
Baboso knew of. the land where the temples reached the sky and where worked 
gold was to be seen everywhere. Rich fancied it must be the land of the Great 
Khan which Marco Polo the Venetian had visited, but he occasionally had 
doubts. It might be some new unvisited empire, if it existed at all. If it existed 
at all-Rich could picmre the Santa Engrada sailing on and on over the blue 
sea until her motley crew died of hunger and thirst and disease, himself among 
them. Or perhaps in that direction there really w'as an edge to the earth, despite 
the Admiral s denials, and the Santa Et^rada might find herself hurtling over 
it to plunge into the depths. He tried to hint at his fear to Garcia, but Garcia 
only shrugged his shoulders and laughed callously. Despite his comfortable 
plumpness, Garcia was a man of iron will and quite without fear-without 
hean in his body. Rich came to think. 

Certainly without a heart in his body. Three of the sailors— not Tomas— and 
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four Indians were caught the second night by Julio Zerain trying to desert in 
the longboat; Rich heard the judgment which issued from Garcia's lips the 
next morning and heard the wild screams of the wretched men as their 
punishment was dealt out to them. He could not bear to listen-more especially 
as he would certainly have joined in the attempt if the sailors had taken him 
into their confidence. He might be screaming there on the deck now, in that 
case. It was something to thank God for that he had nor been allowed the 
captain's cabin, but had had to sleep in the 'tweendecks with a dozen 
Spaniards. They had kept him from any such perilous endeavour. He would 
die-he was sure of it-if ever he were punished in that manner. That morning 
he knew worse misery of soul than ever since he had left Spain; more could not 
be said than that. 

There was other bloodshed on board. Rich did not know how the quarrel 
started, but he heard shouts and the clash of steel forward; Fernando Berrocal 
and Pablo Alourentan had their swords out-the blades flashed fiercely in the 
sunshine-and were fighting out their quarrel in the manner of hot-blooded 
youth. Garcia came up from below on the run; he roared like a bull and dashed 
forward drawing his sword. Tarpia appeared from nowhere, sword drawn, 
too. Berrocal's blade w^as beaten out of his hand. Alourentan, thrusting wildly 
at Garcia in his excitement, received a s^vord cut on his shoulder which sent 
him staggering and helpless to the rail. 

Tools!’ bellowed Garcia. T will have no fighting in this ship. That fool there 
has less than he deserves. The next man to draw steel will hang. I swear it by 
the Holy Sacrament.’ 

He glowered round at the silent crowed and pointed to the yardarm, 
magnificently animal despite his fat and his rags. Perhaps he remembered the 
rules on board the Holy Natne of which Acevedo had once reminded him. He 
needed every fighting man in the campaign he was planning, and he had come 
to appreciate not only how easily quarrels may arise in the cramped life aboard 
ship, but also how easily the whole ship’s company might become involved. 
Rich thought bitterly of the time when he had believed himself to be acquiring 
the art of managing men-including this same Garcia. He knew now diat he 
could never compare himself with him. He was no man of action; in a great 
shaking-up like this expedition to the Indies ever\" man found his own level in 
time. 

Seventy leagues to the west of Alta Vela lay Cape San Aliguel, the 
westernmost point of Espanola; it interested Rich to find that they reached it at 
the very’ moment which he predicted. His dead reckoning had been correct, 
and so was the Admiral’s chart-or else they both contained the same error. 
Rich might at one time have speculated deeply on the philosophy of 
compensating errors, but nowadays he was too engrossed in hourly problems 
to waste time. He accepted God’s mercy with gratitude and left it at that; as 
soon as he saw the shore of Espanola trending away back to the eastw^ard from 
the bluff green eminence of San Aliguel, and knew he had made all the ^vesting 
necessary, he had to lay a fresh course through the straits, for there was no 
leew’ay to spare at all on this next leg of the passage. 

No leeway to spare; indeed it became apparent that they would never double 
Cuba in a single tack. For as they bore northward the wind backed northward 
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as w e!!. Rich and Torr.as laid Ihe Sama Eugracia as close to the wind as thev 
could, striving to make nonhing while they still had sea room, but she drifted 
awa> ti' leeward .spiritlessly, encumbered by her weeds. Rich gazed 
despairingly a: the tell-tale angle which his unaided eye could observe between 
the trace of her wake and the line of her masts. The cliffs of Cuba loomed in 
sight, a hard l;ne on the horizon ahead, and still the wind blew from the north. 
They had to wear the ship round, heading back almost in the direction in 
which they had come. 

Garcia watched the manoeuvre curiously and suspiciously. 

■\Vhy back to Espahola. navigator?' he asked. There was a grim jocularitv in 
his tone, ’I ask \'ou to sail north-west and'-he glanced up at the sun-‘even a 
poor landsman like myself can see you are sailing south-east.’ 

Rich endeavoured to explain the difficulty he was encountering. Todav 
there was none of the elation which previously had led him to answer with 
spirit. He was too frightened of Garcia again now. 

’I see.' said Garcia, consideringly, but with still a hint of unsatisfied 
suspicion in his voice. ‘But you do not want to go too close to Espanola, do you? 
Vi'e would not like to lose you. learned doctor-not now that you have proved 
your worth. And I might add that we will see that we do not.’ 

Hastily Rich disclaimed any thought of attempting to desert from the Santa 
Engraeia. but the words died away lamely in face of the cynical smile on 
Garcia’s face. 

‘I have no need of further assurance of your loyalty, learned Don Narciso,' 
said Garcia, with a glance forward to where the previous deserters had 
suffered. 

But he grew more human as he stood beside Rich watching the ship's 
progress on the other tack. 

‘These zigzag methods call for much explanation to me,’ he said. ‘I served 
for a term in His Highness's galleys against the Moors. We never used them 
there. The slaves took the oars and we went wherever we wished. When the 
lime serves I will have galleys built for use in these waters. There are slav’es 
enought to be found.’ 

There were two days when the wind failed altogether, and the Santa 
Engracia wallowed helplessly in the calm, with San Miguel still in sight to the 
eastward, and the porpoises sported round her as if to show their contempt for 
her sluggishness, and the flying fish furrow’ed the deep blue of the water. When 
it blew again, the wind was still hardly east of north, and day by day the Santa 
Engracia^ beat back and forth across the wide channel, gaining hardly more 
than a tew vards each day, while tempers grew' short on board and the 
murmuring hidalgos, who had actually come to recognize the shores, which 
encompassed them, asked bitterly how long the blundering incompetence of 
their navigator was going to keep them confined. Rich began to pray for a 

southerly wind, which would carry them off towards the mad adventure which 
he so much dreaded. 
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Long afterwards Rich remembered those prayers: he suspected that it was 
because of his impiety and incipient heresy that his petition was granted in the 
fashion which God chose. It was two weeks before the feast of San Xarciso of 
Gerona who had always stood his friend to which he had been looking 
forward as perhaps bringing relief from his troubles. The wind had died away 
again when they had nearly clawed their way northward to the open sea. and 
the Siintd Engracia drifted helplessly with Cuba barely in sight from the 
masthead and Espanola invisible over the horizon. It was oppressively hot. 
although there was a thin veil of cloud over the sky. through which the sun 
showed only at rare intervals and then a mere ghost of his usual self. The Sarju 
Engracia pitched and rolled in a swell which was extraordinarily heavy for the 
narrow waters in which they lay. Spaniards and Indians sat helpless about the 
decks, gasping in the heat; Rich felt his clothes wet upon his back. 

He prayed for a wind, any wind, and the wind came. Gently it came at first, 
only a mild puff, steadying the ship in her rolling and making the sails flap 
loudly. Rich started from the deck in wild excitement. Those puffs of wind 
were from the south-a few hours of this would see them through the straits, 
and free. Tomas noticed the puffs of wind, too; he was having the yards braced 
round in haste. Soon there was quite a breeze blowing from the southward, 
piping in the rigging, and the Santa Engracia was under full sail before it. 
heading gallantly to the northward over the grey sea. 

But the breeze had brought no relief from the heat, curiously enough. It was 
a hot wind, a fiery wind. Rich felt his skin still drip even while the breeze blew 
upon him. There was an Indian on the forecastle chattering excitedly to 
Tomas, and Tomas was trying to puzzle out what he was saying. He led the 
Indian aft to where Rich stood with Garcia, and the Indian babbled in panic. 

‘Hurricane,’ he was saying, or some word like that. He was frantic with the 
desire to express his meaning- it was a most vivid example of the curse of Babel 
with which God had afflicted the world because of its impiety. 

‘Hurricane,’ said the Indian again, wreathing his hands. ‘Hurricane-big 
wind.’ 

He pointed up to the sky and waved his arms; the clouds to which he W’as 
pointing had a baleful yellow gleam now which was echoed in the sea below. 

‘Big wdnd,’ said the Indian, and now that he had the Spanish words he had 
sought he amplified them. 

‘Big-big-big-big wind,’ he said, wildly. He w'as trying to convey to his 
stolid taskmasters the impression of a wind bigger than their imagination 
could conceive. Rich and Tomas exchanged glances. 

‘VTind’s freshening,’ said Tomas. It was blowing half a gale, certainly, and 
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Sdina Ere^racu \^ai^ heaving and plunging before it over the topaze sea. 

‘You had better shorten saih Tomas/ said Rich, and then, as bigger gusts 
came, ‘Xo, heave her to.' 

'Fomas nodded decided approval and rushed forward; the Indians there 
were ah scurrying to and fro. wringing their hands and wailing, ‘Hurricane, 
hurricane'-there was something about the strange Indian word which filled 
them w ith terror. Only two or three were in a fit condition to help Tomas and 
his m.en as the} battled with the foresail. Rich saw Tomas, clearly frightened 
now, beckv'n to some of the Spaniards at hand for assistance, and some of them 
in : he urgency of the moment actually ran to help him. Rich went to the tiller to 
help the man there heave her to-it was a muddled moment, but the ship came 
round under the pressure of the mainsail while only the top of one wave came 
in over the waist amid screams from the Indians. The seamen got the mainsail 
in, leaving only the low er corner spread; with the yard braced right round and 
the tiller hard over the ship rode nearly bows on to the wind, meeting the sea 
with her starboard bow. She was as safe as they could make her, nowv and 
already the w ind was blowing a full gale. Garcia came, blowm by the wind, aft 

Rich, with Manuel Abello, the only one of the old colonists w’ho had joined 
the expedition, behind him. 

‘Abello here knows what the Indians are saying/ he shouted in Rich's ear. 
'He has seen these hurricanes before.' 

Abello was hatless, and his long hair and beard were blown into a wild mop 
in front of his face. 

‘Nothing can live in a hurricane,' he shouted. ‘Make for land.' 

Rich had no words for him. It was not the moment to try to explain that the 
poi.'r old Santa hfigracia^ hove to before a full gale, could do nothing more now 
except try to live through it~the Admiral himself would attempt no more, 
Tvmas was clawing his way round the deck with his men, driving the Indians 
below and making all as secure as might be. 

‘\X'hy don't you do as he says?' shouted Garcia. 

‘I can't-' said Rich. 

The force of the wind suddenly redoubled itself. It shifted a couple of points 
and flung itself howling upon the Santa Ettgracia—Kich saw the line of the 
wind hurtling over the surface of the water. The Santa Engracia lay over, took 
a huge wave over her bows, and then wearily came up to the wind^ again. The 
wind was nearly taking them off their feet. They felt as if they w^ere being 
pushed by something solid, and it w’as still increasing in force; they had all 
been dashed against the lee rail, and it was with incredible difficulty that they 
regained their tooting. Rich felt himself being sw^ept aw^ay again. He seized a 
rope s end and began to tie himself to the rail, with great clumsy knots—it 
seemed mad for a grown man to tie himself to his ship for fear of being blown 
away, but e\'ernhing in this world w^as mad. The deck forward w^as strangely 
bare-only Tomas and another man w^ere to be seen there, clutching the rail. 
The sea they had shipped must have swept the others away. Tomas saw^ Rich 
looking at him and pointed up to the mainsail. The small rag of canvas wffiich 
had been left spread there was blowing out, expanding like a bladder as the 
gaskets gave way. Next moment the whole sail was loose; a moment later it had 
A>ggv. nsv.d into iragments which cracked like gigantic whips in the gale with 
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2 noise which even the gale could not drown. 

The ship must be hurtling to leeward at an astonishing pace, thought Rich, 
with a mad clarity of mind. He wondered how. when he next worked our the 
ship's position, he could allow for all this leeway whose pace and iireeti .n 
were quite unknown to him. Then he told himself he wv^uld most likely net er 
work out the ship's position again. And he was in mortal sin~he had been 
intending to confess before sailing in the Holy \ an:e. He was frightened not\ . 
for the hrst time since the gale began, and he tried to pray into the shrieking 
wind. 

A huge wave suddenly popped up from nowhere and came tumbling over 
the poop. Rich felt himself dashed against the rail with terrific force; he choked 
and strangled and struggled in the water until the SL7?aa Eugracia shook herself 
free. Garcia and Abello were gone from beside him, and Rich felt nothing 
more than a neutral callousness for their fate. The masts went directly 
after-Rich actually was unaware of the loss of the foremast, but he saw the 
weather shrouds of the mainmast part and the wind whirl the mast away like a 
chip. Everything else on deck was going, too- tiller and windlass and boat and 
all. Only Tomas was still there, bound to the forecastle rail. The Sa?na 
Engracia was rolling like a spiritless log on the surface of the sea. 

A little crowd of people, Spaniards and Italians, came suddenh' pouring into 
the waist, as it rolled awash, from out of the forecastle. The sea took them, too; 
they must have been driven out of their shelter by the rising of the water 
within. For the Santa Engracia was low in the water by now; the numerous 
sea^ she had shipped must have practically filled her, and e\'cry sea now was 
sweeping across her decks and burying Rich in its foam. He reaiiiied dully that 
^he would not sink now, for she carried insufficient ballast and cargo for that, 
and tried to think what would happen to her next as she drifted waterlogged 
and almost below the surface. Presumably her fastenings would give way 
under the continual drenching, and she would go to pieces in the end, and that 
would be the time when he would drown. But while this infernal wind blew 
and while he was so continually submerged he was incapable of sufficient 
thought to be afraid any more-it was as if he were standing aside and 
incuriously watching the body of the learned Xarciso Rich battered by the 
waves. 

At nightfall he was still alive, drooping half conscious in his bonds as the seas 
swept over him, and deaf to the wild roaring of the wind in his ears. He was not 
aware of the moment when the ship struck land, although he must have come 
to his senses directly after. \5Cdnd and sea were more insensate than ever in the 
roaring night; there was white foam everywhere, faintly visible in the darkness, 
and huge waves seemed to be beating upon him with a more direct violence 
than before. Under his feet and through the mad din of wind and water he was 
conscious of a thundering noise as the ship pounded and broke. He guessed 
that the ship had struck land and in panic, like waking from a nightmare, he 
struggled to free himself from the rope that had bound him fast so far. The 
deck heaved and canted, smothered under a huge roller. Then the poop broke 
clear, hurtling over the reef and across the lagoon. Rich felt himself and the 
deck tossed over and over, and they struck solid land in a welter of crashing 
fragments. The wind took charge of him as he hit the beach and blew him 
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tarlher inshore. He clutched feebly and quite ineffectively at the darkness, 
while the wind flung him through and over, up the slope. He felt 
vegetation-'>ome kind of cane-under him. Then he fell down another slope; 
there was water in his face until he struggled clear. A freak of the wind had 
dropped him into the ice of a nearly vertical bank, so that the giant's fingers of 
the hurricane could no longer reach under him and hurl him farther. He lay 
there half-conscious; at rare intervals a shattering sob broke from his lips, 
while overhead the gale howled and yelled in the pitchy black. 
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It was down into the depths of a ravine that the wind had dropped Rich, 
perhaps the safest place in a hurricane that chance could have chosen for him. 
I’here was a stream flowing in the depths-Rich lay half in and half out of it for 
most of one day until he roused himself to crawl clear. The fresh water 
probably saved his life, for he was much too battered and bruised and ill to be 
able to move far. Overpowering thirst compelled him to bend his tortured neck 
and drink, the first time and at intervals after that; he felt no hunger, only the 
dreadful pain of his bruises, and he moaned like a sick child at every slight 
movement that he made. He had neither thought nor feeling for anything other 
than his pain and his thirst; late on the second day he raised himself for an 
instant on his hands and knees and looked around the ravine, but he collapsed 
again on his face. It was not until the day after that the feeble urge of life within 
him caused him to pull himself to his feet and stand swaying, while every tiny 
part of him protested fiercely against the effort. He was like a man flayed alive. 
He had hardly an atom of skin left upon him~his only clothes were his shoes 
and his leather breeches -and in addition to his innumerable deep bruises he 
had several serious cuts, caked now with black blood. He was weak and dizzy, 
hut he made himself stagger along the ravine; he could not hope to attempt its 
steep sides, but after the first few steps progress became easier as his aching 
joints loosened, until fatigue caused him to sit down and rest again. 

He emerged in the end upon the beach at the point where the ravine cut 
through the low cliff, round the corner from where the Santa Engracia had 
been blowu ashore. The dazzling sunshine, in contrast with the comparative 
darkness oi the ravine, blinded him completely for a space— the silver sand was 
as dazzling as the cloudless sky above. He sat on a rock again with his hands to 
his eyes while he recovered, but as he sat he became conscious of hunger, and it 
was the prodigious urge of hunger which drove him again to wander along the 
beach, seeking something to devour. 

For several days, even in that smiling island, the problem of food occupied 
his attention to the exclusion of all else. The first solution w^as supplied by the 
discovery ol a bag of unground Indian corn, cast up on the beach from the 
wreck of the Santa Engracia. all that he ever found of her except a few timbers. 
1 he grain was soggy^ with seawater, but he pounded it between two rocks and 
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made a sort of raw porridge out of it which at least sufficed to fill his belly and 
give him strength to continue his search. Then he managed to kill a land crab 
with a rock, and ate the disgusting creature raw-he became accustomed very 
quickly to a diet of raw land crab. Most of the trees in the little island had been 
broken off short by the hurricane, and at his second attempt to push through 
the wild tangle to the low summit of the island he found a plantain tree-top full 
of fruit, tasteless and tough and not very digestible, but of considerable use in 
keeping his soul in his body-although the very violent reaction of his interior 
to this stimulating diet made him wonder more than once if the frail 
partnership were going to dissolve. 

There were queer shell-fish to be discovered in enormous numbers among 
the rocks; he ate them, too, and survived. But the catch that really turned the 
scale was that of a turtle on the beach, crawling seaward after laying her eggs. 
Rich had just enough strength to struggle with her, avoiding the frantic snaps 
of her bony jaws, and with one wild effort he managed to turn her over by the 
aid of a bit of driftwood. The rest of the business was horrible, or would have 
been if he had not been so hungry-he had neither knife nor fire, and he had to 
make use of rocks and sharp shells. The lepers on the Cape Verdes had bathed 
in turtles' blood in the hopes of a cure; Rich very nearly did. Nevertheless, it 
was when he had eaten his fill of the rich food-gorging himself in the 
knowledge that in that hot sun the meat would be uneatable in a few 
hours-that he was able to come back to intellectual life again, and cease to be a 
mere food-hunting animal and become again a man able to think and look 
about him and to make plans for the future. 

He was alone in this little island; of that he was sure by now. He was master 
of a little hummock of land, a mile long and half a mile wide, rising in the 
centre to a height of four hundred feet or so, surrounded by a white sandy 
beach and beyond that by almost continuous coral banks, and covered with the 
usual dense greenery which was already hastily repairing the ravages of the 
hurricane. He was unarmed -sw’ord and belt and scabbard had vanished in the 
storm along with his coat and shirt. He had no tools save sticks and two big 
nails which he found in a fragment of the Santa Engracia, He was not at all sure 
where he was, but when he climbed as high as he could up the island summit he 
could see other small islands in the distance, while away to the southward there 
was a kind of different colouring to the sky and a faint mark on the horizon 
which he was almost sure must be Espahola. 

He was not very conscious of the curse of loneliness. Indeed, rather on the 
contrary, he caught himself almost on the point of smiling once or mice at the 
irony of it that, of all the complement of the Santa Engracia^ he should be the 
sole survivor. Garcia with his bull’s strength, Tarpia with his skill at arms, 
Aloret, young Avila, Tomas the seaman-the storm had killed them all except 
him, and he felt no particular regret for any of them save perhaps for Tomas. 
And even for Tomas he was mainly regretful because with his aid it might have 
been easier to build a boat. 

For he was naturally determined to build a boat. Espanola lay only just over 
the horizon, and even if he hated Espanola he wanted to return there if only as 
the first stage of his road to Spain. His chances of being rescued if he waited 
were negligible, he knew— it might be ten years before a ship came even into 
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sight, and with those corai banks littering the sea he knew that any ship would 
give his little island a wide berth, as unlikely to contain any reward for the 
danger s' f approaching it. He had not the least intention of ending his days on a 
diet s'f raw shell-fish and plantains; he wanted to return to Spain, to his 
comfortable house and his dignified position. His mind was running on food 
He had eaten roast sucking-pig for his last meal in Spain, and he wanted most 
unbearably to eat roast sucking-pig again, with plenty of wholesome 
bread-not ship's biscuit, nor golden cakes of Indian corn, but good honest 
wheaten bread, although barley bread would serve at a pinch. He could have 
none of these until as a first step he had built a boat and traversed the fifty miles 
of sea that lay between him and Espanola. He set himself again to serious 
consideration ot this question of a boat; his recent experiences had had this 
profound effect upon him, that he was prepared now to stake his life on the 
work of his own hands in a fashion he would have shrunk from doing a vear 
ago. " ■ 

1 here was driftwood in plenty, and he could supplement it by tearing 
branches from trees. W’ith creepers he could bind it into faggots, and he could 
bind the faggots into some kind of raft. It would be a desperately unhandv 
craft, though, and it might take him as much as a week to paddle it fifty miles to 
Espanola. It would not be easy to contrive containers for a week's food and 
water-and would a craft tied together with creeper sustain for a week the 
working and straining of the big rollers which beat so steadilv on his beaches'- 
He doubted it. The thing might go to pieces in mid-ocean’ even without a 
storm to help. He needed something much more like a boat; and in a boat he 
could use his corn sack as a sail, for there was plenty of north in the wind in 
these waters-as he had already painfully learned-and he could make the 
passage to Espanola in a single day, then. 

Rich was altogether of much too intellectual a turn of mind to have anv 
illusions as to the magnitude of the work before him; it is all the more to his 
credit that he set himself doggedly at his task, exploring the island for timber 
that might serve his purpose, and perfectly prepared with shells and stones and 
iis t\\ o big nails to dig himself a dug-out canoe from a suitable tree-trunk-his 
mind was already busy with schemes for tying a keel of rock under the bottom 
to stabilize the thing and make it not merely less likely to roll over but to save 
the labour ot hollowing it out more than a sketchy amount. 

It only took him a single day to discover a suitable tree-trunk, but it took him 
two weeks to discover stones suitable to work with and to chip them to any sort 
o ge, or e spoiled nine-tenths of them. He was consumed with a furious 
energy for the work-his busy mind could not tolerate the emptv idleness of the 
hT monotonous beating of the surf to windward and the cries 

c the birds. He chipped away remorselessly, sparing himself onlv the 

1 'IZr hard, and the sun burnt 

last hf* H ,J*^y”^^j',^^^’^^®®‘^^^himselfthat when he was home again at 
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dis -overvu-s ^ successful professional man. His most exciting 

he had ^ ^ “ the very ravine where 

out f lumn f- hlack, and when he chipped 

out a lump and smashed it, it broke like glass into a series of points best 
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iuijpted for spearheads, perhaps, but with a dull cutting edge whieh 
them possible for use as knives. With infinite patience he cuarriei . cu , nj 
heavy lump with as perfect an edge as he could hope for. Using that as an a>:e 
he quite doubled his rate of progress in the weary business of trimmine oh* the 
houghs of his tree-trunk. 

He went through a period of convulsive labour when he began the process of 
getting his log down to the beach-even when his canoe were fashioned it 
would slid be too heavy to move with any ease, and it was better to move the 
Irig itself where the damage done would be immaterial. He learned much about 
the use of levers and ramps while he was engaged upon his task: the log lay on 
the side of a slope so that most of the work was straightforward, bur twice he 
encountered cross ridges which had to be painfully surmounted. He slept each 
night in the open, hardly troubling to shelter himself under overhanging 
\'egetation, for he was so weary each night that the heavy showers did not wake 
him. Certainly the winking white fireflies did not, as they danced round 
h:m-nor the ceaseless chirpings of the grasshoppers and the bellowing of the 
frogs. 

Rich had made one miscalculation when he was considering his chances of 
being rescued. He had only had Spanish ships in mind, and he had never given 
a thought to Indians in canoes, and so it came about that ah his labour was 
quite wasted. It was one noontide that the canoe came, at a moment when his 
log was poised on the brink of the last slope down to the beach and a few more 
heaves upon his lever would have sent it careering down to the water's edge. 
How long the canoe had been in sight he did not know, for he had been 
engrossed in his work; it was only when he paused that he saw it. with three 
men at the paddles, threading its way in through the shoals. He threw himself 
down into hiding the moment he perceived it-instant decision was easy to 
him now-and waited until it reached the shore and the three Indians had 
dragged it up the beach,, before he seized his heavy lever and rushed down 
upon them. 

They looked up at him in fright as he arrived, and scattered, squeaking with 
dismay; they may have recognized him as one of the terrible white men of 
whom they had heard, but just as likely his mere appearance was sufficiently 
terrifying to strike them with panic. One ran along the beach and the other two 
dived into the vegetation., and Rich found himself master of a canoe which, 
crude as it was, was far better than anything he could have hoped to make in 
three months. But it was a big boat for a single man to handle, and Espanola 
was far away. He would prefer to have a crew for the voyage, and he set himself 
to wonder how he could catch the Indians. 

The Admiral had always managed to play upon their curiosity, he knew-he 
had studied his reports closely enough to remember that-and somehow he 
must manage to coax them within his reach. He looked into the canoe; it 
contained only a crude creeper fishing net and gourds of water and a few cakes 
of cassava bread-the sight even of cassava bread made his mouth water after 
his recent diet-nothing by which he could get them into his power. He wanted 
to ear their bread, but he thought that the sight of a man eating bread would be 
hardly sufficient to excite their curiosity’. He took up his big lever, balanced it 
upright on his open hand, and walked solemnly down the beach with it. Then 
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he raised it to his chin, and he was able to keep it poised there for a few unstable 
seconds. He picked up three white lumps of stone and tried to juggle with 
them-as a boy he had been able to keep three balls in the air at once, and he 
managed to make a clumsy effort to recapture his old skill. Stealing a glance 
sideways he saw that the Indian who had run along the beach had halted and 
was looking back, mystified: he was even retracing a few of his steps, hesitant, 
just like a child. Rich juggled all the harder, tossing the white stones higher 
and higher. He took his lever again, and spun it in his fingers, and he sat down 
on the thick gunwale of the canoe with his back to the land, twisting his lever 
and working his left elbow as if he was doing something mysterious with his 
left hand out of the Indian's sight. It was while he was so engaged that he heard 
soft footfalls on the sand behind him, and whisperings; he was careful to turn 
round as slowly as possible, lest a sudden movement should scare them awav 
like the wild animals they were. 

They were standing in a row, half a dozen yards off, and staring at him big- 
eyed; they jumped when he turned, and were poised for flight again, but thev 
did not flee. Rich put down his lever and extended his hand in the gesture of 
peace. 

'Good day,’ he said soothingly. 

They looked at each other, and nudged each other, but they said nothing. 
‘This is a very charming island,’ he said. 'Do you come here for fish or 
turtles?’ 

They actually were smiling at the strange noise he made-these children of 
nature were never far from laughter if the white man had not actually laid his 
hands on them. He racked his brains in an effort to be more conversational. He 
pointed south-westwards. 

^Cuba?' he asked. 

They knew that name, and stirred with recognition. 

'Cuba,' said one of them, nodding, and another added something 
unintelligible. 

Rich pointed to the south. 

'Espanola?' he asked, and then, correcting himself, ‘Hayti? Hayti?' 

They shrank back a little at that— to them clearly the name of Hayti was 
accursed. But the boldest one managed to nod in reply. 

'Hayti,’ he said. 

The assurance was worth having, even if nothing else came from the 
interview. One of them stepped forward again, asking a question. He pointed 
to Rich and then to the south; Rich caught the word ‘Ha\m’ repeated several 
times— he was being asked if he came from there, and he judged it best to 
disclaim all acquaintance with the place. 

Oh no, no, no, he said, shaking his head. 'Me Cuba. Me Cuba. Hurricane.' 
They knew that wwd, too, and there was a faint light of understanding in 
their faces; they chattered to each other as they debated how^ a hurricane could 
possibly have blown this queer bearded stranger all the way from Cuba. One of 
them sidled past him to the canoe, picked out a cassava cake, and gave it to him. 
He nodded and smiled his thanks, and ate, the cooked food grateful to his 
stomach although he did his best not to appear too hungry. The more normal 
his reactions the easier it would be to win their confidence. He rubbed his 
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>tomach and pointed down his throat~a plan was forming in his mind. 

He picked up the end of the creeper net and pointed to the sea; they kneu 
something of what he meant. He pointed to the sea again with a sweeping 
gesture of his arm. and rubbed his stomach again. They grasped what he 
wanted: this simple stranger needed some fish, and they were perfectly willing 
to oblige, here on this admirable seining beach. They came fearlessly forward 
now: one of them took up the end of the net while the other two, smiling, 
prepared to push the canoe into the water. Rich smiled, too. and casually 
picked up his lever and dropped it into the canoe before he bent to help them 
shove out. The canoe floated, and one of the two Indians prepared to paddle 
while the other paid out the net; they were only a little surprised when Rich 
climbed in behind them. 

The canoe danced over the small surf as the single paddle drove it slowly 
forward; the other Indian, standing precariously, dropped the net over-side 
armful by armful. Farther and farther out they went, in a curve, until Rich, 
watching narrowly, decided that half the net was out and they about to curve 
back to the beach. The decisive moment had come. He scrambled forward and 
seized the whole remainder of the net. and lifted it in his arms and dumped it 
overboard amid the Indians’ ejaculations of mild protest. He picked up his 
lever, poised it menacingly. 

‘Ha\ti.’ he said, and pointed southward. 

They protested much more strenuously at that, piping in their shrill voices 
and gesticulating despairingly. 

said Rich, inexorably. He swung his club back; he was ready to strike 
one Indian dowm if by so doing he could terrorise the other into paddling. The 
one he menaced screamed and cowered under the impending blow. 

"Hayti,’ said Rich, again, pointing to the paddles. 

They gave way before his snarling ferocity-Rich was desperate now that 
there was this chance of reaching home. They picked up their paddles and 
began work; one of them was weeping like a girl. They headed out through the 
shallow’s to the open sea, w’hile from the distant beach came the wailing of the 
third Indian, standing there puzzled and deserted. His voice mingled w’ith the 
w’eird cry of the seabirds. 

The canoe effected its passage to Espanola in the course of that night, with 
Rich steering by the sun w^hile daylight lasted and by the North Star-he had to 
stand up in the unsteady canoe to discover it low’ dow’n on the horizon-at 
night. The steady hours of paddling w’ore out the frail Indians entirely, even 
before darkness fell they w’ere sobbing w’ith fatigue and Rich had to goad them 
to work. Then later he allow’ed one to rest, sitting hunched up with his 
forehead on his knees, w’hile the other w^orked; at first it had been hard to make 
them understand w’hat he w^anted, as they shrank and cow’ered before him, but 
they understood at last and paddled alternatively w’hile Rich sat in the stern, 
sleeping in cat naps of a minute or tw’o each, and w’aking with a jerk to see 
that his unwilling crew’ w^ere still at their tasks and to set the canoe on her 
course again. The canoe rose and fell with dizzy insecurity over the dark 
invisible w’aves in w’hose depths the stars w’ere reflected and the w’ind sighed 
overhead. 

Just before daw’n there w’as a sudden squall of wind and rain w’hich blotted 
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the world from sight, and for a few minutes Rich felt for the first time a sense of 
danger. He turned the canoe bows on into the wind and sea, and had to 
struggle hard to hold her there, but the odd little canoe, with its thick sides of 
light wood, rode the waves in a fantastically self-confident manner, threading 
her way through difficulties as though endowed with an intelligence of her 
own. Then the squall passed, and with the end of the squall dawn was lighting 
the eastern horizon, and to the southward there were mountains reaching to 
the sky, wild and jagged. 

'Hayti!' said the Indians. 

They turned faces yellow with fatigue towards him, dumbly imploring him 
not to force them to approach nearer to the accursed land, but Rich hardened 
his heart. With a stroke or two of his paddle he swmng the canoe round towards 
the island, and then used the paddle to prod them into activity. The canoe 
danced and lurched over a quartering sea in response to a last effort from their 
weary arms, and the mountains grew steadily nearer until the white ribbon of 
surf at the base of the rocks was visible, and then the canoe ran alongside a 
natural pier of rock and Rich stepped out, so stiff and cramped that he could 
hardly stand straight. 

The Indians still looked up at him apprehensively. They had not the 
spirit-or else the strength-to try to escape, and they could only sit and wonder 
what awful fate now' aw'aited them in this land wffiich the wffiite devils had come 
to plague. Rich returned their gaze, looking thoughtfully down on them. He 
could still find a good use for the canoe, employing it to take him along the 
coast until he found a Spanish settlement, but the tw'o Indians w'ere so 
depressed and apprehensive and pitiful in appearance, that he found if difficult 
to bring himself to detain them further. He tried to debate the pros and cons of 
it coldly and practically, but he suddenly thought of wffiat might happen to the 
poor WTetches if his fellow' Spaniards laid hands on them. 

'Go!' he said, suddenly. 'Go home!' 

They looked at him w ithout comprehension, and he sw ept his hand in a w'ide 
gesture tow'ards the horizon and pushed the canoe out a little w^ay from the 
rock. Still they hardly understood until he turned his back on them and w^alked 
a little w^ay inland. When he looked round again they w'ere paddling bravely 
out to sea again, their fatigue forgotten in their new' freedom. Rich found time 
to hope that they would remember to call at his ow'n island to pick up their 
marooned companion, and then a great w'ave of elation caught him up to the 
exclusion of all other thoughts. He w'as back again in Espanola, whence ships 
sometimes sailed to Spain, and he W'as the sole survivor of a shipload of men all 
far tougher and stronger than he. He was all a-bubble with excitement as he 
breasted the cliff and set out to find his fellow' men. 

Rich walked a hundred and fifty miles through the forests before he found 
w’hat he sought, and he spent sixteen days doing it. There w'ere tracks through 
the torest. now' almost vanished again as the Indians had ceased to use them. 
Three times they brought him to ruined villages w'hose decayed huts and 
deserted gardens had almost become part of primitive nature again, but there 
he found a few ears ot com and w'as able to dig up a few' roots w'hich kept him 
alive. The Indian inhabitants, he supposed, had died in battle or of disease, or 
were toiling away to the south gathering grains of gold in the mountains of 
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t’.fra..', Bui ihe fon of Isabella was somewhere to the easrojrd. ar.h ever 
•h. ueh Isabella had been Roldan's late headquarters he ’.\oujd be abl^ i. 
c:a;n assistance to make his way to San Domingo. So Rich ’.'.aiked through 
;he loresi to Isabella. 

They gave him help when he reached it; they even were anxious to make him 
v, Tcom.e when <'nce he had explained who he was and whence he cam.e. They 
cave him clothing and food-it was good to set his teeth into meat again-and 
hstened sympathetically while he told them of Garcia's wild scheme tr' 
d>cover a land of gold to the north-westward. They had heard of that land 
themselves-more than one vague account of it had drifted in to Espanola. In 
return they told him their news, of the wild disorders which had spread 
through the island again; how Anacaona. the mistress of Bartholomew 
tlclumbus. had been hanged for treason, and sixteen petty chiefs roasted alive 
it the same time. 

'i'hey told him. of madness and battle and bloodshed, but what they were 
.most interested in was the fact that a new expedition had just reached San 
Domingo from Spain. It was under the command of one Francisco de 
Bobadilla, a High Steward of the Royal household in Spain, and the greatest 
ni'ble who had as yet set foot in Espanola. He had som.c mysterious new 
powers; he had an arm.y with which to enforce them.. At the nrs: news of his 
coming Roldan himself had made his way to San Domingo. How miatters >tood 
between the Admiral and Bobadiiia they did not know, but-was Don Xarciso 
acquainted with Don Francisco? That was very interesting. Did Don N’arciso 
w ish to repair at once to San Domingo? Of course. The.v would provide him, 
w ith a horse and a guide immediately. \\"as there anything else the\- could do 
for him,? k sword? ,'\rmour? He had only to ask. .-^nd if Don Francisco were to 
consult him on the legality of their recent behaviour, and of their grants of 
lands and slaves. Don Narciso would go to the trouble of assuring him that at 
Isabella they were all devoted subjects of the Crown, would he not? Rich 
nodded without committing himself, and took his guide and mounted his 
horse and rode for San Domingo. 

It was five months and a week since Garcia had kidnapped him. The Court 
of Spain must have acted with unusual promptitude on receipt of his report, 
and he could guess what sort of orders and what sort of powers had been given 
to Don Francisco de Bobadilla and at the haste with which he had been sent 
out. But he hardly cared about that. Soon one at least of the ships which had 
come out would be sailing back to Spain-perhaps it might already have sailed. 
That was the rub. Rich urged his horse forward in his panic lest he should 
arrive too late to be able to sail in her. 
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There had been a hazy dream-like quality about many of his adventures when 
Rich had been experiencing misfortune; there was the same unreality about his 
good fortune. Rich could hardly believe that this was really he, sitting in the 
sternsheets of a boat pulling out to the caravel Vizcaya on his way to Spain. 
I'he boat's side on which his hand rested, the ladder which he climbed, the 
deck on which he set his feet, all were quite surprising in their solidarity, 
considering how he felt that they might at any moment dissolve like wreaths of 
cloud. The bustle of the ship making ready for departure, the screaming of the 
seabirds, were like noises heard in a dream. He was free, and he was returning 
home; perhaps at that very moment the sucking-pig was being engendered 
which he would eat as soon as he set foot in his own house again-sucking-pig 
with onions and a big slice of wheaten bread. 

He looked over at the island. For him it was a place of only evil memories, 
and he never wanted to set eyes on it again; as he decided this he was conscious 
of the faintest incredible twinge of regret that his adventures were over. It was 
so incredible that he refused to pay any attention to it, even while he was 
prepared to admit that if time had been of no value he would have liked on his 
little island to have completed his own boat himself and sailed her back to 
Espanola instead of making use of the Indians and their canoe. But if that had 
been the case he would not have reached San Domingo for months, and he 
would not be sailing today in the Vizcaya, escaping from these pestilential 
Indies and on his way to Spain. 

The Indies would get on without him-he was of no use there. Bobadilla had 
listened with patience to his account of the legal abuses in the island, and to his 
rough sketch of a system of government, but Bobadilla had his own ideas and 
would not act on his advice. Perhaps Bobadilla might be able to tame the head- 
strong mass of his subjects-he had started firmly enough by putting both the 
Admiral and Roldan under arrest. Certainly no scheme of reform whatever 
could be put in hand while those two were free. What would happen next, 
what would be the future of this empire, no one could foretell. He could guess 
that its boundaries would expand, that island after island would be steadily 
overrun and conquered, but whether condemned to ruin or prosperity would 
depend on Bobadilla and his successors. Conquest was certain, as long as 
Spain could supply restless and daring spirits like Garcia, prepared to attack 
any kingdom with a handful of men and horses. Someone in the future would 
take up Garcia s project again, and discover the land of gold to the north-west, 
and conquer it. even if it should be the kingdom of the Great Khan itself. That 
would be a notable commerce, the export merely of stout hearts and the import 
of rich gold; Spain would be wealthy and prosperous then. Rich foimd himself 
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^n’.iling when he remembered how he had been almost converted by D-e'^o 
Alamo's prosaic suggestions about establishing a trade in hides and suga- and 
Africa negroes. Now that the island was already receding into his mentai 
per>pect:ve he could see things clearer and wonder how he could ever have 
'oecn carried away by such notions. 

A boat was coming out to the riccujv-u; presumablv it had on board -Monso 
do \'i;:egio the captain, with Bobadilla's final despatches for Spain, and thev 
w ould be under way directly. \’illegio was a man of capacitv. who had listened 
at Bobadilla's side, with much attention to Rich's account of the island. He 
v\v)uid be pleasant, sane company for Rich during the long voyage home, and a 
w ord in the King s ear for Rich could be certain of the King's attention for a 
space on his arrival, could give him much deserved promotion, But in the stern 
ot the boat, beside \ illegio, was a strangely familiar figure. Rich recognized the 
bent shoulders and the white hair and beard immediately, and only hesitated to 
be certain because ot the unlikeliness of what he saw. 

7 he boat carne alongside, and Villegio sprang lightly to the deck, his 
captain s eye taking in at a flash all the preparations for departure. Then he 
stood by the rail to help up the man who followed him; another sailor came to 
help and the head of a third was visible over the side engaged on the same task 
And the man who mounted was in need of this help, for he was old and feeble 
and stiff. Furthermore, as he raised his hands to the rail there was a dull 
clanking to be heard. The Admiral was coming aboard with chains uoon his 
wrists. 

Rich was inexpressibly shocked. He had approved of the temporary 
confinement of the Admiral, on the grounds that it was necessarv to keep him 
harmless until the reforms should be under way. But that the Admiral of the 
Ocean, the \'iceroy of the Indies, the man who had discovered a new world, 
should be thus publicly put to shame by being packed off home in chains^ 
without either trial or sentence, was a dreadful thing, and the more dreadful 
because it showed that Bobadilla was a tactless man who would never manage 
the Indies. ^ 

Rkh hurried across to where the Admiral still stood by the ship's side, 
looking about him blindly and unseeing, the chain dangling from his wrists 
and the land breeze ruffling his white beard. 

7 our Excellency, he said, and bowed low. His heart was wrung with pity as 
the Admiral peered at him with rheumy eyes, 

‘Ah, Don Narciso,' said the Admiral, slowly. 

.^11 about them was clamour and bustle, as Villegio was giving orders for sail 
to be set and the anchor to be got in. Farewells were already being shouted 
irom the boat alongside. 

■It is dreadful to see Your Excellency treated in this fashion,’ said Rich. 

‘It is not dreadful for me,‘ said the Admiral. ‘This is the son of gratitude that 
benefactors can always expect of the world. And Christ had his cross and 
crown of thorns, while I have only this chain.’ 

The ship was under way now, with her sails filled with the last of the land 
breeze, as she plunged southward to make an offing. Villegio returned to them 

now that the immediate business of departure was completed. He, too, bowed 
low. 
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'Your Excellency,' he said. 'I can remove that chain now, thank God.' 

'And why?' asked the Admiral. 'What about the orders given by His genuine 
Excellency, Don Francisco de Bobadilla.^' 

Viilegio snapped his fingers. 

'I am at sea now,' he said. 'I am master of my ship, and no orders here have 
any weight save mine. I shall call the armourer.' 

The Admiral restrained him with a gesture, the chain clattering as he put om 
his hand. 

'No!' said the Admiral. 'Never! I wear this chain by order of the King, 
through his mouthpiece Bobadilla, and I shall continue to wear it until I am 
freed by the King's own order again. The world will see the sort of treatment 
the discoverer of the Indies has received.' 

\'illegio stood hesitant. 

'Your Excellency,' interposed Rich. 'Take the chain oS now for the sake of 
your own comfort. You can put it on again when we sight Spain.' 

'No, no, no!' said the x^dmiral. 'I will not!' 

Rich and Viilegio exchanged glances. They both of them recognized the sort 
of fanaticism which brooked no argument. 

'xVs Your Excellency pleases,' said Viilegio, bowing again. He was already 
looking round him at his ship; there must have been scores of matters 
clamouring for his attention. 

T must ask Your Excellency's kindness to spare me for a few minutes again.' 
The Admiral motioned him away with superb dignity. 

'I understand,' he said. 'I myself was once a captain of a ship.' 

As Viilegio departed the Admiral rounded upon Rich. 

'I had forgotten until now,' he said. 'But I suppose, Don Narciso, that I have 
you to thank for this treatment. \X'hat did you say in that lying report of yours 
to Their Highnesses?' 

'I said nothing but what I saw to be the truth,' said Rich, taken quite aback 
and only collecting himself slowly; it was the Admiral himself who gained for 
him the necessary time to take up the defensive. 

'Who bribed you?' asked the Admiral. 'What friend at Court have you to put 
in my place?' 

'No one,' said Rich, hotly , stung by the monstrous imputation. T have done 
my duty, that and no more.' 

His genuine indignation may perhaps have been remarked by the Admiral. 
'No matter,' he said. 'I care not whether you are my friend or my enemy. I 
am strong enough to stand alone against ail the liars and detractors in Spain or 
in the Indies. Halt an hour with Their Highnesses and these chains will be 
struck off and I shall be Admiral and Viceroy again. I have only to tell them of 
the discoveries I have made this voyage, of the mines of Ophir, of the Earthly 
Paradise., ot the westerly passage to Arabia. I have only to remind them of the 
wealth to be won, the new kingdoms to be discovered.' 

The dull blue eyes had a light in them now, and the wrinkled face, until now 
wooden and impassive, was animated and alive. The Admiral had forgotten 
Rich s presence, and was staring at the horizon and dreaming dreams, just as 
he had alw ays dreamed them. Rich, gazing at him, realized quite fully that the 
Admiral was right, that he had only to talk in that fashion, as he undoubtedly 
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would, to Their Highnesses for a few minutes to have all he wanted ^uain. 
W'iihin a year, perhaps, he would be at sea again in command of a squadron 
pro-vided by Their Highnesses, and seeking the Fountain of Youth, O'r the 
'Free vsf Knowledge, or the Golden City of Cambalok. And he would 
hnd-God only knew what he would find, but, being the Admiral, he would 
find something. 

Rich glanced astern to where Espanola’s mountains were fast sinking into 
the sea. There was a magnificent rainbow across them, adding fresh richness to 
their superb green summits towering above the blue, blue sea. He caught his 
breath a little at the sight, and felt a fresh twinge of regret at leaving the'lndies 
behind. He had to think very hard about the solid realities of the island to allay 
that twinge. He shook ofi’his momentary depression. He was on his way home. 
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Nowadays Lieutenant-General Sir Herbert Curzon, k.c.m g . c b . d s o.. is just 
one of Bournemouth's seven generals, but with the distinction of his record 
and his social position as a Duke’s son-in-law, he is really far more eminent 
than those bare words would imply. He is usually to be seen in his bathchair 
with Lady Emily, tall., raw-boned, tweed-skirted, striding behind. He has a 
large face, which looks as if it had been rough-carved from a block of wood and 
his white hair and moustache stuck on afterwards, but there is a kindly gleam 
in his prominent blue eyes when he greets his acquaintances, and he purses up 
his lips in the queerest old-maidish smile. He clings to the habit of the old- 
fashioned bathchair largely for the reason that it is easier from a bathchair to 
acknowledge one's friends; he has never taught himself to walk with ease with 
any of the half-dozen artificial limbs he has acquired since the war. and the 
stump of his amputated thigh still troubles him occasionally. Besides, now that 
he is growing old he is a tiny bit nervous in a motor car. 

Everybody is glad to have him smile to them on Bournemouth promenade, 
because his smile is a patent of social eminence in Bournemouth. And he wears 
his position with dignity, and is generous with his smiles, so that his popularity 
is great although he plays very bad bridge. He goes his way through the town a 
plaid rug over his knees, the steering-handle in his gloved hands, and on his 
approach newcomers are hurriedly informed by residents about his brilliant 
career and his life of achievement. Nowadays, when the memory of the war is 
fading, these verbal accounts are growing like folk legends, and public opinion 
in Bournemouth is inclined to give Sir Herbert Curzon more credit than he has 
really earned, although perhaps not more than he deserves. 


The day on which Curzon first stepped over the threshold of history, the day 
which was to start him towards the command of a hundred thousand men, 
towards knighthood-and towards the bathchair on Bournemouth 
promenade-found him as a worried subaltern in an early South African battle. 
The landscape all about him was of a dull reddish brown; even the scanty grass 
and the scrubby bushes were brown. The arid plain was seamed with a tangle 
of ravines and gullies, but its monotony was relieved by the elevation in the 
distance of half a dozen flat-topped rocky hills, each of them like the others, 
and all of them like nearly every other kopje in South Africa. 

Curzon was in command of his squadron of the T wenty-second Lancers , the 
Duke of Suffolk’s Own, an eminence to which he had been raised by the 
chances of war. Three officers senior to him were sick, left behind at various 
points on the lines of communication, and Captain the Honourable Charles 
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Manningtrce-Ficid, who had been in command when the squadron went into 
acti«.>n, was h'ing dead a: Curiion's feet with a Mauser bullet through his head. 
Curzon was not thinking about Manningtree-Field. His anxiety was such that 
immediately after the shock of his death, and of the realization that men reallv 
can be killed by bullets, his rirst thought had been that now he could use the 
captain's Zeiss binoculars and try and find out what was happening. He stood 
on the lip of the shallow depression wherein lay Manningtree-Field's body, 
the two squadron trumpeters, and two or three wounded men, and he stared 
round him across the featureless landscape. 

In a long straggling line to his right and left lay the troopers of the squadron, 
their forage caps fastened under their chins, firing away industriously at 
nothing a: all, as far as Curzon could see. In a gully to the rear, he knew, were 
the horses and the horseholders. but beyond that Curzon began to realize that 
he knew extraordinarily little about the battle \yhich was going on. The 
squadron was supposed to be on the right flank of an adyancing British firing 
line, hut when they had come galloping up to this position Curzon had not 
been in command, and he had been so preoccupied with keeping his troop 
properly closed up that he had not paid sufficient attention to what 
Manningtree-Field had been doing. 

Probably Manningtree-Field had not been too sure himself, because the 
battle had begun in a muddle amid a cascade of vague orders from the Staff, 
and since then no orders had reached them-and certainly no orders had 
envisaged their coming under heavy fire at this particular point. As an 
accompaniment to the sharp rattle of musketry about him Curzon could hear 
the deeper sound of artillery in the distance, echoing over the plain with a 
peculiar discordant quality, and against the intense blue of the sky he could see 
the white puffs of the shrapnel bursts far out to the left, but it was impossible to 
judge the position of their target at that distance, and there was just enough 
loid in the flat surface of the plain to conceal from him any sight of troops on 
the ground. 

Meanwhile an invisible enemy was scourging them with a vicious and well- 
directed fire. The air was tull oi the sound of rifle bullets spitting and crackling 
past Curzon s ears as he stood staring through the binoculars. Curzon had an 
uneasy teeling that they were coming from the flank as well as from the front, 
and in the absence ot certain knowledge he was rapidly falling a prey to the fear 
that the wily Boers were creeping round to encircle him. A fortnight ago a 
whole squadron ot Lancers— not of his regiment, thank God— had been cut off 
in that way and torced to surrender, with the result that that regiment was now 
known throughout South Atrica as ‘Kruger's Own'. Curzon sweated with fear 
at the thought ot such a tate overtaking him. He would die rather than 
surrender, but-would his men.'' He looked anxiously along the straggling 
skirmishing line. 

1 roop Sergeant-Alajor Brown came crawling to him on his hands and 
knees. Brown was a man ot tull body, and his face was normally brick-red, but 
this unwonted exertion under a scorching sun coloured his cheeks like a 
beetroot. 

Ain t no orders come tor us, sir.’*' asked Brown, peering up at him. 

No, said Curzon sharply. *And stand up if you want to speak to me.' 
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Brown stood up reluctantly amid the crackle of the bu^et^. After iv/er.:v 
vears' service, without having had a shot tired at him. and with his pension :n 
<;ght. it went against his grain to make a target of himself tor a lot v^f tarmer^ 
whose idea of war was to lay ambushes behind rocks. 

‘Come down 'ere, sir, please, sir,' pleaded Brown in a fever oi distress. AX'e 
don't want to lose vo//, sir, too, sir.' 

I'he loss of the only officer the squadron had left would place Sergeani- 
Maior Brown in command, and Brown was not at all desirous oi such a 
responsibility. It was that consideration which caused Curzon to yield to h:s 
solicitations, and to step down into the comparative safety of the depression. 

‘D'you link we're cut orf, sir?' asked Brown, dropping his voice so as to be 
unheard by the trumpeters squatting on the rocks at the bottom of the dip. 

‘Xo. of course not,' said Curzon. "The infantry will be up in line with us 
soon.' 

"Ain't no sign of them, is there, sir?' complained Brow'n. "Expect the beggars 
are 'eld up somewhere, or lorst their way, or something.* 

"X'onsense,' said Curzon. All his training, both military and social, had been 
directed against his showing any loss of composure before his inferiors in rank, 
even if those inferiors should actually be voicing his own fears. He stepped 
once more to the side of the hollow’ and stared out over the roiling plains. 
There was nothing to be seen except the w’hite shrapnel bursts. 

"Our orders w'as to find their flank,' said Browm, fidgeting with hi^ sword 
hill. "Looks to me more like as if they've found ours.' 

"X’onsense,' repeated Curzon. But just exactly where the Boer firing-line 
was 10 be found W’as more than he could say. Those infernal kopjes all looked 
alike to him. He looked once more along the line of skirmishers crouching 
among the rocks, and as he looked he saw, here and there, faces turned towards 
him. That was a bad sign, for men to be looking over their shoulders in the heat 
ol action. The men must be getting anxious. He could hardly blame them, 
seeing that they had been trained for years to look upon a battle as a series of 
charges knee to knee and lance in hand against a serried enemy. This lying 
down to be shot at by hidden enemies a mile off w’as foreign to their nature. It 
was his duty to steady them. 

"Stay here, sergeant-major,' he said. "You will take command if I'm hit.' 

He stepped out from the hollow, his sword at his side, his uniform spick and 
span, and walked in leisurely fashion along the firing-line. He spoke to the men 
by name, steadily and unemotionally, as he reached each in turn. He felt 
vaguely as he w’alked that a joke or two, something to raise a laugh, would be 
the most etifective method of address, but he never w’as able to joke, and as it 
w as his mere presence and unruffled demeanour acted as a tonic on the men. 
I'wice he spoke harshly. Once w’as when he found Trooper Haynes cowering 
behind rocks without making any attempt to return the fire, and once was 
when he found Trooper Maguire drinking from his water-bottle. \ 5 C'ater out 
here in the veld w’as a most precious possession, to be hoarded like a miser's 
gold, for w’hen there w’as no more water there w’ould be no fight left in the men. 

He w'alked down the line to one end; he walked back to the other. Sergeant- 
Major Browm, peeping out from his hollow, watched his officer's fearless 
passage, and, with the contrariness of human nature, found himself wishing he 
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was with him. Then, when Curzon was nearly back in safety again, Brown saw 
him suddenly swing right round. But next instant he was walking steadily 
down to the hollow, and only when he was out ot sight of the men did he sit 
down sharply. 

'Are you hit, sir?' asked Brown, all anxiety. 

'Yes. Don't let the men know. I'm still in command.' 

Brown hastily called the squadron first-aid corporal with his haversack ol 
dressings. They ripped open Curzon's coat and bound up the entrance and exit 
wounds. The destiny which directs the course of bullets had sent this one clean 
through the fleshy part of the shoulder without touching bone or artery or 
nerve. 

'I'm all right.' said Curzon manfully, getting to his feet and pulling his torn 
coat about him. The arrival of a crawling trooper interrupted Sergeant-Major 
Brown's protests. 

'Message from Sergeant Hancock, sir,' said the trooper. 'Ammunition's 
running short.' 

'Um' said Curzon thoughtfully, and a pause ensued while he digested the 
information. 

'There ain't fifty rounds left in our troop, sir,' supplemented the trooper, 
with the insistence of his class upon harrowing detail. 

'All right,' blazed Curzon irritably. 'All right. Get back to the line.' 

''Ave to do somethink now, sir,’ said Sergeant-Major Brown as the trooper 
crawled away. 

'Shut up and be quiet,' snapped Curzon. 

He was perfectly well aware that he must do something. As long as his men 
had cartridges to fire they would remain in good heart, but once ammunition 
failed he might expect any ugly incident to occur. There might be panic, or 
someone might show a white flag. 

'Trumpeter!' called Curzon, and the trumpeter leaped up to attention to 
receive his orders. 

The squadron came trailing back to the gully where the horses were waiting. 
The wounded were being assisted by their friends, but they were all depressed 
and ominously quiet. A few were swearing, using words of meaningless filth, 
under their breath. 

'What about the dead, sir?' asked Sergeant Hancock, saluting. 'The captain, 
sir?’ 

The regiment was still so unversed in war as to feel anxiety in the heat of 
action about the disposal of the dead-a reminiscence of the warfare against 
savage enemies which constituted the British Army’s sole recent experience. 
This new’ W’orry on top of all the others nearly broke Curzon dowm. He w’as on 
the point of blazing out with 'Blast the dead,’ but he managed to check himself. 
Such a violation of the Army's recent etiquette would mean trouble with the 
men. 

'I 11 see about that later. Get back into your place,’ he said. 'Prepare to 
mount!’ 

The squadron toliow'ed him down the ravine, the useless lances cocked up at 
each man s elbow*, amid a squeaking of leather and a clashing of iron hoofs on 
the rocks. Curzon s head was beginning to swim, w^hat with the loss of blood, 
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and the pain of his wound, and the strain he had undergone, and the heat of 
this gully. He had small enough idea of what he wanted to do~or at least he 
would not admit to himself that what he wanted was to make his way back to 
some area where the squadron would not be under fire and he might receive 
orders. The sense of isolation in the presence of an enemy of diabolical 
cunning and strength w^as overw^helming. He knew that he must not expose the 
squadron to fire while in retreat. The men w’ould begin to quicken their horses’ 
pace in that event-the walk would become a trot, the trot a gallop, and his 
professional reputation would be blasted. The gully they were in constituted at 
least a shelter from the deadly hail of bullets. 

The gully changed direction more than once. Soon Curzon had no idea 
where he was, nor w- hither he was going, but he was too tired and in too much 
pain to think clearly. The distant gun-fire seemed to roll about inside his skull. 
He drooped in his saddle and with difficulty straightened himself up. The 
fortunate gully continued a long w^ay instead of coming to a rapid indefinite 
end as most gullies did in that parched plain, and the men-and Sergeant- 
Major Browm-were content to follow^ him without question. The sun was by 
now w^ell dowm tow’ards the horizon, and they w^ere in the shade. 

It w^as in fact the sight of the blaze of light w^hich w^as reflected from the level 
plain in front which roused Curzon to the realization that the gully was about 
to end beyond the tangle of rocks just in front. He turned in his saddle and held 
up his hand to the column of men behind; they came sleepily to a halt, the 
horses cannoning into the hind-quarters of the horses in front, and then 
Curzon urged his horse cautiously forw^ard, his trumpeter close behind. 

Peering from the shelter of the rocks, Curzon beheld the finest spectacle 
w'hich could gladden the eyes of a cavalry officer. The gully had led him, all 
unaw^are, actually behind the flank of the Boer position. Half a mile in front of 
him, sited with Boer cunning on the reverse slope of a fold in the ground, w^as a 
battery of field guns sunk in shallow^ pits, the guns’ crew^s clearly visible round 
them. There w^ere groups of tethered ponies. There w^as a hint of rifle trenches 
far in front of the guns, and behind the guns w’ere w’agons and mounted staffs. 
There was all the \Tilnerable exposed confusion alw^ays to be found behind a 
firing-line, and he and his squadron w’as within easy charging distance of it all, 
their presence unsuspected. 

Curzon fought dowm the nightmare feeling of unreality’ w’hich w'as stealing 
over him. He filed the squadron out of the gully and brought it up into line 
before any Boer had noticed them. Then, forgetting to draw* his sw’ord, he set 
his spurs into his horse and rode steadily, three lengths in front of his charging 
line, straight at the guns. The trumpeters pealed the charge as the pace 
quickened. 

No undisciplined militia force could withstand the shock of an imexpected 
attack from the flank, however small the force which delivered it. The Boer 
defence w’hich had all day held up the English attack collapsed like a pricked 
balloon. The whole space was black with men running for their ponies. Out on 
the open plain where the sweltering English infantry had barely been 
maintaining their firing-lines the officers sensed wffiat was happening. Some 
noticed the slackening of the Boer fire. Some saw the Boers rise out of their 
invisible trenches and run. One officer heard the cavalry trumpets faint and 
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sweet through the heated air. He yelled to his bugler to sound the charge. The 
skirmishing line rose up from flank to flank as bugler after bugler took up the 
call. Curzon had brought them the last necessary impetus for the attack. They 
poured over the Boer lines to where Curzon, his sword still in its sheath, was 
sitting dazed upon his horse amid the captured guns. 

The Battle of \’oIkslaagte-a very great battle in the eyes of the British public 
ot 1S99, wherein nearly five thousand men had been engaged a side- was won, 
and Curzon was marked for his captaincy and the D.S.O. He was not a man of 
dreams, but even if he had been, his wildest dreams would not have envisaged 
the future command of a hundred thousand British soldiers-nor the bathchair 
on Bournemouth promenade. 


2 


To Curzon the rest of the South African War was a time of tedium and 
weariness. His wound kept him in hospital during the Black Week, while 
England mourned three coincident defeats inflicted by an enemy whom she 
had begun to regard as already at her mercy. He w'as only convalescent during 
Robert's triumphant advance to Pretoria. He found himself second-in- 
command of a detail of recruits and reservists on the long and vulnerable line 
of communications when the period of great battles had come to an end. 

There were months of tedium, of army biscuit and tough beefj of scant water 
and no tobacco. There were sometimes w’eeks of desperate marching, when the 
horses died and the men grumbled and the elusive enemy escaped by some new 
device from the net which had been drawn round him. There were days of 
scorching sun and nights of bitter cold. There was water discipline to be 
enforced so as to prevent the men from drinking from the polluted supplies 
which crammed the hospitals with cases of enteric fever. There was the 
continuous nagging difficulty of obtaining fodder so as to keep horses in a 
condition to satisfy the exacting demands of column commanders. There were 
six occasions in eighteen months during which Curzon heard once more the 
sizzle and crack of bullets overhead, but he did not set eyes on an 
enemy-except prisoners-during that period. Altogether it was a time of 
inconceivable dreariness and monotony. 

But it could not be said that Curzon was actively unhappy. He was not of the 
type to chaie at monotony. The dreariness of an officers' mess of only tw’o or 
three members did not react seriously upon him- he was not a man who needed 
mental diversion. His chill reserve and ingrained frigid good manners kept 
him out ot mess-room squabbles when nerves were fraying and tempers were 
on edge; besides, a good many of the officers who came out towards the end of 
the war were not gentlemen and were not worth troubling one's mind about. 
\ et all the same, it was pleasant when the war ended at last, and Curzon could 
say good-bye to the mixed rabble of mounted infantry who had made up the 
column to which he was second-in-command. 
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He rejoined the Twenty-second Lancers at Cape l\^wn~all the ^cuad^•^^ 
together again for the tirst time for two years-and sailed for home. I'he new 
king himself reviewed them after their arrival, having granted them time 
eno ugh to discard their khaki and put on again the glories of blue and gold, 
>chap^ka and plume, lance pennons and embroidered saddle-cloths. I'hen 
:he\ settled down in their barracks with the fixed determination as the 
Colonel expressed it, setting his lips lirmly of ‘teaching the men to he soldiers 
again.' 

'I'he pleasure of that return to England was intense enough, even to a man as 
‘-elf-contained as Curzon. There were green helds to see, and hedgerows, and 
there was the imminent prospect of hunting. And there were musical comedies 
to go to, and good food to eat, and pretty women to be seen in every street, and 
the Leicester Lounge to visit, with a thrill reminiscent of old Sandhurst days. 
And there was the homage of society to the returned warriors to be 
received-although that was not quite as fulsome as it might have been, because 
public enthusiasm had begun to decline slowly since the relief of Mafeking, 
and there was actually a fair proportion of people who had forgotten the 
reported details of the Battle of Volkslaagte. 

There was naturally one man who knew all about it-a portly, kindly 
gentleman with a keen blue eye and a deep guttural voice u ho had been known 
as H.R.H. at the time when the Lancers had been ordered to South Africa, but 
who was now King of England. He said several kindly words to Curzon at the 
investiture to which Curzon was summoned by the Lord Chamberlain. And 
Curzon bowed and stammered as he received his D.S.O.-he was not a man 
made for courts and palaces. In the intimacy of his hotel bedroom he had tell 
thrilled and pleased with himself in his Lancer full dress, with his plastron and 
his schapska, his gold lace and glittering boots and sword, and he had even 
found a sneaking pleasure in the stir among the people on the pavement as he 
walked out to get into the waiting cab, but his knees knocked and his throat 
dried up in Buckingham Palace. 

On the same leave Curzon had in duty-bound to go and visit Aunt Kate, w ho 
lived in Brixton. The late Mr Curzon, Captain Herbert Curzon's father, had 
married a trifle beneath him, and his w^ife's sister had married a trifle beneath 
her. and the Mr Cole w'hom she had married had not met with much success in 
life, and after marriage xMr Curzon had met with much, so that the gap 
between Curzon and his only surviving relatives- between the Captain in the 
Duke of Suffolk's Own and the hard-up city clerk with his swarm of shrieking 
chiidren-was wide and far too deep to plumb. Curzon drove to Brixton in a 
cab, and the appearance of the cab caused as much excitement in that street as 
did his full-dress uniform in the 'SK'est End. Aunt Kate opened the door to 
him-a paint-blistered door at the end of a tile path three yards long, leading 
from a gate in the iron railings past a few’ depressed laurels in the tiny ‘front 
garden.' Aunt Kate w’as momentarily disconcerted at the sight of the w’eli- 
dressed gentleman w’ho had rat-tat-tatted on her door, but she recovered 
herself. 

‘\\"hy, it's Bertie,' she said. 'Come in, dear. Uncle Stanley ought to be home 
soon. Come in here and sit dowm. Maud! Dick! Gertie! Here's your cousin 
Bertie home from South Africa!' 
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The shabby children came clustering into the shabby parlour; at first they 
were shy and constrained, and when the constraint wore off they grew riotous^ 
making conversation difficult and hindering Aunt Kate in her effort to extract 
from her nephew details of his visit to Buckingham Palace. 

"What's it like in there?' she asked. "Is it all gold? I suppose there's cut-glass 
chandeliers?' 

Curzon had not the least idea. And — 

"Did the king really speak to you? What was he wearing?' 

"Field-Marshal's uniform.' said Curzon briefly. 

‘Of course, you've been presented to him before, when you went into the 
Army.' said Aunt Kate enviously. ‘That was in the dear queen's time.' 

‘Yes.' said Curzon. 

‘It must be lovely to know all these people,' said Aunt Kate. ‘Are there any 
lords in your regiment now?' 

‘Yes.' said Curzon. ‘One or two.' 

It was irritating, because he himself found secret pleasure in serving in the 
same regiments as lords, and in addressing them without their titles, but the 
pleasure was all spoilt now at finding that Aunt Kate w^as of the same mind. 

More irritating still was the arrival of Stanley Cole, Aunt Kate's husband, 
whom Curzon felt he could not possibly address now’ as ‘Uncle Stanley*, 
although he had done so as a boy. xMr Cole was an uncompromising Radical, 
and no respecter of persons, as he was ready to inform anyone. 

‘I didn't 'old with your doings in South Africa,' he announced, almost 
before he was seated. ‘I didn't 'old with them at all, and I said so all along, 
didn't ought to 'ave fought with the Boers in the first place. And burning 
farms, and those concentration camps. Sheer wickedness, that was. You 
shouldn't have done it. you know, Bertie.’ 

Curzon. with an effort, maintained an appearance of mild good manners, 
and pointed out that all he had done was to obey orders. 

‘Orders! YesI It's all a system. That's wffiat it is.' 

Mr Cole seemed to think that in this case the w’ord ‘system' w’as deeply 
condemnatory-to Curzon, of course, the w’ord w'as, if an\i:hing, of the 
opposite implication. He w’as roused far enough to suggest to his uncle that if 
he had undergone the discomforts of two years of guerrilla w’arfare he might 
not be so particular as to the methods employed to suppress it. 

"I wouldn't have gone,' said Air Cole. "Not if the^’ had tried to make me. 
Lord Roberts, now’. 'E's trying to introduce conscription. Ought to 'ave more 
sense. And now’ there's all this talk about a big Navy. Big fiddlestick!' 

There was clearly no ground at all which w’as common to Air Cole and his 
nephew' by marriage. 

‘Look at the rise in the income tax!' said Mr Cole. "Tw’o shillings in the 
pound! Peace, retrenchment, and reform. That’s w’hat we w’ant. And a sane 
Government, and no protection.' 

Curzon might have replied that Air Cole had nothing to complain about in 
the matter ot income tax. seeing that his income was clearly below' the taxable 
limit, but his good manners w’ould not permit him to say so w’hile he was 
conscious of his own seven hundred a year from his private means. Instead, he 
rose to go. apologizing for the briefness of his visit and pleading further urgent 



n^atters demanding his aticntion. He declined the tea which Aunt Kate 
reiatedly remembered to offer him; he said truthfully enough, that he never 
had tea. and the children goggled up in surprise at a man who could lightly 
decline tea, and Aunt Kate said. 'You'll be going to have late dinner. I 
suppose.’ 

She accompanied him to the door. 

‘Good-bye, then, Bertie,' she said. ‘It was nice ot you to come. W’eT: he 
seeing you again soon, I suppose?' 

‘Yes, of course,' said Curzon. and he knew it was a lie as he said it. that he 
v.ou]d never be able to bring himself again to penetrate into Brixton. He 
thought the lie had succeeded, if he thought about it at all, but Aunt Kate 
dabbed furtively at her eyes before she went back into the parlour to talk over 
the visitor with her family. She knew perfectly well that she would never see 
‘Lily’s boy' again. 

Meanwhile Curzon, out in the cabless suburban street, had to moke his way 
on foot to the main road to some means ot conveyance to take him back to his 
hotel. Before he took a cab he was constrained to go into a saloon bar and order 
himself a large whisky-and-soda, and while he drank it he had to mop hii 
lorehead and run his lingers round underneath his collar as recollections of his 
visit surged up within him. He thanked God fervently that he was an orphan, 
that he was an only child, and that his father was an only child, and that his 
mother had had only one sister. He thanked God that his father's speculations 
in Mincing Lane had been early successful, so that preparatory school and 
Haileybury and Sandhurst had come naturally to his son. 

In a moment of shuddering self-revelation he realized that in other 
circumstances it might have been just possible that he should have breathed 
naturally in the air of Brixton. W'orse still he felt for a nauseating moment that 
in that environment he too might have been uncertain with his aitches and 
spoken about late dinner in a respectful tone of voice. It was bad enough to 
remember that as a child he had lived in Bayswater-although he could only 
just remember it, as they had early moved to Lancaster Gate. He had ridden in 
the Park then, and his father had already decided that he should go into the 
Army and, if possible, into the cavalry among the real swells. 

He could remember his father using that very expression, and he could 
remember his father's innocent pride in him at Sandhurst and when he had 
received his commission in the Duke of Suffolk's Own. Curzon struggled for a 
moment— so black was his mood-with the realization that the Twenty-second 
Lancers was not really a crack regiment. He could condescend to infantrymen 
and native Indian army-poor devils— of course, but he knew pertectly well 
when he came to admit it to himselL as on this black occasion, that the 
Households and Horse Gunners and people like the Second Dragoons could 
condescend to him in their turn. 

His father, of course, could not appreciate these distinctions and could have 
no realization that it was impossible for a son of a Mincing Lane merchant to 
obtain a nomination to one of these exclusive regiments. 

Perhaps it was as well that the old man had died when he did, leaving his 
twenty-year-old son the whole of his fortune- W‘hen his partnership had been 
realized and everything safely invested it brought in seven hundred a year. 
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jn liundroo a \car uas rather on the small side, regarded as the private 
mean^ I't a eavuiry subaltern, bur it sufficed, and as during the South African 
War he had been unubie to spend even his pay, he was clear of debt tor once, 
and couid look loruard t'^'' a good time. 

I'he uorld growing rv^^ier again now, with his second whisky-and-soda 
ir^ide him. He \la'^ able to light a cigar and plan his evening. By the time his 
cab had carried h:m up to town he was able to change into dress clothes 
without cn s^ing his mind even once that in other circumstances to change 
might not ha^e been so muen ot a matter of course. 



'i'here were twelve years of peace between the two wars. It was those twelve 
years which saw Herbert Curzon undergo transformation from a young man 
into a imddie-aged. trom a subaltern into a senior major ot cavalry. A complete 
record in detail ot those twelve years would need twelve years in the telling to 
do it justice, so as to make it perfectly plain that nothing whatever happened 
during those twelve years; the professional life of an officer in a regiment of 
cavalry ot the line is likely to be uneventful and Curzon was of the type which 
has no other life to record. 

I'hey were twelve years of mess and orderly room; twelve years of inspection 
ot horses* leet and of inquiry why Trooper Jones had been for three days 
absent without leave. Perhaps the clue to Curzon's development during this 
time is given by his desire to conform to type^ and that desire is perhaps rooted 
toc' deep lor examination. Presumably preparatory school and Haileybury and 
Sandhurst had something to do with it. Frequently it is assumed that it is 
inherent in the English character to wish not to appear different from one's 
fellowb. bur that is a bold assumption to make regarding a nation which has 
produced more original personalities than any other in modern times. It is 
sater to assume that the boldness and insensitiveness which is found 
sporadically among the English have developed despite all the influences 
which are brought to bear to nip them in the bud, and are therefore, should 
they survive to bear fruits, plants of sturdy growth. 

Whether or not Herbert Curzon w*ould have displayed originality, even 
eccentricity, if he had been brought up in another environment- in that of his 
cousins, Maudie and Gertie and Dick Cole, for instance— it is impossible to 
say. It sounds inconceivable to those of us who know’ him now’, but it might be 
so. There can be no doubt w’hatever, on the other hand, that during the middle 
periiHl ot his lite Curzon w as distinguished by nothing more than his desire to 
be undistinguishabie. The things w’hich he did, he did because other people 
had done before him, and if a tactful person had been able to persuade him to 
dclend himsell for so doing he could only have said that to him that appeared 
an entirely adequate reason tor doing them. 

^ hen as a senior captain in the regiment he quelled with crushing rudeness 
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the ^elt-a^scriivcncss ol some newly arrived suba.icrn :n th.* .:.i n. : 

Jw '•o irom any tccling ot personal animosiu u v.ard^ :hw m e.ie'ti. n 
u.ihoegh the wart could not help ieeling that this wa^ the ea'-e , ha* re.aU-w 
^en:or captains have always quelled selt-asseni\c young ^uraitern^. 

He v*as a firm supporter ot the rule that protessional subiects <h.. uh: n. -i re 
d’ocusNcd in the mess. \\”hethcr the subject rashly brought up v,a^ *l'he 
d aetzeai hmplswment of Cavalry in the Next \\'ar‘ or the new regulations 
regarding heelropes, Curzon was always on the side ot propriety, and <d\\ te» :i 
that the discu>sion was short-lived. It did not matter to him-probably he did 
Hv'i know-that the convention prohibiting the discussion in me>^ ol 
professional matters and of women dated back to the days ot duelling, aitd that 
th.:se two subjects about which men are more likely to grow angry had been 
barred then out ot an instinct of self-preservation. It was suiheient to him that 
the convention was established; it was that fact which jusiitied the convention. 

And that his conviction was sincere in this respect was obvious. No one who 
knew him could possibly doubt that he would far rather receive another w ound 
us bad as the one at Volkslaggte-more. that he would far rather go again 
thrv'ugh ail the mental agony of Volkslaagtc-than appear in public wearing a 
bowler hat and a morning coat. Even if he had thought such a combination 
beautiful and he really never stopped to wonder whether anything was 
beautirul or not he could not have worn it; indeed, it is dilhcult to imagine 
ain thing which would have induced him to do so. The example of the royal 
ramiiy over a series of years might have contrived it. but even then he would 
have been hiied with misgivings. 

The teeling of distaste for everything not dene by the majority ot those 
among whom he moved . wherever this feeling originated, in the germ or in the 
womb or at school, or in the xArmtf had its etiect, too. on his professional 
career. The majority of his fellows did not apply to go through the Staff 
College; therefore he did not apply. There was only a small proportion of 
offeers who by their ebullient personalities attracted the attention of their 
seniors; therefore Curzon made no effort to be ebullient in his 
personality-quite apart from his dislike of attracting attention. 

These pushful, forceful persons had a black mark set against them in 
Curzon's mind for another reason as well, distinct although closely connected. 
They disturbed the steady even tenor of life which it was right and proper to 
expect. If routine made life more comfortable and respectable Just as did the 
prohibition of shop in mess) the man who disturbed that routine was an enemy 
ot society. More than that, no man had any right whatever to upset the 
arrangements of his seniors. 

There was a very painful occasion when Curzon was commanding a 
squadron and had just arranged a much-desired shooting ieave-it was during 
the five years that the regiment was stationed in India. Squires, his senior 
captain, came to him in high spirits., and announced that the Office had at 
last seen fit to sanction his application for the Staff College; he would be 
leaving in a month. Curzon's face fell. A month from now his leave was due; a 
fortnight from now would arrive the new draft of recruits and remounts -hairy 
of heel all of them, as years of experience of recruits and remounts had taught 
him to expect. He had counted on Squires to get them into shape; Squires 
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could be relied upon to keep the squadron up to the mark ; as Curzon frankly 
admitted to himself better than any of the remaining officers. Curzon had no 
hesitation when it came to choosing between the squadron and his leave. He 
must postpone his shooting, and he had been looking forward so much to the 
thrill and danger of following a gaur through blind cover. 

Hf the orders come through, of course you must gof said Curzon. ^But it's 
devilishly inconsiderate of you. Squires. I'll have to disappoint Alarknve and 
Colonel ^?('ebb.' 

^Blame the \V”ar Office, don't blame mef said Squires lightly, but of course it 
was Squires whom Curzon really blamed. The situation w’ould never have 
arisen if he had not made his untimely application. It was years before Curzon 
could meet without instinctive distrust officers with p.s.c. after their name. 

That may have been at the root of Curzon's distrust of theorists about war. 
It was not often that Curzon could be brought to discuss the theory of war 
although he would argue gladly about its practical details, such as the most 
suitable ration of fodder or the pros and cons of a bit and snaffle. But apart 
from this distrust of theorists because of their tendency to be different, there 
was also the more obvious reason that the majority of theorists were mad as 
hatters, or even madder. As soon as any man started to talk about the theory of 
war one could be nearly sure that he would bring forward some idiotic 
suggestion, to the effect that cavalry had had its day and that dismounted 
action was all that could be expected of it, or that machine-guns and barbed 
wire had wrought a fundamental change in tactics., or even-wildest lunacy of 
ail-that these rattletrap aeroplanes were going to be of some military value in 
the next war. 

There was even a feather-brained subaltern in Curzon's regiment who 
voiunianly, in his misguided enthusiasm, quitted the ranks of the Twenty- 
second Lancers, the Duke of Suffolk's Owm, to serve in the Royal Flying 
Corps. He actually had the infernal impudence to suggest to the senior major 
his regiment, a man with ribbons on his breast, wffio had seen real lighting, 
and who had w'on the Battle of Volkslaagte by a cavalry charge, that the time 
at hand when aeroplane reconnaissance w^ould usurp the last useful 
furxCtion wiiich could be performed by cavalry. ''X'hen Major Curzon, simply 
boiling with fury at this treachery, fell back on the sole argument which 
occurred to him at the moment, and accused him of assailing the honour of the 
regiment with all its glorious traditions, he declared light-heartedly that he 
would far sooner serve in an arm with only a future than in one with only a 
past, and that he had no intention whatever of saying anything to the discredit 
ol a regiment which was cut to pieces at \X'aterioo because they did not know 
when to stop charging, and that Major Curzon's argument W'as a non scquhur 
anyway , 

W’ith that he took his departure, leaving the major livid with rage; it w’as 
agony to the major that the young man's contidential report from the regiment 
had already g<.'ne in to the \X'ar Office and could not be recalled for alteration 
as the young man had been well aware . Curzon could only fume and mutter, 
complaining to himself that the Army w'as not what it W’as, that the manners of 
the ntwv generation w’ere infinitely worse than w hen he was a young man, and 
that their ideas were dangerously subversive of everything w’orth preserving. 
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vanw nnie. He wa** the >ou: honour: he could be guil:\ nn meannw^'C', 
’v\ cn boggling a: those w h:ch cvnventiio penron- . He w ouid give h:s Ih-w r : v-*_' 
nieal- he stood for. and would be happ> if the opp^ertunit} presented it^eln H> 
ra:not>m was a real and living force, even ii it^ ^ymbo^ were child>h. Ii> 
vourage was unjlinching. I’he necessity ol assuming responsibility troubled 
him no mvTe than the necessity c^f breathing. He could adminiNter the 
rcgulatioPxS of his service with an impartiality and a practised lenicnc} 
admirably suited tc the needs of the dass of man for which tiw^^e regulation-- 
were drawn up. He shirked no duty, however tedious or inci:n\enient; it did 
not even occur to him to try to do so. He would never allow the instinctive 
deference which he teit towards great names and oid lineage to influence him in 
the cMccutism of anything he conceived to be his duty. I’he man with a claim cn 
his triendship cc'uld make any demand upon his generc^sity. And while the 
breath was in his bc^dy he would not falter in the face of di5:cult:e>. 

S<: much for an analysis of Curzon's character at the time w hen he was about 
to become one of the instruments of descin\ . Yet there i? something sinister in 
the coincidence that when destiny had so much to do she should find tools of 
such high quality ready to hand. It might have reen-theugh it w ould be a hold 
man who would say so-more advantageous for England it the British Army 
had not been quite so full of men of high rank w’ho were so read; for 
responsibility, so unflinchingly devoted to their duty, so unmoved in the face 
A difficulties, of such unfaltering courage. 

It might be so. But in recounting the career of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Herbert Curzon it w ould be incongruous to dwell on "mays* or ‘mights'. I'here 
are more deflnite matters to record in describing the drama of his rise. 


4 

The first step came even before the declaration of war, during the ren^e forty- 
eight hours which follow’ed mobilization. Curzon was in the stables 
supervising the arrival of the remounts which were streaming in when a 
troe‘per came running up to him and saluted. 

‘Colonefs compliments, sir, and w'ould you mind coming and speaking to 
him for a minute.' 

Curzon found the Colonel alone-he had passed the adjutant emerging as he 
cntcred-and the Colonel W’as standing erect with an opened letter in hi,s hand. 
His face was the same colour as the paper he held. 

‘You're in command of the regiment, Curzon,* said the Colonel. 

T-I beg your pardon, sir?' said Curzon. 
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'You heard what I said,' snapped the Colonel, and then recovered himscif 
with an effort and went on with pathetic calm. 'These are \\”ar Office orders. 
You arc to take command of the regiment with the temporary rank of 
Lieutenant-Cokmel. I suppose it'll be in the Gazette tomorrow.' 

'And w'nat about you, sir?' asked Curzon. 

'I? Oh, I'm being given command of a brigade of yeomanry. Up in the 
Northern Command somewhere.' 

'Got>d God!' said Curzon, genuinely moved. 

'Yes, yci^manry, man,' blazed the Colonel. 'Yokels on plough horses. It'll 
take a year to do anything with them at all, and the war'll be over in three 
months. And; cu are to take the regiment overseas." 

'I'm damned sorry, sir,' said Curzon, trying his best to soften the blow, 'but 
It's promotion for you, after ail.* 

'Promotion? W'ho cares a damn about promotion? I wanted to go with the 
regiment. You'll look after them, won't you, Curzon?' 

'Of course I will, sir.* 

'You'll be in France in a fortnight.' 

'France, sir?' said Curzon, mildly surprised. The destination of the 
Expeditionary Force had been an object of some speculation. It might possibly 
have been Belgium or Schleswig. 

'Yes,' said the Colonel. 'Of course, you don't know about that. It's in the 
secret mobilization orders for commanding officers. You had better start 
reading them now, hadn't you? The British Army comes up on the left of the 
French. Aiaubeuge, and thereabouts. Here you are.' 

That moment when he was given the printed sheets, marked ^Most Secret. 
For Commanding Officers ot Cavalry Units Only', was to Curzon the most 
important and \ itai ot his career. It marked the finite change trom a junior 
officer's position to a senior officer's. It was the opening of the door to real 
promotion. It made it possible that the end of the war would find him a 
General. Naturally it was not given to Curzon to foresee that before the war 
should end he would be in command of more men than Wellington or 
Aiarlborough ever commanded in the field. And he never knew to what 
lortunate combination of circumstances he owed this most fortunate bit of 
promotion, tor the secrets ot War Office patronage are impenetrable. Of 
course, the memory of the Battle of Volksiaagte had something to do with it. 
But presumably someone in the War Office had marked the fact that the 
Colonel ot the Twenty-second Lancers was verging on the age of retirement 
and had debated whether it would not be better for the regiment to be 
commanded b\ a torcetul younger man, and at the same time the question of 
the yeomanry^ brigade command had arisen, so that Curzon' s promotion had 
soi\ed a double difficulty. It maintained a reputable trainer of peace-time 
ca\ alr\ in a situation where his talents could be usefully employed, and it gave 
a man of proved ability in war a command in which he would find full scope. 

If Curzon had had time to think about it at all, and if his self-conscious 
modesty had pejmitred it, he would undoubtedly have attributed these 
motives to the War Office; and as it was, his subconscious approval of them 
sent up his opinion of the Higher Command a good many degrees. Aloreover, 
t IS appro\ai ot his was heightened by the marvellous way in which 
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an.xiery aK^n: the efficiency of the reciment sp-mg nr-r at ah from th^ 
eor:> ’deration that his professional furore depended upon it 'bhe 'ob was there 
"o be done, and done wed, and it was his business to do it. Somewhere v irhin 
h:^ inarticuiate depths was the feeling that England's fuiiire turned to some 
small extent upon his elforts. but he couid not put that feeling into uord** even 
" ’ himself. He could faintly voice his feelings regarding the credit of the Army, 
and of the cavalry arm in particular. He could speak and think freelv abo’ur the 
honour of the regiment, because that was a subiect people did speak about. But 
he could ru't speak of England; not even of the King-in iust the same way the 
inarticulate regiment which followed its inarticulate colonel sang popular 
ballads instead of hymns to the Motherland. 


Someone in London had done his work extra. ordinarily v: 
had been a mobilb.arion like this in all British h:>tory. In c. 
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na^t with the 


methods of the past, which had scraped units together fr. m all parts and hung 
them pell-mell on to the Continental shore, without gi:n^ or transport or 
cavalry like \X'el!ington in Portugal, or to die of disease and privaticn like the 
Army in the Crimea, the present system had built up a real Army ready for 
anything, and had means and arrangements perfected to put that Army ashore, 
laeking absolutely nothing which might contribute to its efficiency and it> 


mobilirv. 


One morning at dawn Curzon's seiwant called him exceptionally early; that 
sam.e evening Curzon was on the quay at Le Havre supervising the 
di -embarkation of the horses. That day had for Curzon a sort of dream-like 
quality; certain details stood out with extraordinary clarity although the 
ceneral effect was blurred and unreal. All his life Ciirzon could remember the 
faces of the officers whom he had ordered to remain with the depot squadron, 
looking on unhappily at the dawn parade, while the band played "Csod Save the 
King', and the men cheered themselves hoarse. He remembered the fussy self- 
importance of Carruthers, the brigade-major, who came galloping up to the 
railway sidings at which the regiment was entraining, to be greeted with cool 
se]f-c\>nhdence by X'alentine. the adjutant, who had every detail of the 
bu>iness at his fingers' ends. There was the lunch on board the transport, 
interrupted by the flight overhead of a non-rigid airship which formed pan of 
the estVTi. And then, finally, the landing at Le Havre, and the business of 
getting men and horses into their billets, and someone here had done his work 
again so efficiently that there was no need for Curzon to recall to himself the 
cavalry colonel's active service maxim: ‘Feed the horses before the men, and 
!he men before the officers, and the officers before yourself.' 

The feeling of unreality persisted during the long train iourney which 
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‘.,'lk<v,cd. The conveyance of the three thousand horses which belonged to the 
brigade was a business metiably tedious. Feeding and watering the horses took 
up nnich time, and the men needed to have a sharp eye kept on them, because 
e\ cry one in France seemed to have entered into a conspiracy to make the men 
drunk-there v.as tree wine tov them wherever they came in contact with 
civilians, and the young soldiers drank in ignorance of its potency and the old 
soldiers drank with delighted appreciatum. 

Can'.on could not understand the French which the civilians talked with 
such Ji'Ct acerting readiness. He had early formed a theory that French could 
onh' be spoken by people with a malformed larynx, and in his lew visits to 
Paris he liad always managed very well without knowing French; in lact he had 
been known to declare that ‘everyone in France knows English.' That this was 
n>‘t the CLisc was spcL-dily shown in frequent contacts with village /^uires and 
with Frun jh raiiway oliiciais, but Curzon did not allow the tact to distress him. 
^*alcntIn. spoke good French, and so did half a dozen of the other officers. It 
was sufficient U.^r Curzon to give orders about what was to be said-in fact an 
inattentive observer of Curzon's impassive countenance would never have 
guessed at his ignorance of the language. 

Then at last, on a day of sweltering sunshine, the regiment detrained in some 
gloomy sidings in the heart of a manufacturing and mining district. The 
brigade tormed a column ot sections two miles long on a dreary-paved road 
and began to move along it, with halts and delays as orders came in afresh. The 
officers were bubbling with excitement, looking keenly at their maps and 
scanning the countryside eagerly to see if it would be suitable for mounted 
action: and in that they were disappointed. There were slag heaps and 
enclosures. There was barbed wire in the hedges, and there were deep, muddy 
ditches-there could be no hell-for-leather charging, ten squadrons together, 
on this terrain. 

Curzon rode at the head ot his regiment. Frequently he turned and looked 
back along the long column of sections, the khaki-clad men and the winding 
caterpiliar of iance points. Try after seif-conirol as he would, his heart 
persisted in beating faster. He even noticed a slight trembling of his hands as 
he held his reins, which was a symptom which roused his self-contempt and 
made him spurn himself as being as excitable as a woman. The Brigadier, 
riding along the column, reined in beside him for a moment and dropped a 
compliment about the condition of the regiment, but the brief conversation 
wa^ suddenly interrupted by the roar of artillery close ahead. The General 
galk)pcd forward to be on hand when orders should arrive, and Curzon was left 
riding wordlessly with Valentine at his elbow, waiting with ail his acquired 
taciturnity for the moment of action. 

Unhappily it was not given to the Twenty-second Lancers to distinguish 
themselves at Mens. To this day, when Curzon can be induced to talk about 
his experiences in the war, he always slurs over the opening period. Other 
regiments, more fortunate, fought real cavalry actions-but they were 
divisional cavalr\ or part of the brigade out on the left, who were lucky in 
encountering German cavalry of like mind to themselves, without wanton 
inicrterence by cyclists or intantry. Curzon’s brigade stayed in reserve behind 
the hne while the Battle of *\lons was being fought. Twice during that dreary 
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day, they were moved hither and thither as the fortune of the battle in their 
front swayed back and forth. They heard the wild roar of the firing; they saw 
the river of wounded flowing back past them, and they saw the British batteries 
in action, but that was all. Even the Brigadier knew no more than they, until, 
towards evening, the wounded told them that Mons had been lost to a 
converging attack by overwhelming numbers. Night fell with the men in 
bivouac; the general opinion was that next day would see a great counter- 
attack in which the cavalry would find its opportunity. 

Curzon lay down to sleep in the shelter of a hedge; he did not share the 
opinion of his officers, but neither could be oppose it. That feeling of unreality 
still held him fast, numbing the action of his mind. It was absurd to feel as he 
did, if these things were not really happening, as if nothing w^ould ever happen, 
and yet he could not shake himself free from the feeling. Then he was wakened 
with a start in the darkness by someone shaking his shoulder. 

'Orders, sir,’ said Valentine’s voice. 

He read the scrap of paper by the light of the electric torch which Valentine 
held. It told him briefly that the brigade was to form on the road preparatory to 
a fresh march-nothing more. 

'Get the regiment ready to move off at once,’ he said, forcing himself into 
w^akefulness. 

There was a rush and bustle in the darkness, the whinnying of horses and the 
clattering of hoofs as the troopers, stupid with cold and sleep, prepared for the 
march. There was an interminable delay as the brigade formed up on the road, 
and dawn was just breaking as the march began. The march went on for eleven 
mortal days. 

Curzon remembered little enough about those eleven days. At first there was 
a sense of shame and disappointment, for the British Army was in retreat, and 
the Twenty-second Lancers were near the head of the column, while far in the 
rear the boom and volleying of the guns told how the rearguard was still hotly 
engaged. But as the retreat went on the artillery fire waned, and exhaustion 
increased. Every day was one of blazing sun and suffocating dust. Sometimes 
the marches were prolonged far into the night; sometimes they began long 
before day was come, so that the men fell asleep in their saddles. The horses 
fell away in condition until even Curzon’s fine, black hunter could hardly be 
forced into a trot by the stab of the sharpened spurs into his thick-coated 
flanks. The trim khaki uniforms were stained and untidy; beards sprouted on 
every cheek. Every day saw the number of absentees increase-two or three one 
day, ten or twelve the next, twenty or thirty the next, as the horses broke down 
and the regimental bad characters drank themselves into stupor to forget their 
fatigue. In the rear of the regiment trailed a little band of dismounted men, 
limping along with blistered feet under the burden of as much of their cavalry 
equipment as they could carry. Curzon scanned the nightly lists of missing 
with dumb horror. At the halts he hobbled stiffly among the men, exhorting 
them to the best of his limited ability to keep moving for the honour of the 
regiment, but something more than dust dried up his throat, and he 
was nor a good enough actor to conceal entirely the despondency which was 
overpowering him. 

Then there came a blessed day when the orders to continue the retreat were 
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countermanded at the very moment when the brigade was formed up on the 
road. A moment later the Krigadier himself came up. tie could gi\e Curzon no 
reason for the change, but after half an hour's wait he gave permission for the 
regiment to fall out. I'here were pleasant meadows there, marshy presumably 
in winter, but hardly damp at the moment, by the side of a little stream of black 
water. They had a whole day of rest in those meadows. They cleaned and 
polished and shaved. As many as forty stragglers came drifting in during the 
morning-they had not been permanently lost, but, having lallen out for a 
moment, they had got jammed in the column farther to the rear and had never 
been able to rejoin. Everybody’s spirits rose amazingly during those sunny 
hours. The Quartermaster-General’s department achieved its daily miracle 
and heaped rations upon them, so that the men drank quarts of tea, brewed 
over bivouac fires, and then slept in heaps all over the meadows. 

Curzon was able to find time to sit in his portable bath in a screened corner 
of the field, and to shave himself carefully and to cut his ragged moustache into 
Its trim Lancer shape again-it was that afternoon that he first noticed grey- 
hairs in it (there had been a few in his temples for some time nowj and 
characteristically it never occurred to him to attribute their presence to the 
fatigues and anxieties of the last month. One servant brushed his clothes, the 
other groomed his horse, until by late afternoon Curzon, for the first time since 
he landed in France, began to feci his old efficient clear-thinking self again. 

A motor-cyclist with a blue and white brassard came tearing along the road 
and stopped his machine at the entrance to the field. Valentine tore his 
dispatch from him and came running across the grass to Curzon. 

'Are we going to advance, sir?’ he asked eagerly, and Curzon nodded as he 
read the orders. 

‘Trumpeter!’ yelled Valentine, all on fire with excitement. 

The w'hole regiment seemed to have caught the inleetion, lor as soon as the 
men saw that the column was headed back the way they had come they began 
to cheer, and went on cheering madly for several minutes as they got under 
way. They went back up the white road, over the little bridge with its R.E. 
demolition party still waiting, and forward towards where the distant low 
muttering of the guns was beginning to inerease in volume and rise in pitch. 

And yet the advance soon became as wearisome as the retreat had been. The 
regiment marched and marched and marched, at first in the familiar choking 
white dust, and then, when the weather broke, in a chilly and depressing rain. 
They saw signs of the fighting they had missed-wrecked lorries in the 
ditches, occasional abandoned guns, and sometimes dead Englishmen, dead 
Frenchmen, dead Germans. It seemed as if the 'Twenty-second I .aneers were 
doomed to be always too late. They had not lost a man at Mons; the Marne had 
been fought while they were twenty miles away; they arrived on the Aisne just 
as the attempt to push back the German line farther still died away. 

The Brigadier saw- fit to rage in confidence to Curzon about this one evening 
in Curzon’s billet. He bore it as a personal grudge that his brigade should have 
had no casualties save stragglers during a month’s active service. But before 
midnight that same evening the situation changed. Curzon hurried round to 
brigade headquarters, his sword at his side, in response to a brief note 
summoning commanding officers. The Brigadier greeted his three colonels 
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with a smile of welcome. 

^There's work for us now, gentlemen,' he said eagerly, leading them to the 
map spread on the table. 'There’s more marching ahead of us, but — ’ 

He poured out voluble explanations. It appeared that during the retreat the 
Expeditionary Force’s base had been transferred from Havre to Saint- 
Nazaire, and now would be changed again to the Channel ports. The German 
right flank was 'in the air’ somewhere here, at Armentieres. Clearly it would be 
best if it were the British Army which was dispatched to find that flank and 
turn the German line so as to roll it back on the Rhine and Berlin. The transfer 
was to begin next day, infantry and artillery by rail, cavalry by road, and he, 
the Brigadier, had been given a promise that the brigade would be in the 
advanced guard this time. It would be here^, said the General, pointing to 
Ypres, that the attack w^ould be delivered, up this road, he went on, pointing to 
Menin. The Belgian Army cavalry school was at Ypres, so that w^as clear proof 
that the country round about was suitable for mounted action. There were six 
men bending over that map-the General, three colonels, the brigade-major, 
and some unknowm staff officer, and five of them were to find their graves at the 
point where the General’s gnarled finger was stabbing at the map. Yet with 
Curzon at the moment his only reaction at this, his first hearing of the dread 
name of Ypres, was that it should be spelt in such an odd fashion and 
pronounced in a still odder one. 



The weary marches were resumed, mostly in the rain. The brigade toiled along 
by by-roads to the rear of the French line, crossing often only after long delays, 
one line of communication after the other. They saw unsoldierly French 
territorial divisions, French coloured divisions, French ammunition and 
supply columns. After the second day came the order to hasten their march, 
with the result that they were on the move now from dawn till dark, hurrying 
through the rain, while the list of absent lengthened with each day. 

For the flank of the Allies was as much 'in the air’ as was that of the 
Germans, and Falkenhayn was making a thrust at the weak point just as was 
Joffre. The units which were gathering about Ypres were being pushed 
forward hurriedly into action, and every reinforcement which could be 
scraped together was being called upon to prolong the line. At Hazebrouck the 
roar of battle round about Armentieres was clearly to be heard; it was the sight 
of British ammunition columns pouring up the road from Poperinghe and the 
stream of English wounded down it which first told Curzon that this was to be 
no case of heading an advance upon an unprotected and sensitive German 
flank. 

It had been soon after midnight that fresh orders came to call them out of 
their muddy bivouac. Dawm found them plodding along the road through the 
rain. There w^ere motor cars, motor-cycle dispatch riders, mounted orderlies 
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hastening along the straight tree-lined road. An order came back to Curzon to 
quicken his pace; before very long Carruthers, the brigadier-major, came back 
at the gallop to reiterate it. But the horses were very weary. It was only a 
spiritless trot which could be got out of them as the regiment with jingling of 
accoutrements and squeaking of leather pounded heavily down the road. 

The rain fell piteously, numbing the faculties. Suddenly there was a roar like 
an express train overhead, a shattering explosion, and a column of black smoke 
at the very edge of the road twenty yards behind Curzon. Somebody yelped 
with dismay. A horse screamed. Curzon looked back over his shoulder. There 
was a gap in the long column of dancing lance points. 

‘Keep them closed up. Browning,’ he growled to, the major at his side 
commanding the squadron, and Browning swung his horse out of the column, 
while Curzon rode on, Valentine at his side, jinglety-bump, jinglety-bump, 
over the slippery pave. 

More shells followed. Curzon found himself riding round the edge of a 
gaping hole in the road. There was a horrible litter of fragments of men and 
horses there, but Curzon found he was able to look at it without sensation; he 
could even note that none of the dead men had lances, and therefore belonged 
to the dragoon regiment at the head of the brigade, of which two squadrons 
had sabres only. They were in among houses now-several houses had shell- 
holes in walls or roof-and a pale staff officer with his left sleeve missing and a 
bloodstained bandage round his bare arm suddenly appeared and guided 
Curzon off by a by-road. 

‘Halt here, please, sir,’ he said. ‘You will receive orders in a minute.’ 

And the regiment stood still in the narrow street, the horses steaming in the 
rain, while the shells burst round them and Curzon tugged at his moustache. 
To judge by the noise, there was half a dozen batteries in action close at hand; 
the regiment was in the heart of a battle greater than Mons. The rain began to 
fall more heavily still, suddenly, just at the moment when the Brigadier came 
round the corner with his staff and the pale staff officer. Curzon moved to meet 
them, to be abruptly greeted. 

‘What in hell are you doing, Curzon?’ blazed the General. ‘Get your men 
dismounted and horseholders told off. Quick!’ 

Generals, of course, had to be allowed their fits of bad temper. It was only 
natural that a colonel of a cavalry regiment should keep his men ready for 
mounted action in the absence of express orders to the contrary. Curzon left 
Valentine to see to the dismounting of the men, while he got off his horse and 
looked at the map which the brigadier-major held open. 

‘The brigade is to prolong the line here,' said the brigade-major. ‘You will 
come up on the right of the Surreys here. The Dragoons will be on your right.’ 

Curzon stared at the map, on which the raindrops fell with a steady pitter-. 
patter. It was a featureless affair, with featureless names like Saint-Bloi and 
Kemmel and Messines-he had one like it in his leather map-case. 

‘Major Durrant, here, will guide you,’ went on the brigade-major. ‘Site your 
. machine-guns with a good field and get your line entrenched as quick as you can. ’ 

‘Very good,’ said Curzon. It seemed incredible that Carruthers could be talk- 
ing to a cavalry colonel about machine-guns and entrenchments like this- 
Carruthers, who, that very summer in England, had argued so vehemently 
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in favour of lance versus sabre. The words brought back that nightmare feeling 
of unreality again, but the General dispelled it a moment afterwards. 

‘Curzon,’ he said quietly. ‘We’re the last troops that can arrive, and we’re 
going straight into the line. There’s nothing behind us. Nothing at all. If we 
give way, the war’s lost. So there’s nothing for you to do except to hold your 
position to the last man. At all costs, Curzon.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Curzon, and the mist lifted from his brain immediately. That 
was the kind of order he could understand. 

‘Right,’ said the General, and then, to Carruthers: ‘Let’s get along to the 
Dragoons.’ 

‘Bring your regiment this way, sir,’ said the wounded staff officer, and then, 
seeing the regimental officers still mounted, he added: ‘They won’t want their 
horses. You won’t want your horse, sir, either.’ 

They marched, already weary with much riding, through the streets. 
Curzon took notice slightly of a long building which reminded him a little of 
the Houses of Parliament, and then they were out of the town again in fiat 
green fields rising before them in the faintest of elevations. 

‘There go the Surreys,’ said the staff officer, pointing over to their left front. 
‘You come up on their right.’ 

As he said the words, the First Battle of Ypres engulfed the Twenty-second 
Lancers. For two days now each successive parcel of British troops, as it 
arrived, had just sufficed to patch or extend the wavering front in face of the 
masses which the Germans were hurrying to the same point. The arrival of the 
last cavalry brigade enabled the British command to close the last gap with less 
than a quarter of an hour to spare, for the German attack here was launched 
just as the Twenty-second Lancers extended into line. There was no time for 
Curzon to think about entrenchments or a good field of fire for his machine- 
guns. A sudden hail of bullets and shells fell all about the regiment, and then 
even as cavalry tradition evaporated and primeval instinct asserted itself in 
search for cover, monstrous grey masses came looming through the rain over 
the slight crest half a mile in front. 

There was no time for orders or scientific fire control. It was every man’s 
business to seize his rifle and begin firing as rapidly as he could at the 
advancing lines. They wavered and hesitated, came on again, and finally 
shredded away. Immediately afterwards fresh masses came pouring over the 
crest, gathering up with them the remains of their predecessors. There were 
mounted officers in the front, waving swords over their heads as if this were 
Malplaquet or Waterloo. Curzon, standing staring through his glasses, 
watched them toppling down one by one as the attack died away. He stared 
mesmerized until he suddenly awoke to the realization that bullets were 
crackling all round him. The enemy were lying down firing xmtil fresh impetus 
could be gathered to renew the attack. 

He looked alopg the line of his regiment. There was no trace of order there; 
half the men had established themselves in a drainage ditch which 
miraculously ran roughly in the desired direction and afforded cover to anyone 
who could bring himself to lie down in its thick black mud. That meant the 
centre was as solidly established as one could hope to be. Young 
Borth wick- Lieutenant the Honourable George Borthwick-was in an angle of 
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a tributary ditch to the front with his machine-gun section, the men digging 
frantically with anything that came to hand, so as to burrow into the bank for 
shelter. Borthwick had been given the machine-guns, not as the most 
promising machine-gun officer in the regiment (a distinction the whole mess 
scorned), but because he had the most slovenly seat on a horse that had ever 
disgraced the ranks of the Twenty-second Lancers. Curzon realized with a 
twinge of anxiety that the reputation of the regiment suddenly had come to 
depend to a remarkable extent on how much efficiency young Borthwick had 
acquired at his job. 

He strode over to inspect Borthwick’s efforts, Valentine beside him. He 
leaped the muddy ditch, in which the regiment was crouching, so as not to soil 
his boots, and stood on the lip of the bank looking down at where Borthwick 
was sitting in the mud with the lock of a machine-gun on his lap. 

'Are you all right, Borthwick?’ he asked. 

'Yes, sir,’ said Borthwick, sparing him just a glance, and then to his sergeant: 
'Is that belt ready?’ 

Curzon left him to his own devices; this much was certain, that however 
little Borthwick knew about machine-guns it was more than Curzon did. They 
went back to the ditch. 

'Better have a look at the flanks,’ said Curzon, and took his leisurely way to 
the right. The men stared at him. In that pelting hail of bullets they felt as if 
they could not get close enough to the ground, and yet here was the Colonel 
standing up and walking about as cool as a cucumber. It was not so much that 
Curzon was unafraid, but that in the heat of action and under the burden of his 
responsibility he had not stopped to realize that there was any cause for fear. 

The right flank was not nearly as satisfactorily posted as the centre. The 
little groups of men scattered along here were almost without cover. They 
were cowering close to the ground behind casual inequalities of level-several 
men were taking cover behind the dead bodies of their comrades— and only the 
accident that there were three shell craters close together at this point gave any 
semblance of solidity to the line. Moreover, there was only a pretence of touch 
maintained with the Dragoons on the right; there was a full hundred yards 
bare of defenders between the Lancers’ right and the beginning of the ditch 
wherein was established the Dragoons’ left. 

Not so good,’ said Curzon over his shoulder to Valentine, and received no 
reply. He looked round. Ten yards back one of those bullets had killed 
Valentine, silently, instantly, as Curzon saw when he bent over the dead body. 

And as he stooped, he heard all the rifles in the line redouble their fire. 
Borthwick’s two machine-guns began to stammer away on his left. The 
Germans were renewing their advance; once more there were solid masses of 
grey-clad figures pouring over the fields towards them. But one man with a 
rifle can stop two hundred advancing in a crowd— more still if he is helped by 
machine-guns. Curzon saw the columns reel under the fire, and marvelled at 
their bravery as they strove to struggle on. They bore terrible losses before 
they fell back again over the crest. 

Curzon did not know-and he did not have either time or inclination at the 
moment to ponder over the enemy’s tactics— that the attacking troops at this 
point were drawn from the six German divisions of volunteers, men without 
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any military training whatever^ who were being sent forwards in these vicious 
formations because they simply could not manoeuvre in any other. What he 
did realize was that as soon as the enemy realized the hopelessness of these 
attacks, and turned his artillery against the regiment, the latter would be 
blasted into nothingness in an hour of bombardment unless it could contrive 
shelter. He walked along the line, with the bullets still crackling round him. 

‘Get your men digging,’ he said to Captain Phelps, the first officer he saw. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Phelps. ‘Er-what are they going to dig with, sir?’ 

Curzon looked Phelps up and down from his cropped fair hair and pop-eyes 
to his sword-belt and his boots. It was a question which might reasonably have 
been asked on manoeuvres. Cavalry had no entrenching tools, and the 
Twenty-second Lancers had, from motives of pride, evaded throughout their 
corporate existence the annual two hours’ instruction in field fortification 
which the regulations prescribed for cavalry. But this was war now. A battle 
would be lost, England would be endangered, if the men did not entrench. 
Curzon boiled with contempt for Phelps at that moment. He felt he could even 
see trembling on Phelps’s lips a protest about the chance of the men soiling 
their uniforms, and he was angered because he suspected that he himself 
would have been stupid and obstructive if his brain had not been activated by 
his urgent, imminent responsibility. 

‘God damn it, man,’ he blazed. ‘Get your men digging, and don’t ask damn- 
fool questions.’ 

The fear of death or dishonour will make even cavalry dig, even without 
tools-especially when they were urged on by a man like Curzon, and when 
they were helped by finding themselves in muddy fields whose soil yielded 
beneath the most primitive makeshift tools. A man could dig in that mud with 
his bare hands-many men did. The Twenty-second sank into the earth just as 
will a mole released upon a lawn. The crudest, shallowest grave and parapet 
quadrupled a man’s chance of life. 

The fortunate ditch which constituted the greater part of the regiment’s 
frontage, and the shallow holes dug on the rest of it, linked together 
subsequently by succeeding garrisons, constituted for months afterwards the 
front line of the British trench system in the Salient-a haphazard line, its 
convolutions dictated by pure chance, and in it many men were to lose their 
lives for the barren honour of retaining that worthless ground, overlooked and 
searched out by observation from the slight crests (each of which, from Hill 6o 
round to Pilckem, was to acquire a name of ill-omen) which the cavalry brigade 
had chanced to be too late, by a quarter of an hour, to occupy. 

For the moment there could be no question of readjustment of the line. 
Some time in the late afternoon the bombardment began-a rain of shells 
compared with which an 3 rthing Curzon had seen in South Africa was as a park 
lake to the ocean. It seemed impossible for anything to live through it. The 
bombardment seemed to reduce men to the significance of ants, but, like ants, 
they sought and found shelter in cracks in the ground; the very pits the shells 
dug gave them protection, for this bonbardment, so colossal to their dazed 
minds, was not to be compared with the later bombardments of the war when 
mathematical calculations showed that every patch of ground must be hit 
by three separate shells. 
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When it was falling dark the bombardment ceased and the German 
volunteers came forward in a new attack, climbing over their heaped dead, to 
leave fresh swathes of corpses only a few yards farther on. It was the lifting of 
the bombardment and the roar of musketry from the Surreys on the left which 
the dazed men huddled in the mud first noticed, but it was Curzon who 
repelled that attack. There was no limit to his savage energy in the execution of 
a clear-cut task. He had no intention in the least of impressing his men with his 
ability to be everywhere at once, but that was the impression which the weary 
troopers formed of him. In his anxiety to see that every rifle was in action he 
hurried about the line rasping out his orders. The wounded and the faint- 
hearted alike brought their rifles to their shoulders again under the stimulus of 
his presence. It was this kind of leadership for which all his native talents, all 
his experience and all his training were best suited. While Curzon was at hand 
not the most fleeting thought of retreat could cross a man’s mind. 

The attack withered away, and darkness came, and the pitiless chilling rain 
continued to fall. Curzon, with every nerve at strain with the responsibility on 
his shoulders, felt no need for rest. There was much to be done-ammunition 
to be gathered from the pouches of the dead, patrols to be sent out to the front 
to guard against a night surprise, wounded to be got out of the way, back to the 
shell-hole where the medical officer crouched trying to save life by the last 
glimmerings of a dying electric torch. The earth still shook to the guns, the sky 
was still lighted by the flame of the explosions. Shells were still coming over, 
and every little while a tremor of alarm ran down the attenuated line and men 
grabbed their rifles and fired blindly into the darkness while patrols out in 
front fell flat on their faces and cursed their own countrymen. 

There was an alarm from the rear while Curzon was stumbling along 
through the dark seeing that the line was evenly occupied. He heard the well- 
remembered voice of the Brigadier saying: ‘Point that rifle the other way, you 
fool,’ and he hastened back to where a trooper was sheepishly allowing the 
General and a dozen looming forms behind him to approach. 

‘Ah, Curzon,’ said the General when he heard his voice. ‘All well here?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Curzon. 

‘I’ve had to bring up the supply column myself,’ said the General. 

A brighter flash than usual lit up the forms of the men in his train; the leader 
was in R.E. uniform and bent under a load of spades. 

‘Thank God for those,’ said Curzon. He would not have believed, three 
months back, that he would ever have thanked God for a gift of spades, but 
now he saw no incongruity. 

‘I thought you’d be glad of ’em,’ chuckled the General. ‘I’ve got you fifty 
spades. The rest’s S.A.A. I suppose you can do with that, too?’ 

‘My God, yes,’ said Curzon. The supply of small arms ammunition had 
fallen away to less than a dozen rounds a man. He had not dared to think what 
would happen when it was finished. 

‘Take it over, then,’ said the General. ‘I’ve got a lot more for these men to do.’ 

‘Can’t they stay here, sir?’ said Curzon. He longed inexpressibly for a 
reinforcement of a dozen riflemen. 

‘No,’ snapped the General, and then, to the carrying party: ‘Put that stuff 
down and get back as quick as you can.’ 
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There was a bustle in the darkness as the regiment took charge of the loads. 
The voice of Lieutenant Borthwick could be heard demanding ammunition for 
his precious guns. Curzon left Major Browning to supervise the distribution 
while, obedient to a plucked sleeve, he followed the General away out of 
earshot of the men. 

T couldn’t send you up any food,’ said the General, ‘But you’re all right 
imtil tomorrow for that, with your emergency rations. You’ll have two a man, I 
suppose, counting what you’ll get off the dead.’ 

‘Pretty nearly, sir,’ said Curzon. 

‘You’ll be able to hold on, I suppose?’ went on the General, his voice 
dropping still lower. His face was invisible in the darkness. 

‘Of course, sir,’ said Curzon. 

‘Speak the truth-lying’s no use.’ 

Curzon ran his mind’s eye over the line, visualizing the improvements those 
fifty spades would bring about, the new life the fresh ammunition would bring 
to Borthwick’s guns, the piled dead on the hill-top above, the exhaustion of his 
troopers. 

‘Yes, we ought to get through tomorrow all right,’ he said. 

‘Tomorrow? You’ll have to hold on for a fortnight, perhaps. But let’s get 
through tomorrow first. You’ve got patrols out? You’re strengthening your 
line?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘I knew I could trust you all right. I couldn’t get over here during the 
day-had to stay with the Surreys. Browne’s dead, you know.’ 

‘Not really, sir?’ 

‘Yes. And so’s Harvey of the Dragoons. You succeed to the brigade if I’m 
hit.’ 

‘Don’t say that, sir.’ 

‘Of course I must say it. But I’ve no orders to give you in case I am. It’ll just 
mean holding on to the last man.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘There’s two hundred men in the brigade reserve. Horseholders. R.E.s., 
A.S.C. Don’t be lavish with ’em, because that’s all there are between here and 
Havre. And don’t trust that major who’s commanding the Surreys now. You 
know who I mean-Carver’s his name.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘I’m getting a second line dug on the edge of the wood back there. But it 
won’t be any use if they break through. Not enough men to man it. So youVe 
got to hold on. That’s all.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Good-night, Curzon.’ 

‘Good-night, sir.’ 

The darkness engulfed the General as he plodded back alone across the 
sodden earth, and Curzon went back into the trench, to goad the men into more 
furious digging, to see that the sentries were alert. Yet even despite Curzon’s 
activity, despite the guns, and the shells, and the pitiless rain, there were men 
who slept, half-buried in the mire-there never was a time when at least a few 
British private soldiers in any unit could not contrive an opportunity for sleep. 
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Perhaps it had been a premonition which had caused the Brigadier-General to 
talk so freely to Curzon about what should be done should the latter succeed to 
his command. It was no later than next morning, when the German 
bombardment was searching for the shallow seam in the earth wherein crouched 
the Twenty-second Lancers, that a mud-daubed runner came crawling up the 
drainage ditch which had already assumed the function of a communication 
trench in this section, and gave Curzon a folded scrap of paper. The writing 
was blurred and shaky, and the signature was indecipherable, but the meaning 
was clear. The General was dead and Curzon was in command of the brigade. 
The runner was able to supplement the inidrmation-a shell had hit the 
brigade headquarters and had killed or wounded everyone there and left 
everything disorganized. It was clearly necessary that Curzon should waste no 
time in taking over his duties. 

He passed the word for Major Browning, and briefly handed over the 
command of the regiment to him. 

‘What are the orders, sir?' asked Browning. 

A Frenchman would have shrugged his shoulders at that question. Curzon 
could only eye Browning with a stony expressionless gaze. 

‘None, except to hold on to the last man,' he said, not taking his eyes off 
Browning's face. Perhaps this was as well, for he saw a flicker of despair in 
Browning's eyes. ‘You understand. Browning?' 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Browning, but Curzon had already made a mental note that 
Browning of the Twenty-second Lancers would need stiffening as much as 
Carver of the Surreys. 

‘Those are positive orders. Browning,’ he said. ‘There's no chance of their 
being modified, and you have no discretion.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Browning. Whatever motives had led Browning to join the 
Twenty-second Lancers as a pink-faced subaltern, twenty years ago, he was 
being condemned for them now to mutilation or death, and Curzon did not feel 
sorry for him, only irritated. Men who stopped to think about their chances of 
being killed were a nuisance to their superior officers. 

‘Right,’ said Curzon. ‘I’ll come up again and inspect as soon as I can.’ 

He picked his way along the ditch, the ruimer crawling behind him. But such 
was his appreciation of the need for haste that Curzon ignored the danger of 
exposing himself, and walked upright across the fields pitted with shell-holes 
while the runner cursed him to himself. The cottage beside the lane to which the 
runner guided him had been almost completely demolished by a high-explosive 
shell. As Curzon approached the first sound to strike his ear was a high-pitched, 
querulous stream of groans and blasphemies. There were some dead bodies and 
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fragments of bodies lying on the edge of the lane, and the red tabs on one 
obscene fragment showed what had happened to the Brigadier. The groans 
and blasphemies came from Carruthers the brigadier-major, or what was left 
of him. There was an orderly bending over him, as he lay on the grass, but the 
orderly was despairing of inducing this shrieking thing which had graced so 
many race meetings ever to be silent. Five or six runners were squatting 
stoically in the ditch near the cottage; there w^as an R.E. detachment stumbling 
through the cabbages in the garden with a reel of telephone wire. 

Within the shattered walls, down in the cellar now exposed to the light of day, 
lay Durrant, the staff officer, who yesterday had guided the Twenty-second into 
action. His left arm was still bare, but the bandage round it was no longer red, but 
black, and his tunic was torn open at the breast showing wffiite skin. He was 
putting a field telephone back on its hook as Curzon arrived, and, catching sight 
of him, he snatched it up again with a hasty: 

'Hullo. Hold on. Here he is.’ 

Then he looked up at Curzon and went on: 

'We’re through to the First Corps, sir. Just re-established communication.’ 

Curzon lowered himself into the cellar and took up the instrument. There was 
a moment of murmurings and grumblings before the earpiece spoke. 

'Commanding the Cavalry Brigade?’ it asked. 

‘Yes. This is Colonel Curzon, Twenty-second Lancers, just taken over.’ 

'Right. You’ll go on reporting to us for the present. We’ve told your division.’ 

'Very well. Any orders?’ 

'You are to hold your position at all costs. At-all-costs. Good-bye.’ 

Curzon put down the receiver and stood silent. The pain-extorted ravings of 
Carruthers, twenty yards away, came pouring down to him, cutting through the 
roar of the battle, but he heard neither sound. He was tugging at his moustache; 
his rather full, rather loose lips were set hard and straight. He was adjusting his 
mind to the business of commanding a brigade; and he was ready for the 
responsibility in ten seconds, and turned to the wounded staff officer. 

'Any report from the Dragoons?’ he demanded. 

That was the beginning of eleven days of anxiety and danger and 
responsibility and desperate hard work. Even if Curzon had the necessary 
literary ability, he could never write an account of the First Battle of Ypres in 
which he took so prominent a part, for his later recollections of it could never be 
sorted out from the tangle into which they lapsed. He could never recover the 
order in which events occurred. He could never remember wffiich day it was that 
the commander of the First Corps, beautifully groomed, superbly mounted, 
came riding up the lane to see for himself what were the chances of the Cavalry 
Brigade maintaining its precarious hold upon its seemingly untenable position, 
nor which day it was that he had spent in the trenches of the Surreys, leading the 
counter-attack which caused the Germans to give back at the moment when 
there were only a hundred or two exhausted Englishmen to oppose the advance 
of an army corps. 

Curzon’s work during these eleven days resembled that of a man trying to 
keep in repair a dam which is being undermined by an unusual flood. He had to 
be here, there, and everywhere plastering up weak points-the materials at his 
disposal being the two hundred men of the brigade reserve whom he had found 
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ready to his hand, and the scrapings of other units, reservists, L. of C. troops, 
which were sent up to him once or twice from G.H.Q. There was the 
ammunition supply to be maintained, food to be sent up into the line—for 
water the troops drank from the stagnant pools in the shcll-holes-and bombs 
to be doled out from the niggardly supply which the R.E. detachments in the 
field were just beginning to make. 

He had to watch over his reserves like a miser, for he was pestered every 
minute with pathetic appeals from his subordinates for aid-and in this 
conservation of his resources his natural temperament was of use to him, 
because he found no difficulty in saying 'no', however urgently the request was 
drafted, if his judgment decided against it. He put new heart into the men by 
the way in which he disregarded danger, for to his natural courage was added 
the mental preoccupation which gave him no chance to think about personal 
risks. No soldier in the world could have remained unmoved by the nonchalant 
fashion in which he was always ready to lead into danger. In every crisis his big 
arrogant nose and heavy black moustache were to be seen as he came thrusting 
forward to judge for himself. Over and over again during those eleven days it 
was his arrival which turned the scale. 

He was one of the fortunate ones. In the battle where the old British Army 
found its grave, where more than two-thirds of the fighting men met with 
wounds or death, he came through unscathed even though there were bullet 
holes in his clothes. It was as unlikely that he should survive as that a spun 
penny should come down heads ten times running, and yet he did; it was only 
men with that amount of good fortune who could come through long enough to 
make the tale of their lives worth the telling. 

He was fortunate, too, in the chance of war which had put his brigade into 
line separate from the rest of the cavalry corps. There was no divisional general 
to reap the credit of the work done by his men, and the corps headquarters 
under whose direction he was placed regarded with approval the officer who 
carried out his orders with so little protest or complaint or appeal for further 
assistance, and who was always ready to try and wring another ounce of effort 
out of his exhausted men. 

The old army died so gloriously at Ypres because the battle they had to fight 
called for those qualities of unflinching courage and dogged self-sacrifice in 
which they were pre-eminent. They were given the opportunity of dying for 
their country and they died uncomplaining. It occurred to no one that they had 
to die in that fashion because the men responsible for their training had never 
learned any lessons from history, had never realized what resources modern 
invention had opened to them, with the consequence that men had to do at the 
cost of their lives the work which could have been done with one-quarter the 
losses and at one-tenth the risk of defeat if they had been adequately armed and 
equipped. And of the surviving officers the ones who would be marked out for 
promotion and high command in the new army to be formed were naturally the 
ones who had proved themselves in the old-fashioned battle-men like Curzon 
of the Twenty-second Lancers. 

For there could be no doubt at all that the High Command looked with 
approval on Curzon. When eventually the arrival of new units from distant 
garrisons and of an army corps from India enabled the exhausted front-line 
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troops to be withdrawn a very great general indeed sent for Curzon at 
headquarters. The message arrived the very day that Curzon brought the 
cavalry brigade out of the line. He saw the brigade into billets-not much 
accommodation was necessary for those few^ score survivors^ filthy, vermin- 
ridden men who fell asleep every few minutes~and did his best to smarten 
himself up. Then he got on his horse-it was good to feel a horse again between 
his knees-and rode slowly over in the dark of the late afternoon. 

To Curzon there was something incredibly satisfying in his arrival at that 
pleasant chateau. He had seen enough of ruin and desolation, of haggard men 
in tatters, of deaths and wounds and misery, during the past weeks. Some of 
his beliefs and convictions had been almost shaken lately. It was a nightmare 
world from which he had emerged-a world in which cavalry regiments had 
clamoured for barbed wire, reels and reels of it, and in which horses had been 
ungroomed and neglected so that their holders could be sent into action with 
rifles and bayonets, and in which he had almost begun to feel doubts as to 
England’s ultimate victory. 

It was like emerging from a bad dream to ride in at the gates of the chateau, 
to have a guard turn out to him all spick and span, and to have his horse taken 
in charge by a groom whose uniform did not detract in the least from his 
general appearance of an old family retainer. There were beautiful horses 
looking out from loose-boxes; there were half a dozen motor cars polished to a 
dazzling glitter. 

Then inside the house the atmosphere changed a little. Outside, it was like a 
country house with a military flavour. Inside it was like a court with a dash of 
monastery. There were the court functionaries moving about here and there, 
suave, calm and with an air of unfathomable discretion. There were the 
established favourites with a bit of swagger. There were anxious hangers-on, 
wondering what sort of reception would be accorded them today, and the rare 
visitors of Curzon’s type who were not in the court uniform-the red tabs-and 
who only knew by sight the great ones who went to and fro. 

The man who occupied the position corresponding to that of Grand 
Chamberlain came up to greet Curzon. Anyone better acquainted wath courts 
would have been delighted with the cordiality of his reception, but to Curzon it 
only appeared as if he were receiving the politeness expected from a 
gentleman. It was good to drink whisky and soda again-only yesterday he had 
been drinking army rum out of an enamelled mug-and to exchange a few 
polite platitudes about the weather with no bearing on the military situation. 
The nightmare feeling of desperate novelty dropped away from Curzon as he 
stood and talked. This was life as it should be. His very weariness and the ache 
in his temples from lack of sleep was no more than he had often felt on his first 
return to the mess after a night in town. He was inexpressibly glad that he had 
recovered his kit at his billet and so had been able to change from his muddy 
tunic with the bullet holes in the skirt. A junior chamberlain came out of a 
blanket-hung door on the far side of the hall and came up to them with a 
significant glance at his senior. The time had come for Curzon’s admission to 
the presence. 

They went through the blanket-covered door into a long room, with windows 
extending along the whole of one side giving a fine view over a beautiful park. 
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There were tables covered with papers; clerks at work with typewriters; maps 
on the wall; more green baize tables; half a dozen red-tabbed officers with 
telephones before them at work in a very pleasant smell of cigars; and a door at 
the far end which gave entrance to a smaller room with the same view, the same 
green baize tables, and a chair which was politely offered to Curzon. 

The actual interview was brief enough. Curzon had the impression that he 
was being sized up, but he felt no resentment at this -after all, less than four 
months ago he had been a mere major of cavalry, and his recent tenure of the 
command of a brigade began to assume an unsubstantial form in his mind in 
the presence of all this solid evidence of the existence of another world. He 
conducted himself with the modesty of his humble station. Nevertheless, he 
must have made a personal impression good enough to support that given by 
his record, for he came out of that room with a promise of his confirmation in a 
brigade command. 

Not of his present brigade-that would be too much to expect, of course. The 
command of a regular brigade of cavalry was not the sort of appointment likely 
to be given to a newly promoted brigadier-and the speaker hastened to point 
out that additional consolation that the brigade would hardly be fit for action 
again for months after its recent losses even though by the special dispensation 
of Providence it had lost very few horses. But in England there were new 
armies being raised. There seemed to be a growing conviction (and here the 
speaker was elaborately non-committal) that the war would last long enough 
for them to be used as new formations and not as drafts. A mere hint to the War 
Office would ensure Curzon’s appointment to a new army brigade. With his 
regiment out of action as it was at present Curzon might just as well take leave 
and go to London to see about it. 

Curzon hesitated. There was not much attraction for him in the command of 
four raw battalions of infantry. But he knew the Army well enough; a man who 
declined a proffered promotion was likely to be left on the shelf from that time 
onwards unless he had powerful friends; and moreover he was only a 
temporary lieutenant-colonel. For all he knew, he might at any moment have 
to revert to his substantive rank of major. Better an infantry brigade than that. 
If good fortune came his way he might have a chance of commanding the 
brigade in action during the closing campaign of the war next summer. He left 
off tugging at his moustache and accepted the offer. 

‘Good!’ said his host. ‘And I think it’s time for dinner now.’ 



Outwardly the London to which Curzon returned was not very different from 
the London he had always known. The streets were darker and there were 
more uniforms to be seen, but that was all. After the first paralysing blow of the 
declaration of war the city had made haste to recover its balance to the cry of 
Business as Usual.’ The theatres were as gay as ever-gayer, if anything; the 
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restaurants more crowded. Most of the people in the streets were so convinced 
of England’s approaching victory in the war that now that the front was 
stabilized the war had ceased to be a matter of more interest to them than their 
own personal concerns. 

But here and there were cases of interest. The Clubj for instance. When 
Curzon went in there he found the place crowded with men he did not 
recognize. In addition to many men in the khaki which had scarcely ever been 
seen in the Club in the old days, all the retired officers who hardly set foot in 
the Club from year’s end to year’s end had now crowded up to London to 
besiege the War Office for employment, and were spending their time of 
waiting listening all agog for rumours. Curzon had not realized the efficiency of 
the censorship until he found men crowding round him all intent on acquiring 
first-hand information. Birtles started it-Birtles had been a major in the 
regiment when Curzon was only a subaltern. 

‘’Morning, Curzon,’ said Birtles when they encountered each other on the 
stairs, and would have passed him by if he had not suddenly remembered that 
Curzon must have come back from France on leave from the regiment; he 
halted abruptly. ‘On leave, eh?’ 

'Yes,’ said Curzon. 

‘What-er,’ said Birtles, checking himself in the midst of a question as he 
suddenly had a spasm of doubt lest Curzon had been ‘sent home’. But he 
reassured himself quickly on that point, because no man who had been sent 
home would show his face in the Club-at least, not for years. So he was able to 
continue. ‘What’s the regiment doing?’ 

Curzon said what he could about the regiment’s achievements. 

‘Dismounted action, eh?’ said Birtles. ‘That’s bad. Very bad. And what 
about you? Short leave, or something?’ 

Curzon was in civilian clothes, so that Birtles had nothing to go on. Yet he 
was obviously painfully anxious to ask questions. His old eyes were w^atering 
with anxiety. Curzon said he was home to take up a fresh command. 

‘Yeomanry or something?’ 

‘No, an infantry brigade,’ said Curzon. 

‘A brigade? A brigade!’ gasped Birtles, who, naturally, having once known 
Curzon as a subaltern, could not think of him as anything else. ‘Here, come 
and have a drink. I mean-have you time for a drink?’ 

Curzon was in need of a drink after his busy morning. He had called at the 
War Office and had had a very satisfactory interview, because a note about him 
from G.H.Q. in France had already arrived; and he had been told that his 
promotion to the temporary rank of brigadier-general would appear in the next 
Gazette. Not merely that, either. There would undoubtedly be a brigade for 
him at the end of his fortnight’s leave. More still; besides his inevitable 
mention in dispatches there would be a decoration for him-most likely a 
commandership of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath. Three eminent 
soldiers had cross-examined him in turn about the state of affairs in 
Flanders-there was a general anxiety to try and supplement the information 
doled out by telegram from G.H.Q.-and he had answered questions as well as 
he knew how. 

And from the War Office he had gone to his military tailor’s. They did not 
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seem to remember him at first, which had annoyed him, and they had 
expressed doubt about their ability in face of a torrent of orders, to supply his 
demands in the next week. Their attitude had changed a little when he told 
them who he was, and still more when he gave his order for a generafs uniform 
with the red tabs and crossed sword and baton of his rank. There had been 
more excitement than he had expected in giving that order-Curzon was still 
conscious of a little thrill when he remembered it, and he really badly needed 
his drink. 

Yet by the time the drink had come to him he had precious little opportunity 
of drinking it, because Birtles hastened to spread the news that he was 
entertaining a brigadier-general home from the Front, and from every corner 
of the Club men came crowding to hear his news and to ask him questions, or 
merely to look at the man newly returned from a luiropean war, 'Fhey were 
grey-headed old men, most of them, and they eyed him with envy. With 
anxiety, too; they had been gathering their information from the all-too- 
meagre coninniniques and from the all-too-cxtensivc casualty lists. They feared 
to know the worst at the same time as they asked, and they raised their voices in 
quavering questions about this unit and that, and to every question Curzon 
could only give a painful answ'cr. "I'hcre was not a unit in the Expeditionary 
Force which had not poured out its best blood at Mons or at Le Cateau or at 
Ypres. 

For a long time Curzon dealt out death and despair among those old men; it 
was fortunate that he did not feel the awkwardness which a more sensitive man 
might have felt. After all, casualties were a perfectly natural subject for a 
military man to discuss. It was need for his lunch which caused him in the end 
to break off the conversation, and even at lunch he was not free from 
interruption. Someone came up and spoke to him as he began on his soup-a 
tall, heavily built bald old man in the uniform of a captain of a very notable 
regiment of infantry. He displayed all the embarrassment of an English 
gentleman addressing a stranger with an unconventional request. 

T beg your pardon for interrupting you,' he began. Curzon tried to be 
polite, although it was a strain when he had hardly begun his lunch. 

'The fact is’-went on the captain-‘of course, I must apologize for being 
unconventional- 1 was wondering if you had made any arrangements for 
dinner tonight?’ 

Curzon stared at him. But his arrangements were of the vague sort an officer 
home on leave without a relation in the world might be expected to have, 

‘Well — ’ began Curzon. It was the fact that this stranger belonged to that 
very crack regiment which caused him to temporize. 

‘You see,’ went on the captain hastily. ‘I was hoping- 1 know all this sounds 
most impertinent- 1 was hoping that I could induce you to dine at my brother’s 
tonight.’ 

He had fumbled out his card by now, and proffered a card with embarrassed 
fingers. Curzon read upon it the simple words: ‘Lord George Winter- 
Willoughby’. He only half heard what Lord George, voluble at last, went on to 
say, while he co-ordinated in his mind what the name meant to him. The 
Winter- Willoughby s were the Bude family, whose head was the Duke of Bude 
with a score of other titles, who had held office in the last Conservative 
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Government. The courtesy title of Lord implied that the present speaker was a 
son of a duke-more, it meant that he was brother of the present Duke-in fact, 
it meant that the invitation now being given was to dine with the Duke of 
Bude. Confirmation trickled through into Curzon’s consciousness from the 
bits of Lord George’s speech which Curzon heard- ‘Bude House’ -‘Eight 
o’clock’-‘Quite informal-war-time, you know’-‘Telephone’-‘The Duke and 
Duchess will be delighted if you can come.’ 

The self-control which had enabled Curzon for fifteen years to conceal the 
part which chance had played in the battle of Volkslaagte made it possible for 
him to accept an invitation to dine at one of the greatest London houses as 
though he were thoroughly accustomed to such invitations and Lord George 
displayed immense relief at not being snubbed, apologized once more for the 
informality of his behaviour, pleaded the present national crisis as his excuse, 
and withdrew gracefully. 

It was fortunate that Curzon was not a man given to analysis of sociological 
conditions; if he had been he would certainly have wasted the rest of that day in 
thinking about how extensive must be the present upheaval if it resulted in 
hasty invitations to Bude House addressed to men of no family at all-he was 
fully aware that six months ago there would have been no perceptible 
difference between such an invitation and a Royal Command. As it was, he 
merely savoured pleasantly of his success and went out and bought a new set of 
buttons for his white waistcoat. 

In December 1914 ‘war-time informality’ at Bude House implies something 
quite different from what those words meant in, say, Bloomsbury in 1918. 
There was a footman as well as a butler to open the door to Curzon, but they 
were both over military age and the footman’s livery was inconspicuous. For 
the first time in his life Curzon described himself as ‘General Curzon’ for the 
butler to announce him. 

‘It’s very good of you to come. General,’ said a tall woman with dyed hair, 
offering her hand as he approached her across the deep carpet of the not-too- 
large drawing-room. 

‘It’s very good of you to ask me,’ Curzon managed to say. The bulky figure 
of Lord George showed itself at the Duchess’s side, and beside it a bulkier 
counterpart of itself, as if the law of primogeniture ensured that the holder of 
the title should be a size larger than the young son. There were introductions 
effected. The Duke was as bald as his brother-only a wisp of grey hair 
remaining round his ears. Lady Constance Winter- Willoughby was ap- 
parently Lord George’s wife, and was as lovely and as dignified as was to be 
expected of a daughter of an earldom six generations older than the Dukedom 
of Bude. 

Lady Emily Winter- Willoughby was the Duke’s daughter; she was nearly as 
tall as her father, but she was not conspicuous for beauty of feature or of dress. 
For a fleeting moment Curzon, as his eyes wandered over her face, was 
conscious of a likeness between her features and those of Bingo, the best polo 
pony he ever had, but the thought vanished as quickly as it came when he met 
her kindly grey eyes. Lady Emily, especially now that she had left thirty 
behind, had always been a woman who preferred the country to London, and 
felt more at home with horses and dogs and flowers than with the politicians 
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whom she was likely to encounter at Bude House. A few more years might see 
her an embittered spinster; but at the moment she only felt slightly the 
tediousness of this life— just enough to sense the slight awkwardness Curzon 
was careful not to display. When their eyes met they were both suddenly 
conscious of a fellow feeling, and they smiled at each other almost as if they 
were members of some secret society. 

It was with an odd reluctance that Curzon left the warm glow of Lady 
Emily's proximity to meet the other two guests, a Sir Henry Somebody 
(Curzon did not catch the name) and his wife. I'hey were a sharp-featured 
pair, both of them. Curzon formed the impression that Sir Henry must be 
some sort of lawyer, and that his wife had wits just as keen. There was a 
depressing moment of impersonal conversation with them before dinner was 
announced. 

The advent of the war had accelerated the already noticeable decline from 
the great days of the Edwardians; dinners were very different now from the 
huge meals and elaborate service of ten years before; twelve courses had 
diminished to six; there was some attempt to please by simplicity instead of to 
impress by elaboration. The dining-room was lit by candles so that it was hard 
to see the painted arched ceiling; there was not a great deal of silver displayed 
upon the circular table. But the food was perfection, and the wine 
marvellous-Bude House had not seen fit to follow the example of Buckingham 
Palace and eschew all alcoholic liquor for the duration of the war. 

As the Vouvray was being served Lady Constance on Curzon’s right 
recounted how, a short time before, at another dinner-party where the hostess 
had to do like Queen Mary and confine her guests to lemonade and barley 
water, the guests had one and all produced pocket flasks to make up for the 
absence of liquor. With eight people at a circular table general conversation 
was easy, and the Duchess on Curzon’s left announced incisively that if she 
had been the hostess in question she would never receive one of those guests 
again, but she went on to agree only the dear Queen could expect people to 
dine without drinking. 

‘It’s bad enough having to do without German wines,’ she said. ‘We had 
some Hock that the Duke was very proud of, but of course we can’t drink it 
now^ can we?’ 

Curzon agreed with her, and not out of deference, either. He was quite as 
convinced as she was that there was no virtue left in Hock or in Wagner or in 
Goethe or in Driier. From the innate badness of German art to the recent 
deeds of the German Government was but a step in the conversation-a step 
easily taken as at least seven of the eight people present were anxious to take it. 
Before very long Curzon found himself talking about his recent experiences, 
and he was listened to with rapt attention. It was generally a question either 
from Sir Henry (on the other side of the Duchess) or from Sir Henry’s wife (on 
the other side of the Duke) which moved him steadily on from one point to the 
next-at one moment Curzon noted to himself that Sir Henry simply must be a 
lavyyer of some sort as he had already surmised, because the tone of his 
questions had a ring of the law courts about it. 

The conversation had a different trend from that at the Club in the morning. 
There was not so much anxiety displayed as to the fates of regiments and 
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battalions. The party seemed to be far more interested in the general conduct 
of the war-Sir Henry, in particular, seemed to know a good deal more already 
about Mons and Le Gateau than Curzon did. Curzon almost began to form the 
idea that they would have relished criticism of the Higher Command, but he 
put the notion away before it crystallized. That was inconceivable; moreover, 
there was no chance of his disparaging his superiors to anyone~to say nothing 
of the fact that he had only the haziest ideas about the conduct of a great deal of 
the war. The British Army had been pitted against superior numbers over and 
over again, and had emerged each time from the ordeal with honour. Of crisis 
at headquarters he knew no more than any subaltern, and he denied their 
existence with all his soldier’s pride. Besides, no soldier who had served under 
Kitchener could lightly give away anything approaching a military secret. 

If the company, as it appeared reasonable to suppose, had been expecting 
any juicy bits of scandal, they were doomed to disappointment. In fact, the 
disappointment on the faces of the Duchess, Lady Constance, and Sir Henry’s 
wife was almost noticeable even to Curzon, who got as far as feeling that his 
conversation w’as not as brilliant as it should have been-a feeling u'hich did not 
surprise him in the least. It only made him take more notice of Lady Emily, 
who showed no disappointment at all. 

When the conversation moved from the general to the particular, Curzon 
was still rather at sea. All his life he had been a regimental officer; these people 
were far more familiar with individuals on the General Staff than he was-to 
him they were only surnames, while at this table they were spoken of as 'Bertie’ 
and 'Harry’ and 'Arthur’. There was only one moment of tense reality, and 
that was when young Carruthers was mentioned. For a tiny interval Curzon 
forgot where he was; he forgot the polished table, and the glittering silver, and 
the exquisite food within him, and the butler brooding over his shoulder like a 
benevolent diety. It seemed as if he was back at brigade headquarters again, 
with the tortured screams of Carruthers sounding in his ears. A flood of 
memories followed-of Major Browning combating the deadly fear which was 
shaking him like a leaf, of the four headless troopers lying in a huddled heap in 
one bay of the trench, of the mud and the stench and the sleeplessness. 

It was only for a moment. The extraordinary feeling that these men and 
women here should be forced somehow to realize that these things were part of 
the same framework as Arthur’s appointment to the Adjutant-General’s 
department passed aw^ay, killed by its owm absurdity, before the others had 
finished their kind words about Carruther’s fate and had passed on to the 
discussion of someone still alive. After all, it would be as bad taste to force 
these inevitable details of war upon the notice of these women and civilians as 
it would be to do the same with the details of digestive processes or any other 
natural occurrence. 

Then the women rose to leave the table and gave Curzon a further 
opportunity to come back to normal again, as the men closed up round the 
Duke. The war tended to disappear from the conversation from that moment, 
while later in the drawing-room where they rejoined the ladies. Lady 
Constance played the piano very brilliantly indeed so that conversation was 
not necessary. The music was a little over Curzon’s head, but he had a very 
good dinner inside him and some excellent port, and he was quite content to sit 
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beside Lady Emily and listen vaguely. It was with quite a shock that he found 
himself nodding in his chair-it was typical of Curzon not to realize what 
enormous demands those eleven days of furious action and eleven nights of 
little sleep at Ypres had made upon his strength. 

So that it was with relief that he saw Lord George and Lady Constance rise 
to take their leave, making it possible for him to go immediately afterwards. 
And Sir Henry’s wife said to him as he said good-bye to her: ‘Perhaps you’ll 
come and dine with us if you can spare another evening of your leave?’ so that 
he felt he had not been quite a failure in society. 


8 


The same morning that Curzon’s promotion to the temporary rank of 
Brigadier-General appeared in the Press, there arrived the invitation to 
dinner, which enabled Curzon to confirm his suspicion that Sir Henry was 
really Sir Henry Cross, the barrister and Conservative Member of Parliament; 
and the other letter which the waiter brought him was a note from the War 
Office: 

Dear Curzon, 

Sorry to interrupt your leave, but could you possibly come and see me here in 
room 23 1 at your earliest convenience? 

Yours, 

G. Mackenzie, Major-Gen. 

Curzon puzzled over this note as he ate his kidneys and bacon solitary in the 
hotel dining-room-his early-rising habit persisted even in a West End hotel, 
so that he was bound to be the only one having breakfast at that gloomy hour. 
It was a surprise to him to be addressed as ‘Dear Curzon’ by General 
Mackenzie. Mackenzie had been one of the eminent officers who had discussed 
the war with him two days before, but half an hour’s conversation did not seem 
sufficient reason for the Director-General of Tactical Services to address him 
without a prefix and to preface with an apology what might just as well have 
been a simple order. It was possible that now that he was a General himself he 
was being admitted into the confraternity of Generals who might have their 
own conventions of behaviour among themselves, but Curzon did not think 
that very likely. 

He smoked a comfortable cigar while he read The Times-ho. could not help 
reading the announcement of his promotion three times over-and then he 
walked across St James’s Park and the Horse Guards to the War Office. Relays 
of commissionaires and Boy Scouts led him through the corridors to Room 
231 . There was only the briefest of delays before he was brought into the office 
of the Director-General of Tactical Services, and Mackenzie offered him a 
chair and a cigar and made three remarks about the weather before he began to 
say what he meant to say. 
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‘I didn’t know you were acquainted with the Budes, Curzon?’ he began. 

‘I know them slightly,’ replied Curzon cautiously. ‘I dined there a night or 
two ago.’ 

‘Yes, I know that,’ was the surprising rejoinder. Mackenzie drummed with 
his fingers, and looked across his desk at Curzon with a hint of embarrassment 
on his large pink face. His ginger hair was horribly out of harmony with the red 
tabs on his collar. ‘That fellow Cross was there, too.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Curzon.’ 

‘You’ve never had anything to do with politicians, Curzon,’ went on 
Mackenzie. ‘You’ve no idea how gossip spreads.’ 

‘I don’t gossip, sir,’ said Curzon indignantly. 

‘No,’ said Mackenzie. ‘Of course not.’ 

He looked meditatively at his finger-nails before he spoke again. 

‘Cross has put down a question to ask in the House today-the House of 
Commons, I mean. It’s about Le Catcau.’ 

‘That’s nothing to do with me,’ said Curzon, more indignantly still, as the 
implication became obvious to him. 

‘That was all I wanted to know,’ said Mackenzie, simply. His bright eyes, of 
a pale grey, were scrutinizing Curzon very closely, all the same. Mackenzie 
could not make up his mind as to whether or not this was yet another example 
of the plain blunt soldier with secret political affiliations. 

‘We can put the lid on friend Cross all right,’ he went on. ‘We can always say 
that it is opposed to public interest to answer his question, if we want to.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ agreed Curzon. 

‘But the House of Commons is not a very important place just now, thank 
God,’ said Mackenzie. ‘It isn’t there that things happen.’ 

Curzon felt bewildered at that. If Mackenzie was not accusing him of 
betraying military secrets he could not imagine what he was driving at. He had 
no conception of the power residing in the casual conversation of about fifty or 
so luncheon and dinner tables in London. He did not realize that high position 
in the Army-even the post of Director-General of Tactical Services- was, if 
not exactly at the mercy of, at any rate profoundly influenced by, whispers 
which might circulate in a particular stratum of society. More especially was 
this the case when a rigid censorship left public opinion unable to distribute 
praise or blame except under the influence of gossip or of prejudice. All these 
circumstances were aggravated by the fact that England had entered upon the 
war under a government not at all representive of the class accustomed to the 
dispensing of military patronage^ there were already hints and signs that to 
prolong its existence the government must allow some of the opposition to 
enter its ranks, and in that case the foolish ones who had staked their careers on 
its continuance unchanged in power would be called upon to pay forfeit. 

Mackenzie felt strongly opposed to explaining all this to Curzon, It might be 
construed as a confession of weakness. Instead, he harked back to the original 
subject. 

‘The Bude House set,’ he said, ‘-the women, I mean, not the men- want a 
finger in every pie.’ 

‘I didn’t know that,’ said Curzon perfectly truthfully. Of course, throughout 
his life, he had heard gossip about petticoat influence. But he had not 
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believed-in fact, he still did not believe-that people played at politics as at a 
game, in which the amount of patronage dispensed acted as a useful measure of 
the score, so that to have brought about the appointment of one's own 
particular nominee to an Under- Secretaryship of State was like bringing off a 
little slam at bridge. 

Now that the war had become such a prominent feature in the news, and 
friends and relations were taking commissions or returning from retirement, 
the value of military appointments as counters in the game was higher than 
ever before. And at the moment the Army was especially entangled in politics, 
thanks to the Irish business. When certain people returned to power there 
would be a good many old scores to pay off. There would be distinctions drawn 
between the men who had declared their unwillingness to obey orders and the 
men who had not seen fit to make a similar declaration. Besides, in some 
strange way the fact that there was a war in progress accentuated the intensity 
of this hidden strife between the Ins and the Outs, and made it more of a cut- 
and-thrust business than ever before. 

‘Well, you know now,' said Mackenzie grimly. 

‘Yes,’ said Curzon. He was no fool. He could see that he was in a strong 
position, even if he could not guess what it was that constituted its strength. 
‘Tm due to dine with Cross next week, too.’ 

‘Really?' said Mackenzie, contriving to give no hint of meaning at all in his 
intonation, but drumming with his fingers all the same. He was convinced now 
that if the man he was talking to was not yet a political soldier, he would be 
quite soon, and one with very valuable connexions. In fact, he did not feel 
strong enough to nip the development in the bud by commanding Curzon, on 
pain of losing his promised brigade, to have nothing to do with the Bude House 
set. 

‘Cross gives damned good dinners,' he said. ‘I don't know why these lawyer 
sharks should always be able to get the best chefs. More money, I suppose.’ 

‘I suppose so,' agreed Curzon, and Mackenzie changed the subject. 

‘By the way, the Foreign Office has just been through to us on the 
telephone,’ he said, ‘The Belgian Government wants to present decorations to 
some English officers, and I have to give my opinion about their distribution. 
Seeing what you did at Ypres it would be appropriate if one came to you, don't 
you think? I suppose you wouldn't mind?’ 

‘Of course not,' said Curzon. 

‘Right,' said Mackenzie, making a note on a memorandum tablet. ‘I expect it 
will be the Order of Leopold-a nice watered red ribbon. It’ll look well with 
your C.M.G. and D.S.O.’ 

‘Thank you very much,’ said Curzon. 

‘Don’t thank me,’ said Mackenzie, with a certain peculiar emphasis in his 
tone. ‘It's yourself you have to thank.' 

Curzon came away from that momentous interview with no very clear idea 
of what had happened. He was delighted, of course, with the offer of the 
Belgian decoration. Including his two South African medals he would have 
five ribbons on his breast now; it would not be long before he could start a 
second row. Ribbons and promotion were the two signs of success in his 
profession and now he had both. Success was sweet; he swung his walking stick 
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light-heartedly as he strode across the park. He even laughed when a spiteful 
old lady said to him as he passed: ‘Why aren’t you in the army?’ 

That Curzon could perceive the humour of a situation and laugh at it was a 
remarkable state of affairs in itself. As he walked, he debated with himself as to 
whether or no he should telephone Cissie Barnes and see if he could spend the 
afternoon with her-Cissie Barnes was a lady with whom he had often spent 
afternoons and week-ends before the war began. If Curzon had been given to 
self-analysis he might have been seriously alarmed at finding that he was not 
specially anxious to go and see Cissie. 

And then although he was quite sure what he wanted to do he ran through in 
his mind the other ways open to him of spending the afternoon. He might go 
round to the Club, and at the Club he might talk or play bridge-the latter, 
more likely. There would be more than a chance that at the Club he might run 
across an acquaintance with whom he could share a couple of stalls at a musical 
comedy or at one of these revues which seemed to have suddenly become 
fashionable. That might serve very well for the evening. He was not so sure 
about the afternoon. 

There were a few houses at which he might call-he ran over them in his 
mind and decided against each one in turn. He could go down into 
Leicestershire so as to hunt next day; presumably Clayton could be relied 
upon to produce a hireling, and he could stay at the Somerset Arms. The 
illustrated papers he had read yesterday had informed him that, of course, 
hunting was still being carried on in the Shires. He could do that tomorrow, 
though. This afternoon-he admitted it to himself now, having decided that 
there was a good reason to put forward against all the other courses~he would 
call at Bude House. It was growing a little old-fashioned to pay a call two days 
after dinner, but, damn it, he was content to be old-fashioned. Lady Emily 
might be there. Once he had formed this decision the hours seemed to drag as 
he ate his lunch and waited for the earliest possible moment at which he could 
ring the bell at Bude House. 

‘Her Grace is not at home, sir,’ said the butler at the door. By a miracle of 
elocution he managed to drop just enough of each aitch to prove himself a 
butler without dropping the rest. 

‘Is Lady Emily at home?’ asked Curzon. 

‘I will inquire, sir.’ 

Lady Emily was glad to see the General. She gave him her hand and a smile. 
She offered him tea, which he declined, and a whisky and soda, which he 
accepted. 

Lady Emily had been brought up very strictly, in the way a child should be 
during the eighties and nineties, especially when she had had the impertinence 
to be a girl instead of the boy who would inherit the title. Men, she had been 
taught, were the lords of the universe, under God. With regard to the 
subjection of women an important exception was to be made in the case of her 
mother— the Duchess undoubtedly occupied a place between men and God. 
What with her parents’ ill-concealed disappointment at the accident of her sex, 
and the prevailing doctrine of the unimportance of women, and her mother’s 
rapacious personality, and the homeliness of her own looks, there was not 
much self-assertiveness about Lady Emily, To such a pitch had her conviction 
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of innate sin been raised that she even felt vaguely guilty that Lloyd George’s 
pestilent budgets from 19 ii onwards had weighed so heavily upon the ducal 
income. 

It was no wonder she had never married. Of course, there were plenty of 
men who would have been glad of the opportunity of marrying a Duke’s only 
child, but, being a Duke’s only child, it had been easy to make sure that she 
never met that kind of man, and suitable matches had never been attracted. It 
might be said that Curzon was the first adventurer she had ever met-Curzoh 
would have been furious if anyone had called him an adventurer, but such he 
was to pay his respects to Lady Emily w^hen he had no more than seven 
hundred a year of private means, however ample might be his prospects of 
professional eminence. 

Curzon’s motives W'ere hardly susceptible to analysis. There could be no 
denying that for some very obscure reason he liked Lady Emily very much 
indeed. When her eyes met his as she drank her tea he felt a warm unusual 
pleasure inside him-but there is nothing that so defies examination as the 
mutual attraction of two apparently not very attractive people. He was glad to 
be near her, in a fashion whose like he could not remember regarding any of his 
light loves or the wives of brother officers with whom he had exchanged 
glances. 

Women had never paid much attention to Curzon; it was gratifying to find 
one who did, and especially gratifying (there is no shirking this point) in that 
she was the daughter of a Duke. Success was a stimulating thing. He had risen 
in four months from Major to Brigadier-General. He had always fully 
intended to marry at forty, and here he was at forty-one with nothing 
impossible to him- why should a Duke’s daughter be impossible to him? The 
daring of the thought w^as part of the attraction; and that business with 
Mackenzie this morning added to the feeling of daring. 

He was so much above himself that he was able to talk more readily than he 
had ever been able to talk to a woman in his life, and Lady Emily listened and 
nodded and smiled until they both of them felt very much the better for each 
other's company. They talked about horses and dogs. Lady Emily had much 
experience of one kind of sport which Curzon had never sampled— stag- 
hunting in Somersetshire, where lay the greater part of the Duke’s estates. She 
actually found hersell talking about this with animation, and Curzon, fox- 
hunting man though he was, found himself listening with something more 
than toleration. They exchanged reminiscences, and Curzon told his two tall 
fox-hunting stories (the regimental mess had grown tired of them away back in 
1912) with complete success. They found, of course, that they had friends in 
common in the Shires, and they were talking about them when the Duchess 
came in with a fragile old gentleman trailing behind her. 

Her Grace was mildly surprised at finding Curzon in her house, and she 
endeavoured to freeze him by displaying exactly that mildness of surprise which 
could not be construed as rudeness but which most definitely could not be called 
overwhelming hospitality. It was all very well to have a successful general to 
dinner at a time when successful generals were more fashionable than poets or 
pianists, but that gave him no excuse for presuming on his position— especially 
when he promised to be of no use at all in her political manoeuvres. But before 
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Curzon had time to take note of the drop in temperature and to take his leave 
Lady Emily had interposed-unconsciously, perhaps. 

‘Tea, Mr Anstey?’ she asked. 

‘Thank you, yes,’ said the frail old gentleman. T shall be glad of some tea. 
My work at the Palace is unusually tiring nowadays in consequence of the war.’ 

The Duchess made the introductions: 

‘General Curzon-Mr Anstey.’ 

‘Curzon?’ repeated Mr Anstey with mild animation. ‘Brigadier-General 
Herbert Curzon?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Curzon. 

‘Then you are one of the people responsible for my present fatigue.’ 

‘I’m sorry to hear you say that, sir,’ said Curzon. 

‘Oh, there’s no need to be sorry, I assure you. I am only too delighted to have 
the honour of doing the work I do. It is only today that I made out two 
warrants for you.’ 

‘Indeed, sir?’ said Curzon vaguely. 

‘Yes. There is, of course, no harm in my telling you about them, seeing that 
they are already in the post and will be delivered to you tomorrow. One of them 
deals with the Companionship of the Bath and the other with the Belgian 
Order of Leopold- 1 must explain that I combine in my humble person official 
positions both in the department of the Lord Chamberlain and in the registry 
of the Order of the Bath. You will find you have been commanded to be 
present at an investiture to be held next week.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Curzon. He remembered vaguely having heard of the 
Ansteys as one of the ‘Court families’ who occupied positions at the Palace 
from one generation to the next. 

‘The Order of Leopold,’ went on Mr Anstey, ‘is a very distinguished order 
indeed. It is the Second Class which is being awarded to you, General-the 
First Class is generally reserved for reigning monarchs and people in 
corresponding positions. Or course, it is not an order with a very lengthy 
history-it can hardly be that, can it?-but I think an order presented by a 
crowned head far more distinguished than any decoration a republic can 
award. I hope you agree with me, General?’ 

‘Oh yes, of course,’ said Curzon, perfectly sincerely. 

The Duchess merely nodded. The orders her husband wore were such as no 
mere general could ever hope to attain, and possessed the further 
recommendation (as has frequently been pointed out) that there was no 
‘damned nonsense about merit’ attached to them. The Duke’s ribbons and 
stars were given him, if a reason must be assigned, because his great-great- 
great-great grandfather had come over in the train of William of 
Orange-certainly not because ten years ago he had been chivvied by his wife 
into accepting minor office under a tottering Conserv^ative Government. Her 
Grace was sublimely confident in her share of the universal opinion that it was 
far better to receive distinctions for being someone than for doing sometliing. 

‘You are one of the Derbyshire Curzons, I suppose. General?’ said Mr 
Anstey. 

Curzon was ready for that. He had been an officer in India during Lord 
Curzon’s vice-royalty and had grown accustomed to having the relationship 
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suggested-in the course of years even his unimaginative mind had been able to 
hammer out a suitable answer. 

'Yes^ but a long way back/ he said. ‘My branch has been settled in 
Staffordshire for some time, and I am the only representative now.' 

Curzon always remembered that his father had a vague notion that his father 
had come to London from the Potteries as a boy; moreover, he thought it quite 
unnecessary to add that these mystic Staliordshirc Curzons had progressed 
from Staffordshire to the I'wenty-second Lancers via Mincing Lane. 

‘That is extremely interesting/ said Mr Anstey. ‘Pven though the Scarsdale 
peerage is of comparatively recent creation the Curzons are one of the few 
English families of undoubtedly Norman descent.' 

Mr Anstey checked himself with a jerk. Despite his Court tact, he had 
allowed himself to mention Norman descent from a follower of William the 
Conqueror in the presence of a representative ol‘ a family of Dutch descent 
from a follower of William of Orange. To his mind the difference was abysmal 
and the gaffe he had committed inexcusable. He glanced with apprehension at 
the Duchess, but he need not have worried. Coronets meant far more to her 
than did Norman blood. 

‘How very interesting/ said the Duchess coldly. 

‘Yes, isn't it?’ said Lady Emily eagerly, and attracted every eye by the 
warmth with which she said it. 

The Duchess ran a cold glance over every inch of her thirty-year-old 
daughter's shrinking form. 

‘There are a great number of fresh letters arrived,' she said, ‘about the 
Belgian Relief Clothing Association. You will ffnd them in the library, Emily. I 
think they had better be answ^ered at once.' 

Curzon saw Lady Emily's face fall a little, and it was that wLich made him 
take the plunge. He cut in wdth what he had to say just as Lady Emily, with the 
obedience resulting from years of subjection, was rising from her arm-chair. 

‘I w^as wondering. Lady Emily,' he said, ‘if I might have the pleasure of your 
company at the theatre this evening?' 

Lady Emily looked at her mother, as ingrained instinct directed. Mr Anstey 
sensed an awkwardness, and hastened to try and smooth it over wdth his well- 
knowm tact. 

‘We all of us need a little relaxation in these strenuous days,' he said. 

‘Thank you, I should very much like to come,' said Lady Emily-perhaps 
she, too was infected by the surge of revolt against convention and parental 
control w^hich the newspapers had noted as a concomitant of war-time. The 
Duchess could hardly countermand a decision publicly reached by a daughter 
of full age and more. 

‘What is the play to which you are proposing so kindly to take my daughter?' 
she asked icily, which was all she could do. 

T was going to leave the choice to Lady Emily,' said Curzon-a reply, made 
from sheer ignorance, w^hich left the Duchess with no objection to raise, and 
that emboldened Curzon still further. 

‘Shall w^e dine together first?' he asked. 

‘That w^ould be very nice,’ said Lady Emily, her bonnet soaring clean over 
the windmill in this, her first flourish of emancipation. 
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‘Seven o’clock?’ said Curzon. ‘It’s a pity having to dine so early, but it’s hard 
to avoid it. Shall I call for you?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lady Emily. 
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‘Damn it all, Maud,’ said the Duke of Bude to the Duchess a week after 
Curzon had gone to the theatre with Lady Emily. ‘Anyone would think you 
didn’t want the girl to get married.’ 

That was so true that the Duchess had to deny it. 

‘I don’t want Emily to marry a man of no family at all-a mere adventurer,’ 
said she, and the Duke chuckled as he made one of his irritating silly jokes. 

‘As long as he’s got no family it doesn’t matter. We won’t have to invite his 
Kensington cousins to the Hall then. The man assured us only yesterday that 
he hasn’t a relation in the world. And as for being an adventurer-well, a man 
can’t help having adventures in time of war, can he?’ 

‘Tcha!’ said the Duchess. ‘You know perfectly well what I mean.’ 

‘He’s a perfectly presentable man. He’s Haileybury, after all-everyone can’t 
be an Etonian. Colonel of a good regiment — ’ 

‘The Twenty-second Lancers,’ sneered the Duchess. 

‘It might have been black infantry,’ said the Duke. ‘He’s got a C.B. and a 
D.S.O., and Borthwick at the Lords was telling me that his boy wrote reams 
about him from the Front. He’s a man with a future.’ 

‘But they hardly know each other,’ said the Duchess. 

‘Well, they’re old enough to be able to make up their minds. Emily’s thirty- 
two, isn’t she, or is it thirty-three? And he’s turned forty. I think it’s very 
suitable. I can’t imagine why you’re objecting so much.’ 

That, of course, was a lie. The Duke knew perfectly well why the Duchess 
was objecting, and in his heart of hearts he objected too. But he could bow 
gracefully to the inevitable, in a way his stiflf-necked wife found more diflScult. 

‘Marrying’s in the air these war-time days,’ went on the Duke. ‘There’ll be 
no stopping ’em if they set their minds on it. Much better start getting used to 
the idea now. Besides, we may as well be in the fashion.’ 

‘Fashion, indeed!’ said the Duchess. Her disregard for fashion was one of 
the things about her which no one who saw her even once could possibily avoid 
remarking. 

‘Besides,’ said the Duchess, unanswerably, ‘he’s got no money.’ 

‘M’yes,’ said the Duke, undoubtedly shaken. ‘That’s a point I shall have to 
go into very carefully when the time comes.’ 

The time came no later than the day after tomorrow. The courtship had 
blossomed with extraordinary rapidity in the hot-house air of war-time 
London. So high above the windmill had Lady Emily’s bonnet soared that she 
had actually accompanied Curzon to a night-club so as to dance. They had 
shuffled and stumbled through the ultra-modern one-steps and two-steps 
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until the pampered orchestra had at last consented to play a waltz. Curzon 
certainly could w^altz; he had learned the art in the great days of waltzing. And 
it might have been the extra glass of rather poor champagne which she had 
drunk at dinner which made I.ady Emily’s feet so light and her eyes so bright. 
As the last heart-broken wail of the violins died away and they stopped and 
looked at each other the thing was as good as settled. No sooner had they sat 
dowm than Curzon was able to stumble thrimgh a proposal of marriage with 
less difficulty than he had found in the one-step; and to his delighted surprise 
he found himself accepted. 

Lady Emily’s eyes w'crc like stars. They made Curzon’s head swim a little. 
His heart had plunged so madly after his inclinations that never again, not 
once, did it occur to him that her face was not unlike a horse’s. To Curzon 
Lady Emily’s gaunt figure, stiffly corseted-almost an old maid’s figure-was a 
miracle of willowy grace, and her capable ugly hands, when he kissed them in 
the taxicab on the way home, were more beautiful than the white hands of 
Lancelot’s Yscult. 

The interview with the Duke in the morning was not too terrible. It was a 
relief to the Duke to discover that the General actually had seven hundred 
pounds a ycar-cspecially as under the stimulus of w'ar-time demands some of 
the dividends which contributed to make up this sum showed an undoubted 
tendency to expand. It might have been a much smaller income and still not 
have been incompatible with Curzon’s position in life. Besides, the General 
oifered, in the most handsome fashion, to settle every penny of his means upon 
his future wife. No one could make a fairer offer than that, after all. And when 
one came to total up his general’s pay, and his allowances, under the new scale 
just published, and his forage allow^anccs and so forth, it did not fall far short of 
twelve hundred a year, without reckoning on the possibility of promotion or 
command pay or the less likely sources of income. A general’s widow’s pension 
(after all, every contingency must be considered) was only a small amount, of 
course, but it was as good as any investment in the lainds. 

And two thousand a year (for so the Duke, in an expansive moment, 
generously estimated Curzon’s income) really could not be called poverty, not 
even by a Duke with thirty thousand a year, especially when the Duke 
belonged to a generation whose young men about town had often contrived to 
make a passable appearance on eight hundred. The Duke proposed to 
supplement the newly married couple’s income with two thousand a year from 
his private purse, and they ought to be able to manage very well, especially 
while the General was on active service. 

T think you’ve been weak, Gilbert,’ said the Duchess later. 

'Oh, for goodness’ sake, Maud!’ said the Duke. 'I don’t see that at all. We 
ow^e our national existence at present to the Army. And we can spare the 
money all right. You know that. It’ll only go to George and his boys if Emily 
doesn’t get it. That is, if these blasted death duties leave anything over at all.’ 

T don’t think,’ said the Duchess, 'that there is any need for you to use dis- 
gusting language to me even though your daughter is marrying beneath her.’ 

The Duchess grew more reconciled to her daughter’s marriage when she 
came to realize that at least while Curzon was on active service she would still 
be able to tyrannize over her daughter, and the public interest in the wedding 
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reconciled her still more. The formal announcement was very formal, of 
course. ‘A marriage has been arranged and will shortly take place betw^een 
Lady Emily Gertrude Maud Winter-Willoughby, only daughter of the Duke 
and Duchess of Bude, and Brigadier-General Herbert Curzon, cb., d.s.o., 
Twenty-second Lancers." 

The newspapers built a marvellous edifice upon this bare foundation. 
‘Duke’s Daughter to Wed War Hero’, they said, ‘Lightning Wooing’. It was 
not every day of the week, by any manner of means, that a duke’s daughter 
married; and war news, now that the campaign in Flanders had dwindled away 
into a stalemate in the mud and rain, was not likely to stimulate sales. There 
was something piquant about the union of a Winter of the bluest blood with a 
Curzon whose relationship to Lord Curzon of Kedleston was at best only ill- 
defined. All the same, the Press played up nobly. The daily Press had a great 
deal to say about the future bridegroom’s military achievements-although the 
exigencies of the censorship compelled them to say more about Volkslaagte 
than about Ypres-and the snobbish weekly papers laid stress upon the 
splendours of Bude Hall in Somersetshire, and the interest the Royal Family 
was taking in the wedding; there were dozens of photographs taken showing 
the happy pair walking in the Park or at some party in aid of something. A war- 
time bride had more popular appeal, undoubtedly, than a war-time widow, or 
than those other ladies underneath whose photograph the papers could only 
publish the already hackneyed caption, ‘Takes great interest in war 
work’ -Lady Emily and her mother, the Duchess, were always represented as 
the hardest workers in the Belgian Relief Clothing Association, and perhaps 
they were. And because a duke’s daughter at the time of her betrothal could 
not possibly be other than young and beautiful, all the Press loyally forbore to 
mention the fact that Emily was thirty-two years old, and no one dreamed of 
mentioning that her features were large and irregular, nor that her clothes 
always had a look of the second-hand about them. 

Meanwhile a Field-Marshal and a General and a Major-General were in 
conference at the War Office. 

‘The man’s on the verge of senile decay,’ said the General. ‘Over the verge, I 
should say. He’s no more fit to be trusted with a division than to darn the 
Alhambra chorus’s tights.’ 

‘Who are his brigadiers?’ asked the Field-Marshal. 

‘Watson and Webb,’ said the Major-General apologetically. ‘Yes, sir, I 
know they’re no good, but where am I to get three hundred good brigadiers 
from?’ 

‘That’s your pigeon,’ said the Field-Marshal. 

‘I’m sending Curzon down there tomorrow,’ said the Major-General. ‘The 
third brigade of the division has never had a general yet. I think he’ll stiffen 
them up all right.’ 

‘He’ll have his work cut out, from what I’ve seen of that lot,’ said the 
General. 

‘Curzon?’ said the Field-Marshal. ‘That’s the Volkslaagte fellow, isn’t 
it?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the Major-General. ‘You read the letter a fortnight ago which 
G.H.Q. wrote about him.’ 
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remember,’ said the Field-Marshal. He raised his big heavy face to the 
window^ and stared out contemplatively with squinting blue eyes, while he 
called up isolated recollections out of a packed memory. Volkslaagte had been 
fought before he went to South Africa, but he remembered reading the 
dispatches about it very plainly indecd-it was in this very room in the War 
Office. There was that race meeting in India, and the mob of horses all coming 
over the last hurdle together, and a Lancer officer doing a brilliant bit of riding 
in shouldering off a riderless horse which got in the way and might have caused 
a nasty accident. That was Curzon. I'hat was ntu the lirst time he had been 
pointed out to him, though. Where w'as that? Oh \’es, at the Aldershot review 
in the old days before India. That was the chap. A big-nosed fellow with the 
centre squadron. 

'How old is he now?’ asked the Field-Marshal. 

‘Forty-one, sir,’ said the Major-General. 

At forty-one the Field-Marshal had been Sirdar of the Itgyptian Army. He 
would like to be forty-one again instead of sixty-five with a game leg-but that 
w^as nothing to do with the business under discussion. It w'as this Curzon 
fellow he w^as thinking about. He had never put in any time holding a 
regimental command, apparently, except for a few weeks in France. But that 
w’as nothing against him, except that it made it a bit harder to judge him by 
ordinary standards. The Field-Marshal had done no regimental duty in his 
life, and it hadn’t hurt him. 

But there was something else he had heard, or read, about Curzon, 
somewhere, quite recently. He could not remember what it was, and was 
vaguely puzzled. 

Ts there anything against this Curzon fellow?’ he asked tentatively. It was a 
little pathetic to see him labouring under the burden of all the work he had 
been doing during these months of war. 

‘No, sir,’ said the Major-General, and because Curzon was obviously allied 
by now to the Bude House set, and would be a valuable friend in the 
approaching Government reshuffle, he added, ‘He’s a man of very decided 
character.’ 

That turned the scale. What the Field-Marshal had seen, of course, had 
been the flaming headlines that very morning announcing Curzon’s betrothal. 
He had put the triviality aside, and yet the memory lingered in his 
subconscious mind. It was because of that that he had pricked up his ears at the 
first mention of Curzon’s name. Neither the General nor the Major-General 
saw fit to waste the Field-Marshal’s time by a mention of today’s newspaper 
gossip, and the vague memory remained to tease him into action. His mind was 
not fully made up- when he began to speak, but he was positive in his decision 
by the time the sentence was completed. 

‘You must unstick Coppinger-Brown,’ he said. ‘Shunt him off gracefully, 
though. There’s no need to be too hard on him He’s done good work in his 
time. And Watson’ll have to go too. He’s no good. I never thought he was. 
Give Webb another chance. He can still turn out all right if he’s properly 
looked after. You’ll have to give the division to Curzon, though. He ought to 
make a good job of it.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the Major-General. He was reluctant to continue, because it 
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was not safe to pester his chief with a request for further instructions once a 
decision had been reached, but in this case the Service regulations left him no 
option. "He’s junior to Webb as brigadier, of course.’ 

‘Then you’ll have to promote him major-general. Get the orders out 
today.’ 

A wave of the Field-Marshal’s massive hand told the General and the 
Major-General that their presence was no longer required, and they left the 
Field-Marshal to plunge once more into the mass of work piled before 
him-into the business of constructing a modern army out of the few 
antiquated remains left over after the departure of the Expeditionary Force. 

That was how Curzon obtained his appointment to the command of the 
Ninety-first Division and his promotion to the temporary rank of Major- 
General. There were not wanting unkind people who hinted that he ow^ed his 
new rank to his prospective father-in-law, but the Duke had not raised a finger 
in the matter. There had been no scheming or bargaining, not even by the little 
scheming group which centred round the Duke and Lady Constance. He had 
been selected out of a hundred possible officers who could have filled the 
vacancy because, while their capacities were all equally unexplored, an 
adventitious circumstance had singled him out for particular notice. Without 
that the Major-General would never have had the opportunity of putting in 
the single sentence which ultimately turned the scale. And it must be specially 
noticed that the Major-General had not the slightest hint that he might receive 
favours in return; neither Curzon nor his new relations had been parties to 
anything underhand of that sort. 
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Curzon was at Bude House when the butler came in to announce-the tone 
of his voice indicating that he realized the importance of this official 
business-that the War Office was asking on the telephone if they could speak 
to General Curzon. 

Curzon left his lady’s side and went out to the telephone. 

‘Hullo?’ he said. 

‘Is that General Curzon?’ asked a sharp-tongued female voice. 

‘Speaking.’ 

‘Hold on a minute, please. General Mackenzie would like to speak to you.’ 

There was a click and a gurgle and then Mackenzie’s voice, 

‘Hullo, Curzon. I thought I’d find you at Bude House when you weren’t at 
your hotel. Hope I’m not disturbing you?’ 

‘Not very much.’ 

‘I think you’ll find it’s worth being disturbed for. You’ve been given the 
Ninety-first Division.’ 

‘I beg your pardon?’ 

‘You’ve been given the Ninety-first Division-the one you were going to 
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have a brigade in. And you’re promoted to Major-General with seniority from 
today.’ 

‘That’s very good news.’ 

‘I said you’d think so, didn’t I? When can you take up your command?’ 

‘Whenever you like.’ 

‘Tomorrow?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Very well. Call here in the morning. I want to hear your ideas about 
a staff. It’ll be a pretty makeshift one, anyway. I’m afraid, but that can’t be 
helped.’ 

‘I suppose not.’ 

‘But there’s a good house as headquarters, with stabling just as it should be. 
Trust old Coppinger-Brown for that. You’ll have a use for the house, won’t 
you?’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so.’ 

‘That reminds me. I haven’t congratulated you on your engagement yet. My 
very best wishes.’ 

‘Thanks very much.’ 

‘I was wondering when you were going to offer me thanks. You haven’t 
sounded very grateful up to now.’ 

‘Oh, thank you very much.’ 

‘That’s better. You remember this, Curzon; the closer you and I stay by 
each other, the better it will be for both of us. That’s a word to the wise.’ 

‘Er-yes.’ 

‘But that can wait a bit. I’ll be seeing you tomorrow morning. Nine o’clock?’ 

‘Very well.’ 

‘All right, then. Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye.’ 

Back in Emily’s sitting-room he told the glad news, his eyes bright with 
pleasure and excitement, and, because of that, Emily’s eyes shone too. Until a 
week or two ago Emily had hardly known that such things as brigades and 
divisions existed, and she had been decidedly vague about the difference 
between them, but already she was beginning to grasp the essentials of this 
Army business. The Duke’s valet was sent out hurriedly to buy stars at a 
military tailor’s, and then, with a note to the hotel management admitting him 
to Curzon’s room, he was sent on to sew those stars above the crossed swords 
and batons on the shoulder-straps of Curzon’s tunics all ready for the 
morning, while Curzon and Emily carried on a muddled conversation in which 
Army promotion and houses and horses and future domesticity were all 
intermingled. 

But next day had its awkward moments. A War Office motor car took 
Curzon and his kit down into Hampshire, where the division was scattered in 
billets or under canvas over a five-mile radius, and stopped at the end of the 
long gravelled drive outside Narling Priory, the headquarters of the Ninety- 
first Division. A young red-tabbed subaltern led Curzon round the side of the 
house through french windows into a spacious room wherein stood a group of 
khaki-clad figures with a tall, thin officer, bent and feeble, the sword of 
ceremony hanging from his belt, standing in advance of them. 
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'Good mornings’ he said^ standing very stiff and still. 

Curzon nodded, 

'General Coppinger-Brown?’ he asked in return. 

'Yes.’ 

It was then that Curzon realized what an embarrassing business it was to 
relieve a man of his command, because Coppinger-Brown made no effort to 
put him at ease, but merely stood and waited. 

'I have been sent down by the War Office,' began Curzon hesitantly; he 
waited for help, received none, and had to continue without it. 'I am to take 
command of the division.' 

'So I understood from orders I received this morning,’ said Coppinger- 
Brown. There w^as the faintest of accents upon the last two words. Curzon 
realized that it was dashed hard luck on the old chap to be flung out of his 
command like this at an hour's notice. He wanted for a moment to say 'I'm 
sorry,' but one man can hardly say that to another, especially in the presence of 
inferiors. He could only stand and feel awkward while Coppinger-Brown left 
him to drink the cup of his embarrassment to the full. By the time Coppinger- 
Brown relented Curzon was decidedly uncomfortable. 

'I must introduce,' said Coppinger-Brown at last, 'the officers of my staff-of 
your staff, I mean; I beg your pardon. General.' 

He waved his hand at the group behind him, and each officer in turn came up 
to attention as his name was spoken. 

'General Webb, commanding the Three-hundredth Brigade. General 
Webb is the only brigadier in the division at present. I made so bold as to give 
General Watson immediate leave of absence, as I wished to spare him the 
humiliation of having to leave under orders.' 

There was something very acid in Coppinger-Brown's tone as he made this 
speech, but Curzon did not notice it, as he was too busy sizing-up his second- 
in-command, a beefy, red-faced infantryman, of whom Mackenzie at the War 
Office that morning had said that he was being given one more chance. 

'Colonel Miller, my G.S.O.i. Captain Frobisher, G.S.O.3. Colonel Hill, 
C.R.A. Colonel Septimus, A.D.M.S. — ’ 

For a space it simply rained initials in a manner which would have left a 
civilian gasping, but Curzon was more accustomed to hearing these initials 
used than to the w^ords they stood for. He nodded formally to each in turn, to 
the officers of the General Staff, to the Officer commanding Royal Artillery, to 
Assistant Director of Medical Services, and the Deputy Assistant 
Quartermaster-General, and the Assistant Provost-Marshal, and the Officer’ 
commanding Royal Engineers, and the rag-tag and bobtail of aides-de-camp. 

Mackenzie at the War Office had given him thumbnail character portraits of 
each of these officers; Curzon himself had no knowledge of most of them, and 
only a hearsay acquaintance with the rest. Hill the Gunner had won a D.S.O. 
in the Tirah. Webb had commanded a battalion before Curzon had been given 
a squadron. Runcorn the Sapper had left the Army before the war on account 
of some scandal about drink and women, which was a very remarkable thing to 
have occurred to a Sapper, so that Runcorn had better be watched with all 
attention a freak merited. Miller of the General Staff had been described by 
Mackenzie as ‘a bloke with twice the brains of you and me put together,’ and 
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had left it to Curzon to form his own opinion after this somewhat ominous 
beginning. 

‘What’s been the matter down there/ Mackenzie had said, ‘as far as I can 
make out from what Somerset says-he’s just been inspecting them-it’s just 
sheer dam’ laziness on someone’s part or other. They’ve had their troubles, of 
course. We’ve let ’em down badly from here once or twice, but you couldn’t 
have run the old Army, let alone a new one ten times the size, on the staff I’ve 
got left to me here. But old Coppinger-Brown’s the real cause of the trouble. 
He’s too old. You can’t expect an old boy of seventy-two with bronchial tubes 
or something to go out in all weathers in the sort of winter we’re having, and go 
charging about on a horse keeping an eye on twelve raw battalions an’ two 
dozen other units. It’s not in human nature. Coppinger-Brown swore he was 
all right when he came here after a job-he produced all sorts of chits from 
doctors to that effect. And he looked all right too. But you know how it is, 
Curzon. You’ve got to work like a blasted nigger to get anything done with new 
formations. Otherwise everything’s held up while everyone’s waiting for 
something else to get done which they think they can’t do without. Or else 
somebody’s getting in everybody else’s way, and’ll go on doing it until you 
come down on ’em. Doesn’t matter how good a staff you’ve got when you’re in 
that kind of muddle. It’s only the boss who can put it straight. Nobody gives a 
hoot for what a staff officer says when they know the general won’t take action. 
But you’ll put ginger into them, Curzon, I know.’ 

That had been all very well at the War Office, but it was rather different by 
the time General Coppinger-Brown had finished the introductions and had 
shuffled out of the room with his aides-de-camp beside him. Curzon stood and 
faced his staff-nearly all of them ten or twenty years his senior, and most of 
them until a few weeks back immeasurably his senior in military rank. He felt 
as awkward and as embarrassed as at the time of General Coppinger-Brown’s 
first greeting of him. It was not in him to be conciliatory. His whole instinct in 
a time of difficulty was to be unbending and expressionless. It was a natural 
reaction that there should creep into his voice the tone he employed on 
parade-he felt as if he were on parade for the first time with some new 
recalcitrant unit. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he rasped, and paused. He had not anticipated having to make 
a speech. He tugged at his moustache until he saw the light; he felt at a loss at 
remembering that there was no regimental esprit de corps to which to appeal. 
But he could, at any rate, appeal to the spirit of the Division. ‘Gentlemen, it is 
my responsibility now to prepare the Ninety-first Division in readiness to go to 
France. We can never have it said that our Division, one of the earliest to be 
raised, was the last to be sent overseas. That would be too bad. We must make 
up our minds that we are not going to be left behind by the other divisions. We 
must work hard to catch up on them and pass them. I am quite sure we can.’ 

His expression hardened as he remembered the precariousness of his own 
temporary rank. It flashed through his mind that the Duchess’s elegant friends 
would sneer delightedly if he were to be unstuck like poor old Coppinger- 
Brown. 

‘I am going to see that we do,’ he added grimly, looking round the group 
from one to another. Each pair of eyes dropped as they met his, such was the 
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savage force of his glance as he thought of Emily and the urgency of the need to 
justify himself to her. And the mention of the corporate existence of the 
Ninety-first Division had served its purpose in starting him oS in what he had 
to say. He was able to wind up his little speech on the note he wanted. 

'This is war-time/ he said. ‘A time of great emergency. There will be no 
mercy at all in this Division for officers who are not up to their work.’ 

It was a speech which served its purpose as w^ell as any other might have 
donej and better than some. Some generals might have appealed to their 
subordinates’ loyalty^ or might have put new vigour into them by force of 
personality, but Curzon, if such suggestions had been put forward to him, 
would have dismissed them as ‘claptrap’ or ‘idealism’. As it was, a subdued and 
impressed staff crept quietly out of the room, all quite decided to work a great 
deal harder for the new major-general with the scowl on his face and the barely 
concealed threat in his speech. 

The pink-cheeked aide-de-camp came back into the room. General 
Coppinger-Brown would be very much obliged if General Curzon could spare 
him a few minutes for the discussion of private business. Curzon followed the 
aide-de-camp out of the headquarters office and across the tiled hall to the 
wing of the house which still remained furnished as a private residence. There 
was an old, old lady sitting in an arm-chair in the drawing-room with 
Coppinger-Brown standing beside her. 

‘Lucy,’ said Coppinger-Brown. ‘This is my successor, General Curzon. 
Curzon, may I introduce my wife?’ 

Curzon bowed, and the old lady nodded icily to him across the room, while 
the aide-de-camp retired with the tact expected of aides-de-camp. 

‘The first thing we wanted to say,’ said Coppinger-Brown, ‘was whether we 
might expect the pleasure of your company at lunch? It is one o’clock now, and 
lunch can be served at any time to suit you.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Curzon, ‘but I have just arranged to lunch in the staff 
officers’ mess.’ 

He forebore from adding that he was itching to start work with his chief of 
staff, and make up for the time lost by Coppinger-Brown, and intended to start 
as soon as lunch began. 

‘What a pity,’ replied Coppinger-Brown. ‘I hope you can spare us a few 
minutes, all the same, so that we can settle our private arrangements.’ 

‘I am at your service now,’ said Curzon. 

‘That’s very good of you,’ said Coppinger-Brown. ‘Because we are anxious 
to hear from you how soon we must vacate this house.’ 

Coppinger-Brown and his wife stared at Curzon with an unvoiced appeal in 
their eyes. The house was one taken over furnished by the War Office; half of it 
had been adapted as Staff Offices, and the other half was retained as a residence 
for the Major-General commanding the division. The last two months had 
been a wonderful time for the old couple. It had been an end of retirement; 
they had turned their backs on the Cheltenham boarding-house; there had 
been a future once more ahead of them; they were back again in the Army in 
which he had served for forty-five years. Now they were being condemned 
once more to exile, with all the added bitterness of disappointment and 
consciousness of failure. Until this morning they had felt secure in the pomp 
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and power of their official position. It was a shock for old people to be flung out 
like this without warning. They were loth to leave the substantial comfort of 
the Priory; they shrank from the last open acknowledgement of failure implied 
by their leaving, as they might shrink from an icy bath. With the tenacity of 
very old people for the good things of life they wanted to spin out their stay 
here, even for only a few days. 

Curzon, unsympathetic though he was, had a glimpse of these emotions, and 
stopped for a moment to think. The Coppinger-Browns might be considered 
harmless old folk, and to allow them to remain for a week or two longer at the 
Priory might be a kindness which would do no one any harm. But he knew he 
must not; he felt it in his bones. Coppinger-Brown would never be able to 
resist the temptation to put his nose into the new organization of the division. 
Young officers could hardly be expected to order off a Major-General under 
whom they had only recently been serving, even though he was again retired. 
There would be hitches, perhaps nasty scenes. And for all he knew Mrs 
Coppinger-Brown might make trouble among the women- Curzon had all an 
unmarried man’s suspicions of Army women’s capacity for making trouble. 
There must be no chance, not the faintest possibility, of trouble in his division. 
Moreover, it might weaken his authority a little if people assumed that 
Coppinger-Brown was staying on to see him firmly in the saddle. He was not 
going to run the least risk of any of these unpleasant contingencies when a little 
firmness at the start would obviate them. 

T am afraid,’ he said slowly, ‘that I need the house myself. It would be 
convenient if you could see your way to leaving at the earliest possible 
moment. Perhaps if 1 put the divisional motor car at your disposal tomorrow 
morning you would have your kit and luggage ready?’ 

They looked at each other, all three of them. 

‘Very well, since you insist,’ said Coppingcr-Brown-Curzon had made no 
show of insisting. ‘We had better not keep you any longer from your lunch. We 
shall be ready to leave at ten o’clock tomorrow. Is that all right, Lucy?’ 

Mrs Coppinger-Brown nodded; from beginning to end of the interview she 
had said no word, but even a wooden-headed man like Curzon was conscious 
of the hatred she felt towards him as the supplanter of her husband, the man 
who was driving her out once more into the lonely, pitiable exile of the 
Cheltenham boarding-house. Curzon withdrew as quickly as he could, and he 
comforted himself as he walked back across the hall by telling himself that after 
all a soldier’s wife should be reconciled by now to having to make sudden 
migrations, while Coppinger-Brown was a doddering old fool who should 
never have been entrusted with a division. Which was all perfectly true. 
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The Ninety-first Division was composed of troops of a sort Curzon had never 
even thought of. They were the first flower of England^ of a standard of 
education, enthusiasm and physique far superior to anything the recruits of 
the old regiments of the line could show. In the old days, for every man who 
joined the Army because he actively wanted to there were ten who did so 
because they could find nothing better to doj but in the new units of 1914 every 
single man had joined because he felt it to be his duty. To Curzon and his like 
(who in the old days had thoroughly appreciated the value of the occasional 
‘born soldier’ in the ranks) the merit of the new material should have been 
obvious. These were no unemployable riff-raff, no uneducable boys, but men 
who had made some part of their way already in the world, men of some 
experience and education, quicker witted, more accustomed to think for 
themselves, and filled with the desire to avenge Belgium and to give their best 
for England-the same stuff as Cromwell (who in an early speech had pointed 
out its virtues) had employed when he had made of the Ironsides the finest 
troops in Europe. 

But Cromwell had not been a regular soldier, nor-save for the presence of 
an occasional veteran of the Thirty Years War-was there any framework of a 
regular army, any Procrustean bed of tradition, to which the Ironside army 
was compelled to adapt itself as in 1914. Kitchener’s army was organized by a 
War Office which had already forgotten the Boer War and clung to the ideals of 
the Peninsula; but that statement is only correct in a very limited degree, 
because most of the great body of rules and precedents dealt not with the 
training of an army for war, but with keeping it inexpensive and out of the way 
in time of peace. The system was, moreover, adapted to the needs of an army 
recruited from the very young and the very stupid, officered by men of uniform 
ideas and training; what the system did for the new armies has been told over 
and over again. 

Besides all this, the War Office was found wanting (perhaps not through its 
own fault) even in the very elementary duties it might have been expeaed to 
perform efficiently. The new armies were left unclothed, unhoused, and 
unarmed. Units rotted through the winter of 19 14-15 under canvas on the 
bleak exposed hills and plains which had been passed as suitable for a summer 
camp. They shivered in tents pitched in seas of mud; they ate food prepared by 
inefficient cooks on inefficient apparatus; they were practised in the evolutions 
of 1870 by sexagenarian non-commissioned officers, and they used make- 
believe rifles and make-believe guns under the co-ordination of make-believe 
staffs. 

Of such good stuff, nevertheless, were the new armies that they came 
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through the ordeal successfully, their spirits unimpaired by what had been 
done to them, and made of themselves, despite the efforts of their 
commanders, the finest fighting force ever seen, and able to carry that 
reputation through years of slaughter and mismanagement, despite the 
constant filling up with drafts whose quality steadily and persistently declined 
as the war continued. 

By a fortunate combination of circumstances Curzon was able to prove 
himself during these months of training one of the best generals appointed to 
the new armies. He was full of energy, so that the curse of inertia was not 
allowed to settle down over the Ninety-first Division. He had no preconceived 
ideas about the employment of infantry in the field. His barrack traditions 
were confined to cavalry, and in young Frobisher, his third-grade General 
Staff Officer, he found an assistant whose desperate laziness had no play under 
his supervision, and who came of a family in which revolutionary ideas were 
traditional, so that he did not badger the infantrymen with peace-time 
regulations nearly as much as occurred in some units. 

That very first day at Narling, Curzon showed the stuff he was made of. He 
had no personal staff at all-no aides-de-camp, no servants, no grooms; until 
tomorrow he had no home, for that matter. It never occurred to him to attend 
to the very important business of settling himself in first. He sent his kit to the 
local hotel, and made Frobisher telephone to the nearest unit to find him a 
servant. Before this concession to his immediate needs was fulfilled he was 
calling for the regimental returns, reading the lists of sick and of those found 
guilty recently of military crime so as to form his first estimate of the quality of 
the troops under his command, and half-way through the afternoon, finding 
this office work unsatisfying, he borrowed a horse from Miller and set off, 
with Frobisher riding beside him in the rain, in his anxiety to see things for 
himself. 

He dropped like a bolt from the blue into the troops he had been given to 
command, trotting in over the rolling downs into the camps of the Three- 
hundred-and-first Brigade, the rain streaming from his cap brim and the hem 
of his cape. There was a moment of hesitation when he confronted his work 
face to face for the first time-when he realized how extraordinarily little he 
knew about infantry. But he knew something about men in uniform, at least. 
There were certain |:hings he could inspect-six months ago he had been 
inspecting similar arrangements from a regimental aspect. There were the 
cookhouses; he went stalking into the battalion cooking-huts, to be appalled by 
their filth and squalor. Frightened cooking staffs stood shivering at attention 
while he blistered them with his tongue, and startled commanding officers, 
summoned by flying orderlies, stood scared at his shoulder while he peered 
into dixies and cauldrons and sampled the contents. 

General Coppinger-Brown had not been seen in a cookhouse since the 
weather broke six weeks ago; here was the new general inspecting them before 
even the rumour of his appointment had run round the regimental 
headquarters. Curzon plodded through the mud down the lines of tents with 
the icy wind blowing through his burberry— it was that walk which first gave 
him an insight into the quality of his men, for any regular unit before the war 
compelled to submit to such conditions would have shown its resentment by 
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going sick in hundreds. Startled soldiers, huddled under blankets turned out 
hastily to stare at him. That morning the bugles had blown ‘No parade’, for no 
soldiers’ work could have been done in those dreadful conditions, and they had 
settled down to another day of shivering idleness. The sight of a major-general 
come to see how they were getting on was a most welcome break in the day, 
reviving hope in breasts where hope of anything was fast dying altogether. 

Far more was this the case with the wretched Special Service battalion of 
Fusiliers who were farther out still-moved there when cerebrospinal 
meningitis had appeared in their ranks, to endure the life of outcasts during 
their period of quarantine. The sense of isolation and guilt had been bad for 
the Fusiliers, huddled in their tents waiting for the spotted fever. Frobisher 
had ventured to protest when Curzon announced his intention of visiting the 
Fusiliers, but Curzon was heedless. 

‘There’s no quarantine for generals,’ said Curzon. He had no intention of 
being epigrammatic either. 

He got on his horse again and rode furiously along the slippery chalk track 
over the summit of the downs to where the Fusiliers languished. A spiritless 
guard, besodden with misery, turned out to present arms to this extraordinary 
spectacle of a brass hat in the icy rain, and Curzon, without waiting for the 
arrival of the commanding officer, began his inspection. Three weeks of 
quarantine, of isolation, of rain and spotted fever, had taken the heart nearly 
out of the Fusiliers, but it was the sight of Curzon which put it back. Someone 
raised a faint cheer, even, when he rode out of the entrance afterwards, in the 
gathering darkness. 

And the word passed round the division, from battalion to battalion, that the 
new general was crazy on the subject of military cookery. Generals, as the 
Army had long ago resigned itself to believe, are always crazy on some point or 
other. Coppinger-Brown’s particular weakness (as far as anyone had been able 
to guess from the little seen of him) had been bootlaces. Under Coppinger- 
Brown’s regime colonels had chivvied captains and captains had chivvied 
sergeants, into seeing that every man had two pairs at least of spare bootlaces, 
and had quoted Coppinger-Brown’s dictum that ‘a division might be held up 
any day on the march if a man’s bootlace broke.’ Nowadays it was cookery 
instead, and no one knew when the General’s big nose and moustache might 
not be seen coming round the cookhouse corner as he demanded to taste 
whatever indescribable mess was to be found in the dixies. It was a matter 
which the men in the ranks, after the food they had been enduring for the last 
two months, could thoroughly appreciate. 

There seemed to be no limit to Curzon’s abounding energy in those days 
when he took over the command of the Ninety-first Division. Mason, the 
soldier-servant whom Miller found for him in the infantry, was under orders 
always to call him at five-and usually found him awake at that time. Officers, 
sleepy-eyed and weary, crawling into the divisional headquarters at seven 
o’clock, found Curzon at his desk running through the pile of returns and 
‘states’ which previously had been seen by no other eye than theirs. Isolated 
companies on the downs, practising the open-order advance in alternate 
rushes which none of them was to live to see employed in action, were 
surprised to find him riding up to watch them at their work. 
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After ten days of it Curzon had himself whirled up to London in the 
divisonal motor car and had his presence announced to General Mackenzie 
with an urgent request for an interview. Mackenzie had him sent up^ and 
blenched a little at the comprehensive sequence of demands which Curzon 
made on behalf of his division. 

‘My dear fellow/ said Mackenzie^ it’s not me whom you should ask for all 
this. It’s all the Q.M.G.’s department, most of it, except for this officer 
question, and I’ve promised already to see to that for you. Go round and look 
up the Q.M.G.-Iil give you a chit to the right quarter, if you like.’ 

Curzon shook his head. He knew a great deal about the Army method of 
passing on inconvenient requests to the next man. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘they don’t know me there. I wouldn’t be able to get anything 
done. I’d far rather you saw about it; unofficially, for that matter, if you like. 
You could get it done in no time, even though it’s not your department.’ 

Mackenzie began to show some signs of irritation at this upstart young 
general’s behaviour. The fellow was certainly growing too big for his boots. He 
took a breath preparatory to administering a proper ‘telling offi. 

‘You see,’ said Curzon, eyeing him attentively as he made his first essay in 
diplomatic converse. ‘I’ve got a lot to do, and I could only spare one day away 
from the Division. I’ve got an appointment to lunch with Lady Cross and one 
or two other people-newspaper editors or something, I think they are.’ 

‘H’m,’ said Mackenzie. The struggle behind the scenes for power was rising 
to a climax, and he knew it. ‘All right. I’ll sec what I can do.’ 

When Mackenzie said that, Curzon knew that he could expect immediate 
attention to be paid to the sweeping indents he had sent in-demands for 
duckboards and all the other things to make life bearable for the Ninety-first 
Division in the chalky downland mud, huts and stoves and so on, of which the 
War Office had such a meagre store. Curzon could leave the War Office now 
with a clear conscience. He was not lunching with Lady Cross, of course. That 
had been a blank lie just to apply pressure on Mackenzie. It was his Emily, 
naturally, with whom he had his next appointment. The big Vauxhall car 
rolled him smoothly round to Bude House, and the butler showed Curzon into 
Emily’s sitting-room. 

Curzon’s heart w^as beating fast, for it was ten days since he had last seen 
Emily, and she might have changed her mind in that long time. He came into 
the room stiffly and formally, ready to meet his fate if need be, but all doubts 
were instantly dispelled on his entrance, and it was as though they had never 
been separated, as Emily came to him with both hands out and a murmur of 
‘My dear, my dear.’ She came into his arms as if she were no duke’s daughter. 
With her head on his shoulder she fingered his row of medal ribbons, and he 
caught her hand and raised it to his lips, pressing his cruel black moustache 
upon her fingers. Even if Curzon had taken care to give his affections to a 
suitable person, there w^as no doubt that he had given them thoroughly 
enough. He was head over ears in love with her, just as she was with him. 

When sanity came back to them, Curzon spoke straight to the point, as 
might be expected of him. To him, love was not a thing to be soiled by 
roundabout ways of approach, or delicate diplomacy. 

‘Dear,’ he said, ‘can we be married on Christmas Eve?’ 
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'Christmas Eve?’ Emily’s eyes opened a little wider^ for Christmas Eve was 
only five days off. 

'Yes,’ said Curzon. He made no attempt to mask his reasons. Tve had to 
take this morning away from the Division, which I didn’t want to. I can’t spare 
another one, except Christmas morning. There won’t be a lot to do on that day. 
I could come up the afternoon before, and w^e could get married and go down 
to Narling the same evening. I mustn’t be away from the Division.’ 

'Of course not, dear,’ said Emily. She was rather dazed. She had not seen the 
house she would have to live in; she knew nothing about it in fact, except that 
Curzon’s brief notes had assured her that it w^as quite a nice one. She had made 
no preparations for housekeeping there-in fact she had made no preparations 
for being married at all. But she knew quite well that there was nobody and 
nothing in the w^orld as important as the General and the Division he 
commanded. 

'We’ll do whatever you think w^e ought to do, dear,’ said Emily, and Curzon 
kissed her hard on the lips in a way he had never kissed her before. Her head 
swam and her knees w^ent w^eak so that she leaned against him and clung to him 
trembling, and they kissed again until the trembling passed and her kind eyes 
w^ere bright with a passion she had never known before. She found~*what she 
had never expected-that when the world obtruded itself upon them again she 
was able to meet it boldly face to face, encountering her mother and father 
across the luncheon table as though a quarter of an hour before she had not 
been in a man’s arms and glad to be there. 

At lunch they had to discuss practical details regarding the servants Emily 
must find for Narling Priory, housekeeper and cook and parlourmaid and 
kitchenmaid. Curzon’s three soldier servants (the regulation number allotted 
to a Major-General) could be relied upon to do the other work. The Duchess 
w’as perturbed when she heard how^ hurried was the wedding they had decided 
upon, but she raised no objection. The Duke took on the responsibility of 
making the arrangements regarding the licence; the Duchess said she would 
see to it that St Margaret’s was available for the ceremony~it had to be St 
Margaret’s, of course. In return, Curzon w^as able to tell the Duke and 
Duchess that he had applied for the services of Captain Horatio Winter- 
Willoughby and Mr Bertram Greven as his aides-de-camp, and that his 
application had been approved and orders issued for the officers in question to 
join him. The Duke and Duchess were undoubtedly grateful to him. Horatio 
Winter-Willoughby was Lord George’s son and the ultimate heir to the title, 
while Greven was a nephew of the Duchess, and somehow no one had as yet 
made application for his services on the staff. Curzon felt remarkably pleased 
with himself when he received the thanks of the Duke and the Duchess, Even 
though they were about to become his parents-in-law it was gratifying to be 
able to do them favours. 

Then w^hen lunch was finished there w^as only time for one last embrace 
before Curzon tore himself away to get into the Vauxhall and be driven away 
through Guildford and Petersfield back to the Division. There w^as this to be 
said in favour of war-time conditions, that there w^as no time for shilly- 
shallying argument. 
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So that the next two or three days witnessed a whole sequence of arrivals at 
Narling Priory. There came the grim under-housekeeper from Bude Hall, 
Somersetshire-the Duchess had made a present of her to her daughter, and 
with her the trio of servants selected from the staff of the three ducal houses. It 
had rather frightened the Duchess to hear that her daughter would have to be 
lady’s-maided by the parlourmaid; it was not so easy for her to reconcile 
herself to that as one of the necessary sacrifices of war-time, but as the Priory 
was only a medium-sized house and half of it was occupied by the division^ 
headquarters there had to be a line drawn somewhere, and this was Emily’s 
own suggestion. 

Curzon’s soldier servants regarded the arrival of the women with 
unconcealed interest, but they were disappointed in the reception accorded 
their advances. Not even the kitchen-maid-at any rate, with the cook’s eye on 
her- would allow mere grooms and private soldiers any liberties with one who 
represented the fifth greatest house in all England. Curzon handed over house 
and keys to the housekeeper-he was living with the headquarters’ mess at the 
moment-and went on with his work for the Division. 

The two brigadiers for whom he had been clamouring turned up next. One 
was Challis, who as a battalion commander had lost half a hand at Mens and 
had miraculously escaped capture during the retreat; the other was Daunt, 
brought home from some South African colony, Nigeria or somewhere. 
Curzon looked them over and was pleased with them both, although he 
deferred final judgment. Men had to be good before he could be assured of 
their suitability for the Ninety-first Division. He was not nearly so satisfied 
with his two aides-de-camp, who turned up unfeignedly glad at having been 
released by this miracle from the rigours of service in the Guards’ depot at 
Caterham. Winter-Willoughby was nearly as bald as his father. Lord George, 
and nearly as fat. Despite the fact that he was indebted to Curzon for this staff 
appointment he was inclined to be a little resentful and patronizing towards 
the bounder who was marrying his cousin. And Greven had no forehead and 
no chin and wore riding breeches whose khaki dye carried the particular 
admixture of pink which was growing fashionable among the younger officers 
and for which Curzon had a peculiar dislike. Curzon began to see that there 
were some special disadvantages about marrying into a ducal family. 

He disliked his two aides-de-camp at sight the afternoon on which they 
reported themselves, and the very next day they deepened his prejudice 
further still, for they were both of them ten minutes late, on the very first 
morning on which they were on duty. Curzon had to sit fretting in his office 
while the horses were being walked up and down outside. Curzon told them off 
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furiously as he got into the saddle^ and they sulked as they cantered through 
the rain over the downs to where there was an artillery brigade to be inspected. 

Curzon was a little more at home inspecting artillery than infantry. An 
infantry battalion’s horse-lines were so small and insignificant that one could 
not in decency spend much time over them, but it was different with artillery. 
Horses were as important as gunners, and Curzon felt justified in devoting 
most of his attention to the horses, which he knew something about, rather 
than to the artillery technicalities, about which he knew nothing at all. The 
inspection was long and meticulous, and Curzon found fault with everything 
he saw. The battery commanders wilted under the lash of his tongue, the 
sergeant-majors flinched, the veterinary surgeons trembled. 

When Curzon rode away the rumour was ready to circulate through the 
division that ‘Curzon was just as mad about horse-lines as about cookhouses’. 
Yet nobody knew the reason of this savage bad temper which he had 
displayed-those who were in the secret of the General’s private life were 
inclined to attribute it to the fact that he was being married that afternoon, but 
they were wrong. A letter had come to Curzon that morning, in a cheap shabby 
envelope, addressed originally to the regimental depot, and readdressed three 
times before it had reached him. Curzon had read it while he ate his breakfast, 
and the sight of it had spoiled his day. 


1 17 Shoesmith St 
Brixton 
1 6th December, 1914 

My Dear Bertie, 

I suppose I must call you that still although you are a General now and going to 
marry a great Lady. We are all of us here very pleased to see how well you are 
getting on. Your Uncle Stanley reads the papers a great deal and has shown us lots 
about you in them. He did not approve of the war at first but when he heard about 
what the Germans did in Belgium he feels differently about it now. Maud has just 
got married, too, to a gentleman in a very good way of business as a tailor. It seems 
only like yesterday since she was a littie girl like when you saw her last. Gertie is in 
a government office and doing very well, and our Dick has just made up his mind 
that he must do his bit and he is going to join the army as soon as Christmas is 
over. Your Uncle Stanley is very well considering although his chest troubles him 
a lot, and of course I am all right as usual except for my leg. This is just a line to 
wish you much joy and happiness in your new life with your bride and to say that if 
ever you are in Brixton again we shall be glad the same as ever, although you are so 
grand now, if you would pop in and see us just for a minute. 

Your loving 

Aunt Kate 

P.vS.-We saw your photograph in the paper and you look just the same as ever 
which is why I wrote to you dear. 

That was a very disturbing letter for a man about to marry a duke’s daughter 
to receive on his wedding morning. Curzon’s flesh had crept as he read it. He 
had been perfectly sincere when he told Emily and the Duchess that he had not 
a relation in the world-he had forgotten all about the Coles of Brixton, 
honestly and sincerely forgotten all about them. It was a shock to be reminded 
of their existence. If any word about them should reach the Duchess’s ears it 
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would make her into his deadly enemy, for she would never forgive him the 
deception. Even now she was hardly a benevolent neutral. Any revelation 
would turn the scale. It would lose him Emily’s good opinion and regard. 
Probably it would ruin his life and his career as well, and that was an important 
although a minor consideration. Curzon felt slightly sick, like a man with no 
head for heights looking over the edge of a precipice. Why in the world had 
Aunt Kate married beneath her station instead of above it as his own mother 
had very sensibly seen fit to do? 

He had plenty of time to think about it during the long motor journey up to 
London. There had been no time for lunch after the artillery inspection, and 
he and Horatio Winter-Willoughby and Greven ate sandwiches in the stuffy 
saloon car as they raced along past the Devil’s Punchbowl and on to Guildford. 
They were cumbered with their greatcoats and swords. Curzon actually found 
himself thankful that he had been compelled to put aside the Duchess’s 
suggestion that he should be married in all the glory of his Lancer full-dress. 
He simply had not been able to make allowance in the day’s timetable for that 
change of clothing, and he was glad now, swaying about in the motor car, 
feeling slightly sick, what with the motion, and the sandwiches, and the 
imminence of marriage, and that letter from Aunt Kate. From Guildford 
onwards he was looking at his watch. It was going to be a near-run thing. 
There were only a few minutes left when they ran through Esher, and he called 
on the driver for yet more speed. Kingston-Putney Bridge-King’s Road, 
crowded with people shopping industriously on this, the first Christmas Eve of 
the war. 

Big Ben showed one minute to two as they swung out of Victoria Street. The 
paragraphs in the newspapers about the romantic war wedding of a duke’s 
daughter and the sight of the carpet and awning outside St Margaret’s had 
called together a big crowd on the pavement. The Vauxhall stopped at the end 
of the awning, and Curzon and his two aides got out while the crowd surged 
under the control of the police. They had hardly sat down up by the chancel 
rails when the organ changed its tune and up the aisle came Emily in her bridal 
white, her bridesmaids and her pages behind her, and the Duke in support. 

As the Duchess had said, the fact that Emily was marrying a General was a 
very adequate excuse for so much ceremony at the wedding, when otherwise it 
might not be quite good taste in war-time. The Bishop (he was a Winter- 
Willoughby too; by common report the only one with any brains, and he had 
too many) went through the service, while Curzon rasped out the responses 
and Emily whispered them . Then the signing of the register, and the march 
out through the church, while the guests stood up on their seats to catch a 
better glimpse of the bride and the beribboned bridegroom. 

While Curzon was waiting for Emily, encumbered with train and veil, to get 
into the motor car, the crowd surged more violently than ever. He looked 
round. Between two policemen, and waving violently, was Aunt Kate-there 
was no mistaking her; and the two women beside her were presumably Maud 
and Gertie. It was only for a second that their eyes met. Aunt Kate had the 
decency and the common sense not to call out ‘Bertie!’ although for an idiotic 
second Curzon was filled with fear in case she should say something about her 
sore leg. He had not time to betray recognition, as he had to climb in at once 
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beside Emily. Next instant they were off, with Curzon sitting shaken beside 
Emily, who for some woman’s reason or other had tears on her face. 

So that on the way to Bude House Curzon had time to reflect that there were 
some relatives of his at his wedding. The church had been crammed with 
Winter-Willoughbys and Grevens, hordes of them. There had not been more - 
than half a dozen people invited at Curzon’s request-three or four members of 
the Cavalry Club, and Mackenzie, who (perhaps for reasons of his own) had 
intimated that he might be able to get away from his duties at the War Ofiice 
for an hour. Curzon had not even been able to find a friend close enough to be 
asked to be groom’s man-the one or two possibles were in France, which was 
why the egregious Horatio had had to fulfil that duty. 

There was an hour’s torment in Bude House, where even those colossal 
rooms were not big enough to shelter all the seething horde without crushing. 
The sparse khaki amidst the morning coats and the elaborate dresses would 
have been significant to an attentive observer. Those uniforms were like the 
secret seeds of decay in the midst of an apparently healthy body. They were 
significant of the end of a great era. The decline had set in, although those most 
intimately concerned (despite the fact that they already were talking 
sorrowfully about the good old days, and lamenting the changes all about 
them) obstinately refused to recognize it. In ten years’ time the world would 
have no room for Bude House. It would be torn to pieces; the British public 
would be blackmailed into buying its paintings by the threat of selling them to 
America; its Adams fireplaces would be sold with less advertisement to the 
same country; and the people who thronged its rooms would be stockbroking 
on half-commission or opening little hat shops in the side streets. 

But nobody cared to think about all this at the moment, least of all Curzon, 
the most significant figure present, with his hand nervously resting on his 
sword hilt and the letter from Aunt Kate in his pocket. He greeted starchily the 
people who came up to wish him happiness and to look him over covertly; he 
did not feel in the least complimented when he overheard withered little Mr 
Anstey whispering to an aged female crony, ‘Most romantic. A real cloak and 
sword wedding just like Napoleon’s’; he had not even found any real pleasure 
in the contemplation of the inkstand which was a present from the King. The 
longer the reception lasted, the stiffer and more formal be became, and the 
attempts at boisterousnesss made by the few younger people (among whom 
should be reckoned his two aides-de-camp) irritated him unbearably. 

By the time Emily appeared again in a sober travelling costume, and still in 
unaccountable tears, his nerves were on edge-although Curzon would have 
indignantly denied the possession of any nerves at all if anyone had been rash 
enough to impute them to him. The premature evening had already fallen as he 
climbed after Emily into the big Vauxhall. They slid through the darkened 
streets (the A.S.C. driver keeping his eye rigidly in front) and Curzon sat cold 
and formal in his corner, while Emily drooped from her stiff uprightness in 
hers. From the darkness that surrounded her there came at intervals some- 
thing suspiciously like a sniff-unbelievable though it might be that a duke’s 
daughter, and one moreover of her Spartan upbringing, should ever sniff. 

Curzon was not given to self-contemplation. He would have seen nothing 
incongruous in the spectacle of the Major-General, who that morning had 
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reduced an artillery brigade to a condition of gibbering terror, caressing his 
bride on their bridal journey. When he held aloof from her during that first 
hour was merely because he did not feel like doing otherwise. The events 
of the day had left him unfitted for love. Emily was like a stranger to him at 
present. 

Later on, as the headlights tore lanes through the darkness, and the car 
weaved its way precariously round the curves at Hindhead, he put his hand out 
and groped for hers. He touched it, and she leaped in panic. Her nerves were in 
as bad a state as his, and for all this hour she had been expecting and dreading 
this contact. She was consumed with misgivings regarding the unbelievable 
thing that men do to women when they arc married to them, and to which the 
woman has to submit-the half-knowledge she had gained of these matters 
during her cloistered existence made the future absolutely terrifying to her. It 
was five days since she had last had the comfort and stimulus of Curzon’s 
presence, and during those five days she had lapsed from her mood of reckless 
passion into one more consonant with an upbringing dating from the eighties. 
She was brooding darkly over the prospect of ‘that kind of thing’; and the new, 
wordless, reserved, cold, formal Curzon beside her was of no help to her. From 
the way she jumped at his touch one might have guessed that she feared lest he 
should begin at once. 

There was no fear of that, nor of the least resemblance to it. When Curzon 
felt the gloved hand snatched away from him he withdrew further into himself 
than ever. They sat stiffly silent, one in each corner, while the Vauxhall nosed 
its way through Petersfield, out into the main road beyond, and then swung 
aside into the by-roads which led to Narling Priory. The servants came out to 
welcome them-the grim housekeeper, and the prim elderly parlourmaid, and 
Curzon’s groom and soldier servant. The A.S.C. driver was left to unstrap the 
trunks from the grid at the back, while the housekeeper walked up the stairs to 
the bridal chamber with the bride, while Curzon trailed behind. They found 
themselves alone together at last in her bedroom. Emily looked round for 
comfort, and found none in the unpleasant furniture which the War Office had 
taken over at a thumping rental along with the house. She saw Curzon 
standing waiting, with the predatory nose and cruel moustache. 

T-I want to lie down,’ she said wildly. T-I’m tired.’ 

The arrival of the parlourmaid and servant with the trunks eased the 
situation for a moment. As the servant withdrew the parlourmaid addressed 
herself with decision to the business of unpacking. Curzon was glad that in the 
circumstances he could be expected to say nothing beyond pure formalities. 

T shall see you at dinner, then,’ he said, backing away with his spurs 
clinking. 

Dinner was an ordeal, too, with the elderly parlourmaid breathing 
discretion at every pore. They looked at each other across the little table and 
tried to make conversation, but it was not easy. Both of them would have been 
interested if they had told each other the stories of their lives, for they were still 
extraordinarily ignorant of each other’s past, but it hardly became a husband 
and wife to tell facts about themselves to the other. In the absence of that 
resource, and after the inevitable comments about the dreariness of the 
weather, conversation came to a standstill. Lady Emily looked with 
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bewilderment at the spruce dinner- jacketed man with the red face whom she 
had married. She told herself that he did not look in the least like the man she 
had fallen in love with. And Curzon looked at Emily, a little drawn and 
haggard, and marvelled to himself at the contrariness of women, and felt ill at 
ease because on other occasions when he had dined with a woman previous to 
sleeping with her the circumstances had not been in the least like this. 

As soon as dinner was over Emily withdrew to the drawing-room, leaving 
Curzon alone to his port and his brandy, and when Curzon came into the 
drawing-room she shrank down nervously in her chair and fluttered the 
weekly newspaper she had been pretending to read. Curzon sat on the edge of 
his chair and tugged at his moustache; the clock ticked away inexorably on the 
mantelpiece while he stared into the Are. Emily kept her eyes on the page 
before her although she could read no word of its print; she was making an 
effort now at this late hour to rally her self-control as became one of her blue 
blood and to go stoically through the ordeal before her without a sign of 
weakness, like a French aristocrat on the way to the guillotine. It was not easy, 
all the same. 

She put down her paper and got to her feet. 

'I think I shall go to bed now,’ she said; only the acutest ear could have 
caught the quaver in her voice. 

'Yes,' said Curzon. He could not help drawling on occasions like the present 
of extreme nervous tension. 'You’ve had a tiring day, m’dear.' 

By an effort of rigid self-control Emily kept her upper lip from trembling. 
Curzon’ s face was blank and expressionless, like a block of wood, as though he 
were playing at poker, and when he looked at her he looked right through 
her-he could not help it; it was only a natural reaction to his shyness. He 
opened the door for her, and she cast one more glance at that wooden 
countenance before she fled up the stairs. 

Curzon went back beside the fire and drew deeply on a fresh cigar. He stared 
again into the fire. Somehow this thoughts were jumbled. He tried to think 
about the Division, that hotchpotch of jarring personalities which he had to 
straighten out, but he could not think of it for long. For some reason other 
mental pictures obtruded themselves. For the first time for years he found 
himself thinking about Manningtree-Field, his captain at Volkslaagte, lying in 
a mess of blood and brains at his feet. Then his thoughts leaped back a dozen 
years more, until he w^as a small boy coming home from preparatory school, 
being met at Victoria Station by his mother. He thought of Mackenzie with his 
pink face and sandy hair. He thought of Miss Cissie Barnes, the lady with 
whom he had spent many joyful evenings. Miss Barnes wore decorative garters 
whose clasps were miniature five-barred gates with 'trespasser will be 
prosecuted’ engraved upon them. Curzon remembered vividly how they had 
looked encircling the black-stockinged leg with the luscious white thigh 
showing above the stocking. Curzon flung the cigar into the fire and strode 
twice up and dowm the room. Then he went out, up the stairs, to the upper 
landing. On the right was the door into his small bedroom and dressing-room. 
On the left was the door into Emily’s room-there was a connecting door 
between the two, but he did not consider that. He stood still for a moment 
before he knocked on the door on the left and entered abruptly. 
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Emily stood by the fire. There were candles alight on the dressing-table, on 
the mantelpiece, beside the wardrobe, so that the room was brightly 
illuminated. Emily’s clothes, save for the evening frock, lay neatly on the chair 
where her maid had placed them; the long formidable corset was on the top, 
with the suspenders hanging down. Emily was wearing a nightdress of the kind 
considered by orthodox people in 1914 the most frivolous possible (the kind 
of nightdress worn by suburban housewives thirty years later was at that time 
only worn by prostitutes) and she stood there by the fire with a cataract of lace 
falling over her breast and her long hair in a rope down her back. 

She saw him come in, his face a little flushed, the cruel mouth and the big 
nose much in evidence, and she saw him shut and lock the door. 

‘Bertie,’ she said, and she wanted to add: ‘be kind to me,’ but she could say 
no more than the one word, because pride on the one hand and passion on the 
other dried up in her throat. Curzon came slowly over to her, his face wearing 
the expression of stony calm which always characterized it at tense moments. 
He put out his hands to her, and she came towards him, fascinated. 
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Perhaps it was Emily’s stoic upbringing which made that marriage a success. 
Certainly she knew more misery in the opening few weeks of her married life 
than she had ever known beforc~the misery of loneliness, and the misery of 
doubt. But she had long been taught to bear her troubles uncomplaining, along 
with the doctrine, comforting in its fatalism, that the ways of mankind (as 
compared with those of womankind) are inscrutable. Thanks to her patience 
and powers of endurance they learned after a short interval to live together as 
happy as two people of their limited capacity for happiness could expect to be. 

Miss Cissie Barnes had much to answer for. The memory of joyous 
unrepressed evenings with her influenced Curzon profoundly. He could not 
dream of treating his wife in the same way as he had once treated Cissie Barnes, 
with the unfortunate result that he made love to Emily with a stern aloofness 
that could raise no response in her virginal body. As Emily never expected 
anything else, however, not so much harm was done as might have been the 
case. Emily went through that part of the business as her necessary duty, like 
opening Girl Guides’ displays or going to church. It was her duty, something 
it was incumbent upon her to do, so she did it with the best grace possible short 
of taking an active interest in it-women were not supposed to do that. 

For the rest, she was everything a general’s wife should be. On Christmas 
morning, the very day after her wedding, she breakfasted with him with every 
appearance of cheerfulness, and saw him off on his tour of inspection with a 
wave of her hand that told the inquisitive world that they were absolutely 
happy. There were not many generals of division in England who spent that 
Christmas Day Avith the troops, but Curzon was one of them. He managed to 
visit every one of the twenty units under his command. For nearly all the 
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men it was their first Christmas in the Army; for a great number of them it 
would also be their last, but no one-certainly not Curzon and not even 
Emily-stopped to think about that. Curzon had not the time to visit the men in 
the ranks, but he called in to every officers’ mess, and the surprise and delight 
of the regimental officers at this condescension on the part of high authority 
filtered in the end down to the men in the ranks and did its part in tuning 
up the Ninety-first Division to the pitch of excellence wffiich it eventually 
displayed. 

It did Curzon no harm that everyone knew^ he w^as newdy married, nor that 
regimental wits were busy producing obscene jokes about him and his wife. It 
made him known, gave him a personality for the private soldiers, just as did his 
acquisition of the nickname of 'Bertie’-which reached the troops of the line 
from the Staff, who had heard Lady Emily address him by that name. Neither 
Emily nor Curzon saw^ anything comic or undignified about the name of 
'Bertie’, and to the Army the irony of the name’s suggestion of weak good 
fellow'ship as contrasted with his reputation for savage energy and discipline 
appealed to the wry sense of humour of the sufferers, making a deeper 
impression still. The catchword 'Bertie’s the boy’ was current in the Ninety- 
first Division long before it spread among the troops in France. 

Everyone knew that Bertie would tolerate no inefficiency or slackness. The 
wffiole Army was aware of the reasons why Lieutenant-Colonel Ringer of the 
Fusiliers was removed from his command and sent into retirement, and of the 
energy of Bertie’s representations to the War Office which brought this about. 
Yet not so many people knew^ that the leakage of gossip regarding this affair 
w^as the cause of the return of Lieutenant Horatio Winter-Willoughby to 
regimental duty. The information regarding the leakage reached Curzon 
through Emily. Emily had plunged in duty bound into the business of leading 
Army society locally-most of the senior officers of the division had brought 
dowm their wives to be near them, and installed them at exorbitant prices in 
hotels and cottages round about. Sooner or later someone told her how much 
they knew about the Ringer scandal, and what w^as the source of the 
information. 

Emily told Curzon in all innocence-she had not yet learned what a crime 
gossip was in Curzon’s eyes. Curzon struck at once. That same day a report 
w^ent into the War Office saying that Major-General Curzon much regretted 
being under the necessity of informing the Director-General of Staff 
Personnel that Lieutenant Horatio Winter-Willoughby had been found 
unsuitable for work on the Staff, and of requesting that he be ordered to return 
to his unit. There was a wail of despair from Horatio when the news reached 
him-a wail expressed in indignant letters to London, which brought down the 
Duchess of Bude and Lady Constance Winter-Willoughby, simply seething 
with indignation. 

The Duchess was angry largely because this upstart son-in-law^ of hers w^as 
betraying the family which had condescended to admit him into its circle. 
What was the good of having a general in the family if he did not find places on 
the staff for the nephews? And the suggestion that a Winter-Willoughby w^as 
not up to his work was perfectly preposterous-more preposterous still, 
because the Duchess could never imagine that it mattered a rap which man did 
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which work as long as she had a finger in the pie. There was the question of the 
succession of the title too. If Horatio was sent back into the Guards as a result 
of this ridiculous notion of Curzon’s it was possible that he might be 
killed-not likely, of course, because Winter-Willoughbys were not killed, but 
possible-and that would make the continued existence of the title almost 
precarious. 

^So you see,’ said the Duchess, putting down her teacup, ‘you simply can’t 
go on with this wicked idea. You must write to the War OjQSce at once-ox it 
would be better to telephone to them perhaps-and tell them that you have 
made a mistake and you want Horatio to stay here with you.’ 

Curzon would have found it difficult to have answered politely if he had cast 
about for words with which to tell his mother-in-law that he was not going to 
do what she said. But as it was he did not stop to try to be polite. He was not 
going to have the efficiency of his Division interfered with by anyone not in 
authority, least of all a woman. 

‘I’m not going to do anything of the sort,’ he said briefly. 

‘Bertie!’ said the Duchess, scandalized. 

‘No,’ said Curzon. ‘This isn’t the first time I’ve had to find fault with 
Horatio. I’m sorry, he’s no good, but I can’t have him on my Staff. I hope he 
will find regimental duty more-more congenial.’ 

‘Do you mean,’ said the Duchess, ‘that you’re not going to do what I 
ask-what the Family ask you to do?’ 

‘I’m not going to keep him as my A.D.C.,’ said Curzon sturdily. 

‘I think,’ said Lady Constance, ‘that is perfectly horrible of you.’ 

Lady Constance happened to be more moved by anxiety for her son that by 
Curzon’ s blasphemous denial of the family. 

‘I’m sorry,’ said Curzon, ‘but I can’t help it. I have the Division to think 
about.’ 

‘Division fiddlesticks,’ said the Duchess, which made Curzon exceedingly 
angry. Lady Constance saw the look in his eye, and did her best to soothe him. 

‘Perhaps Horatio was a little indiscreet,’ she said, ‘but he’s only young. I 
think he will have learned his lesson after this. Don’t you think you might give 
him another chance?’ 

Lady Constance made play with all her beauty and all her elegance as she 
spoke. Curzon would certainly have wavered if it had not been the concern of 
the Division. He was suddenly able to visualize with appalling clarity Horatio, 
lazy, casual, and unpunctual, confronted suddenly with a crisis like any one of 
the fifty which had occurred during the eleven days at Ypres. If the existence 
of the Division should at any time depend on Horatio, which was perfectly 
possible, the Division would cease to exist. It was unthinkable that Horatio 
should continue in a position of potential responsibility. 

‘No,’ said Curzon. ‘I can’t have him.’ 

Lady Constance and the Duchess looked at each other and with one accord 
they turned to Emily, who had been sitting mute beside the tea things. 

‘Emily,’ said Lady Constance. ‘Can’t you persuade him?’ 

‘Horatio is your first cousin,’ said the Duchess. ‘He’s a future Duke of 
Bude.’ 

Emily looked in distress, first at her mother and her aunt, and then at her 
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husband in his khaki and his red tabs beside the fire. Anyone-e a woman 
only three weeks married to him-could see by his stiff attitude that the matter . 
was very near: to his heart, that his mind was made up, and that his teniper.w.as' 
growing short. In the last two months the family had declined in importance in 
her eyes; it was her husband who mattered. Yet it was frightening that they 
should be debating a matter on which Horatio’s very life might depend-it was 
that thought which distressed her more than the need to oppose her mother. 

‘Don’t ask me,’ she said. ‘I can’t interfere with the Division. I don’t think 
you ought to ask me.’ 

The Duchess snapped her handbag shut with a vicious click and rose to her 
feet. 

‘It appears to me,’ she said, ‘as if we were unwelcome even in my daughter’s 
house.’ 

She rose superbly to her feet, carrying Lady Constance along with her by 
sheer force of personality. 

‘I can see no profit,’ she went on, ‘in continuing this subject. Perhaps, 
Bertie, you will be good enough to send and have my car brought round?’ 

Curzon tugged at the bell-rope and gave the order to the parlourmaid; it is 
just possible that the Duchess had not expected to be taken quite so readily at 
her word. At any rate. Lady Constance made a last appeal. 

‘I don’t want to have to part in anger like this,’ she said. ‘Can’t something be 
arranged, Emily-Bertie?’ 

‘Something will doubtless be arranged,’ said the Duchess, with a venomous 
glance at her daughter and son-in-law. ‘Please do not be too distressed, 
Constance.’ 

Curzon and Emily walked out to the door with them, but the Duchess so far 
forgot her good manners as to climb into the car without saying good-bye. 
Enough had happened that afternoon to make her angry; that a Winter- 
Willoughby should be denied something apparently desirable, and that a 
Duchess of Bude should be forced to plead with an upstart little General and 
then be refused was a state of affairs calculated to make her perfectly furious. 

The sequel followed promptly, materializing in the arrival of the Duke the 
next day, preceded by a telegram. Curzon talked with him alone, at his special 
request, Emily withdrawing after receiving his fatherly greetings. They sat 
one each side of the fire and pulled at their cigars in silence for several minutes 
until the Duke began in the inevitable subject. 

‘You’ve made my wife a bit annoyed over this business of young Horatio, 
Curzon, you know,’ said the Duke. ‘As a matter of fact I’ve never seen her so 
angry before in my life.’ 

The tone of the Duke’s voice suggested that he had frequently seen her fairly 
angry. 

‘I’m sorry,’ said Curzon. 

‘Trouble is, with women,’ went on the Duke, ‘they never know when to 
stop. And they don’t draw any distinctions between a man’s private life and his 
official one-they don’t render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, you 
know. My wife’s determined to put the screw on you somehow or other-you 
know what women are like. You can guess what she made me do last 
night-first shot in the campaign, so to speak?’ 
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'N 05 ' said Curzon. 

"She made me sit down there and then, with dinner half an hour late already, 
and write an order to Coutts’. Dash it all, you can guess what that was about, 
can’t you?’ 

"I suppose so,’ said Curzon. 

"It was to countermand my previous order to pay one-seventy a month into 
your account. Women never know what’s good form, and w'hat isn’t,’ 

Curzon said nothing. The prospect of losing the Duke's two thousand a year 
w’as disturbing; it would mean altering the whole scale of his domestic 
arrangements, but it did absolutely nothing towards making him incline again 
in the direction of retaining Horatio’s services. 

"I suppose,’ said the Duke nervously, "there isn’t any chance of your 
changing your mind about Horatio?’ 

"Not the least,’ snapped Curzon. "And I don’t think we had better discuss 
the subject.’ 

"Quite right,’ said the Duke. "1 was sure you would say that. Dam’ good 
thing you didn’t kick me out of the house the minute I said what I did. Of 
course, I wrote another order to Courts’ this morning, saying that they were to 
continue paying that seventy-one. But I’d rather you didn’t let the Duchess 
know all the same.’ 

"Thank you,’ said Curzon. 

"Now,’ said the Duke, with enormous relief, "is there any way out of this 
mess? Can you think of any job Horatio could do?’ 

"He might make a good regimental officer,’ said Curzon. Most of the 
regimental officers he had known had not been much more distinguished for 
capacity than Horatio. The Duke nodded. 

"I suppose so,’ he said. "There aren’t many brains in us Winters, when all is 
said and done. Fact is, I don’t think we’d be very important people if the first 
Winter hadn’t married William of Orange’s lady friend. But it’s not much 
good telling the Duchess that. I’ve got to do something about it.’ 

The Duke looked quite pathetic. 

"There are some staff positions,’ said Curzon, "where he couldn’t do much 
harm.’ 

Curzon was quite incapable of expressing that awkward truth any less 
awkwardly. 

"M’m,’ said the Duke. "And none of them in your gift, I suppose?’ 

"No.’ 

"It’s awkward,’ said the Duke. "But I’ll have to see what I can do up in town. 
I suppose you know that I’ll be in office again soon?’ 

"No,’ said Curzon. Despite the revelations of the last few weeks he was still 
abysmally ignorant of the behind-the-scenes moves in politics. 

"Yes,’ said the Duke. "I don’t think it matters if I tell you. The Radicals 
won’t be able to keep us out much longer. Then 1 may be able to do a bit more 
for Horatio and satisfy the Duchess. There’s a good many points I want your 
advice about, too. What’s this man Mackenzie like? Any good?’ 

"First rate,’ said Curzon without hesitation. Had not Mackenzie been 
instrumental in promoting him to Major-General, in giving him the Ninety- 
first Division, and in supplying that Division with material far beyond its 
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quota? Quite apart from that, it would have needed a very serious deficiency 
indeed to induce Curzon not to give the simple loyalty which he in turn 
expected from his subordinates. 

'You really mean that?’ asked the Duke anxiously. 

'Of course,’ said Curzon. ‘He’s one of the best soldiers we’ve got. Works like 
a nigger and plenty of brains.’ 

‘M’m,’ said the Duke meditatively, pulling at his long fleshy chin. 'You 
see-well, it doesn’t matter. If you think he’s satisfactory, and you ought to 
know, I don’t think I ought-anyway, that’s all right.’ 

Having made this cryptic speech the Duke fell silent again, tranferring his 
attentions from his chin to his cigar, while Curzon smoked opposite to him, 
silent also, for the adequate enough reason that he had nothing more to say. 
Finally, the Duke got to his feet. 

'Well,’ he said. ‘There’s going to be a hot reception awaiting me when I get 
back to London again, but it’s no use putting if off. I’ll start back now, I think. 
No, thank you very much, I won’t stay to dinner. It won’t be very late by the 
time I’m home. Good-bye, Curzon. Don’t be too gloomy.’ 

Captain Horatio Winter- Willoughby did not serve his country at the risk of 
his life despite Curzon’s adverse report upon him. It only needed the War 
Office’s attention to be seriously drawn to the reference to him in the Peerage 
for him to be found a safe position on the staff of the military attache to a 
neutral government- the War Office was quite well aware of the importance of 
safeguarding the ultimate heir to a dukedom, just as when the threat of air- 
raids became more than a threat they sent the masterpieces of the National 
Gallery into safe storage in Wales. 

Yet in one respect the Duke’s conversation bore fruit. The inevitable spy 
who tries to serve both sides was able to report a discussion which had been 
held among the prospective Ins, and his report had come to the knowledge of 
General Mackenzie. The spy had had a respectable education, and he was able 
to compare that discussion with the famous debate among the Triumvirate in 
Julius Caesar, when they prick off the prospective victims. 

‘No,’ the Duke had said. ‘I can’t say I agree with you about this fellow 
Mackenzie. My son-in-law, who’s in command of a division-I’ve told you 
about him before. Haven’t I?-well, he says that Mackenzie’s all right. Swears 
by him, in fact. And my son-in-law’s got his head screwed on the right way. He 
wouldn’t say a thing like that if he didn’t think it was true, either. I don’t think 
Mackenzie ought to go. Hang it, someone’s got to do the brainwork.’ 

That was why-and Mackenzie knew it- that when the Liberal Government 
at last yielded to the overwhelming pressure and admitted some of the 
Opposition to the sweets of office, while men in high position fell right and left, 
General Mackenzie remained Director-General of Tactical Services. Others 
greater than he-among them the greatest Minister of War that England ever 
had-were flung out of office, but Mackenzie remained despite his very 
unsound attitude in the Ulster crisis. Perhaps that is the most important 
contribution Curzon ever made to the history of England. 

In addition, as a bom intriguer, Mackenzie could not possibly credit Curzon 
with ordinary honesty, but considered him as just a fellow intriguer, an ally 
worth having and especially a potential enemy worth placating. 
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The training of the Ninety-first Division proceeded apace, even though every 
day added to the total amount to be learned. A good many wounded and 
convalescent officers rejoined its ranks, and regarded with quiet amusement 
the parade movements and formal battle tactics which the Division was slowly 
learning to perform. Their recent experience of Flanders mud, and barbed 
wire, and German machine-guns had deprived them of their faith in rigid 
attacking movements. 

Besides these informal ambassadors, the War Office began to send 
instructors with more explicit credentials-trcnch warfare experts, barbed wire 
maniacs, bombing officers, machine-gun enthusiasts, and-aftcr the Second 
Battle of Ypres-gas-warfare specialists. These men were attached to Curzon’s 
staff with orders to teach the Ninety-first Division all they knew, and every one 
of them was quite convinced that his particular speciality was the vital 
necessity in the new kind of warfare which was being waged, and clamoured 
for wider and wider powers to be given. 

Curzon had to listen to them patiently and arbitrate among them; 
sometimes, under the urging of express orders from the War Office, he had to 
acquiesce in the teaching of doctrines which to him were only a shade less than 
heretical He had no sooner made arrangements for an intensive instruction in 
bayonet fighting than he had to coerce his colonels into submitting to an 
enlargement of the battalion machine-guns establishments which would 
diminish very seriously the number of bayonets that could be put in line. He 
had to see to it that the artillery brigades received instruction regarding the 
new but already highly technical business of spotting from the air. He had to 
let the sappers have their way and try to make every infantryman an expert in 
matters which before the war had been strictly left to the engineers. 

Curzon himself had small belief still in the theories of a long war to be 
conducted exclusively in trenches. That would leave such small scope for the 
kind of soldiering he appreciated that he simply could not believe in it. Even in 
the spring of 1915, when the line in France reeled under the blow dealt it at 
Ypres, he was in a fever of apprehension lest the Allied victory should come 
too quickly, before the Ninety-first Division could arrive to take its share of the 
glory. In March the first reports of the Battle of Neuve-Chapelle were 
construed by him as indicating a great victory, the first step in the advance to 
Berlin, and he was left puzzled, even after the circulation of the War Office 
confidential memoranda on the battle, by the subsequent inactivity. 

He threw himself more ardently than ever into his duty of preparing the 
Ninety-first Division for active service. His brigadiers-Daunt and Challis and 
Webb-needed no goading. They were prepared to work until they dropped. 
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The main part of Curzon's work consisted in co-ordinating the activities of all 
the officers under him. It would have called for a Solomon to adjudicate be- 
tween the conflicting claims put before him. Curzon was able to keep the peace 
not by the ingenuity or justice of his decisions, but solely by the strictness of 
the discipline maintained. There was no one who dared to dispute or evade his 
orders. He was the terror of the shirkers and of the wrigglers. His reputation as 
a relentless disciplinarian stood him in good stead, and after he had made an 
example of Colonel Ringer he had no more trouble with his subordinates. 

The paper work which all this involved was a sore trial to him. Despite the 
growth of the Headquarters Staff, of the introduction of clerks, of the 
multiplication of specialist officers, the office w'ork which he personally had to 
attend to increased inordinately. His anxiety regarding his Division prevented 
him from delegating more of his authority than he was compelled to, and early 
morning and late night found him patiently reading courts martial records and 
confidential reports on junior officers. He signed no indents or statements 
which he had not read; he set himself painfully to learn all about the 
idiosyncrasies and strengths and weaknesses of every officer and unit with 
which he came in contact. He exercised his mind over the Rifles' regrettable 
tendency to absence without leave, and the proneness of the Seventh (Service) 
Battalion of the Cumberland Light Infantry to acquire sore feet on route 
marches. 

It was his duty to make the Division efficient; that was why he slaved and 
toiled over the business. His desire for his own professional advancement, his 
anxiety to stand well in Emily’s eyes and in those of her family, were 
undoubtedly acute, but they w^ere not the motives which guided him. He had 
been given a job of work to do, and he did it to the best of his ability, although 
the desk work made him thin and irritable and spoilt his digestion and his 
eyesight, and although he could never find time now to have all the exercise for 
which he craved. 

He usually had to leave Lady Emily to hunt by herself, or under the escort of 
either Greven or Follett, his aides-de-camp-there was a good deal of fox- 
hunting to be enjoyed, because various patriotic people had decided that 
hunting must go on, so that when the boys returned from the trenches they 
would find this essential characteristic of England still flourishing, wffiile 
officers in England should be provided with sport; nor might foxes be allowed 
to diminish the food supply of England; nor might the breed of English horses, 
so essential in war-time, be allowed to decline; nor might the hunt servants be 
thrown out of employment-there were dozens of reasons put forw’ard for the 
maintenance of fox-hunting besides the real one that the hunters did not 
believe a war to be nearly as serious as the suspension of fox-hunting. It was 
highly convenient for all concerned that their patriotic feelings should run so 
closely parallel to their own desires. 

Yet it is possible that fox-hunting played its part in welding the Ninety-first 
Division into a living, active whole, for every officer did his best to hunt, and 
the friendships formed in the hunting field may have influenced subsequent 
events in no-man’s-land. At any rate, the Major-General commanding the 
Division gave his approval and his blessing to fox-hunting, and when the 
season came to an end at the approach of summer he condoled with his wife on 
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the subject. Emily looked at him a little queerly-they were dining, at the time, 
alone for once in the absence of any guests from the Division, but the 
parlourmaid was in the room and her presence caused Lady Emily not to say 
immediately what she was going to say. Later on, when they sat in the 
drawing-room with their coffee beside them, Emily reverted to the subject, 
nervously. 

‘You were saying I must be sorry that hunting was coming to an end, Bertie,’ 
said Emily. 

‘That’s right,’ said Curzon. T always think it’s a pity.’ 

‘Well,’ said Emily, ‘it doesn’t matter to me now. I couldn’t go on hunting in 
any case.’ 

Curzon looked across at Emily with surprise in his face. He had naturally, 
like any sane newly married man, thought occasionally of the possibility of his 
wife having a child, but now that she was trying to tell him about it that was the 
last idea to occur to him. 

‘Why, m’dear,’ he asked, ‘is anything the matter?’ 

‘Not really the matter' said Emily. Her eyes were wide and she made herself 
meet Curzon’s glance without flinching. 

‘But-but — ’ said Curzon. ‘What is it, then?’ 

Emily went on looking at him without speaking, and yet still he would not 
jump to the right conclusion. For a moment he was honestly worried lest 
Emily should have decided that fox-hunting was unpatriotic or cruel. And 
Emily was not at all deterred at the thought of saying she was pregnant 
(although that was not the word she would use). What was holding her back 
was the thought that after the announcement she would have to tell her 
husband her reasons for thinking herself to be in that condition, and that 
would involve discussion of matters she had never mentioned to any man at all, 
not even (as yet) to a doctor. Curzon and she had skated safely (only those of 
Victorian upbringing can guess how) during three months of married life over 
the thin ice of female weakness without crashing through into revelations. 

‘But, my good girl,’ protested Curzon, and then the truth dawned upon him. 

‘God bless my soul,’ said Curzon, his coffee cup chattering into its saucer. 
He grinned with surprised delight; already, in this his early middle-age, there 
was just noticeable the old-maidish quality about his smile which was later to 
become so pronounced. 

For some unaccountable reason Emily found tears in her eyes; they were 
soon rolling down her cheeks. 

‘Oh, my dear, my darling,’ said Curzon, hurrying across the room to her. 
Words of endearment did not come too easily to him; in part that was because 
of lurking memories of having used them to Cissie Barnes. He patted her on 
the shoulder, and then, as that did not avail, he knelt in stiff dinner-jacketed 
awkwardness beside her in her low chair. Emily wiped her eyes and smiled at 
him, tear-dazzled. 

‘You’re-you’re not sorry, m’dear, are you?’ said Curzon. 

‘No,’ replied Emily boldly. ‘I’m glad. I’m glad.’ 

‘So am I,’ endorsed Curzon, and his imagination awoke. 

My son. I shall have a son,’ he said. Mental pictures were streaming through 
his mind like a cinematograph~he thought of the boy at school; later on in 
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Sandhurst uniform; he could picture all the triumphs which would come the 
boy's way and which he would enjoy vicariously. As a young man he had 
envied the representatives of military families, w^ith a long record of service 
from generation to generation. His son v-ould be one of a military family now, 
General Curzon's eldest boy, and after him there w^ould be a long unbroken 
succession of military Curzons. It was as good to be an ancestor as to have 
ancestors. 

-He’ll be a fine little chap,’ said Curzon, gazing into the future. 

Emily was able to smile at the light in his face even though she had no 
intention of bringing a son into the world-her wish was for a daughter to 
whom she had already promised a childhood far happier than ever she had 
enjoyed. 

-Darling,’ she said to Curzon, taking the lapels of his coat in her hands. 

-Darling,’ said Curzon to her, his face empurpling as he craned over his stiJBF 
collar to kiss her hands. He toppled forw^ard against her, and her arms went 
around him, and his about her, and they kissed, and Emily’s cheek was wet 
against his, and Curzon’s eyes did not remain absolutely dry. Curzon went to 
bed that night w^ithout having read through the Deputy Judge Advocate- 
General’s comments on the conflicting evidence in the court martial on 
Sergeant-Major Robinson, accused of having been drunk on parade. But he 
got up early next morning to read them all the same. 

The news brought the Duke and Duchess swooping down upon the Priory 
despite the fact that the crisis in the Cabinet was at its height. Curzon found 
that his mother-in-law, while almost ignoring him as a mere male in this 
exclusively feminine business, had practically forgiven him for his obstinacy 
with regard to Horatio Winter- Willoughby- time, the finding of a new 
appointment for the young man, and Emily’s pregnancy had betw^een them 
taken the sting out of her enmity. Yet she irritated Curzon inexpressibly by the 
way in which she took charge of Emily. Emily must leave this old-fashioned 
house at once^ and come to London where the finest professional advice was to 
be obtained. She had already retained the services of Sir Trevor Choape for 
the event. Bude House would of course be open to Emily all this summer; Sir 
Trevor had recommended a nurse to w’hom she had written that very day. The 
child must have all the care a Winter deserved. 

At that even the Duke ventured a mild protest. 

-Hang it all, my dear,’ he said. -The child’s a Curzon, not a Winter, when all 
is said and done.’ 

The Duchess only shot a glance of freezing contempt at him. 

'The child will by my grandchild, and yours,’ she said-but what she left 
unspoken about the infant’s other grand-parents was far more weighty. The 
Duchess went on to declare, either expressly or by implication, her distrust of 
Curzon in a crisis of this sort, her doubts as to the suitability of Hampshire as a 
pre-natal environment, and her certainty of the undesirability of Narling 
Priory as a home for a pregnant woman. She made such skilful play with the 
most obvious points of her argument that it was difficult to pick up the w^eak 
ones. Narling Priory was a hideously old-fashioned house; it was lit by oil 
lamps and candles; it had only two bathrooms, and its hot-water system was a 
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mid-Victorian relic in the last stages of senility. The Duchess did not say that it 
was indecent for a woman to be pregnant in a house half of which was occupied 
by a horde of staff oflScers, but she implied it. The nearest doctor of any 
reputation was at Petersfield or Southampton, miles away-the Duchess 
brushed aside Curzon’s tentative reminder that there were fifty regimental 
doctors within five miles. 

The Duchess had taken it for granted that they would take Emily back to 
London with them that very day, leaving Curzon to revert to his primitive 
bachelorhood^ she was quite surprised when both Emily and Curzon protested 
against this separation. In the end they compromised on a decision that Emily 
was to return to London with them so as to keep the appointment with Sir 
Trevor, but was to come back to Narling Priory for as long as Sir Trevor gave 
permission. 

'As a matter of fact,’ said the Duke to Curzon, when Lady Emily and the 
Duchess had left them to themselves while they retired to discuss women’s 
secrets, 'as a matter of fact, 1 suppose neither of us will be much surprised if 
Emily has to be put in charge of the Duchess and me quite soon.’ 

He looked across at Curzon significantly, and Curzon was instantly all 
attention. 

‘You haven’t heard anything about going to France?’ went on the Duke. 

‘No,’ said Curzon. ‘Nothing more than rumours.’ 

‘I don’t know what’s been settled about your Division,’ went on the Duke, 
‘even although I am in olffiice again. I don’t hear everything, you know.’ 

‘Have any new formations gone to France already, then?’ demanded 
Curzon, sick at heart. 

‘Yes,’ said the Duke. ‘Two divisions went this week. There’s no harm in 
your knowing, after all. There are two more earmarked for the Mediterranean 
too-I don’t know which. The news will be public property in a week.’ 

Curzon sat tugging at his moustache. He knew how rapidly the Army had 
expanded. There were fifteen divisions in England which had been created 
after the Ninety-first. In France the expansion, thanks to the arrival of the 
Indian Corps and other units, had been such that a new sub-division of a 
nature never previously contemplated had been devised-the Expeditionary 
Force was divided into three armies now, each comprising several army corps. 
After his flying start he was being left behind again in the race for promotion. 
He was shocked to hear that other new divisions had preceded his to France. 
He had not the least wish to be ordered to the Mediterranean-and in that he 
displayed intuition, even though the Dardanelles landing had not yet taken 
place. The whole opinion of the Army, expressed in all the discussions in 
which he had taken part, was emphatically that France was the decisive area. It 
was in France that glory and promotion, therefore, were to be won. It was 
essential to his career that the Ninety-first Division should be dispatched to 
France, and quickly. 

‘There’s a good deal of talk,’ went on the Duke, ‘about a big ofi’ensive soon. 
One that will win the war at a blow. They’ve got to accumulate a big reserve of 
munitions, and have all the available troops to hand first, of course, but I don’t 
think it will be long. Everybody’s talking about it in London, especially the 
women, though God knows how these things leak out.’ 
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This final speech made up Curzon’s mind for him definitely. The Ninety- 
first Division must take part in this knock-out blow. Something very decided 
must be done to ensure that. 

‘Do you know/ said Curzon meditatively, T think I’ll come back to town 
with you tonight, as well? You don’t mind, do you?’ 

‘Of course not, my dear fellow,’ said the Duke. ‘Of course, we shall have to 
be starting soon.’ 

T shall be ready w^hen you are,’ said Curzon, getting out of his chair wdth 
astonishing rapidity. His mind was already racing through the programme he 
had planned with his staff for the morrow, and devising means whereby it 
could be carried through without his presence. 

‘I’ll just go through and give orders to my staff, if you will excuse me,’ said 
Curzon. 

‘Of course,’ said the Duke once more, and, left alone, he gazed into the fire 
and called up memories of his own prospective fatherhood, and how jumpy he 
had been, and how unwilling he would have been to allow his wife out of his 
sight for twenty-four hours. It did not occur to the Duke that Curzon’s 
decision to travel to London was not influenced by his wife’s condition, but 
was simply caused by the gossip he had been retailing about the military 
situation. 
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A deferential staff-captain came quietly into Major-General Mackenzie’s 
room at the War Office-there was a notice on the door saying, ‘Don’t knock’. 

‘It’s General Curzon speaking on the telephone, sir,’ said the captain. ‘He 
says he would be glad if you could spare the time to see him for a few minutes 
today.’ 

‘Oh, hell,’ said Mackenzie irritably. ‘Tell him I’m just off to York on a tour 
of inspection.’ 

Two minutes later the captain was back again. 

‘General Curzon says it is a matter of great importance, and he would be 
very much obliged if you would see him before you go to York.’ 

‘Blast the man,’ said Mackenzie. 

‘He said that he was only in town for today, and must return to his division 
tonight, sir. But he asked me to tell you that he was lunching with the Duke of 
Bude and that it would be more convenient if he could see you first.’ 

‘Damn his eyes,’ said Mackenzie. ‘Oh, all right. Tell him to come round 
now. Have him sent straight in.’ 

Despite the language Mackenzie had used about him, there was cordiality in 
his reception of Curzon, in his offering of a chair and a cigar. Curzon smoked 
and waited for Mackenzie to open the conversation. 

‘Well,’ said Mackenzie, ‘what do you want this time?’ 

Curzon pulled at his cigar. He was doing his best to keep himself calm and 
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well in hand while playing this unaccustomed game of diplomacy. 

‘I want,’ he said eventually, ‘orders for France.’ 

‘For France?’ 

‘Yes, for me and my division.’ 

‘The hell you do,’ said Mackenzie. ‘Who’s been talking?’ 

Curzon said nothing in reply to that; he judged that in his case silence would 
be more effective than speech. 

‘It’s blasted impertinence on your part,’ said Mackenzie, ‘to come in like this 
asking for the earth. You’re a temporary major-general, but you’re only a 
substantive major. It wouldn’t be hard to gazette you back to your substantive 
rank.’ 

Curzon had faced this possibility; he was well aware of the risk he was 
running, but the prize before him was worth the risk. He pulled at his cigar 
while weighing his words. 

‘I dare say,’ he said, ‘but I was hoping you wouldn’t do that.’ 

Curzon’s mind was seething with memories, despite his outward calm. He 
remembered Mackenzie’s words on his appointment to his division: ‘The 
closer you and I stay by each other, the better it will be for both of us.’ That 
necessarily implied that Mackenzie credited him with the ability to do him 
harm if he wanted to. There was that question the Duke had asked only a short 
time ago, about whether Mackenzie was ‘any good’. That had been more than a 
hint that the Duke could influence Mackenzie’s dismissal from office. There 
had been Mackenzie’s pliability with regard to special issues for the Ninety- 
first Division in the early winter days. That had not been a matter of any great 
importance, but it constituted good confirmatory evidence. 

‘You’re asking for trouble, you know,’ said Mackenzie, with a warning note 
in his voice. 

‘What, in asking to go to France?’ said Curzon. 

‘Your division’s told off to join Hamilton’s command in the Mediterranean, 
and you know it,’ said Mackenzie. Curzon judged it best not to say he did not 
know it. ‘How it’s got out I can’t imagine. These bloody women, I suppose. Of 
course you don’t want to go there. Of course you want to go to France. So does 
everybody else. D’you think I’m going to listen to every little poop of a 
temporary major-general who doesn’t want to do what he’s told? You’d have 
had your orders next week, and you’d have been out of England in three shakes 
of a duck’s tail where you couldn’t have made this fuss. Somebody’s got to go, 
haven’t they. Don’t you start thinking I’m in love with this Constantinople 
idea, because I’m not. It hurts me just as much to have to find troops for it as it 
does you to go. But I’ve got my duty to do, the same as the rest of us.’ 

‘There are other divisions besides the Ninety-first,’ said Curzon. This was 
the first he had ever heard about any venture being made against Constanti- 
nople, and his opinion was against it from the start. It appeared to him to 
involve an unmilitary dispersal of force, and now he was more anxious than 
ever for his division to go to France where the real fighting was to be had. 

‘Yes,’ admitted Mackenzie. ‘There are other divisions. But yours was the 
one I had selected as the most suitable.’ 

‘On what grounds?’ asked Curzon, and his interest nearly betrayed his 
ignorance. 
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There was a struggle on Mackenzie’s face as he looked back at the variety of 
motives which had influenced his choice, some military, some not. Curzon’s 
lack of seniority as a major-general had played its part, as making it easy to fit 
him into the hierarchy of a small army; so had the fact that Miller, his G.S.O. i, 
had had experience in Egypt and Cyprus. But also there was the wish to get 
someone who might be a dangerous enemy and had served most of his purpose 
as a friend removed well away from London. Incidentally, there w^ere other 
generals commanding divisions who also had influential connexions in need of 
propitiation. Mackenzie much regretted the failure of his original plan to order 
Curzon off without leaving him time to protest. He would have to send 
someone else now-a decision which would cause him further trouble but 
which must be adhered to, he was afraid. A man whose father-in-law held 
office with the certain prospect of a seat in the Cabinet, and who was hand in 
glove with the Bude House women, must not be offended, the more so because 
Mackenzie had sure and certain knowledge that Curzon had saved him once 
from annihilation. 

Tt’s too long a story for me to tell you now,’ said Mackenzie. "Anyway, 
since you’re so damned keen about it. I’ll see what I can do about France 
for you.’ 

Mackenzie allowed no indication to creep into his tone of his fervent wish 
that as soon as the Ninety-first Division arrived in France some bomb or shell 
would relieve him of this Old Man of the Sea who was clinging so tightly to his 
shoulders. 

"Thank you very much,’ said Curzon. "I’m very much obliged to you. And 
I’d better not take up any more of your time. Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ said Mackenzie, resignedly. 

Curzon ran down the War Office stairs like a schoolboy, without waiting for 
the lift. The bathchair on Bournemouth promenade had been brought 
appreciably nearer by that interview, but no thought of bathchairs had ever 
crossed his mind. He walked briskly back across war-time London; his red 
tabs and his row of ribbons brought him the salutes of every uniform he 
passed. At Bude House the butler opened the door for him with all the 
reverence to be accorded to one who was nearly a son of the house and w^ho had 
the additional merit of being a General. He sat down and fidgeted as he re-read 
The Times and waited for Emily to return with her mother from her visit to Sir 
Trevor Choape. 

The women came back soon enough, and the moment Curzon heard the 
subdued noise of their arrival in the hall he hastened down to greet them. 
Emily put off her furs with a little gesture of weariness; she had vomited badly 
that morning and still felt slightly upset, and Sir Trevor’s brusque treatment 
of her had not helped to make her more comfortable. 

‘Well?’ said Curzon, smiling at her, but for the moment Emily could 
only nod to him as a sign that her suspicions had been confirmed-there 
were too many servants about, relieving her and the Duchess of their coats, 
for her to say more at present. And later the Duchess was still very much in 
charge of her daughter. It was she who told Curzon about what Sir Trevor 
had said. 

‘Everything’s quite all right, Bertie,’ said the Duchess. "Sir Trevor 
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agrees with me that it will be about the end of October. He says we must 
take care of her, of course.’ 

‘What about this sickness?’ asked Curzon, consumed with the anxiety which 
was only natural to him as an unexperienced prospective father. 

'Oh, that’s only to be expected,’ said the Duchess, echoing Sir Trevor’s bluff 
words-Sir Trevor was one of the old school who look it for granted that a 
pregnant woman must always vomit her heart out every morning. 

‘I suppose so,’ said Curzon feebly. Vrom the little he had heard about 
pregnancy he found it easy to believe the same, although some instinct or 
intuition inspired him with tiny doubts which he naturally put aside. 

‘At the same time, Bertie,’ said the Duchess, clearing for action, ‘I think it 
would be most unwise for Emily to make the journey to Narling today, as I 
believe you were intending.’ 

The Duchess clearly anticipated violent opposition to this suggestion. 

‘I certainly must get back,’ said Curzon. T can’t be away from the Division 
any longer.’ 

He glanced at Emily, lying back lax in her chair. 

‘I should like to come to,’ said Emily, ‘but -but I think I’m going to be sick 
again.’ 

There was an immediate bustle and upheaval. 

Til have that nurse here today or know the reason why,’ said the Duchess 
decisively when the excitement passed. ‘You sec, it’s impossible for Emily to 
come with you, Bertie.’ 

Curzon could only agree, weakly. 

‘At the same time — ’ he began hesitantly, and paused, looking first at Emily 
and then at the Duchess, wondering whether he ought to continue. 

‘Well?’ said the Duchess. Now that she had gained her point she had little 
more attention to spare for this mere man. ‘Speak up, and don’t dither like 
that. You’ll upset Emily again.’ 

The fact that a man like Curzon should dither ought to have made her 
believe that he had something important to say, but it did not. 

‘I expect I shall be receiving orders for France very shortly,’ Curzon 
managed to blurt out in the end. 

‘Indeed?’ said the Duchess. She did not feel that her son-in-law’s 
prospective re-entry into active service was a tiny bit as important as her 
daughter’s pregnancy. 

‘Oh, Bertie,’ said Emily. She was feeling too limp to say more. 

But Emily had known for months that Curzon’s greatest wish was to 
command a division in France; she was glad that his ambition was going to be 
gratified so soon. And she felt little fear for him. The war had not yet lasted 
long enough for the fear of death to their best loved to have crept into every 
heart, and she had so much confidence in him that she felt it to be impossible 
for him to come to any harm-and, beyond all these considerations there was the 
fact that he was a general. No one, not even a loving wife, can be quite as afraid 
for a general as for a subaltern. She would miss him sadly, but not so much 
now that her mother was reasserting her old dominion over her. There might 
perhaps even be the slightest suspicion of pique in her attitude, that he should 
be going off on his own concerns and leave her to bear her troubles alone. 
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'When do you think you will be going?" asked the Duchess, as a concession 
to politeness. 

Curzon came as near to a shrug of his shoulders as a man of his upbringing 
can. 

'I don't know for certain^" he said. 'Next week, perhaps. Any time.' 

'Then," said the Duchess, 'Emily need not worry any more about this house 
of yours. I suppose you will have to give it back to the War Office when you 
go?" 

'Yes." 

'That"s all right then. You can trust Thompson, my dear, to settle about the 
inventories and so on, of course. Perhaps you will be good enough, Bertie, 
when you reach Narling, to instruct Hammett to return to us here and bring 
Emily's clothes with her?" 

For a moment Curzon was on the verge of acquiescence. The domineering 
woman who was addressing him seemed to exert a spell on all who came into 
contact with her, by virtue of her calm assumption that no one could deny her. 
And then Curzon braced himself up. He was nettled that his announcement 
that he was shortly going to risk his life for King and Country should be 
received as calmly as if he had said he was going shooting in Scotland. He 
wanted to have his wife with him for his last few days in England. 

'No,’ he said. 'I don"t think I w^ant to do that.* 

T beg your pardon?" said the Duchess, in a tone which left a doubt as to 
whether she did anything of the kind. 

'1 should like Emily to come back to Narling as soon as she's well enough to 
travel. I think tomorrow she might be, easily." 

The Duchess turned to Emily. 

'I think so too," said Emily. 'That's wffiat we settled yesterday, wasn't it, 
mother?’ 

Curzon had only to speak to bring Emily back to his side again, and the 
Duchess had the perspicacity to see it. 

'Just as you like,’ she said, washing her hands of them. 'I have already 
expressed my opinion, and if you two wish to act in a manner contrary to it I 
cannot say more.’ 

So that although Curzon dined that night in the headquarters mess, the next 
afternoon as he sat discussing with Hill the new^est instructions from France 
regarding liaison between infantry and artillery, there was a sound of wffieels 
on the gravel outside, and Curzon just had time to see the ducal motor car 
come slowly past the window with Emily inside. It was typical of Curzon that 
after glancing up he was able, despite the throb of excitement in his breast, to 
go on in an even tone with what he was saying. Curzon had the feeling that it 
w^ould be harmful to discipline if a Major-General were to admit to his 
subordinates that he had human attributes^that he was capable of making a 
woman pregnant, or of being anxious about her afterwards. He prided himself 
on the way in which he brought the discussion to an end without apparently 
cutting it short, and on the unhurried and disinterested manner in which he 
said good-bye to Hill and walked calmly out of the office towards the private 
half of the house. 

He might have been disconcerted if he had seen the quiet wink which Hill 
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exchanged with Runcorn the C.R.li.-in a headquarters which buzzed with 
rumours like a hive of bees no one could hope to have any private life at all. 
Headquarters knew of Emily's little secret already-although it would be 
difficult to discover how. Any private in the Ninety-first Division who might 
be interested would know of it before a week was out, but, as Curzon would not 
know he knew, there was no harm in it. 

Curzon ran with clinking spurs up the stairs to Emily's bedroom, reaching 
the door just as Hammett, the parlourmaid and lady's maid, was coming out. 
Inside, Emily, without her frock, was lying down on the ugly Victorian bed. 
She smiled with pleasure at sight of him, 

‘All safe and sound?' asked Curzon bluffiy. 

‘Yes, dear,' said Emily, and then she stretched out her thin arms to him and 
drew him to her. Yhat brought about the new miracle, whereby Curzon forgot 
the self-consciousness and the formality acquired during forty years of 
bachelorhood, and felt surging up within him the wave of hot passion which 
submerged his cold manner so that he kissed his wife with an ardour which 
otherwise he would have felt to sit inctmgruously upon a Major-General. 

In this fashion there began a second instalment of their honeymoon, into 
which in a few days they managed to cram as much happiness as they had 
succeeded in finding in the previous three monihs-and this despite the 
handicaps under which they laboured, of Curzon's inereasing work and the 
wretchedness which Emily experienced each morning when sickness overtook 
her. It might have been the fault of the long formidable corset which Emily 
had worn since her childhood, or it may have been the result of a faulty 
heredity, but Emily's pregnancy was highly uncomfortable to her, and Curzon 
found himself tortured with apprehension and remt^rse even while he rejoiced 
in the coming of that son for whom he was making such lofty plans. 

Not very long after the last interview with Mackenzie there came a large 
official envelope for Major-General H. Curzon, C.B., D.S.O., and Curzon 
read its contents with a grimly neutral expression, d'hey were his orders for 
France. Curzon was instructed temporarily to hand over the command of the 
Ninety-first Division to Brigadier-General J .Webb, D.S.O., and proceed with 
his personal staff and Colonel Miller to the headquarters of the Forty-second 
Corps, Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Wayland-Leigh, K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 
His division was to follow in accordance with the orders enclosed. 

Emily felt a sudden pang when Curzon told her the news, and brought her 
face to face with the reality instead of merely the possibility. In that first spring 
of the war the passing of every month altered the attitude of the civilians 
towards it. It was growing usual now for families, who in 1914 had no military 
connexions whatever, to have relations killed. Even in the last month Emily 
had developed a fear lest Curzon, although he was her invulnerable husband 
and a General to boot, might soon be lost to her for more than just a few weeks. 

‘Now the boy’s on his way, m’dcar,’ said Curzon, ‘it almost makes me wish I 
wasn’t going. But there it is. And with any luck the war'll be won and I’ll be 
back with you before he’s born.’ 

Curzon’s pathetic faith in the sex of the child to be born raised a wan smile 
on Emily’s face-she had never yet had the courage to break the news to him of 
her perfect certainty that she was going to bear a daughter. 
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hope you will/ she said bravely, and then, her tone altered, 'I do hope you 
will, dear.’ 

'Why, are you going to miss me?’ said Curzon. 

'Yes/ 

No one had ever said that to Curzon before in his life. It gave him a sudden 
thrill; it brought reality to his statement that he almost wished that he had not 
been ordered to France. He kissed her desperately. 

But there was small time for love-making for a General anxious about his 
professional success, who was shortly due to lose sight of his division 
completely until he next saw it under conditions of active service. Curzon 
spent his last days reassuring himself about his division. Time and again the 
sweating battalions, plodding along the dusty roads on the route marches 
which were getting them finally into condition, received the order 'Alarch at 
attention. Eyes left,’ and gazed with interest at the stiffly erect figure at the 
roadside who controlled their destinies. The red and gold on his cap and the 
ribbons on his breast marked him off as one far different from themselves, and 
to those amateur soldiers, who never yet had experienced the muddle and 
slaughter of battle, a general was an object of interest, about whom they felt 
curiosity but little else. 

During those glorious days of 1915, the Hampshire lanes echoed with the 
music of bands (Curzon had laboured long and hard to see that every battalion 
had its band) as the finest division in the finest army England had ever raised 
put a final polish on its training under the anxious eyes of its general. 
Strangely, he, a cavalryman, had come to love the long-ordered ranks of 
infantry. He could thrill to the squeal of the fifes and the roar of the sidedrums 
where once the sweetest music to his ears had been kettledrums and trumpets. 
He loved this division of his now, with the love the single-minded and the 
simple-minded can give so readily to what they have laboured over. He could 
not feel the least doubt but that these big battalions of weatherbeaten men 
w^ould crash their way almost unimpeded through the German line. He looked 
forw^ard with confidence now to riding with them across the Rhine to Berlin. 

The thought of his wonderful division sustained him when he kissed Emily 
good-bye, which was as well, for the parting w’as an even bigger wrench than 
he had feared. He had no doubt about himself; but there was the coming of the 
child, and Emily’s constant sickness (about which his fears were steadily 
increasing) and his apprehension lest his mother-in-law should succeed in 
alienating his wife from him. 

'Look after yourself, dear,’ he said, his old-time brusqueness concealing his 
anxiety as he patted her on the shoulder with the gesture wfflich seems 
universal among departing husbands. 

'You must do the same,’ said Emily, trying to smile, and he tore himself 
aw^ay and climbed into the w^aiting Vauxhall where his chief-of-staff and his 
two aides-de-camp (the latter perched uncomfortably on the stools of 
repentance with their backs to the driver) sat w’^aiting for him. The tyres tore 
up the gravel, and they had started, for Southampton and France. 

Two days later the party, four officers, eight horses, and eight grooms and 
servants, reached Saint-Cerisy, the headquarters of the Forty-second Corps, 
and Curzon reported his arrival to Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Wayland- 
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Leigh. The Lieutenant-General was a huge man with a face the colour of 
mahogany and a suspicion of corpulence. 

'Glad to see you, Curzon,’ he said, although he showed no signs of it at all 
and made no attempt to shake hands. He ran his eyes up and down Curzon, 
from his military crop to his glittering field-boots, sizing up with cold, green 
eyes the new subordinate upon whose capacity depended in part his own 
reputation. 

Curzon felt no inclination to resent his manner, for Wayland-Leigh was a 
much more eminent general than he was himself- he had been a general in the 
original expeditionary force of 1914* He stood stiffly to attention and 
submitted to scrutiny. 

'Ha!’ said Wayland-Leigh, abruptly and without committing himself-or he 
might even have been merely clearing his throat. ‘Here, Norton. This is 
Norton, my B.G.G.S. I expect you’ll know him better quite soon. General 
Curzon.’ 

The Brigadier-General, General Staff-chief staff officer of the Corps-was 
dark and pale, but his face was stamped with the same truculent and imperious 
expression as his Chiefs, as befitted a man whose word swayed the destinies of 
forty thousand men. There was the same cold eye, the same slight scowl 
between the eyebrows, and same thrust-forward jaw and cruel mouth. Yet 
despite Curzon’s more modest attitude as a newcomer, his face had just the 
same trade-marks, curiously enough. He met the stare of the two generals 
Jwithout flinching. No observer could have witnessed that encounter without 
Ithinking of the proverb about the meeting of Greek with Greek. 

‘What’s your division like?’ said Wayland-Leigh suddenly. 

‘All right,’ said Curzon, and then, throwing traditional modesty to the 
winds, ‘first rate. As good as anyone could hope for.’ 

‘Let’s hope you’re right,’ said Wayland-Leigh. ‘Don’t think much of these 
New Army divisions myself. We’ve seen a couple of cm, haven’t wc, Norton?’ 

‘Mine’s good stuff,’ persisted Curzon, refusing to be brow-beaten. 

‘We’ll see for ourselves soon enough,’ said Wayland-Leigh brutally. ‘And 
look here, Curzon, we may as well begin as wc mean to go on. There are certain 
standing orders in this Corps which you’d better hear about now-they’re not 
written orders. In this Corps there are no excuses. A man who’s got to find 
excuses-goes, just like that.’ 

His thick hand cut the air with an abrupt gesture. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Curzon. 

‘This Corps does not retire,’ went on Wayland-Leigh. ‘It never gives up 
ground. And in the same way if it is given an objective to reach, it reaches it. 
You understand?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘We don’t have any bloody weak-kneed hanky-panky. You’ve never 
commanded a division in action, have you, Curzon?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Well, you’ll find that the commanders of units are always looking out for a 
chance to dodge the dirty work and pass it on to someone else— anxious to spare 
their own men and all that. Take my advice and don’t listen to ’em. It’ll be a 
dam’ sight better for you, believe me.’ 
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'Yes^ sir.’ 

‘Most of the officers in this army want driving:, God knows why-the Army’s 
changed since I was a regimental officer. You drive ’em^ and you’re all right. 
ril back you up. And if you don’t-I’ll have to find someone who will.’ 

‘I understand.’ 

‘I hope you do. What about a drink before dinner? Norton^ you can look 
after him. I’ll see you at dinner^ Curzon.’ 

Dinner at Corps headquarters was a stiffly military function. It was served at 
a long table in what had once been the state bedroom of the jewehlike little 
chateau. There were silver candlesticks on the table^ and a fair show of other 
silver- somehow Saint-Cerisy had escaped being looted by any of the three 
armies which had fought in its streets. The Lieutenant-General sat at the head 
of the table, huge and silent, with Curzon as the newest arrived guest on his 
right. Looking down the table Curzon saw a long double row of red-tabbed 
officers whose rank dwindled in accordance with their distance from him as 
though in perspective-generals and colonels at the head, and aides-de-camp 
and signal officers at the foot. There was small attempt at conversation at the 
far end. The brooding immobility of the Lieutenant-General seemed to crush 
the young men into awed silence. Even their requests to the mess waiters were 
couched in half- whispers. 

On Curzon’s right was another major-general commanding a division. 
Bewly, his name was, and he reminded Curzon of Coppinger-Browm, his 
predecessor of the Ninety-first Division. Bewly was able to talk despite the 
presence of his corps commander; he spent dinner-time complaining 
unnecessarily to Curzon about the lack of social position of the officers of the 
New Army. 

‘I should have thought,’ said Bewly, ‘that they would have drawn the line 
somewhere^ but they haven’t. There’s a battalion of my old regiment in my 
division. The subalterns come from anywhere:, literally anywhere. I suppose we 
had to have stock-brokers and schoolmasters. But there are clerks in the 
regiment now, no better than office boys. And that’s not all. There’s a linen 
draperl It’s enough to make one weep. What was your regiment?’ 

Curzon told him. 

‘Ah!’ said Bewly, and there crept into his voice the slight deference which 
Curzon was accustomed to hear from infantrymen. ‘I don’t expect it has 
happened in your regiment? You can keep that kind of thing out of the 
cavalry.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ said Curzon. He was not very interested in this question of 
the introduction of the lower orders into the commissioned ranks of the 
infantry. Partly that may have been because he was a cavalryman, but partly it 
must have been because he was conscious of his own Mincing Lane parentage. 
As regards his own division he would have wished for no change in its present 
constitution, and being without blue blood himself, he failed to see the 
necessity of blue blood as a qualification for leadership. 

At the same time he found himself wondering vaguely how long Bewly 
would last under Wayland-Leigh’s command, and he guessed it w^ould not be 
long. Bewly’s division was a New Army formation which had been in France 
for three weeks. The other two divisions in the Corps besides the Ninety-first 
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were of an older pedigree, although, as Bewly pessimistically informed 
Curzon, they had lost so many men and had been filled up so often with drafts 
that they retained precious little likeness to their originals. 

The dinner was admirable and the service more efficient than that of any 
mess Curzon had ever known. This was due- Bewly was his informant again, 
speaking with dropped voice, and with nods, and winks at Curzon’s left-hand 
neighbour-to the fact that Wayland- Leigh systematically combed his Corps 
for ex-waiters and ex-cooks. The mess sergeant was lately a maitre cThotek the 
cook had been an assistant chef in a famous restaurant. 

‘Trust the Buffalo to have the best of everything,’ murmured Bewly, and 
Curzon suddenly remembered that far back in the old Indian Army days 
Wayland-Leigh had been nicknamed ‘the Buffalo’. I’hc original reason for the 
name had long been forgotten, but the name remained, distinguished by its 
appropriateriess. 

As soon as dinner was over the Buffalo rose abruptly from his chair without a 
glance either to left or to right, and strode away from the table to vanish 
through an inconspicuous door behind him. A second later Curzon heard 
another door slam in the farther depths of the house. 

‘He’s settled for the night, thank God,’ said Bewly, heaving a sigh of relief. 
Curzon was reminded (until he put the similarity out of his mind as ludicrous) 
of the attitude of a small boy at school at the disappearance of a dreaded 
master. 
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Next morning Curzon formed one of a select party sent round a section of the 
front line to be initiated into the new developments of trench warfare. Their 
guide was a tall lean captain named Hodge, who occupied some ill-defined 
position on the Corps Headquarters’ staff, and who wore not merely the blue 
and red ribbon of the Distinguished Service Order, but the purple and white 
one of the new-fangled Military Cross. More noticeable than his ribbons was 
his air of weary lackadaisical tolerance towards his seniors, even major- 
generals. His uninterested apathy made a bad impression on Curzon, but 
Bewly took no notice of it, and with Bewly present and senior to him he could 
not pull him up for it. Life seemed to hold no more secrets and no more 
attraction for Captain Hodge, who lounged in front of the party along the 
winding trenches with a weary indifference in striking contrast to the keen 
interest of the newcomers. 

Motor cars had brought them to a cross-roads close behind the line; on the 
journey up Captain Hodge condescended to point out to them all sorts of 
things which were new to Curzon, in the way of ammunition dumps (tiny ones, 
the mere microcosm of their successors, but an innovation as far as Curzon was 
concerned) and rest billets for troops out of the line, and all the other unheard- 
of accessories of static warfare. 
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At the cross-roads Hodge actually was sufficiently awake to say: ‘Dangerous 
place for shelling here/ and to display some sign of haste as he walked across 
with the staff officers scuttling behind him. But the sky was blue and peace 
seemed to have settled down upon the tortured landscape. There was hardly a 
sound of firing to be heard. The armies of both sides seemed to be basking like 
lizards in the unwonted sunshine. A tiny breath of wind fanned Curzon's face, 
and brought with it the stink of the front-line trenches, compounded of carrion 
and mud, and latrines ripened by the present warmth. When Curzon had last 
quitted the trenches after the First Battle of Ypres that stink had been in its 
immaturity, only just beginning, but the present whiff called up a torrent of 
memories of those wild days, of the peril and the fatigue and the excitement. 
Curzon felt vaguely irritated by the prevailing tranquillity. First Ypres had 
been real fighting; this was nothing of the sort. 

The road they were on had ceased to be a road at the cross-roads, where the 
red-hatted military policeman had stopped the cars. A vague indication of a 
trench had grown up around them as they progressed, and soon it was quite 
definitely a trench, floored with mud in which they sank ankle deep-the warm 
weather had not dried it-crumbling and slipshod in appearance for lack of 
revetting. They floundered in single file along the trench. Twice Hodge turned 
and said: ‘Keep low here. They’ve got a fixed rifle on this point.’ Hodge made 
no bones at all at bending himself double, despite his lackadaisical air, as he 
made his way round the dangerous bay. Curzon stopped, but could not bring 
himself to adopt Hodge’s cowardly and undignified attitude. He heard a sharp 
zzick and felt the breath of a bullet past the back of his neck. 

'Better be careful,’ said Hodge. 

A little later they had to crowd themselves against the side of the trench to 
allow a stretcher to go by; the stretcher bearers were breathing deeply, and on 
the stretcher lay a soldier, deathly pale, his boots protruding beyond the 
blanket which covered him. That was all the traffic they met in the 
communication trench. 

They reached the support line and went along it. There were soldiers here, 
lounging about, sleeping in the sun, making tea over little smokeless flames of 
solid methylated spirit. They came up to attention not very promptly at sight 
of the string of brass hats making their way along the trench. Battalion 
headquarters was established in a dug-out burrowed into the front of the 
trench; not a very good dug-out, a mere rabbit scrape compared with the dug- 
outs of the future, but the first Curzon had seen. A wom-looking colonel 
greeted them, and offered them drinks, which all of them except Curzon drank 
thirstily; Curzon had no desire at all to drink whisky and water at ten in the 
morning. The battalion runners were waiting on duty in a smaller dug-out 
still, next door; in the headquarters dug-out was the telephone which linked 
precariously the battalion to brigade, and thence through Division and Corps 
and Army to G.H.Q. 

They went on by a muddy communication trench to the front line. Here 
there was the same idleness, the same lack of promptitude in acknowledging 
the General’s presence. There were men asleep squatting on the firestep who 
had to be wakened for discipline’s sake. There were certain concessions made 
to active-service conditions; the sentries peering into the periscopes were 
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rigidly attentive and stirred not at all at the bustle passing them by; the shell 
cases hung inverted in every bay to act as gongs for a gas warning should gas 
come over. 

Curzon took a periscope and gazed eagerly over the parapet. He saw a few 
strands of barbed wire with a tattered dead man-a sort of parody of a 
corpse-hanging on the farthest one. Then there was a strip of mud pocked 
with shell craters, more barbed wire beyond, and then the enemy’s front line, 
whose sand-bagged parapet, although neater and more substantial than the' 
British, showed no more sign of life. It was hard to believe that a wave of 
disciplined men could not sw'eep across that frail barrier, and as Curzon began 
to think of that he found himself believing that it would be better even that 
they should try and fail than moulder here in unsoldierly idleness-it would be 
the more appropriate, the more correct thing. 

The other generals, and Captain Hodge, waited patiently while he peered 
and stared, twisting the periscope this way and that-it was not easy to forma 
military estimate of a landscape while using a periscope for the first time-and 
were clearly relieved when at last his curiosity was satisfied and he handed back 
the periscope to the platoon ofliccr from whom he had taken it. 

‘We shall be late for lunch if we don’t hurry on our way back, Hodge,’ said 
Bewly. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Hodge. ‘I’ll try and get you back in time.’ 

Bewly’s anxiety about lunch irritated Curzon-there was a good deal about 
Bewly which had begun to irritate him. He almost sympathized with Hodge in 
his attitude of scarcely concealed contempt for Bewly, even though it was 
reprehensible in a junior officer. They pushed on along the front-line trench, 
round bays and traverses innumerable; one bit of trench was very like another, 
and everywhere the men seemed half asleep, as might have been expected of 
soldiers who had spent five nights in the trenchcs-exccpt by Curzon, who 
could not imagine the physical and still less the moral effects of experiences he 
had not shared and which were not noticed in the militar^^ 
text-books 

The sparseness of the garrison of the trenches made a profound effect on 
him; it was a continual source of surprise to him to see how few men there were 
in each sector. He had long known, of course, the length of line allotted on the 
average to a division, and he had laboriously worked out sums giving the 
number of rifles per yard of trench from the data issued by the War Office 
(Most Secret. For the information of Officers Commanding Divisions Only), 
but he was not gifted with the power of visualizing in actual pictures the results 
obtained. Now that he could see for himself he marvelled; presumably the 
German trenches over there were as scantily manned-it seemed to him 
impossible that such a frail force could withstand a heavy artillery preparation 
and then a brisk attack with overwhelming numbers. 

He already itched with the desire to make the attempt, to head a fierce 
offensive which would end this slovenly, unmilitary, unnatural kind of warfare 
once and for all. There must have been mismanagement at Festubert and 
Neuve-Chapelle, or bad leadership, or bad troops. Nothing else could account 
for their failure to put an end to a situation against which all Curzon’ s training 
caused him to revolt with loathing. His feverish feeling made him reply very 
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shortly indeed to Bewly's droned platitudes on the way back to Corps 
Headquarters and at lunch, and later, when Miller and he were called in to 
discuss with Wayland-Leigh and Norton what they had seen, his sincerity lent 
a touch of eloquence to his unready tongue. 

He spoke vehemently against the eftect on the troops of life in the trenches, 
and of this system of petty ambuscades and sniping and dirt and idleness. And, 
with his experience of improvised attacks and defence to help him, he was able 
to say how advantageous it must be to be allowed ample time to mount and 
prepare a careful attack in which nothing could go wrong and overwhelming 
force could be brought upon the decisive point. Curzon checked himself at last 
when he suddenly realized how fluently he was talking. It was lawyer- like and 
un-English to be eloquent, and his little speech ended lamely as he looked in 
embarrassment from Wayland-Leigh to Norton and back again. 

But Wayland-Leigh apparently was too pleased with the sentiments Curzon 
had expressed to be suspicious of his eloquence. There was a gleam of 
appreciation in his green eyes. He exchanged glances with Norton. 

'That's the stuff, Curzon,' he said. 'That's different from what I've been 
hearing lately from these can't-be-doners and better-notters and leave-it-to- 
youers that the Army's crowded with nowadays. What about you. Miller?' 

Miller, dark, saturnine, silent, had said nothing so far, and now, after a 
Lieutenant-General and a Major-General had expressed themselves so 
enthusiastically, it could not be expected of a mere colonel to go against their 
opinions-not a colonel, at any rate, who placed the least value on his 
professional career. 

'I think there's a lot in it sir,' said Miller, striving to keep the caution out of 
his voice and to meet Wayland-Leigh's sharp glance imperturbably. 

'Right,' said Wayland-Leigh. 'Norton's got a lot of trench maps and 
appreciations and skeleton schemes for local offensives. I want you to start 
going through them with him. We all know that the real big push can't come 
for a month or tw^o while these bloody politicians are muddling about with 
munitions and conscription and all the rest of it-why in hell they can't put a 
soldier in to show them how to run the affair properly I can't imagine. Your 
division's due to arrive in two days. We'll give 'em a couple of turns in the front 
line to shake 'em together, and then we'll start in and get something done. 
Your lot and Hope’s Seventy-ninth are the people I'm relying on.' 

Curzon ate his dinner with enjoyment that night-it was enough to give any 
man pleasure in his food to be told that the Buffalo relied upon him. There was 
a letter from Emily too— full of the shy half-declarations of love which were as 
far as Emily could be expected to WTite and as far as Curzon wished. Burning 
phrases in black and w^hite would have made Curzon uncomfortable; he was 
well satisfied with Emily's saying that she missed him and hoped he would 
soon be back again with her, and with the timid 'dears', three in all, 
interpolated in the halting sentences. Emily w^as at Bude House, which the 
Duke had decided to keep open all the summer, but she would soon be going 
for a few wrecks to Bude Manor, in Somerset. She w^as still being a little 
sick- Curzon fidgeted with a premonition which he told himself to be 
unfounded when he read that. The last paragraph but one brought a grin to his 
lips both because of its contents and its embarrassing phrasing. The grim 
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gaunt housekeeper who had ruled Narling Priory under their nominal control 
had been found to be with child after forty-one years of frozen virginity, and 
obstinately refused to name her partner beyond saying he was a soldier. As 
Emily said, the war was changing a lot of things. 

Curzon wrote back the next day, bluffly as usual. The only ‘dear’ he was able 
to put in his letter was the one that came in ‘my dear wife’, and the only 
sentiment appeared in the bits addressed in reply to Emily’s statement that she 
missed him. He devoted three or four lines to the excellent weather prevailing, 
and he committed himself to a cautiously optimistic sentence or two regarding 
the future of the war. He bit the end of his pen in the effort of trying to think of 
something more to say, but found inspiration slow in coming, and ended the 
letter with a brief recommendation that Emily should take great care of herself, 
and a note of amused surprise at the fall of the housekeeper. 

He did not think the letter inadequate (nor did Emily when she received it) 
but it was a relief to turn aside from these barren literary labours and to plunge 
once more into the living business of the Army. The Division arrived, and 
Curzon rode over to join it with all the thrill and anticipation of a lover-he had 
been separated from it for more than a week, and it was with delight that he sat 
his horse at the side of the road, watching the big bronzed battalions stream 
past him. He gave a meticulous salute in reply to each salute he received, and 
his eyes scanned the dusty ranks with penetrating kecncss. He heard an 
ejaculation from the ranks: ‘Gawd, there’s old Bertie again,’ and he looked on 
with grim approval while a sergeant took the offender’s namc-not because he 
objected to being called Bertie, but because the battalion was marching at 
attention and therefore to call out in that fashion was a grave breach of 
discipline. 

It was an indication, all the same, of the high spirits of the men, who were 
bubbling over with the excitement of the journey and with the prospect of 
action. They took a childlike interest in everything-in French farming 
methods, in the aeroplanes overhead with the white puffs of anti-aircraft shells 
about them, in the queer French words written over shop windows, in the 
uncanny ability of even the youngest children to talk French, in the distant 
nocturnal firework display that indicated the front line. 

They showed a decided tendency to let their high spirits grow too much for 
them, all the same. The arrival of the Division coincided with a large increase 
in the military crimes in which the British soldier never ceases to indulge. 
They stole fruit (horrible unripe apples) and poultry and eggs. Their 
inappeasable yearning for fuel led them to steal every bit of wood, from fence 
rails and doors to military stores, which they could lay their hands on. They 
drank far too much of the French wine and beer even while they expressed 
their contempt for them, and sometimes they conducted themselves familiarly 
towards Frenchwomen who were not ready to appreciate the compliment. 

Curzon read the statistics of regimental crime with growing indignation. All 
this gross indiscipline must be checked at once. He circulated a scathing 
divisional order, and strengthened the hands of the military police, and saw to 
it that a score of offenders received exemplary punishments. The effect was 
immediate and gratifying, because the amount of crime decreased abruptly-as 
soon as the men had grown accustomed to the new conditions and to the 
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methods of those in authority, so that they could evade detection; for no 
disciplinary methods on earth could keep British soldiers from wine, women, 
and wood. 

The Ninety-first Division took its place in the line without any great flourish 
of trumpets. Norton chose a quiet section for them, and the ten days went by 
with nothing special to report. There were a hundred casualties~the steady 
drain of losses to be expected in trench warfare-and a general court martial on 
a man caught asleep while on sentry duty, from which the culprit was lucky 
enough to escape with his life. 

Curzon fretted a little at the conditions in which he had to command his 
men. It went against his conscience to a certain extent to spend his time, while 
his men were in the line, in a comfortable house. He could eat good dinners, he 
could ride as much as he wanted, he could sleep safely in a good bed; and it was 
not easy to reconcile all this with his memory of First Ypres. He chafed against 
the feeling of impotence which he experienced at having to command his 
Division by telephone. He was still imbued with the regimental ideal of 
sharing on active service the dangers and discomforts of his men. 

During the Division's turns of duty in the trenches his anxiety drove him 
repeatedly up into the front line to sec that all was well. He plodded about 
along the trenches trying to ignore fatiguc-for a journey of a dozen miles 
through the mud, stooping and scrambling, was the most exhausting way of 
spending a day he had ever known. His aide-de-camp, Greven, bewailed his 
fate to unsympathetic audiences; the other one, Follett, was more hardy-bui 
then Curzon had selected him with care and without regard to family 
connexions, on the recommendation that Follett had once ridden in the Grand 
National and completed the course. Follett endured the mud and the weariness 
and the danger without complaint. 

There was inconvenience in making these trench tours. Miller had to be left 
in charge at headquarters, and however capable Miller might be the ultimate 
responsibility-as Curzon well apprcciated-was Curzon’s own. During the 
dozen hours of Curzon's absence orders calling for instant decision might 
come by telephone or by motor-cycle dispatch rider. While Curzon was in the 
trenches he found himself to be just as anxious about what was happening at 
headquarters as he was about the front line when he was at headquarters. It 
took all the soothing blandishments which Greven could devise with the aid of 
Curzon's personal servants to keep him from making an unbearable nuisance 
of himself, and quite a little while elapsed before he was able to reconcile 
himself to this business of leading by telephone. 

On the Division’s third turn in the front line Curzon was allowed by 
Wayland-Leigh to put into practice some of the principles he had been 
forming. Curzon came to believe, in the event, that it was more harassing to sit 
by a telephone looking at his watch waiting for news, than to take part in the 
operations which he had ordered. The first one was the merest trifle, a matter 
of a raid made by no more than a company, but two o’clock in the morning-the 
hour fixed-found Curzon and all his staff fully dressed in the office and 
consumed with anxiety. It was a battalion of a Minden regiment which was 
making the raid-the colonel had begged the honour for his unit because it was 
Minden day without realizing that this was a tactless argument to employ 
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to a cavalryman-and Curzon spent an anxious half-hour wondering whether 
he had been wise in his selection. The buzz of the telephone made them all 
start when at last it came. Frobishei answered it while Curzon tugged at his 
moustache. 

'YeSj’ said Frobisher. 'Yes. Right you are. Yes.’ 

The studied neutrality of his tone enabled Curzon to guess nothing of the 
import of the message until Frobisher looked up from the telephone. 

‘It’s all right, sir,’ he said. ‘Tkey rushed the post quite easily. Seven 
prisoners. Bombed the other bit of trench and heard a lot of groans. The 
party’s back now, sir. We won’t get their casualty return until the morning.’ 

‘All right,’ said Curzon. His firs t independent operation had been crowned 
with success. 

He got up from the table and walked out to the front door, and stood in the 
porch looking towards the line, kis staff following. There was far more 
commotion there than usually. The sky was lighted by the coloured lights 
which were being sent up, and the ground shook with the fire of the guns, 
whose flashes made a dancing line of pin points of lights on the horizon. The 
raid had put the line on the alert, and expectancy had led to the inevitable 
‘wind-up’ until ten thousand rifles and two hundred guns were all blazing 
away together-and killing a man or two here and there, while wiring parties 
and patrols, caught in no-man’s-land by the unexpected activity, crouched in 
shell holes and cursed the unknown fool who had started the trouble. 

The glare in the sky which indicated unusual nocturnal activity was to be 
seen frequently after that over the sector occupied by the Ninety-first 
Division. There were all sorts of little local operations awaiting their 
attention-small salients to be pinched out and exposed listening posts to be 
raided-and the Ninety-first Division engaged in them whole-heartedly. 

Moreover, as Curzon had suspected, a certain amount of a livc-and-let-live 
convention had grown up in the line. Each side had inclined to refrain from 
inflicting casualties on the other side at moments when retaliation would cause 
casualties to themselves— ration parties were being mutually spared, and 
certain dangerous localities received reciprocal consideration. Curzon would 
have none of this. It seemed to him to be a most dangerous and unsoldierly 
state of affairs; if a soldier whose duty it was to kill the enemy refrained from 
doing so he was clearly not doing his duty and it might lead to untold damage 
to discipline. Drastic Divisional orders put a stop to this. The keenness of the 
new troops and the energy of their commander brought renewed activity into 
the line; the number of snipers was increased, and places where the enemy had 
been inclined to be careless were regularly sprayed with machine-gun fire, 
with, as far as headquarters could tell, a most gratifying increase in German 
casualties. 

Naturally the enemy retaliated. British divisions accustomed to a peaceful 
turn of duty were annoyed and surprised, when they relieved the Ninety-first, 
to find that localities hitherto regarded as safe were now highly dangerous, and 
that sniping had vastly increaseda and that the Germans had developed a 
system of sudden bombing raids which made life in the trenches a continual 
strain on the nerves. This was especially noticeable because, as the Germans 
had the advantage of direct observation from the low heights which they 
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occupied^ and did not trouble themselves nearly as much as the British about 
holding on to dangerous salients, and worked far harder at making their 
trenches safe and habitable, they could make things far more uncomfortable 
for the British than the British could for them. 

Both officers and men of the other divisions complained of the new state of 
affairs to their fellows of the Ninety-first, but they found small satisfaction in 
doing so. The Ninety-first Division pleaded the direct orders of their 
commander. ‘Bertie’s the boy,’ they said, half-proud and half-rueful, and the 
daily drain of casualties increased-Curzon was already making application for 
drafts and new olSicers for his battalions. 

The new system met with one protest from an unexpected quarter. Young 
Captain Frobisher, the General Staff Officer, third grade, found an 
opportunity while he and Miller and Curzon, sitting at the table littered with 
trench maps, were drafting the orders for fresh activity. The weak points of the 
German line in their sector had by now been blotted out, and Curzon casually 
admitted in conversation that it was not easy now to find suitable objects for 
attention. 

‘Perhaps,’ said Frobisher, ‘it might be wise to quiet down for a bit, sir?’ 

‘No, it’s not good for the men,’ replied Curzon. 

‘Casualties are getting a bit high,’ said Frobisher. 

‘You can’t make war without casualties,’ said Curzon. He had been a 
casualty himself, once, and he had freely exposed himself to the chance of its 
occuring again. 

‘Wellington tried to keep ’em down, sir,’ said Frobisher, suddenly bold. 

‘What on earth do you mean, boy?’ asked Curzon. 

‘Wellington always discouraged sniping and outpost fighting and that sort of 
thing.’ 

‘Good God!’ said Curzon. ‘Wellington lived a hundred years ago.’ 

‘Human nature’s the same now, though, sir.’ 

‘Human nature? What in hell are you talking about? Anyone would think 
you were a poet or one of these beastly intellectuals. I don’t like this, 
Frobisher.’ 

Curzon was definitely angry. There was a frosty gleam in his eyes and a deep 
line between his brows. It was not so much because a captain was venturing to 
argue with him, a major-general, as that the captain was putting forward 
suggestions of a suspicious theoretical nature in direct opposition to the creed 
of the Army, that the side which does not attack is bound to lose. 

‘Frobisher’s had too much history and not enough practical experience, yet, 
sir,’ said Miller. He put his word in hastily, because he did not want to lose the 
services of the best G.S.O.3 he could hope to get hold of. 

‘So I should think,’ said Curzon, still staring indignantly at the delinquent, 
but somewhat appeased. He had grown fond of young Frobisher after six 
months of work with him, and had been pained as well as shocked at his heresy, 
just as if his son (supposing he had one) had announced his intention of 
marrying a tobacconist’s daughter. His fondness for Frobisher even led him 
into defending his own actions by argument. 

‘We’re giving the Germans hell, aren’t we?’ said Curzon. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Frobisher, with dropped eyes. A word from Curzon would 
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take him from his staff position, where he could think even though his mouth 
remained shut, and put him into an infantry battalion where he would not be 
able to think at all. 

‘Well, don’t let me hear any more of this nonsense. Pass me that map and 
let’s get down to business.’ 
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The next time that the Ninety-first Division came out ol' the line Curzon was 
summoned to attend a conference at Corps Headquarters. Wayland-Leigh and 
Norton were jubilant. The Big Push was being planned at last-the great 
offensive which was to bring with it the decisive victory and the march to 
Berlin. There were nine divisions available, about three times as many 
Englishmen~as Curzon jovially pointed out to hVobisher on his return-as 
Wellington had commanded at Waterloo. There were more field-guns ready 
for use in the preliminary bombardment than the entire British Army had 
owned in 1914, and there was a stock of ammunition accumulated for them 
sufficient for fifty hours of continuous steady firing-a longer bombardment 
than had ever been known in the field before. Besides all this, they were going 
to take a leaf out of the Germans’ book and employ poison gas, but on a far 
larger scale than the Germans’ timorous attempt at Ypres. There were 
mountainous dumps already formed of cylinders of chlorine, and every ship 
that crossed the Channel was bringing further supplies. 

But the great cause for rejoicing was that the Forty-second Corps had been 
selected to take part in the attack-the Buffalo was to be turned loose to crash 
through the gap made by the leading divisions. The maps were brought 
out-not the finicking little trench maps on which Curzon had planned his little 
petty ofiensives, but big maps, covering all North-eastern France. The French 
were to attack at Vimy, storm the ridge, and push forward; the British were to 
strike at Loos, break the German line, and join hands with the F’rench behind 
Lens, which was to fall as the first ripe fruit of victory into the Allies’ hands 
unassailed. At this stage of the battle the Forty-second Corps would be in the 
van, with open country before them, and nothing to stop them. 

‘It’s a pity in a way,’ said Norton, ‘that we’ve had to wait until autumn for 
this attack. It makes it just possible that the Huns will be able to hold us up for 
a winter campaign on the Rhine.’ 

Before this campaign on the Rhine could be begun, there was more work to 
be done. The Ninety-first Division had to take another turn of duty in the 
front-line trenches, working like beavers over the preparations for the great 
attack. One morning Frobisher brought the Divisional orders for Curzon to 
sign, and Curzon, as ever, read them carefully through before assuming 
responsibility for them. 

‘Here, what’s this, boy?’ he said suddenly. ‘Two men to carry up each gas 
cylinder? We’ve only been using one for the empty ones.’ 
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‘Yes, sir,’ said Frobisher. ‘These are full, and they’re heavier in 
consequence.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Curzon. He was glad to be able to find something he was 
quite certain he was right about while Frobisher was wrong even though he 
bore him no ill will. ‘Everyone knows that gas makes things lighter. They put it 
in balloons and things.’ 

‘That’s coal gas, sir,’ said Frobisher, with deference. ‘This is chlorine, and 
highly compressed.’ 

‘You mean Fm talking nonsense?’ demanded Curzon. 

‘No, sir,’ said Frobisher, treading warily as he could over this dangerous 
ground, ‘but we’ve never had to deal with full cylinders before.’ 

Curzon glared at this persistent young captain, and decided that his victory 
would be more crushing still if he gained it without recourse to his hierarchical 
authority. 

‘Well, if you don’t believe me; he said, with all the dignity he could 
summon, ‘you’d better ring up the gas officer at Corps Headquarters and see 
what he says. You may believe him, if he’s had the advantage of an education at 
Camberley, too, as well as you.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Frobisher. 

It took Frobisher ten minutes to make his call and get his answer, and he was 
decidedly nervous on his return. 

‘Well?’ said Curzon. 

‘The gas officer says that the full cylinders are fifty pounds heavier than the 
empty ones, sir,’ said Frobisher. 

Curzon looked very sharply at him, but Frobisher’s face was immobile. 
Without a word Curzon drew the orders to him, dashed off his signature, and 
handed them back. It must be recorded to Curzon’s credit that he never 
afterwards allowed that incident to prejudice him against Frobisher— and it is 
significant of his reputation for fairness that Frobisher had no real fear that he 
would. 

By the time the Ninety-first Division came out of the line the preparations 
for the attack were nearly complete. The ammunition dumps were gorged. 
There were drafts to fill the ranks of the waiting divisions up to their full 
establishment, and further drafts ready at the base to make up for the 
inevitable casualties of the initial fighting. There were hospitals, and 
prisoners’ cages, and three divisions of cavalry ready to pursue the flying 
enemy. 

Curzon’s heart went out to these latter when he saw them. For a moment he 
regretted his infantry command. He felt he would gladly give up his general 
officer’s rank just to hear the roar of the hoofs behind him as he led the Lancers 
in the charge again. He rode over to their billets, and visited the Twenty- 
second, to be rapturously received by those men in the ranks who had survived 
First Ypres. Browning, in command, was not quite so delighted to see him-he 
had unhappy memories of their previous contacts, when Curzon had been to 
no trouble to conceal his contempt for his indecision and loss of nerve in the 
climax of the battle. The officers’ mess was full of strange faces, and fa miliar 
ones were missing- Borthwick, for instance, when he had recovered from his 
wounds, had been transferred to the staff and was organizing some piratical 
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new formation of machine-gunners with the rank of Colonel. The fact that 
Borthwick should ever be a colonel when he had never properly learned to ride 
a horse was sufficient proof of what a topsy-turvy war this was, as Curzon and 
his contemporaries agreed over a drink in the mess. 

Curzon bade the Twenty-second a sorrowful good-bye at the end of the day. 
He could not stay to dinner, as he had an invitation to Corps Headquarters. As 
he stood shaking hands with his friends they heard the roar of the 
bombardment- in its third day now-which was opening the Battle of Loos. 

‘They’re getting Hell over there,’ said a subaltern, and everyone agreed. 

‘You’ll be having your chance in less than a week,’ said Curzon, and regret 
surged up in him again as he mounted his horse. He had gained nothing in 
forsaking a regiment for a division. He would never know now the rapture of 
pursuit; all there was for him to do now was to make the way smooth for the 
cavalry. 

There were high spirits at Corps Headquarters, all the same, to counter his 
sentimental depression. Wayland-Leigh had provided champagne for this 
great occasion, and in an unwonted expansive moment he turned to Curzon 
with his lifted glass. 

‘Well, here’s to the Big Push, Curzon,’ he said. His green eyes were aflame 
with excitement. 

‘Here’s to it, sir,’ said Curzon fervently. 

‘It’s like a bit of Shakespeare,’ said Wayland-Lcigh-and the fact that 
Wayland-Leigh should quote Shakespeare was a sufficient indication of the 
greatness of the occasion. ‘ “When shall we three meet again?” Or rather we 
five, I ought to say.’ 

He looked round at his four divisional generals. 

‘On the Rhine, sir,’ said Hope of the Seventy-ninth. 

‘Please God,’ said Wayland-Leigh. 

The horizon that night was all sparkling with the flashes of the guns as 
Curzon went back to his headquarters; the bombardment was reaching its 
culminating point, and the gentle west wind-Curzon wetted his finger and 
held it up to make sure-was still blowing. It would waft the poison gas 
beautifully towards the German lines, and those devils would have a chance of 
finding out what it was like. 

At dawn next morning Curzon was waiting in his headquarters for orders 
and news. The horses of the staff” were waiting saddled outside; within half a 
mile’s radius the battalion and batteries of the Division were on parade ready 
to march. Neither orders nor news came for some time, while Curzon 
restlessly told himself that he was a fool to expect anything so early. Nothing 
could come through for seven or eight hours. But Frobisher looked out at the 
Divisional flag drooping on its staff, and he went outside and held up a wet 
finger, and came in again gloomily. There was no wind, or almost none. In fact, 
Frobisher had a suspicion that what little there was came from the east. There 
could be small hope today for a successful use of gas. 

‘We can win battles without gas, gentlemen,’ said Curzon, looking round at 
his staff. 

As time went on Curzon grew seriously alarmed. They were fifteen miles 
from the line, and if orders to move did not come soon they might be too late to 
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exploit the initial advantage. Curzon knew that the Forty-second Corps was 
being held directly under the command of General Headquarters, so that he 
could try to quiet his fears by telling himself that there was no question of a 
muddle in the command; G.H.Q. must know more than he did. The orders 
came in the end some time after noon, brought by a goggled motor cyclist. He 
and Miller ran through them rapidly; all they said was that the Division was to 
move up the road at once-it was not more than a quarter of an hour aMr the 
motor cyclist’s arrival that Curzon had his leading battalion stepping out 
briskly towards the battle. » 

By the time the Division was on the march there was news of sorts to be 
picked up on the road as the debris of the battle drifted back. Ambulance 
drivers and lorry drivers and wounded contributed their quota, and the tales 
told brought the deepest depression and revived the wildest hope alternately. 
A light infantry officer told of disastrous failure, of the ruin of his division amid 
a tangle of uncut wire. An ambulance load of wounded Scots reported a 
triumphant advance, the overrunning of miles of German trenches, and 
desperate fighting still in progress. From a Seventh Division major Curzon 
learned of the failure of the gas, and how it was released in some sectors and not 
in others, and how it had drifted over the German lines, or had stayed stagnant 
in no-man’s-land, or had blown sideways over the advancing British troops as 
if moved by a spirit of murderous mischief. ITen on the other hand there came 
the new^s that the British had reached Hill 70 and Hulluch, that the German 
line was definitely broken, and that the enemy was fighting desperately hard to 
stave ofl' disaster. 

A big motor car with the fiag of the Forty-second Corps fluttering at the 
bonnet come bouncing up the road. Inside could be caught glimpses of scarlet 
and gold- it was Wayland-Lcigh and his staff. The car stopped where Curzon’s 
horse pranced over the pave^ and Curzon dismounted, gave his reins to 
Greven, and hurried to the door. 

'Keep your men stepping out, Curzon,’ said Wayland-Leigh, leaning 
forward in his seat and speaking in a hoarse whisper. 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered Curzon. ‘Can-can you give me any news?’ 

‘I don’t know any myself,’ said Wayland-Leigh grimly. ‘G.H.Q. has hashed 
it all up, as far as I can see. Your division’s ten miles back from where it ought 
to be. We broke through this morning, and hadn’t the reserves to make a clean 
thing of it. You’ll have to break through again tomorrow, Curzon. And 1 know 
you’ll do it. Good luck.’ 

The motor car jolted on along the road, while Curzon swung himself back 
into the saddle. His division might be late, but he would sec to it that it made 
up for some of the lost time. All down the five-mile-long column the pace 
quickened as his orders reached each unit to lengthen the pace. Then the head 
of the column came to a halt, and as Curzon was spurring furiously forward to 
ascertain the cause of the delay word came back that the road was jammed with 
broken-down transport. So it was, as Curzon saw when he reached there five 
minutes later, but it did not remain so long. His blazing anger goaded the 
transport drivers into a final effort to clear the road. An empty lorry was 
heaved bodily clear into the ditch, where it lay with its wheels in the air. A 
distracted officer was bullied into organizing a party to empty the lorry with 
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the broken wheel of the ammunition in it so that the same could be done with 
that, but before the party had even set to work the Ninety-first Division was 
pouring through the gap Curzon had contrived. 

They marched on while darkness fell and the battle flamed and flickered 
before them. Long ago the men had lost their brisk stride and air of eager 
anticipation; now they were merely staggering along under the burden of their 
packs. No one sang, and the weary sergeants snapped at the exhausted men as 
they blundered on the slippery pave. At midnight they reached what billets 
were available-half the division slept in wet bivouacs at the roadside, while 
Curzon slept in his boots and clothes in an arm-chair in the back room of the 
estaminet which became his temporary headquarters. 

The order he had been waiting for came during the night. The division was 
given an objective and a sector and a time in tomorrow’s attack. Miller and 
Curzon compared the orders with the maps spread on the marble-topped 
tables. Miller made his measurements, looked involuntarily at his watch, and 
said: ‘It can’t be done.’ 

‘It’s got to be done,’ said Curzon, with a rasp in his voice. 

‘Dawn’s at six-fifteen,’ said Miller. ‘We’ll have two hours of daylight for 
seven miles on these roads.’ 

‘Can’t help that,’ snapped Curzon. ‘The division’ll have to move at five. 
We’ll have to get the orders for the brigades out now. Here, Frobisher — ’ 

A weary staff wrote out the orders, and weary orderlies took them to Brigade 
Headquarters, where tired brigadiers were roused from sleep to read them and 
to curse the higher command which forced their men to go into action with no 
more than four hours’ rest-and those, for most of them, passed in muddy 
bivouacs. 

In the half-light the division formed up on the road, trying to loosen its stiff 
joints. The march began long before dawn, and they toiled forward up the road 
to the summons of grumbling guns. Dawn had hardly come when there was 
another hitch ahead, Curzon was almost beside himself with rage as he rode 
forward, and what he found made him boil over completely. The road was 
crammed with cavalry, two whole brigades of it, a forest of leaden-hued lance 
points. Their transport was all over the road, apparently in the process of being 
moved from one end of the column to the other. What miracles of staff work 
had brought that cavalry there at that time in that place and in that condition 
Curzon did not stop to inquire. 

He turned his horse off the road and galloped madly along the side of the 
column over the muddy fields; not even Follett could keep pace with him. 
Curzon’s quick eye caught sight of a cluster of red cap-bands. He leaped his 
horse over the low bank again, risking a nasty fall on the greasy pave^ and 
addressed himself to the general of the cavalry division. 

Get your men off this road at once, sir!’ he blared, ‘You’re stopping the 
march of my division. Orders? I don’t care a damn what your orders are. Clear 
the road this minute! No, sir, I will not be careful what I say to you. I’ve got my 
duty to do.’ 

The two major-generals glared fiercely at each other for a moment, before 
the cavalry man turned to his staff and said: ‘Better see to it.’ 

Curzon was tapping with impatience on his saddle-bow with his crop during 
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the slow process of moving the cavalry with their lances and their forage nets 
and their impedimenta over the bank into the fields, but it was done at last; 
soon Curzon saw his leading battalion come plodding up the road, a few 
staunch spirits singing, ‘Hullo, hullo, who’s your lady friend?’ with intervals 
for jeers and boos for the disgruntled cavalry watching them go by. 

A precious quarter of an hour had been wasted; it seemed almost certain that 
the division would be late at the rendezvous appointed for it. Soon afterwards 
it became quite certain, for the narrow road, only just wide enough for two 
vehicles side by side, was utterly jammed with transport. There was a road 
junction just ahead, and no military police in the world could have combated 
successfully with the confusion there, where every vehicle in nine divisions 
seemed to have converged from all four directions. 

Frobisher and Follett galloped hither and thither to find someone in 
authority who could compel the way to be cleared for the Ninety-first 
Division, but it was Curzon who achieved it in the end, riding his maddened 
horse into the thick of the turmoil, and using the weight of his authority and 
the urge of his blazing anger to hold up the traffic. 

It was not for Curzon to decide whether the state of the battle made it 
desirable that the division should have precedence; that was for the General 
Staff, but as the General Staff was seemingly making no effort to tackle the 
problem he had to deal with it himself-and as his division was an hour late his 
decision was a natural one. For Curzon was not to know that German counter- 
attacks launched in the early morning had completely stultified the orders he 
had received that night, and that the task before the Ninety-first Division was 
not now to exploit a success, but to endeavour to hold on to precarious gains. 

They were nearing the line now. There were battery positions beside the 
road, firing away with a desperate rapidity which indicated the severity of the 
fighting ahead. Curzon rode on through the drifting flotsam of the battle to 
the house which his orders had laid down should be established as his 
headquarters. There was a signal section already there, as Curzon saw with 
satisfaction. Telephonic communication with the new front line had at last 
been established, and Headquarters would not have to rest content with the 
news dribbled out an hour too late by scribbled messages borne by runners. 

Curzon had no intention of staying in these headquarters of his. He was 
determined upon going forward with his division. Miller could be trusted with 
the task of communicating with Corps Headquarters. Curzon knew the value 
of a commander on the spot in a confused battle; as Curzon saw it, a divisional 
general among his men even if they were occupying a mile of tangled front was 
of more use than a divisional general two miles behind. 

The division came on up the road-it was hardly a road by now. The artillery 
branched off, rocking and swaying over the drab shell-torn fields to take up the 
position assigned them. Webb and Challis rode up for their final orders, and 
then the division began to plunge forward into action, while Curzon waited, 
with Daunt’s brigade still in hand, in case new orders should come during this 
period of deployment. 

New orders came right enough. Frobisher came running out of the 
headquarters to where Curzon stood chatting with Daunt and staring forward 
at the battle he could not see. 
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‘Please, sir,’ said Frobisher, breaking into the conversation, and discarding 
prefixes and circumlocutions with the urgency of the situation. ‘Miller wants 
you. Quickly, sir. Buffalo’s on the phone.’ 

When Curzon arrived indoors Miller was listening at the telephone, writing 
hard with his free hand. He waved Curzon impatiently into silence at his noisy 
entrance. 

‘Yes,’ said Miller. ‘Yes. All right. Hold on now while I repeat.’ 

Miller ran slowly through a list of map references and cryptic sentences 
about units of the division. 

‘All correct? Then General Curzon is here if General Wayland-Leigh would 
care to speak to him.’ 

He handed the instrument to Curzon. A moment later Wayland-Leigh’s 
voice came through. 

‘Hullo, Curzon. You’ve got your new orders?’ 

‘Miller has.’ 

‘Right. I’ve nothing to add, except to remind you of the standing orders of 
this Corps. But I can trust you, Curzon. There’s all hell let loose, but as far as I 
can see it’s just a last effort on the part of the Huns. You’ve got to hold until I 
can persuade G.H.Q. to reinforce you. Sorry to break up your division. Good- 
bye.’ 

Curzon turned to Miller, appalled at these last words. Miller was already 
engaged in writing orders in a bold, careful hand. 

‘What’s all this about?’ demanded Curzon, and Miller told him, briefly. 

There was no intention now of sending the Ninety-first Division in to break 
through an attenuated line. The German reserves had arrived and were 
counter-attacking everywhere. So difficult had been communication with 
troops a mile forward that only now was the higher command able to form an 
approximately correct picture of the situation of units far forward with their 
flanks exposed, and other units beating themselves to pieces against strong 
positions, units in retreat and units holding on desperately in face of superior 
numbers. The Ninety-first Division was to be used piecemeal to sustain the 
reeling line. The new orders prescribed that two battalions should be sent in 
here, and another employed in a counter-attack there, a brigade held in reserve 
at this point, and support given at that. 

Christ damn and blast it all!’ said Curzon as the situation was explained. 

He had had enough experience in South Africa as well as elsewhere of the 
confusion which follows countermanded orders in the heat of action. His 
artillery were already getting into action, two brigades of infantry were 
in movement on points quite different from new objectives. He tore at 
his moustache while Miller went on steadily writing, and then mastered his 
fury. 

All right, he said. ‘There’s nothing for it. Show me these orders of yours.’ 

So the Ninety “first Division, after a morning of interminable delays on the 
road, was now subjected to all the heart-breaking checks which were inevitable 
with the change of scheme. The bewildered rank and file, marched apparently 
aimlessly first here and then there, cursed the staff which heaped this 
confusion upon them. They were short of sleep and short of food. They came 
under fire unexpectedly; they came under the fire of British artillery who had 
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been left in the dark regarding the fluctuations in the line; and then, when that 
mistake had been set right, they remained under the fire of shells, from British 
artillery-shells bought in Japan and America, the trajectory and the time of 
flight of ten per cent of which were quite unpredictable. 

Curzon had perforce to fight his battle from headquarters. Wayland-Leigh, 
besieged by requests for help and by orders to give help, coming from all 
quarters, was persistent in his demands upon the Ninety-first. Challis with a 
fraction of his 302nd Brigade reported that he had stormed the redoubt whose 
enfilade fire had caused such losses in the Guards’ Division, but an hour later 
was appealing for permission to use another of his battalion to consolidate his 
position. Daunt in another part of the line sent back a warning that a counter- 
attack was being organized in front of him apparently of such strength that he 
doubted whether he would be able to stop it. From every hand came appeals 
for artillery support, at moments when Colonel Miller was warning Curzon 
that he must persuade Corps Headquarters to send up yet more ammunition. 

To reconcile all these conflicting claims, to induce Corps Headquarters to 
abate something of their exacting demands, and to try and find out from the 
hasty reports sent in which patch of the line might be left unreinforced, and in 
which part a renewed attack was absolutely necessary, constituted a task which 
Curzon could leave to no one else. All through the evening of September 26th, 
and on through the night, Curzon had to deal with reports and orders brought 
in by runner, by telephone, and by motor cyclist. There was no possible 
chance of his being in the line with his men-there was no chance either of 
guessing in which part of the line his presence would do most good. Miller and 
Frobisher, Greven and Follett, slept in turns on the floor of the next room, 
but Curzon stayed awake through the night, dealing with each crisis as it 
came. 

He was red-eyed and weary by the morning, but in the morning there were 
fresh counter-attacks to be beaten back. All through the night German 
divisions had been marching to the point of danger, and now they were let 
loose upon the unstable British line. The nine British divisions had been 
prodigal of their blood and strength. The mile or half-mile of shell-torn 
ground behind them impeded communications and supply; the inexperi- 
enced artillery seemed to take an interminable time to register upon fresh 
targets. It was all a nightmare. Units which had lost their sense of direction 
and position in the wild landscape reported points strongly held by the enemy 
which other units at the same moment were reporting as being in their 
possession. 

Wayland-Leigh’s voice on the telephone carried a hint of anxiety with it. 
General Headquarters, dealing with the conflicting reports sent it by two 
Armies and an Army Corps, had changed its mood from one of wild optimism 
to one of equally wild despair. They had begun to fear that where they had 
planned a break-through the enemy instead would effect a breach, and they 
were dealing out threats on all sides in search of a possible scapegoat. 

‘Somebody’s going to be for it,’ said Wayland-Leigh. ‘You’ve got to hold 
on.’ 

Curzon was not in need of that spur. He would hold on without being told. 
He held on through that day and the next, while the bloody confusion of the 
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battle gradually sorted itself out. General Headquarters had found one last 
belated division with which to reinforce the weak line, and its arrival enabled 
Curzon at last to bring Daunt’s brigade into line with Challis’s and have his 
division a little more concentrated-although, as Miller grimly pointed out, the 
two brigades together did not contain as many men as cither of them before the 
battle. The front was growing stabilized now, as parapets were being built in 
the new trenches, and carrying parties toiled through the night to bring up the 
barbed wire which meant security. 

Curzon could actually sleep now, and he was not specially perturbed when a 
new increase in the din of the bombardment presaged a fresh flood of reports 
from the trenches to the effect that the German attacks were being renewed. 
But once more the situation grew serious. The German command was 
throwing away lives now as freely as the British in a last effort to recover 
important strategic points. Fosse 8 and the quarries were lost again; the British 
line was bending, even if it would not break. Webb’s 300th Brigade, in the very 
process of transfer to the side of its two fellows, was caught up by imperative 
orders from Wayland-Leigh and flung back into the battlc-Curzon had to 
disregard a wail of protest from Webb regarding the fatigue of his men. Later 
in the same day Curzon, coming into the headquarter’s office, found Miller 
speaking urgently on the telephone. 

'Here’s the General come back,’ he said, breaking off the conversation. 
'You’d better speak to him personally.’ 

He handed over the instrument. 

‘It’s Webb,’ he explained, sotto voce, ‘Usual sort of grouse.’ 

Curzon frowned as he took the receiver. Webb had been making difficulties 
all through the battle. 

‘Curzon speaking.’ 

‘Oh, this is Webb here, sir. I want to withdraw my line a bit. P.3-8. It’s a 
nasty bit of salient — ’ 

Webb went on with voluble explanations of the difficulty of his position and 
the losses the retention of the line would involve. Curzon looked at the map 
which Miller held out to him while Webb’s voice went on droning in the 
receiver. As far as he could see by the map Webb’s brigade was undoubtedly in 
an awkward salient. But that was no argument in favour of withdrawal. The 
line as at present constituted had been reported to Corps Headquarters, and 
the alteration would have to be explained to Wayland-Leigh-not that Curzon 
would flinch from daring the Buffalo’s wrath it he thought it necessary. But he 
did not think so; it never once crossed his mind to authorize Webb to withdraw 
from the salient. Retreat was un-English, an admission of failure, something 
not to be thought of. There had never been any suggestion of retreat at First 
Ypres, and retreat there would indubitably have spelt disaster. Curzon did not 
stop to debate the pros and cons in this way-hc dismissed the suggestion as 
impossible the moment he heard it. 

'You must hold on where you are,’ he said harshly, breaking into Webb’s 
voluble explanations. 

‘But that’s absurd,’ said Webb. ‘The other line would be far safer. Why 
should — ’ 

‘Did you hear what I said?’ asked Curzon. 
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‘YeSi but-but — ’ Webb had sufficient sense to hesitate before taking the 
plunge, but not enough to refrain from doing so altogether. Tm on the spot, 
and you’re not. Fm within my rights if I make the withdrawal without your 
permission!’ 

'You think you are?’ said Curzon. He was tired of Webb and his complaints, 
and he certainly was not going to have his express orders questioned in this 
way. After that last speech of Webb’s h^ could not trust him, however 
definitely he laid down his orders. 'Well, you’re not going to have the chance. 
You will terminate your command of your brigade from this moment. You will 
leave your headquarters and report here on your way down the line at once. 
No, Fm not going to argue about it. Call your brigade-major and have him 
speak to me. At once, please. Is that Captain Home? General Webb has ceased 
to command the brigade. You will be in charge of your headquarters until 
Colonel Meredith can be informed and arrives to take command. Understand? 
Right. Send the message to Colonel Meredith immediately, and ask him to 
report to me on his arrival.’ 

So Brigadier-General Webb was unstuck and sent home, and lost his chance 
of ever commanding a division. The last Curzon saw of him was when he left 
Divisional Headquarters. There was actually a tear-a ridiculous tear-on one 
cheek just below his blue eye as he went away, but Curzon felt neither pity for 
him nor dislike. He had been found wanting, as men of that type were bound to 
be sooner or later. Curzon would have no man in the Ninety-first Division 
whom he could not trust. 

And as Webb left the headquarters the divisional mail arrived. There were 
letters for each unit in the division, sorted with the efficiency the Army Postal 
Service always managed to display. They would go up with the rations that 
night, but the letters for the headquarters personnel could be delivered at once. 
For the General, besides bills and circulars, and the half-dozen obviously 
unimportant official ones, there was one letter in a heavy cream envelope 
addressed to him in a sprawling handwriting which he recognized as the 
Duke’s. He hesitated a moment when Greven gave it to him, but he could not 
refrain from opening it there and then. He read the letter through, and the big 
sprawling writing became suddenly vague and ill defined as he did so. The 
wording of the letter escaped him completely; it was only its import which was 
borne in upon him. 

That vomiting of Emily’s, about which he had always felt a premonition, 
had actually been a serious symptom. There had been a disaster. Young 
Herbert Winter Greven Curzon (Curzon had determined on those names long 
ago) would never open his eyes to the wonder of the day. He was dead-he had 
never lived; and Emily had nearly followed him. She was out of the wood now, 
the Duke wrote, doing his best to soften the blow, but Sir Trevor Choape had 
laid it down very definitely that she must never again try to have a child. If she 
did. Sir Trevor could not answer for the consequences. 

Curzon turned a little pale as he stood holding the letter, and he sat down 
rather heavily in the chair beside his telephone. 

‘Not bad news, sir, I hope?’ said Greven. 

‘Nothing that matters,’ answered Curzon stoically, stuffing the letter into his 
pocket. 
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‘Colonel Runcorn would like to speak to you, sir,’ said Follett, appearing at 
the door. 

‘Send him in,’ said Curzon. He had no time to weep for Herbert Winter 
Greven Curzon, just as Napoleon at Marengo had no time to weep for Desaix. 


i8 


The Battle of Loos had come to an end, and at last the Ninety-first Division 
was relieved and could march out to its billets. It was not the division which 
had gone into action. Curzon stood by the road to see them march by, as he had 
so often done in Hampshire and France, and they took far less time to pass 
him. Each brigade bulked no larger on the road than a battalion had done 
before the battle, each battalion was no larger than a company. The artillery 
had suffered as badly; there were woefully few men with the guns, and to many 
of the guns there were only four horses, and to many of the wagons there were 
only two mules. Curzon’s heart sank a little as he returned the salute of the 
skeleton units. Even with the drafts which were awaiting them they would not 
be up to establishment; it would be a long time before the Ninety-first Division 
would be built up again into the fine fighting unit it had been a fortnight ago. 

He did not attempt to conceal from himself that Loos had been a disaster for 
the British Army; he could only comfort himself with the thought that it had 
been a disaster for the German Army as well. The next attack to be made 
would have to be planned very differently. The bombardment had been 
insufficient. Then they must have a bombardment which would make certain 
of it-fifty days, instead of fifty hours, if the ammunition supply could be built 
up to bear the strain. There must be reserves at hand, instead of seventeen 
miles back, to exploit the success. The Flying Corps must intensify its 
operations so that maps of the German second line could be ready in the 
utmost detail, to enable the artillery to register on fresh targets from new 
positions without delay. Equally important, there must be none of the muddle 
and confusion behind the line which caused so much harm at Loos. 

Curzon, despite his red tabs and oak leaves on his cap-peak, could still feel 
the fighting man’s wrath against the staffs that were responsible for that 
muddle. It was their business to prevent muddle, and they had failed. Curzon 
was quite well aware of his own incapacity to do that sort of staff officer’s work. 
He was not too reliable in the matter of addition and multiplication and 
division; the mathematical problems involved in the arrangement of supply 
and transport and of march timetables would have certainly been too much for 
him. But it was not his job to solve them; it was the responsibility of the men at 
Arrny Headquarters and G.H.Q., and they had not been equal to it. Curzon 
felt if he were in chief command he would make a clean sweep of the gilded 
young men who had made such a hash of the timetables and replace them by 
efficient mathematicians. Hang it, he would put civilians on the staff for that 
matter, if they could do the job better— and for Curzon to permit himself even 
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for a moment to be guilty of a heresy of that sort showed how strongly he felt 
about it. 

There were others of the same opinion, as Curzon discovered when he 
reported himself at Corps Headquarters. Over the whole personnel there lay a 
brooding sense of disaster both past and to come. Someone would have to bear 
the responsibility of failure. It would not be long before heads began to liy. 
Some were gone already-Bewly had been sent home by \)C ayland-Leigh just as 
Webb had been sent back by Curzon. Hope of the Seventy-ninth was in 
hospital, dying of his wounds-rumour said he had gone up to the line to seek 
death, and death was not so hard to hnd in the front-line trenches. No one in 
that gloomy assembly dared to think of the brave words at the last 
Headquarters dinner, and the brave anticipants of an immediate advance to the 
Rhine. 

Wayland-Leigh, bulky yet restless, sat at the head of the conference table 
and looked round with his sidelong green eyes. Everyone knew that it would be 
touch and go with him. He might be selected as the scapegoat, and deprived of 
his command and packed off at any moment, if G.H.Q. should decide that such 
a sacrifice would be acceptable to the strange gods of Downing Street. He was 
conscious of the trembling of his throne even while he presided at this 
meeting to discuss what suggestions should be put forward regarding future 
operations. 

Curzon was inevitably called upon for his opinion. He spoke hesitatingly, as 
might be expected ol' him; as he told himsell', he was no hand at these inlernal 
board-meetings, and speech-making was the bane ol’his life. He was conscious 
of the eyes upon him, and he kept his own on the table, and fumbled with pen 
and pencil as he spoke. Yet he had something very definite to say, and no man 
with that advantage can speak without point. He briefly described what he 
thought must be considered essentials for the new battle. More men. More 
guns. More ammunition. More artillery preparation. More energy. He 
fumbled with his pencil more wildly than ever when he had to pass on from 
these, to his mind the obvious things, to the other less tangible desiderata. The 
arrangements behind the lines had been disgraceful. There must be an efficient 
staff created which would handle them properly. Someone must work out an 
effective method of bringing fresh troops into the front line at the decisive 
moments. Someone must see to it that reserves should be ready in the right 
place at the right time. 

Curzon was surprised by the little murmur of applause which went round 
the table when he had finished. More than one of the subsequent speakers 
alluded in complimentary terms to General Curzon's suggestions. The whole 
opinion of the assembly was w'ith him. The attack at Loos had been correct 
enough in theory, dffierc had only been a failure in practical details and an 
insufficiency of men and materials. It could all be made good. A staff’ that could 
handle half a million men in action could be found. So could the half-million 
men. So could the guns and ammunition for a really adequate artillery 
preparation. 

Quite noticeably the spirits of the gathering rose; within a very few minutes 
they w^ere discussing the ideal battle, with forty divisions to draw' upon, and 
elaborate timetables, and a preliminary bombardment which would transcend 
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anything the most vaulting imagination could depict, and a steady methodical 
advance which nothing could stop-in a word, they were drawing up designs to 
put forward before higher authority for the Battle of the Somme. With visions 
like this before them, they could hardly be blamed for ignoring the minor 
details of machine-guns and barbed wire. Minor details vanished into 
insignificance when compared with the enormous power they pictured at their 
disposal. 

Wayland-Leigh sat in his chair and writhed his bulk about, grinning like an 
ogre as the suggestions assumed more and more concrete form, while Norton 
beside him took industrious notes to form the skeleton of the long reports he 
would have to send in to Army Headquarters and to G.H.Q. In some ways it 
was like the debate of a group of savages as to how to extract a screw from a 
piece of wood. Accustomed only to nails, they had made one eiibrt to pull out 
the screw by main force, and now that it had failed they were devising methods 
of applying more force still, of obtaining more efficient pincers, of using levers 
and fulcrums so that more men could bring their strength to bear. They could 
hardly be blamed for not guessing that by rotating the screw it would come out 
after the exertion of far less effort; it would be a notion so different from 
anything they had ever encountered that they would laugh at the man who 
suggested it. 

The generals round the table were not men who were easily dis- 
couraged-men of that sort did not last long in command in ITance. Now 
that the first shock of disappointment had been faced they were prepared to 
make a fresh effort, and to go on making those efforts as long as their strength 
lasted. Wayland-Leigh was pleased with their attitude; indeed, so apparent 
was his pleasure that Curzon had no hesitation in asking him, after the 
conference, for special leave to England for urgent private aftairs. Curzon was 
able to point out (if it had not been the ease he would never have dreamed of 
making the application, despite the urgency of his desire to see Emily) that the 
division would not be fit to go into the line for some time, and that the 
knocking into shape of the new drafts could safely be left to the regimental 
officers. 

‘Oh, yes, you can go all right,’ said Wayland-Leigh. ‘You’ve earned it, 
anyway. We can spare you for a bit.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Curzon. 

‘But whether you’ll find me here when you come back is quite another 
matter.’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ said Curzon, He had heard rumours, of course, but he 
judged it to be tactless to admit it. 

‘I’ve got half an idea I’m going to be unstuck. Sent home because those 
bloody poops at G.H.Q. have got to find someone to blame besides themselves.’ 

‘I hope not, sir,’ said Curzon. 

Wayland-Leigh’ s huge face writhed into an expression of resignation. 

‘Can’t be helped if I am,’ he said. ‘I’ve done nothing to be ashamed of, and 
people will know it some time, even if they don’t now. I’m sorry for your sake, 
though.’ 

‘For me, sir?’ 

Yes. I was hoping they’d give you one of the new corps which are being 
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formed. I’ve written recommending it in the strongest terms. I wanted Hope 
to have one too, but he’ll never be fit enough for active service again if he lives. 
But what my recommendation’s good for is more than I can say. Probably do 
you more harm than good, as things are.’ 

‘Thank you, sir. But T don’t care about myself. It’s you that matters.’ 

Curzon meant what he said. 

‘Very good of you to say so, Curzon. We’ll see what happens. G.H.Q. have 
got their eye on you anyway, one way or the other. I’ve had a hell of a lot of 
bother with ’em about your unsticking that beggar Webb, you know.’ 

‘Sorry about that, sir.’ 

‘Oh, I didn’t mind. I backed you up, of course. And I sent your report on 
him in to G.H.Q. with “concur” written on it as big as I could make it. Push off 
now. Tell Norton you’ve got my permission. If you drive like hell to Boulogne 
you’ll catch the leave boat all right.’ 

In reply to Curzon’s telegram the Duke’s big motor car was at Victoria 
Station to meet the train, and in it was Emily, very wan and pale. She was 
thinner than usual, and in the front of her neck the sterno-mastoid muscles had 
assumed the prominence they were permanently to retain. She smiled at 
Curzon and waved through the window to attract his attention although she 
did not stand up. 

‘It was splendid to have your telegram, Bertie,’ she said as the car slid 
through the sombre streets of war-time London. ‘Mother’s been wanting to 
move me oflf to Somerset ever since the air raids started to get so bad. But I 
wouldn’t go, not after your letter saying you might be home any minute. We 
want every hour together we can possibly have, don’t we, Bertie?’ 

They squeezed hands, and went on squeezing them all the short time it took 
the car to reach Bude House. 

The Duke and Duchess welcomed Curzon hospitably, the latter almost 
effusively. Yet to Curzon’s mind there was something incongruous about the 
Duchess’s volubility about the hardships civilians were going through. If it 
were not for the supplies they could draw from the model farm and dairy in 
Somerset, the family and servants might almost be going short of food, and if it 
were not for the Duke’s official position petrol and tyres for the motor cars 
would be nearly unobtainable. That ducal servants should be given margarine 
instead of butter seemed to the Duchess to be far more unthinkable than it did 
to Curzon, although he had the wit not to say so; and it gave the Duchess an 
uneasy sense of outraged convention that aeroplane bombs should slay those in 
high places as readily as those in low. She described the horrors of air raids to 
Curzon as though he had never seen a bombardment. 

The Duke’s sense of proportion was less warped than his wife’s, although 
naturally he was inclined to attribute undue importance to his activities under 
the new Government. Between Curzon’s anxiety for Emily, and the Duchess’s 
desire to tell him and to hear a little from him, it was some time before Curzon 
and the Duke were able to converse privately and at leisure, but when they did 
the conversation was a momentous one. The Duke was as anxious as all his 
other colleagues in the Government to receive an unbiased account of what 
was really happening on the Western Front, freed from official verbiage and 
told by someone without a cause to plead. Out of Curzon’s brief sentences-for 
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the conversation was of the fashion of small talk, in which the state of military 
affairs usurped the time-honoured pre-eminence of the weather as a topic of 
conversation-the Duke was able to form a clearer picture than ever before of 
the bloody confusion which had been the Battle of Loos. He stroked his chin 
and said, ‘H’m’ a great many times, but was able to keep the conversational ball 
rolling by the aid of a few conjunctive phrases. 

‘You say it wasn’t this chap Wayland-Leigh’s fault?’ he asked. 

‘Good God, no. He wouldn’t stand anything like that for a moment. It’ll be a 
crime if they unstick him.’ 

‘Why, is there any talk about it?’ 

‘Yes. You see, someone’s got to go, after all that was said beforehand.’ 

‘I see. H’m.’ 

The Duke was aware that anxiety in the Cabinet was reaching a maximum. 
The decline of Russian power, the alliance of Bulgaria with the Central 
Powers, the crushing of Serbia, the failure at Gallipoli, Townshend’s 
difficulties in Mesopotamia, and now the fiasco at Loos had been a succession 
of blows which might well shake anyone’s nerve. Yet there were three million 
Allied troops in France opposed to only two million Germans. That 
superiority at the decisive point about which the military were so insistent 
seemed to be attained, and yet nothing was being done. The Duke knew as well 
as any soldier that a crushing victory in France would make all troubles and 
difficulties vanish like ghosts, and he yearned and hungered for that victory. 

‘H’m,’ he said again, rousing himself from his reverie. ‘Then there’s this 
business about conscription too.’ 

Curzon’s views on the matter of conscription were easily ascertained. When 
forty divisions began their great attack in France the need for drafts would 
become insistent. However decisive the victory they won, the volunteer 
divisions would need to be brought promptly up to strength. Not all the re- 
cruiting songs and propaganda-not even the shooting of Nurse Cavell- would 
ensure an inflow of recruits as reliable as a drastic conscription law like the 
French. In Curzon’s opinion, too, this was a golden opportunity for bringing 
in a measure which he had always favoured, even before the war. 

‘It is every man’s duty to serve his country,’ said Curzon, remembering 
fragments of what Lord Roberts had said in peace-time. 

‘It won’t be easy to do,’ said the Duke, visualizing a harassed Cabinet 
striving to avoid disruption while being dragged in every direction by 
conflicting forces. 

‘Drafts have got to be found, all the same,’ said Curzon. He thought of the 
effect it would have on his own attitude if he were warned that the supply of 
recruits was uncertain and dwindling. It would mean caution; it would mean 
an encroachment upon his liberty to attack; it would mean thinking twice 
about every offensive movement, and an inevitable inclination towards a 
defensive attitude; it might conceivably come to mean the breaking up of some 
of the units which had been built up with such care— the Ninety-first Division 
even. 

He was filled with genuine horror at such a prospect-a horror that made him 
almost voluble. He laid down as stiffly and as definitely as he possibly could the 
extreme urgency of a lavish supply of recruits. He thumped his knee with 
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his hand to make himself quite clear on the subject. The Duke could not help 
but be impressed by Curzon’s animation and obvious sincerity-they were 
bound to be impressive to a man who had had experience of Curzon’s usual 
tongue-tied formality of manner. 


19 


Curzon found his leave as bewilderingly short as any young subaltern home 
from France. It seemed to him as though he had scarcely reached England 
before he was back again in the steamer at Folkestone; and when he had 
rejoined the flood of khaki pouring across the Channel, and heard once more 
the old military talk, and received the salutes of soldiers stiffened into awed 
attention by the sight of his brass hat and medal ribbons, he experienced the 
odd sensation known to every returning soldier-as if his leave had never 
happened, as if it had been someone else, and not himself, who had revelled in 
the delights of London and received the embraces of his wife. 

Curzon had to think very hard about Emily, about her last brave smile, and 
her waving handkerchief, before he could make the events of the last week lose 
their veneer of unreality. He had to make himself remember Emily stroking his 
hair, and speaking soberly about the amount of grey to be seen in it. Emily had 
held his hand to her breast, kissing his forehead and his eyes, that time when 
they had at last brought themselves to mention the brief sojourn in this world 
of Herbert Winter Greven Curzon. She had offered herself up to him again, a 
mute voluntary sacrifice, and he had declined like a gentleman; like a 
gentleman who in the year of grace 1915 had only the vaguest hearsay 
knowledge of birth-control methods and did not want to extend it. There 
would never be a Herbert Winter Greven Curzon now. He was the last of his 
line. He blew his nose, harshly, with a military sort of noise, and made himself 
forget Emily and England again while he turned back to the problems of his 
profession and his duty. 

Miller had thoughtfully sent a motor car to meet him at Boulogne-not for 
him the jolting, uncomfortable, endless journey by train. He sat back in the car 
fingering his moustache as the well-remembered countryside sped by. There 
were French troops on the roads, and French Territorials guarding bridges. 
Then the British zone; grooms exercising charges; villages full of British 
soldiers in shirt-sleeves with their braces hanging down by their thighs; 
aeroplanes overhead. Divisional Headquarters; Challis ready to hand over the 
command, Greven and Follctt with polite questions about how he had enjoyed 
his leave, piles of states and returns awaiting his examination. 

And there was something new about the atmosphere of headquarters too. 
Miller and Frobisher bore themselves towards him with a slight difference in 
their manner. Curzon, none too susceptible to atmosphere, was only aware of 
the difference and could not account for it. He could only tell that they had 
heard some rumour about him; whether good news or bad he could not tell. 
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The General Staff, as he bitterly told himself, were as thick as thieves with one 
another, and passed rumours from mouth to mouth and telephone to 
telephone, so that these men, his juniors and assistants, were always aware of 
things long before they reached his ears, because he was not one of the blood- 
brotherhood of Camberley. 

He asked Miller tentatively about news, and Miller was ready with a vast 
amount of divisional information, but nothing that would in the least account 
for the new atmosphere. In the end he ordered out his motor car again, without 
even waiting to go round the stables and see how his horses had been looked 
after during his leave, and had himself driven over to Corps Headquarters at 
Saint-Cerisy. He had to report his return to Wayland-Leigh, and he felt that if 
he did so in person he might discover what this new unannounced 
development was. 

But at Saint-Cerisy the affair only became more portentous and no less 
mysterious. Wayland-Leigh and Norton were both of them away. Stanwell, 
the senior staff officer in charge, told Curzon that they were at G.H.Q. He 
conveyed this piece of information in a manner which gave full weight to it, 
and when he went on to suggest that General Curzon should stay to dinner at 
the headquarters mess, he did so in such a manner likewise as to leave Curzon 
in no doubt at all that he would be glad later that he had done so. The 
atmosphere of Corps Headquarters was yet more tensely charged with 
expectancy even than Divisional Headquarters had been, h^ortunately it was 
the hour before dinner, and Curzon was able to fall back upon gin-and- 
angostura to help him through the trying wail. He actually had four drinks 
before dinner, although it was rare for him to exceed two. Then at last the ante- 
room door opened and Wayland-Leigh came in, followed by Norton, and one 
glance at their faces told everyone that the news they brought was good. 

The news was historic, as well as good. I’here had been complete upheaval 
at General Headquarters. The Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief had 
fallen; the new Cabinet at home had decided they would prefer to risk their 
reputations upon someone different. His exit was to be made as dignified as 
possible-a Peerage, the Commandership-in-Chief of the Home Forces, 
Grand Crosses and ribbons and stars were to be given him, but no one present 
at the headquarters of the Forty-second Corps cared a rap about this aspect of 
his fate. It was far more important to them to know that his successor was to be 
a man after their own heart, an Army commander, another cavalry man, a man 
of the most steadfast determination of purpose. Under his leadership they 
could look forward to a relentless, methodical, unremitting pressure upon the 
enemy; nothing fluky, nothing temperamental; something Scottish instead of 
Irish. Curzon remembered how he had come riding up to his brigade 
headquarters at First Ypres, and his unmoved calm in the face of the most 
desperate danger. 

But there was a personal aspect as well as a general one. One Army 
commander had been promoted; one had gone home; the creation of a new 
Army made a vacancy for a third. Three Army Corps commanders would 
receive promotion to the full rank of General and the command of an 
army-and Wayland-Leigh was to be one of them. He was a man cast in the 
same mould as the new Commander-in-Chief; where the previous one would 
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have cast him down the new one had raised him higher yet. It meant 
promotion, power, and new opportunities for distinction for ail the officers of 
his staff. 

Next there was the question of the lower ranks still. Three Army Corps 
commanders were being promoted to armies; three divisional commanders 
would be promoted to take their places. And ten new divisions had now 
reached France, or were on their way. Three new Army Corps would have to 
be formed to control these, so that altogether six Major-Generals could expect 
promotion to Lieutenant-General. Wayland-Leigh did not know yet all their 
names, but he knew that Curzon had been selected. He clapped Curzon on the 
shoulder as he told him, with extraordinary bonhomie. Curzon flushed with 
pleasure as he received the congratulations of those present. He was destined 
for the command of four divisions, for the control of something like a hundred 
thousand men in battle-as many as Wellington or Marlborough ever 
commanded. He was destined, too, to the bathchair on Bournemouth 
promenade, but Bournemouth and bathchairs were far from his thoughts as he 
sat, a little shy, his cheeks red and his eyes on his plate, contemplating his 
future. 

The personality of the new Commander-in-Chief was already noticeable in 
his selection of his subordinates, and so through them to the holders of the 
lesser commands. The men who were wanted were men without fear of 
responsibility, men of ceaseless energy and of iron will, who could be relied 
upon to carry out their part in a plan of battle as far as flesh and blood-their 
own and their men’s-would permit. Men without imagination were necessary 
to execute a military policy devoid of imagination, devised by a man without 
imagination. Anything resembling freakishness or originality was suspect in 
view of the plan of campaign. Every General desired as subordinates officers 
who would meticulously obey orders undaunted by difficulties or losses or 
fears for the future; every General knew what would be expected of him (and 
approved of it) and took care to have under him Generals of whom he could 
expect the same. When brute force was to be systematically applied only men 
who could fit into the system without allowance having to be made for them 
were wanted. Curzon had deprived Brigadier-General Webb of his command 
for this very reason. 

In point of fact, Curzon’s report on this matter had been the factor which 
had turned the scale and won him his promotion against the rival influences of 
seniority and influence. Read with painstaking care by those highest in 
authority, the sentiments expressed in it had so exactly suited the mood of the 
moment that Wayland-Leigh had been allowed to have his way in the matter of 
Curzon’s promotion. 

Curzon himself did not trouble to analyse the possible reason for his 
promotion. If some intimate had ventured to ask him what it was likely to be, 
he would have answered, as convention dictated, that it must have been merely 
good luck. Right far within himself, in that innermost sanctuary of his soul 
where convention ceased to rule, would have dwelt the admission- that his rise 
was due to his own merit, and that admission would not have indicated hollow 
pride. It was his possession of the qualities which he most admired, and which 
he strove most to ingrain into himself, and which he thought were the 
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necessary characteristics of true greatness, which had won for him the 
distinction of being almost the youngest Lieutenant-General in the British 
Army. 

The conversation round the mess table was light-hearted. The shadow of 
calamity had been lifted, for if Wayland-Lcigh had been removed from his 
command the careers of all the staflf officers under him would have been gravely 
checked. As it was, Norton, Brigadier-General, General Staflf, would now 
become Major-General and Chief of StaflI'of an Army; Commanding Officers of 
Artillery and Engineers could confidently look forward to a new step in rank, 
and so on down to the most junior G.S.O.s. Everybody drank champagne and 
became a littler noisier than was usual at dinner at headquarters’ messes, while 
Wayland-Leigh at the head of the table allowed his big face to wrinkle into an 
expression of massive good humour. Soldiers had once drunk to ‘a bloody war 
and sickly season’; the bloody war had come, and an expansion of the Army far 
beyond the calculation of the wildest imagination was bringing with it 
promotion more rapid than any sickly season could have done. 

Curzon drove back to his headquarters with his brain whirling with 
something more than champagne. He was trying to build up in his mind his 
conception of the perfect Army Corps, the sort of Army Corps he really 
wanted. He would have little say in the choice of the divisions under his 
command, for individual divisions came under and out of Army Corps control 
according to the needs of the moment. All he could do in that connexion was to 
see that his major-generals knew what he expected of them -in the darkness of 
the motor car, Curzon’s expression hardened and his lips tightened; he did not 
anticipate much trouble from major-generals. 

It was not in the matter of subordination that his mind chiefly exercised 
itself. He was preoccupied with the less obvious and more detailed aspect of 
high command. He had seen something of muddled stafll^" work, and he still 
retained much of the fighting man’s suspicion of the ability of staflf oflftcers to 
handle simple problems of space and time. There was going to be no muddling 
in his Corps. Everything was going to be exact, systematic, perfcct-to Curzon 
the adjective ‘systematic’ implied a supremely desirable quality. If his oflfiicers 
could not attain to such a standard then he would replace them by others who 
would. 

Curzon made all this abundantly clear to Miller and Frobisher next 
morning, when he summoned them to hear his news and decisions. He would 
retain Miller as his chief staflf officer, putting him forward, as would be 
necessary, for promotion to brigadier-general. General Staflf. He would 
advance Frobisher from third to second grade, always provided, of course, that 
the War Office consented. He would listen to their suggestions in the selection 
of their assistants— the more readily because he knew very little still about the 
relative merits of the men of the General Staflf. 

But Miller and Frobisher in return must pick the best men who could be got, 
and must remain uninfluenced by fear or favour. They must work for him with 
a whole-hearted devotion, and the standard of their work would be judged 
necessarily by results. Curzon could tell as easily as anyone else whether 
arrangements were working smoothly or not, and if they did not, then Miller 
and Frobisher would feel the whole weight of his displeasure. 
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Curzon darted frosty glances at his staff when he said this. Ever since he had 
passed out from Sandhurst he had been unable to do tricky problems of the 
type of; ‘If A can do a piece or work in four days, and B can do it in five days, 
how long will they take working together?’ and he knew it, and knew that his 
staff knew it. Curzon now would be responsible for the correct solution of 
problems of the same order, but far more complicated, dealing with the traffic- 
capacity of roads, and divisional march timetables, and artillery barrages, and 
even with railway management-for railways came to a certain extent under 
Corps control. If things went wrong he would have to bear the blame, and he 
was not going to trust his military reputation to incompetents. 

‘You’ve got to find blokes I can rely on,’ said Curzon. ‘Some of these 
University wallahs, or those railway men and engineer fellows who carry slide 
rules about with them. They make bloody bad soldiers, I know, but I don’t 
care about that, /’ll do the soldiering.’ 

Curzon’s experience of his brother officers left him in no doubt at all that in 
the ranks of what was left of the old professional Army there were not nearly 
men enough to go round capable of dealing with these semi-military problems, 
and as the last comer and the junior lieutenant-general he would never have a 
chance of getting any of them. In these circumstances Curzon had no scruple 
in making use of the services of civilians in uniform. He could rely upon 
himself to see that they had no opportunity given them for dangerous 
theorizing or for interfering in the real management and direction of the Army. 

So in this fashion the staff of Curzon’s Forty-forth Corps came to include a 
collection of characters whom a year ago Curzon would not have expected to 
see as soldiers, far less in the brass hats of field officers and the red tabs of the 
staff. The Gas Officer was a University of London chemist, Milward, who was 
blessed with a Cockney accent that would have upset Curzon every time he 
heard it had he allowed it to. Spiller, who had been a Second Wrangler, was a 
deputy assistant quartermaster-general, and Colquhoun, whose Lancashire 
accent was as noticeable as Milward’s Cockney, was another-he had had 
several years’ experience in railway management. Runcorn (who had been 
Curzon’s commanding engineer in the Ninety-first Division, and had come on 
to the Forty-fourth Corps in the same capacity) had as his assistants a major 
who had built bridges in India and a captain who had built cathedrals in 
America. 

There was no love lost between the Regulars and the others who gaily styled 
themselves Irregulars. After a short trial it was found impossible for the two 
sections to mingle without friction in the social life of the headquarters mess, 
and by an unspoken agreement the staff fell into two separate cliques, only 
coming together for the purpose of work. It would have been a vicious 
arrangement had it not been for the authority of Curzon. He wanted the work 
done, and under his pressure the work was well done~he wanted no theorizing 
or highfalutin suggestions j all he asked was technical efficiency and that he got. 

The Forty-fourth Corps began to make a name for itself, just as the Ninety- 
first Division had done. The sector of the front line which it held was always an 
area of great liveliness. Divisional generals were encouraged or coerced-the 
former usually, as no lieutenant-general had any use for a major-general in 
need of coercion-to plan and execute local operations of a vigour and 
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enterprise which called forth German retaliation of extreme intensity. 
Disciplinary measures, carried out with all the severity which Curzon could 
wring from courts-martial, kept the Corps freer than its neighbours of the 
plagues of trench feet and trench fever which afflicted the British Army during 
that miserable winter. 

It became noticeable that in the Forty-fourth Corps area there were fewer 
lorries ditched while taking up supplies to the line at night. A ditched lorry 
meant that the driver was saved for that night from undergoing personal 
danger, whatever privations were caused to the men in the line. Curzon knew 
nothing of lorry driving, but he saw to it that a driver who was ditched sujffered 
so severely that no one else was encouraged to follow his example. Motor- 
transport drivers remained influenced by the fear of a sentence of 
imprisonment to an extent far greater than in the infantry (the time was at hand 
when plenty of infantrymen would have welcomed a sentence of imprisonment 
which took them out of the line), and the savage sentences which Curzon 
obtained for delinquents made the chicken-hearted use their headlights at the 
risk of drawing fire, and to go on across dangerous cross-roads however easily 
they could have staged a breakdown. 
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Emily was able to eke out of the meagreness of her letters with occasional Press 
cuttings. The notice in the Gazette-'Mz}ox (temp. Major-General) Herbert 
Curzon, c.b.,d.s.o.., to be temp. Lieut-General, 4th Dec., 1915’, had attracted 
the attention of the Press. They printed paragraphs about his phenomenal rise, 
and in the absence of the details which the censorship prohibited, they 
fell back upon the old information that he was the husband of Lady Emily 
Winter-Willoughby, only daughter of the Duke of Bude, Minister of Steel, 
and that he was connected (they did not say how) with the family of Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston, leader of the House of Lords and member of the War 
Cabinet. 

Not much was known about generals in the present war-a contrast with the 
Boer War, when people wore in their button-holes portraits of Buller or White 
or Baden-Powell. Generals in 1914-15 had ignored the value to them of 
publicity, and were only just beginning to realize how foolish it had been to do 
so. Few people could list off-hand the names of Haig’s Army commanders; and 
yet the public desire for news about generals was quite definite although 
unsatisfied. In consequence the newspapers grasped eagerly at the opportunity 
of saying something about Curzon, and he became better known than, say, 
Plumer or Horne. 

Curzon read the paragraphs about ‘this brilliant young general’, and ‘the 
satisfaction the public must feel about the promotion of such a young officer’ in 
the privacy of his room with an odd smile on his face. They gave him a feeling 
of satisfaction without, a doubt; he liked publicity, as simple-minded 
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people often do-even though his satisfaction was diminished by the thought 
that he was indebted for it to ‘these newspaper fellows’, for whom he had a 
decided contempt. It did not occur to him that the publicity was of priceless 
value to him, and established him more firmly in his new rank than any 
military virtue could have done. It was left for the Army to discover much later 
that publicity may so strengthen a general’s hand that even a Cabinet would 
risk its own destruction if it should hint at incapacity in the general who was 
nominally their servant. 

Probably it was those paragraphs which brought Curzon the rewards which 
he was able to write to Emily about. Foreign decorations flowed in to 
him-G.H.Q.‘ were generous in apportioning his share. He received the Legion 
of Honour (submitting stoically to the accolade of the French general who 
invested him with it) and the Italian Order of St Maurice and St Lazarus, and 
the Russian Order of St George, and the Portuguese Order of St Benedict of 
Aviz, so that there were three rows of gay ribbons now on his breast. It was not 
much to write about to Emily, but it was at least something; Curzon could not 
bring himself to write ‘I love you,’ and by the time he had said ‘I wish I was 
with you’ (which was only partly true, but could be allowed to stand) and 
remarked on the weather, the page was still only half full. He did not discuss 
military topics-not so much because of the needs for secrecy but because it 
was difficult to describe trench raids and local offensives without maps, and he 
doubted whether Emily could read a trench map. 

Emily was fortunate in finding plenty to say. She told how her father had 
given up the hopeless task of keeping Bude House properly heated and staffed 
in war-time, and had solved his difficulties by lending the place to the 
Government as offices. She described her rural life in Somersetshire, and the 
patriotic efforts she was making to increase the national food supply. She dwelt 
in happy reminiscence on Curzon’s last leave, and told how much she was 
looking forward to his next, although she appreciated how difficult it was for a 
man in his position to get away. In fact Emily chattered away in her letters with 
a spirit and freedom only to be explained by her delight in having a confidant 
for the first time in her life. 

As the winter ended and the summer began a new topic crept into Emily’s 
letter. Her mother (whose work on committees caused her to spend half her 
time in London) was full of the news that a battle was about to be fought which 
was to end the war. The Duchess said that July ist was the date fixed. Emily 
hoped it was true, because at that rate she would have her husband home with 
her in time for the beginning of the hunting season. 

Curzon boiled with anger as he read the artless words-not anger with his 
wife, but with the thoughtless civilians who were gossiping about matters of 
the utmost military importance. He was absolutely certain that no soldier 
could have made the disclosure. It must be in the fault of the politicians and 
the women. Curzon knew well enough that the Germans must be aware of the 
prospect of an offensive on the Somme. The huge ammunition dumps, the 
accumulation of gun positions, the new roads and the light railways, for much 
of which his own staff was responsible, must have given that away long ago. 
But that the very date should be known was an appalling thought. He wrote 
with fury to the Duke, and the Duke replied more moderately. It was not he 
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who had told the Duchess-he had learned not to entrust her with secrets of 
state-hut the fact was common gossip in politico-social circles in London. He 
would be more ready to blame the staff in France than the politicians in 
England. 

That was poor comfort to Curzon, who could only set his teeth and urge on 
his staff to further efforts to ensure certain success on the great day. In the 
conferences at Army Headquarters statistics were brought forward to show 
how certain success would be. For every division employed at Loos there 
would be five on the Somme. For every gun, twenty. For every shell, two 
hundred. It was inconceivable that an effort on such a scale should fail; there 
had never been such an accumulation of force in the history of the world. It 
was doubtful, bearing in mind the heavy losses the Germans had been 
experiencing at Verdun, whether it was all quite necessary, but as the Chief of 
Staff of the Sixth Army pointed out, no one ever yet lost a battle by being too 
strong. 

The divisions were slowly moving up into place. The elaborate timetables 
for the reinforcement and relief of units in the heat of action were settled to the 
last minute. Then with a crash the bombardment opened. Curzon went up the 
line to watch the effect. It seemed quite impossible for anything to live a 
moment under that hell of fire. The German trenches were blotted out by the 
smoke and the debris. And that bombardment extended for miles back from 
the front line, and was to endure for a hundred and sixty-eight hours. He had 
signed orders drawn up by his Commanding Officer of Artillery which had 
cunningly distributed the fire of the mass of guns at his disposal over every 
important point in the German defences on his sector-and five other 
Lieutenant-Generals had signed similar orders. 

A week of expectation followed, a week during which the bombardment 
raved louder than the loudest brief thunderstorm anyone had ever heard; the 
biggest noise which had shaken the world since it had steeled down into its 
present shape, louder than avalanches, louder than the crackling of ice-fioes or 
the explosion of volcanoes. The preparations continued without a hitch. 
Ingenious people solved the problem of finding drinking water for half a 
million men on that bare chalk plain; ammunition flowed in steadily from 
railheads to dumps, from dumps to guns; divisions packed themselves neatly 
into the camps and bivouacs awaiting them. There were no last-minute 
difficulties, no sudden emergencies. Curzon drove and rode hither and thither 
through his area and was satisfied. He had done good work for England. 

He was stern and unmoved on the morning of July ist. He shaved himself 
with a steady hand, long before dawn; he drank his coffee and ate his eggs and 
bacon (he experienced a momentary distaste for them at first sight, but he 
fought that down) while the bombardment rose to its maximum pitch. With a 
calm that was only partly assumed he stalked into the inner headquarters office 
where Miller and Frobisher, Spiller and Runcorn, Follett and Greven, and a 
dozen other officers were waiting, drumming on the green-baize tables with 
their fingers and looking at their watches. Colquhoun was biting his nails. 
Curzon lit his cigar with care; as he struck the match, under the furtive gaze of 
his staff, came the moment for the lifting of the barrage. There was a moment’s 
appalling silence, followed by a crash which seemed louder than it was in 
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consequence of the silence which had preceded it. Curzon held the flame to the 
cigar with steady fingers, drawing slowly until the cigar was lit as well as a good 
cigar deserved to be lit. As the tobacco flared a hundred and twenty thousand 
Englishmen were rising up from the shelter of their trenches and exposing 
their bodies to the lash of the German machine-guns hastily dragged from the 
dug-outs; but that was no reason for an English general to show un-English 
emotion. 

Even now, despite all the elaborate precautions which had been taken to 
ensure the prompt passage of messages, despite telephones and buzzers and 
runners and pigeons and aeroplanes and dispatch riders, there must 
necessarily be a long wait before the reports came in. Runcorn rose and paced 
about the cramped space between the tables, to Curzon’s unspoken irritation. 
Greven blew his nose. Colquhoun dealt with a couple of messages whose 
arrival made everyone stir expectantly, but proved to be no more than railway 
routine matters. 

Then, in a flood, the reports began to pour in. Divisional commanders were 
reporting progress. The Army Command telephoned, demanding news, 
describing the result of the attacks on the flanks of the Forty-fourth Corps, 
issuing hasty orders to meet the new situation. Irascible messages came in 
form the Corps Headquarters on each side. Miller sat with Curzon, the maps 
before them, and a tray of coloured pins with which to indicate the situation. 
Despite the rush and the bustle, there was a strange lack of force about the 
general tenor of the reports, considered in sum. One unit or other seemed to be 
always behind the rest with its news, and that gave unreality to the situation. 
Terry’s division had found the wire in their front uncut over wide sectors; it 
was only in places that they had reached the enemy’s front line, and heavy 
fighting was in progress. Franklin reported that his division was still 
progressing, but he reported heavy losses-fifty per cent was his estimate, at 
which Curzon tugged at his moustache with annoyance. The man must be 
unnerved to say a thing like that. He would have small enough means of 
knowing yet, and no division could possibly suffer fifty per cent of losses in an 
hour’s attack on an enemy who had just been subjected to seven days’ 
bombardment. Similarly Terry must be exaggerating the amount of uncut wire. 

What about Green? Follett brought the message from Green. His men were 
all back in their trenches again, such as survived. They had made no progress 
at all. On that instant, Hobday of the Forty-first Corps on the right 
telephoned. The failure of the Forty-fourth Corps to push forward their right 
wing-Green’s division, in other words~had left their flank exposed. Curzon 
spoke to Green personally on the telephone. His division must be roused up 
and sent forward again. The positions in front of it must be stormed at all 
costs. At all costs, said Curzon with emphasis. No officer could plead ignorance 
of what that implied, or find excuses for disobedience. Curzon called for 
Deane, commanding his artillery, and ordered further artillery support for 
Green. Deane tended to demur; he pleaded the rigours of a set timetable and 
the disorder which would follow counter-order, but Curzon overrode him. 

Sixth Army were on the telephone, demanding amplification of the meagre 
report Frobisher was doling out to them. Curzon dealt with them. He could 
not amplify the news yet. He was sending stringent orders to his divisional 
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commanders for more details. But what was coming through was positive 
enough. As he rang off a glance at the clock surprised him. Time was racing by. 
According to plan his advance should be a mile deep in the German line by 
noWj yet half of his forces had not advanced at all and the (Uher half were 
fighting desperately to retain meagre gains. Hallcck and the reserve division 
should be on the move now to reinforce the advance, "fhat must be 
countermanded, and Hallcck thrown in to eomplele Green's w'ork for him and 
clear Hobday’s flank. Curzon saw confusion ahead; he telephoned for Halleck 
to come over in person and have his orders explained lo him, it would take 
hours to switch the division across and mount a new attack. Spiller would have 
to improvise a route with the help of the I.Ci.C^. 

Curzon could hardly believe that things could have gone so wrong. He got 
through to Sixth Army again for more news. I'he d'enlh Corps and the Third 
Corps had failed worse than his. Only towards the Somme was definite 
progress being made. For a moment Curzon felt comlbrted, because other 
Lieutenant-Generals were worse otfthan he. But that feeling vanished at once. 
The failure of the attack meant the failure of the method of colossal 
bombardment, and Curzon could see no alternative lo that method. Stalemate 
lay ahead-a hideous, unthinkable prospect. In savage desperation he sent the 
harshest orders he could devise to "I'erry and to ITanklin to attack once more, 
and to snatch success where failure threatened. I le knew he would be obeyed. 

In the first few hours on the Somme the British Army lost three times as 
many men as the Boer War, with all its resounding del cats, had cost altogether. 
Little by little, as confirmation trickled in throughout the day, Curzon came to 
realize the truth. The result of the day, despite the capture of Mametz and 
Montauban and the advance of the F’rench on the right, had been a decided 
set-back to British arms. The afternoon brought gloom; the night while the 
fighting still continued, black depression. It was not because of the losses. 
They could be borne and made up again. It was because the method of 
breaking through the trench line had failed-a method devised according to the 
very soundest military idea. Napoleon had said that artillery preparation was 
necessary for attack-they had employed an artillery preparation greater than 
the world had ever seen. Careful planning beforehand was desirable-the plans 
had worked perfectly, without a hitch, up to the moment of proof. Ample 
reserves-there had been ample reserves in hand. It would have only needed 
for Curzon that night to have discussed the tactical problems with some hard- 
bitten subaltern for him to have become convinced that the invention of 
machine-guns and barbed wire, which Napoleon had never heard of, called for 
a departure from Napoleon’s tactical methods, and if Curzon had once been 
convinced it would have been hard to unconvince him. 

But comfort came in the end, and from higher authority than an infantry 
subaltern. Hudson, the Sixth Army Chief of Staff', came down in person to 
explain to Curzon. The examination of prisoners which had been hastily 
proceeding through the night and revealed the fact that the German losses 
during the attack and the bombardment had been heavy. Several German 
units had been ruined. After their Verdun losses the Germans would not be 
able to stand a prolonged draining of their strength. If the pressure should be 
kept up long enough the German Army would break completely. Systematic 
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bombardment and attack, relentlessly maintained, would wear them down. 

‘Their losses are bigger than ours,’ said Hudson. ‘And if they're only equal 
to ours we're bound to win in the end. 

Hudson paused to sip at the drink at his side, before he brought in carelessly 
the blessed word which had occurred to someone at G.H.Q. with a more than 
military vocabulary. 

‘They key-note of the next series of operations,’ said Hudson, ‘is attrition.' 

‘Attrition,’ said Curzon thoughtfully, and then he brightened as he realized 
the implications of the word. There would be no need for an unmilitary 
abandonment of the offensive; more than that, there would be a plan and a 
scheme to work to, and a future to look forward to. A General without these 
was a most unhappy creature, as Curzon's sleepless night had demonstrated to 
him. 

‘Yes,' said Curzon. ‘I see what you mean, of course.’ 

‘It’s like this — ' said Hudson, going on to expand his original thesis. 

There was excuse to be found for them, and for G.H.Q. too. Anyone could 
realize the terrifying effects of a bombardment, but no one who had not lurked 
in a dug-out through one, emerging alive at the end-shaken, frightened, 
exhausted, perhaps, but alive and still capable of pressing the double button of 
a machine-gun-could appreciate the possibility of survival. 

Two-thirds of yesterday's attack had failed, but there were considerable 
lengths of the German front line in British hands, where the Forty-fourth 
Corps and the Seventeenth and the I'hird had won footholds. From these 
points the pressure was to be maintained, bombardment and advance 
alternating. The Germans would go on losing men, and the advance would 
slowly progress. Something would give way in the end. I'he German strength 
would dwindle, their morale would break down under the ceaseless strain of 
the defensive, and, as a further possibility, the advance would in the end climb 
up to the top of the rolling crest ahead, and something would simply have to 
happen then. 

Hudson's estimate of the enemy's losses was fantastic-he had selected the 
highest estimate put forward by the intelligence section, simply because 
anything less seemed fantastic to him. A month or two of losses on that scale 
would reduce the German Army to a wreck. I'here would be corresponding 
losses on the British side, but the British Army could bear them as long as the 
leaders kept their nerve-and that was the point which Hudson specially 
wanted to make with Curzon. Not all corps commanders could be trusted as 
Curzon could be, to push attacks home relentlessly, applying ceaseless 
pressure to divisional generals. 

So that Curzon was to be maintained in charge of his present sector of the 
front. He would be supplied with new divisions as fast as they could be 
brought up to replace his exhausted ones, and he must see to it that the attacks 
were maintained with ail the intensity the situation demanded. It was a high 
compliment which was being paid to Curzon (or at least both Hudson and 
Curzon saw it as one). He flushed with pleasure and with renewed hope; he had 
work to do, a plan to carry out, a goal in front of him, and he was one of the five 
lieutenant-generals who were charged with the execution of the offensive on 
which England was pinning her whole trust. 
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After Hudson‘'s departure Cur/Am called his sialf together. He outlined the 
work before them, and he quoted the figures ol the (jerman losses which 
Hudson had given him. He looked roiiiui at them. Miller, dark, sombre, and 
reliable, nodded approval; the others, even if they did not ai'>prove, had learned 
by now to keep their faces expressionless in the face i)f schemes they could not 
oppose. 

'Our old Ninety-first Division is coming up to our sector,' concluded 
Cur7A)n. 'Wc know what they can do. What do you suggest, AAiller? Hadn’t 
they — ' 

In this fashion began the orgy of bloodshed which is now looked upon as the 
second phase of the Hattie ol' Somme, three agonizing months during which 
divisions, 'fattened up' in back areas on quiet sectors, were brought up into the 
line to dissipate in one wild day the strength built up during the previous 
months. They went into action ten thousand infantry strong; they won a few 
yards of shell-torn ground, a few trees of a shattered wood, or the cellars of a 
few houses, and they came out four thousand strong, to be (illed up with 
recruits and made ready for the next ordetil. Kitchener’s Army found its grave 
on the Somme just as the old Regular Army had done at Ypres. 

Curzon worked with grim determination during those three months. There 
was always pressure to be applied to someone- transport ollicers who said that 
a thing could not be done, major-generals who llinched from exposing their 
divisions to some fresh ordeal, artillery colonels who pleaded that their men 
were on the point of exhaustion. I le did his duty with all his nerve and all his 
strength, as was his way, while the higher command looked on him with 
growing approval; he was a man after their own heart, who allowed no 
consideration to impede him in the execution of his ta'ders. 



One morning there was a private letter (it was marked 'ITivate' on the 
envelope) for Curzon, and the sight of it gave ('.urzon an unpleasant sensation 
of disquietude. It was addressed to 'Cjcneral Herbert CXirzon', care of the 
regimental depot of the Twenty-second Lancers, and has been sent on to him 
via the War Officc-and it was from Aunt Kate. He hesitated before he opened 
it; he did not want to open it; it was only by an effort of will he forced himself to 
open it and read it. 

Dear Bertie, 

Just a line to wish you all success and to ask you if you will do a lavour for your 
aunt, because 1 have not asked you ever for one before. Our Dick had got to go out 
to the Front again. He was wounded and came back to the hospital, but now he is 
better and he is going back next week. Bertie, he does iK)t want to go. He does not 
say so, but I know. He has done his bit because he has been wounded and has got 
the Military Medal. I showed him something about you that I saw in the paper, 
and he said joking that he wished you would give him a job. I-Ic said he would 
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rather clean out your stables than go over the top at Ginchy again. He said it as if he 
didn’t mean it, but I know. Bertie, would you do that for me. You have only got to 
ask for him. Corporal R. Cole, 4/29 London Regiment, Duke of Connaught’s 
Own. I swear that he won’t say he is your cousin to your friends. Because he is your 
cousin, Bertie. He is my only son and I want him to come back to me safe. Please, 
Bertie, do this for me because I am only an old woman now. He doesn’t know I am 
writing to you. It doesn’t matter to you who cleans out your stables. Your Uncle 
Stanley and Maud send their love. Maud had a fine big baby boy now. We call him 
Bertie and he is ever such a tartar. Please do that for me. 

Your loving 

Aunt Kate 

Curzon sat and fingered the letter. Aunt Kate was quite right when she said 
it did not matter to him who cleaned out his stables. Curzon really had not 
troubled his mind with regard to the dispensing of patronage at his 
headquarters. He had no knowledge of how the grooms and clerks and servants 
there had been appointed to their soft jobs-nor would he trouble as long as 
they were efficient. A single telephone message would suffice to give him 
Corporal Richard Cole’s services-the 4/29 London was in Terry’s division 
and coming back to the line soon. 

But Curzon had no intention of sending for him; he formed the resolution 
after only brief reflection. Cole had his duty to do like everyone else, and there 
was no reason why he should be selected rather any other for a safe billet. 
Curzon had always frowned on favouritism-he reminded himself how he had 
sent back Horatio Winter-Willoughby to regimental duty. He was not going to 
deprive the fighting forces of the services of a valuable trained N.C.O. He tore 
the letter up slowly. He was glad that he had reached that decision, because 
otherwise a request by a Lieutenant-General for the services of a corporal 
would have been sure to excite comment, and Cole would be sure to talk about 
the relationship, and Greven would hear, and from Greven the news would 
reach the Duchess, and from the Duchess it would go on to Emily. He did not 
want Emily to know he had a Cockney cousin-to shake that thought from him 
he plunged back furiously into his work. 

In fact he was able to forget all about his cousin again in the stress and strain 
of the last weeks of the Battle of the Somme, and the excitement of the first 
entry into action of the tanks, and the need to combat the growing paralysis 
caused by the October rains and the exhaustion of his units. Only was he 
reminded of the affair when yet another letter, addressed in the same way, was 
put into his hands. There was a telegraph form inside addressed to Shoesmith 
Road, Brixton-‘Regret to inform you Corporal R. Cole killed in action Nov. 
1st.’ There was only one word on the sheet of notepaper enclosing the 
telegraph form, and that was printed large-MURDHRER. 

His hands shook a little as he tore the papers into fragments, and his face lost 
a little of its healthy colour. He had never been called that before. It was a 
hideous and unjust accusation, and it made him furiously angry; he was 
angrier still-although he did not know it~bccause he was subconsciously 
aware that there were plenty of people who would most unreasonably have 
agreed with Aunt Kate. He did not like to be thought a murderer even by fools 
with no knowledge of duty and honour. 

The memory of the incident poisoned his thoughts for a long time 
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afterwards. When he went on leave-his first leave for eleven months-he was 
almost moved to confide in Hmily about it. I le knew she would appreciate and 
approve of his motives, and he was in need of approval, but he put the insidious 
temptation aside. His common sense told him that a moment’s sympathy 
would not be worth the humiliation of confessing the deceit he had practised 
for two years; and yet it was his need of sympathy which made him put his 
arms round Emily and kiss her with an urgency which brought colour to her 
cheeks and expectancy into her eyes. 

After the stress and turmoil and overwork of active service it seemed like 
Paradise to be back in the quiet West (Country , \o ride a horse through the deep 
Somerset lanes with Emily beside him and not a soldier in sight. The 
freakishness of Fate had placed him in a position wherein he was compelled to 
work with his brain and his nerves. He had been gifted with a temperament 
ideal for a soldier in the presence of the enemy, knowing no fear and careless of 
danger, and yet his duty now consisted in never encountering danger, in 
forcing responsibility on others, in desk work and paper work and telephone 
work which drained his vitality and sapped his health, 

Emily was worried about him. Despite the healthy red-brown of his cheeks 
(nothing whatever would attenuate that) she fretted over the lines in his 
forehead and the increasing whiteness of his hair, even though she tried to look 
upon these changes in him as her sacrifice for King and ( -ountry. There was 
anxiety in her eyes when she looked at him while they were in the train 
returning to London-the Duke had expressed a wish to have a long talk with 
Curzon before he went back to F'rance, and, as he could not leave his oflScial 
duties, Curzon was spending a day and night of his leave in London although 
Emily had met him at Folkestone and carried him straight off to her beloved 
Somerset. 

The Duke was worried about the progress and conduct of the war. While 
talking with Curzon he seemed incapable of coming out with a downright 
statement or question or accusation. He listened to (^urzon’s bluff phrases, 
and said ‘H’m’, and stroked his chin, but an instant later he harked back 
again, seeking reassurance. Curzon found it difficult to understand his drift. 
Curzon was quite ready to admit that the offensive on the Somme had been 
quenched in the mud without decisive results, but he was insistent that it had 
done much towards bringing victory within reach. The German Army was 
shattered, bled white; and if it had not rained so continuously in October, 
just when the offensive had reached Sailly-Saillisel and Bouchavesnes on 
the crest of the ridge, the decisive victory might have taken place then and 
there. 

"H’m,’ said the Duke, and after a pause he harked back once more to the 
aspect of the question which was specially worrying to him. ‘The casualties are 
heavy.’ 

The Duke felt that that was a very mild way of putting it, considering the 
terrible length of the daily lists-Englishmen were dying far faster than in the 
Great Plague. 

‘Yes,’ said Curzon. ‘But they’re nothing to what the German casualties are 
like. Intelligence says — ’ 

The conclusions that the General Staff Intelligence drew from the material 
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collected by their agents and routine workers were naturally as optimistic as 
they could be. The material was in general correct, but necessarily vague. 
Exact figures could not be expected, and the data accumulated only permitted 
of guesses. Pessimists would have guessed much lower. Equally naturally to 
Curzon and his fellows approved of the conclusions reached by Intelligence. 
If this plan of attrition failed, there was no plan left to them, only the 
unthinkable alternative of stagnation in the trenches. With just that unmilitary 
confession of helplessness before them they would need a great deal of 
convincing that their only plan was unsuccessful. 

‘You’re sure about this?’ asked the Duke. He wanted to be convinced too. 
The task of finding someone to win the war was a heavy one for the Cabinet. 

‘Quite sure,’ said Curzon, and he went on to say that as soon as fine weather 
permitted a resumption of the offensive a breakdown of the German defence 
could be looked for quite early. Tanks? Yes, he imagined that tanks might be a 
useful tactical accessory; they had not yet fought on his front at all, so that he 
could not speak from experience. It would take a great number of tanks, all the 
same, to kill the number of Germans necessary for victory. Only infantry, of 
course, can really win battles-the Duke was so eager to learn that Curzon 
could restate this axiom of military science without impatience. Keep the 
infantry up to strength, build up new divisions if possible, keep the 
ammunition dumps full, and victory must come inevitably. 

‘I’m glad,’ said the Duke, ‘that I’ve had this chance of talking to you. We’ve 
been a bit-despondent, lately, here in London.’ 

‘There’s nothing to be despondent about,’ said Curzon. A despondent 
soldier means a bad soldier; Curzon would be as ashamed of being despondent 
as of being afraid-he would see little difference between the two conditions, in 
fact. 

It may have been this conversation between the Duke and Curzon which 
turned the scale of history. Perhaps because of it the Cabinet allowed the 
Expeditionary Force to spend that winter preparing once more for an offensive 
on the present lines, and were only confirmed in their decision by the bloody 
failure of the great French attack launched by Nivelle with his new unlimited 
ideas. Curzon was at Arras when Nivelle failed, waiting to engage in his eternal 
task of sending divisions through the Moloch-fires of assaults on the German 
lines. So serious was the news that a general assembly of British generals was 
called to discuss it-Curzon was there, and half a dozen other Corps 
commanders, and Hudson and his chief, and Wayland-Leigh from the Sixth 
Army with Norton. When Curzon climbed out of his car with Miller behind 
him and saw the array of cars already arrived, and the different pennons 
drooping over the radiators, he guessed that something serious was in the 
wind. Wayland-Leigh’s car stopped immediately after his, and Curzon waited 
to greet his old commander before going in. The Buffalo was lame with 
sciatica, and he took Curzon’s arm as they went up the steps. 

‘Christ knows,’ said Wayland-Leigh, hobbling along, ‘what this new how 
d’ye do’s about. Ouchl I bet the French have got ’emsleves into trouble again.’ 

Wayland-Leigh’s shrewd guess was correct. When everyone was seated on 
the gilt chairs in the big dining-room of the chateau an officer on the General 
Staff at G.H.Q. rose to address the meeting. It was Hammond, very tall, very 
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thin, with no chin and a lisp, but with a reputation which belied his 
appearance, 

'Gentlemen,’ said Hammond. ‘I’hc news I have to tell you is such that we 
have not dared to allow it to reach you by the ordinary channels. It must not be 
written about, or telephoned about, or even spoken about outside this room ’ 

He paused and looked round him as he said this, and one general looked at 
another all round the room, before Hammond went on. 

'The French Army has mutinied.’ 

That made everyone stir in their seats. Haifa dozen generals cleared their 
throats nervously. There were alarmists among them who had sometimes 
thought of mutiny. 

'As you all know, gentlemen, the great b'rench olfensive on the Chemin-des- 
Dames has failed with very heavy losses, just as you all predicted. General 
Nivelle promised a great deal more than he could perform.’ 

Wayland-Leigh and Norton grinned at the mention of Nivelle’s name, and 
others followed their example. Nivelle, with his gil't of the gab and his vaulting 
ambitions, was an object of amusement to the British stall'. 'They smiled when 
he was spoken about, like a music-hall audience when a comedian refers to 
Wigan or to kippers. But Hammond was deadly serious. 

‘The point is,’ he went on, 'eight bVench divisions have refused to obey 
orders. It is not as serious as it might be, gentlemen. There has been no 
Socialist movement.’ I’hc word ‘Bolshevik’ had not yet crept into the English 
language, or Hammond would have used it. 'ITere arc no political feelings at 
all in these divisions. I hey only objected to what they call unnecessary waste 
of life. It is a case of— ’ 

'Cold feet,’ interjected Wayland-Leigh, and got a laugh. 

'Objection to a continuance of the offensive,’ said Hammond. 'Nivelle has 
resigned and Petain has taken his place. He is rounding up the mutineers with 
loyal troops. I don’t know what measures Petain will take— I suppose we all 
know what we should recommend to him. But the fact remains, gentlemen, 
that for this summer the duty of maintaining pressure upon the enemy will fall 
on us alone. We must attack, and attack again, and go on attacking. Otherwise 
the enemy will undoubtedly take the opportunity of falling on our gallant 
allies.’ 

There was a sneer in Hammond’s tone at these last two words-for some 
time there had been a tendency in the British Army to say those words with 
just that same intonation; for a year no English staff officer had spoken of les 
braves Beiges and meant it. 

So, gentlemen, the battle at present in progress at Arras will continue. The 
Second Army will deliver the attack at Messincs which they have had ready for 
some time, while plans will be perfected for a transference of pressure to the 
northern face of the Ypres salient and drive to clear the Belgian coast. In this 
fashion, gentlemen — ’ 

Hammond turned to the big map on the wall behind him, and introduced his 
hearers^ the Third Battle of Ypres. It was not the 'Phird Battle of Ypres as the 
long-suffering infantry were to know it. Polygon Wood and Paschendaele were 
mentioned, but only in passing. The concentrated efforts of the British Army 
or a whole summer would carry them far beyond these early objectives. 
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Hammond indicated the vital railway junctions far to the rear which must 
eventually fall to them; and he lingered for a moment over the relief it would 
afford the Navy in the struggle against submarines if the whole Belgian coast 
should be cleared. 

Hammond’s optimism was infectious, and his lisping eloquence was subtle. 
Curzon’s mood changed, like that of the others, from one of do-or-die to one of 
hope and expectancy. There were seventy divisions, and tanks for those who 
believed in them, guns in thousands, shells in tens of millions. Surely nothing 
could stop them this time, no ill fortune, no bad weather, certainly not 
machine-guns nor barbed wire. The enemy must give way this time. All a 
successful attack demanded was material and determination. They had the 
first in plenty, and they would not be found lacking in the second. Curzon felt 
resolution surging up within him. His hands clenched as they lay in his lap. 

The mood endured as his car bore him back to his own headquarters, and 
when he called his staff about him his enthusiasm gave wings to his words as he 
sketched out the approaching duties of the Forty-fourth Corps. Runcorn and 
Deane and Frobisher caught the infection. They began eagerly to outline the 
plans of attack which Army Headquarters demanded; they were deeply at 
work upon them while the divisions under their direction were expending 
themselves in the last long-drawn agony of Arras. 


22 


Curzon wrote to Emily that there was no chance at all of his taking leave this 
summer. He realized with a little regret that an olKcer at the head of an Army 
Corps would be far less easily spared for a few days than any regimental officer 
or divisional general. The troops of the line had their periods of rest, but he 
had none. His responsibility was always at full tension. He was signing plans 
for the future at the same time as he was executing those of the present. He was 
responsible for the discipline and movement and maintenance and activity of a 
force which sometimes exceeded a hundred thousand men. 

And he was lonely in his responsibility too, although loneliness meant little 
to him. Save for Emily he had gone friendless through the world among his 
innumerable acquaintances. He would sometimes, during that summer of 
1917, have been desperately unhappy if he had stopped to think about 
happiness. But according to his simple code a man who had attained the rank 
of Lieutenant-General, was the son-in-law of a duke, and had a loving wife, 
could not possibly be unhappy. There could be no reason for it. Unreasonable 
unhappiness was the weakness of poets and others with long hair, not of 
soldiers, and so he believed himself to be happy as the British Army plunged 
forward into the slaughter of Paschendaele. 

For fifteen days-half as long again as at the Somme-twice the number of 
guns as at the Somme had pounded the German lines. Curzon’s staff, 
Hobday’s staff on his right, the staffs of six other army corps and of three 
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Armies had elaborated the most careful orders governing the targets to be 
searched for, the barrages to be laid, the tactics to be employed. The Tank 
Corps had early pointed out that this sort ol' bombardment would make the 
ground impassable for tanks, but after the success at Messines Curzon and all 
the other generals had decided that the tank was a weapon whose importance 
had been overrated, and it stood tt> reason that fortifications should not be 
attacked without preliminary bombardment. 

Once more the reports came in describing the opening of the battle-large 
sections of the (rcrman line overrun, the advance once more held up, the usual 
heavy fighting in the Cierman second line. Once more the weather broke, and 
the country, its drainage system battered to pieces, reverted under the 
unceasing rain to the condititm of primeval swamp from which diligent 
Memish peasants had reclaimed it in preceding ccniuries. Already intelligent 
privates in the ranks were discussing whether the (rermans had a secret 
method of bringing rain whenever they wanted it for tactical purposes. 

Curzon in his headquarters, as the days went on and the rain roared on the 
roof, began almost to feel a sinking of heart. The toll of casualties was 
mounting, and, significantly, the number of the sick, while progress was 
inordinately slow. 'Those optimistic early plans had envisaged an advance a 
mile deep, and here they were creeping forward only a hundred yards at a time. 
'Tanks had proved utterly useless in the swamp. 'The ( lermans with their usual 
ingenuity and foresight had studded the country with concrete fortresses to 
hold the line where trenches were impossible to dig, and attacks were horribly 
costly, I'herc were moments when (Xtrzon hesitated before forcing hinselfto 
read the casualty figures of the divisions he had sent into action. 

His determination was maintained by the information which Army 
Headquarters supplied to him. 'The Cerman losses were heavier than the 
British; the German morale was on the point of giving way; any moment might 
see a general collapse of the enemy’s army. When ('urzon rode out to inspect 
his long-suffering divisions in their rest billets he could see for himself that 
they were as reliable as ever, and that if they were not as high-spirited and 
hopeful as the early divisions of Kitchener’s Army they were still ready, as he 
knew British soldiers always would be, to pour out their blood at the command 
of their leaders-and three years of eliminating had given the British Army 
leaders like Curzon, who could not be turned back by any difficulties, nor 
frightened by any responsibilities. 

Cheered on by the encouragement of the highest command, Curzon threw 
himself into the work of maintaining the pressure upon the ( Germans, flinging 
his divisions, each time they had been filled up with drafts, once more in 
assaults upon the enemy’s line battering away with the fiercest determination 
to win through in the end. Under his directions and those of his colleagues the 
British Army used up its strength in wild struggles like those of a buffalo 
caught in a net, or a madman in a straitjacket, rather than submit to what 
seemed the sole alternative, which was to do nothing. 

A week or two more-no longer than that-of these nightmare losses and 
thwarted attacks would see the end of the war, a complete disintegration of the 
whole German front in the north-east; that was what the Army command 
deduced from their Intelligence reports. Victory was in sight. Then suddenly 
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Hudson, the Army Chief of Staff, dropped in with a bombshell. The Civilian 
Government at home had grown frightened at the casualty lists, and were 
losing their nerve, as might be expected of civilians. There was a suggestion 
that the Government -the 'frocks’ as one famous staff officer significantly and 
humorously called them-were actually proposing to interfere with the 
military conduct of the war and to force some scheme of their own upon the 
command. 

No self-respecting general could put up with that, of course. There would 
be wholesale resignations, and, if the Government persisted and could 
withstand the effect of these resignations upon public opinion, there would be 
more than resignations. There would be dismissals, until the Army was under 
the command of the pliant and subservient boot-licking type of general who 
always wins promotion under civilian command. It was not idle talk, but an 
imminent, urgent possibility; in fact, to such lengths were the civilians going 
that the politicians were actually coming out to France to see for themselves, 
not on the customary sight-seeing trip, but because they were pleased to doubt 
the word of the soldiers as to the present state of affairs. Something must be 
done to impress them immediately. 

Curzon was in the heartiest agreement. He was genuinely horrified by what 
Hudson told him. Civilian interference in military affairs spelt ruin-all his 
teaching and experience told him that. If the present order of generals was 
swept away and their places taken by others (Bewly was an example of the type 
Curzon had in mind) there could be nothing but shame and disaster awaiting 
the British Army. Curzon did not tell himself that the present state of affairs 
must be the best possible because it was the present state of affairs, but that was 
a pointer to his line of thought. Innovations and charlatanry were indissolubly 
linked in his mind. He called upon his staff to make haste with their plans for 
the renewed attack upon Paschendaele. The surest reply to these busy-bodies 
would be a resounding success and thousands of prisoners. 

Curzon was shaving early one morning, before the night’s reports could 
arrive, on the third day of that last tragic offensive, when young Follett came 
into his room. 

‘G.H.Q. on the telephone, sir,’ he said-and the tone of his voice indicated 
the momentous nature of the occasion. ‘They want to speak to you personally.’ 

Curzon hurried out with the lather drying on his cheeks. In the inmost room 
of his headquarters Miller was at the telephone, and handed the receiver over 
to him. 

‘Curzon speaking,’ he said. 

‘Right. You know who this is?’ said the receiver. 

‘Yes,’ said Curzon. 

‘Is anyone else present in the room in which you are?’ 

‘MyB.G.G.S.’ 

‘Send him out.’ 

Curzon dismissed Miller with a gesture, and, when the door had closed he 
addressed himself again to the telephone. 

Tm alone now, sir,’ he said. 

‘Then listen, Curzon. You know about the visitors we’re entertaining at 
present?’ 
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‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘They’re coming to poke their noses about in your sector this morning.’ 
‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘They think we’re asking too much of the tnn^ps by continuing the attack at 
Paschendaele. They as good as told me to my face last nighi that I was lying.’ 
‘Good God!’ 

‘You’ve got to show ’em they’re wrong. What do you think of your corps at 
the present?’ 

Curzon reflected for a moment. All his divisions had been through the mill 
lately except for the good old Ninety-first under C’hallis. 

‘I’ve got nothing that would impress politicians. I’m afraid, at the moment,’ 
said Curzon despondently. 

‘Well, you must. I don’t care what you do. Who’s that young A.D.C. that 
you’ve got? Greven, isn’t it? He ought to be some use in this comic-opera 
business. Call him in and talk it over with him, and for God’s sake remember 
that something’s got to be done.’ 

- Something was done and, as (j.H.Q. advised, it was the result of Greven’s 
inspiration. 

There is no need to describe the telephone calls and the hurried motor-car 
journeys which were made in preparation for the politicians’ visit. 
Preparations were hardly completed and CXirzon had hardly strolled into the 
headquarters when an awed young staff ollicer U>t)ked up I'rom his telephone 
and said: ‘I’hey’rc coming!’ 

In ten minutes a little fleet of motor cars came rolling up and stopped outside 
the house. From the radiators flew the penmans ol' C j.H.Q. A motley crowd 
climbed out of the cars-the khaki and red of the Creneral Staff, and new 
horizon blue of the French Army, officers in the ‘maternity jackets’ of the 
Royal Flying Corps; and among the crowd of uniforms were half a dozen 
figures in ludicrous civilian clothes. (Curzon noted their long hair and shapeless 
garments with contempt. They gawked about them like yokels at a fair. They 
were stoop-shouldered and slack. He came forward reluctantly to be 
introduced. 

‘This is Lieutenant-General Curzon, sir, commanding the F’orty-fourth 
Corps,’ said the senior stafi' officer present. At the moment of making the 
introduction the staff officer, his face turned from the civilian, raised his 
eyebrows in inquiry, and Curzon nodded in return. 

‘We want to show these gentlemen. General,’ said the staff officer, 
‘something of the troops that have been engaged at Paschendaele. Flave you 
got any specimens on view?’ 

‘Why, yes,’ replied Curzon. ‘There’s the Ninety-first Division coming out 
of the line now. If we drive over to the cross-roads we ought to meet them.’ 

‘They’ve had a pretty bad time,’ put in Greven, with all the deference 
expected of a junior staff officer venturing to demur from a suggestion of his 
chief. 

‘That’s just what we want to see,’ put in the leader of the visitors. Yet the 
stilted artificiality of the conversation could hardly have escaped his 
attention-his mind was one of the keenest in liuropc-had not the 
circumstances been so entirely natural. 
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The fleet of motor cars, augmented now by those of the Corps, continued 
their dreary way through the rain over the jolting Curzon found himself 
beside a sharp-featured little man whose manner reminded him of Sir Henry’s 
on the first occasion on which he dined at the Duchess’s. Curzon was plied 
with questions throughout the short journey, but none of the answers he gave 
was particularly revealing. For one thing Curzon had partly acquired the art 
by now of being uncommunicative without being rude; and for another he was 
so excited about the outcome of this very doubtful affair that he had hardly any 
words to spare for a civilian in a suit whose trousers bagged at the knees. 

Suddenly the whole cortege slowed down and drew up at the side of the road. 
Everybody got out and splashed about in the slush. 

‘Here comes the Ninety-first,’ said Miller, pointing. Greven pushed himself 
forward. ‘Their numbers seem a little low,’ he said, ‘but that’s only to be 
expected when they’ve had ten days in the line.’ 

The staff ofiicers from G.H.Q. played up nobly. They shielded Curzon, who 
was the least accomplished actor of them all, by grouping themselves round 
him and surrounding him with a protective barrage of professsional 
explanation. 

The Ninety-first came trailing down the long, straight road. They had 
believed that the War held no new surprise for them until today. They had 
been turned out of their comfortable rest billets at a moment’s notice, formed 
up into column without explanation and sent marching post haste up the road 
towards the front. Everybody had naturally assumed that they were being sent 
in to make a new attack or to fill up some gap caused by a German counter- 
attack, and everybody’s spirits had fallen accordingly. Then suddenly at a 
cross-roads their march had been diverted and they were being marched back 
post haste away from the line again. The explanation of the manoeuvre entirely 
escaped them, even when they saw the string of motor cars with fluttering 
pennons and the group of visitors watching them march by. They had had a 
fortnight’s rest and they were extraordinarily cheered by their reprieve from 
front-line duty. Naturally they were wet and muddy and weary with their long 
march through the mud, but their spirits were high. They marched with all the 
spring and swing of men ready for anything-and this was carefully pointed out 
to the politicians by the staff officers from G.H.Q. Their mudiness and their 
wetness were nothing compared with the condition of the troops marching 
from the line at Paschendaele. Troops after that ordeal hardly had anything 
human about them; they were generally so sheeted in mud that only the whites 
of their eyes showed up uncannily out of uniform greyish-brown masks. 

‘There doesn’t seem to be much the matter with these men,’ said the sharp- 
nosed little politician who sat beside Curzon. He sounded disappointed as he 
said it. 

‘Of course not,’ said Miller breezily. 

Reeves, commanding the Rifle Battalion in the division’s second brigade, 
had his men most in hand and was the officer upon whose historic ability 
Curzon’s staff had placed most reliance. The Rifles were marching past the 
group just when Miller had made his last remark and at a signal from Reeves 
they broke into a wild burst of cheering. They did not know whom they 
were cheering nor why, but a British battalion after a fortnight’s rest can 
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generally be relied upon to cheer lustily as the call of a popular commanding 
officer. 

‘There,’ said Miller. ‘You’d never hear broken-spirited men cheering like 
that.’ 

And soon after that the drenched politicians and staff officers climbed back 
into their motor cars and returned to G.H.Q. (mrzon had done his best for the 
Army. It would not be his fault if he and his brother soldiers were held back at 
the moment of victory. 

But the rain which had poured down upon prisoners and politicians alike 
extinguished the last chance of victory. Paschendaele was taken-a statistician 
might have calculated that the miserable village cost, in the shells hurled 
against it and in pensions paid to the dependants of the dead, about three 
hundred times as much as a similar area in the most valuable part of New York 
covered with intact skyscrapers. I’hc ridge was crowned, but the higher 
command had decided that there was nothing to be gained by trying to push 
on. The high hopes of capturing Bruges and Zeebrugge had vanished; even if 
further efforts could be asked of the troops (as Curzon maintained) there was 
no chance of keeping the troops in the front line supplied well enough to 
maint-gin an offensive across the three miles of shell-torn swamp which they 
had conquered. 

Curzon was informed of this decision in the course of a visit to Sixth Army 
Headquarters; he was closeted alone with Hudson for a long time. Yet during 
that interview Hudson was disinclined to discuss the future of the War. His 
own efforts had ended in failure, and now the 'I'hird Army was planning a tank 
offensive in the Cambrai sector regarding which his opinion was not even 
being asked. Hudson skirted round controversial subjects with a good deal of 
tact. He was full of appreciation for Curzon’s recent work, and as well as 
Curzon’ s relentlessness in command he was pleased to approve of Curzon’s 
handling of the matter of the troops back from the front. 

‘That was first rate,’ said Hudson, grinning. ‘It was absolutely 
convincing-took ’em in completely. Serve ’em right.’ 

Curzon grinned back. There was joy in the thought that soldiers could 
outwit politicians in other things as well as military affairs. 

‘Oh, yes, by the way,’ said Hudson. ‘You’d better take your leave now while 
things are quiet.’ 

‘Thank you very much,’ said Curzon. ‘I was intending to ask you.’ 

‘There’ll be a special reason for it though,’ said Hudson. 

‘Indeed?’ 

‘Yes.’ Hudson’s expression was one of ungainly whimsicality. He fumbled 
with the papers on his desk to prolong the dramatic moment. ‘You will have to 
be present at an investiture.’ 

Curzon’s heart leapt; he guessed now what Hudson was going to say-he had 
been modestly hoping for this ever since the Somme. 

‘The future Sir Herbert Curzon, k.c.m.g.,’ said Hudson. ‘Greven gets the 
D.S.O., of course. Yes, I’m glad I’m the first to congratulate you. The very 
strongest recommendations have gone through both from here and from 
G.H.Q., and I’m glad that someone in London’s got sense enough to act on 
them. You’d better take your leave from the day after tomorrow.’ 
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Curzon was genuinely delighted with the news. He was glad to be a knight. 
Socially it was a distinction, and professionally too-only a minority of corps 
commanders received knighthood. There would be a ribbon and star to wear 
with full-dress uniform, and it would be pleasant to be addressed by servants 
as ‘Sir Herbert’. Incidentally he had never really liked being announced with 
his wife as ‘General and Lady Emily Curzon.’ ‘Sir Herbert and Lady Emily 
Curzon’, on the other hand, sounded much better. 

When he reached England, Emily was inclined to agree; she was glad for 
Curzon’s sake even though she herself was sorry because the investiture would 
take him from her side for a day and would compel them to stay in war-time 
November London, where the Duchess insisted on claiming (or, rather, 
assumed as a natural right) too much of his attention. The Duchess was full of 
gossip as usual-the Duke told Curzon that it beat him where she got it 
from-and although the Navy in its life-and-death struggle with German 
submarines was occupying more of her attention than the Army nowadays, she 
found time to try and pump Curzon about the new offensive, regarding which 
she had heard rumours. 

Curzon was relieved to find that it was only rumours which she had 
heard-many of the leaks of information must have been stopped-and that the 
main reason for her curiosity was this very vagueness. Offensives of the 
ordinary sort had no more charm of novelty for London society by now than 
they had for the men in the trenches, but there was a quality about the new 
rumours which stimulated her interest. Curzon was tactfully reticent. He 
knew little enough about this Cambrai stunt as it was, and neither he nor his 
corps was to be employed. Moreover, it was to be a tank affair, and, frankly, he 
was not interested in tanks alter they had disappointed him at Arras and 
Paschendaele. His unconcern actually deluded the Duchess into believing 
that the rumours had been exaggerated, and she went back to her new 
interest of trying to find out the latest about the new American Expeditionary 
Force. 

However, she called upon Curzon and Emily at their hotel on the evening of 
the investiture-naturally she wanted to hear about that. So it came about that 
she was present when a servant came in with the information that the Duke of 
Bude would like to speak to Sir Herbert Curzon on the telephone. 

‘I wonder what your father wants, dear,’ said the Duchess to Emily during 
Curzon’s absence. 

‘I can’t imagine, mother,’ said Emily. 

Meanwhile Curzon was standing in the little glass box (which was the 
home of the telephone at even luxurious hotels in 1917) listening in amazement 
to the Duke’s voice and to the news it was conveying to him with excited 
volubility. 

‘There’s good news, Curzon,’ said the Duke. ‘Best since the war began. 
There’s no harm in my telling you-it’s being made public as quickly as 
possible. We’ve won a big victory.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘On the Western front, of course. Cambrai.’ 

‘My God!’ 

‘There’s no doubt about it. Five miles advance up to now. Five thousand 
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prisoners. Two hundred guns. I’he cavalry arc being brought into action. The 
war’s as good as won. It’s the tanks that have done it. 

'God bless my soul.’ 

Three months of agony at I'hird Ypres had won no greater result. 

Til come in later, if you’re going to be in, and discuss it with you.’ 

'Very good.’ 

Emily and the Duchess thought that Gurzon’s expression on his return 
portended bad news; they were relieved when in reply to their startled 
‘Whatever’s the matter?’ Curzon told them that Itngland had won a victory. It 
was irritating in the extreme to Gurzon to have to recount that in his absence 
from France a battle had been won in which his corps had played no part, and 
that the principal instrument ol victory had been a weapon he despised-he 
remembered his cutting rudeness to his 'lank stall ollicer when the latter had 
ventured to make suggestions. He could have swallowed the allront of the 
success of the tank if he and his men had shared in it. As it was he was 
exceedingly angry; apprehensive, as well, because the Duke’s preposterous 
optimism over the telephone^had almost inlected him with doubt lest the war 
should be won before his leave expired. Me would be a Icxd in his own eyes 
then. 

He was hardly as angry as the Duchess, all the same. 

Til never forgive you, Bertie,’ she said bitterly. 'And as for young Gordon, 
he’s finished as far as I’m concerned. Mere have I been going round, and 
whenever anyone’s said that there was going to be a big push soon I’ve said: 
"Oh, no. I’m quite sure you’re wrong. I'hcre’s not going to be anything of the 
kind. I know for certain.” I shan’t be able to hold up my head again.’ 

Fortunately the Duke on his arrival was able to suggest a very satisfactory 
way out of the difficulty, presumably by the aid ol his political experience. 

'Don’t worry, my dear,’ he said. 'You’ll be able to say that you knew about it 
all the time, but denied the rumours so that the Germans would be lulled into 
insecurity. You can say that you were acting in obedience to a Royal command, 
because it was well known that whatever you said was given great attention in 
Berlin.’ 

The Duchess thought that a brilliant suggestion. 



In the morning the newspapers proclaimed lingland’s victory in flaming 
headlines. There could be no doubt about it. Gurzon’s appetite for his war- 
time breakfast (not nearly as appetizing as the ones served him at his 
headquarters in France) quite failed him as he read, linvy and apprehension 
between them stirred up strange passions within him, to such an extent that 
after breakfast he made an excuse to Emily and slipped away to telephone to 
General Mackenzie at the War Office. He did not dare tell Emily that he was 
going to suggest that he sacrifice the remainder of his leave in order to make 
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sure of missing no more of the glory which was to be found in France. 

But Mackenzie seemed to be in an odd mood. 

‘I shouldn’t worry, if I were you, Curzon,’ he said. 

‘But I don’t want to miss anything,’ persisted Curzon. 

‘Well-no, look here, Curzon, take my advice and don’t worry.’ 

‘I don’t understand I’m afraid.’ 

‘Don’t you? Perhaps that’s my fault. But on the other hand perhaps it isn’t. 
Now ring off, because I’m busy.’ 

There was a small grain of comfort in the conversation, Curzon supposed, 
but it was woefully small. Out in the streets as he went for his walk with Emily, 
the church bells were ringing a peal of victory, such as London had not heard 
for three dark years. Emily’s happy chatter at his side received small attention 
from him. He brought tears into her eyes by declining flatly to go to Somerset 
for the rest of his leave-he felt that he did not dare to quit the centre of affairs 
and put himself six hours farther away from France. He could picture in his 
mind’s eye the rolling downland on which the victory had been won, and his 
mind dwelt on the armies pouring forward to victory at that very moment 
while he was left behind here in England and ignominy 

The evening papers told the same tale of a continued advance and of further 
captures. The whole Press was jubilant, and Curzon remembered bitterly the 
cautious half-praise which had been grudgingly dealt out to him in the Press 
(not by name, of course, but by implication) for his greatest efforts at Third 
Ypres. He began to lose confidence in himself, and when a soldier of Curzon’s 
type loses confidence in himself there is little else for him to lose. He told 
himself repeatedly, and with truth, that he was not jealous of the success of 
others. It was not that which was troubling him, but the thought that there was 
still six days of his leave left. 

Then in the morning there was a change. Curzon was no literary critic, but 
he sensed, even although he would not have been able to label it, the note of 
caution on the newspaper comments on the progress of the Battle of Cambrai. 
There was a decided tendency to warn the public not to expect too much. 
Curzon could imagine the sort of reports which would be coming in to Corps 
Commanders from Divisional Headquarters-he had received them often 
enough. Reports of a stiffening resistance, of the arrival of new German 
divisions at the front, of the establishment of a fresh defensive line which only 
prolonged bombardment could reduce. He could read the symptoms with 
certainty, and he knew now that General Mackenzie had been right when he 
told him not to worry-enough details must already have trickled through to 
the Imperial General Staff at that early stage of the battle for Mackenzie to 
have formed his judgment. 

So Curzon was fully reconciled to spending the rest of his leave in England, 
and he brought a new pleasure into Emily’s heart by consenting to go down 
into Somersetshire with her for his last four days. Emily was more anxious and 
worried about him than she had previously been. Perhaps the revelation of 
Curzon’s attitude during the Battle of Cambrai had shown her an aspect of his 
character with which she had not been previously familiar, or perhaps with her 
woman’s intuition she could guess at the changing state of affairs on the 
Western Front more accurately than Curzon could. In either case she had a 
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premonition of danger. She clung to Bertie during those tour idyllic days in 

There was just enough petrol in the Duke s reserves to supply the motor car 
which bore them across the loveliest and most typical stretches ot the English 
countryside— lovely even in a war-time Dccembei — liom Somerset to 
Folkestone at the end of Curzon's leave. Itniily lound it hard to keep her lips 
steady as she said good-bye to her husband at h’olkeslone I larbour, where the 
stream of khaki flowed steadily by on its way to the ships and t(^ ITance; and 
Emily s checks were unashamedly wet with teais. C>iir/on actually had to 
swallow hard as he kissed her good-bye; he was moved inexpressibly by the 
renewal of the discovery that there was actually a woman on earth who could 
weep for him. His voice was grulh and he patted her brusquely on the back 
before he turned away, spurs clinking, past the barriers where the red-hatted 
military police sprang to still attention, to where the steamei waited against the 
jetty, crammed nearly solid with pack-laden soldieis. 

At the headquarters of the h’orly-fourlh Ckirps Cur/on lound a new 
atmosphere, l^he revelation of the ellicacy ol tanks to break the trench line had 
some too late. The alterations of plan lorced on the d'ank Corps Staff by 
G.H.Q. had reduced material results to a minimum, and occasioned such 
losses in tanks that it would be some time before a tank lorce sulficient to 
launch a new offensive could be accumulated. Meanw'hilc the collapse of 
Russia meant that Germany could transler a million troops Irom Itast to West. 
Miller had ready for Curzon a long list of new ( ierman divisions already 
identified, and more were to be added to it every day. Where lor three years 
three Allied soldiers confronted two Germans, there was now an equality, and 
there seemed to be every prospect that belorc long the balance would alter 
further yet until the Germans would possess a numerical superiority, which 
they had not been able to boast since hirst Ypres. I he stall maps vvhich 
showed the order of battle of the contending armies indicated an ominous 
clustering of the black squares ol German divisions in front ol the British line. 

Curzon pored over them for long, scratching his cropped head, and turning 
repeatedly to the detailed trench maps as he lorced himsell tt) concentrate on 
this unusual problem of defence, with the help ol the appreciations to which 
Miller and Frobisher devoted long hours in drawing up. He presided at long 
weary conferences with his divisional generals and their stalls, when defensive 
tactics were discussed. Universally the schemes laid belorc him took it lor 
granted that ground would be lost in the first stages ol the battle should the 
enemy attack, and he was puzzled at this. He tugged at his whitened moustache 
as he listened or read. This almost voluntary cession of st)il was quite opposed 
to the traditions inherited from Wayland-Lcigh, and the prospect irked him 
sorely. There had been a few occasions when the E'orty-lourth Corps had 
yielded up blood-soaked fragments of trench in the height ot a battle, but they 
had been very few. He would have preferred to have issued a tew stringent 
orders to hold on to the front line to the last gasp, and threatening with a court- 
martial any officer who retreated. I’hat was the kind of order which he 
understood and would have been ready to execute. 

But Miller was able to back up his suggestions with a huge mass of orders 
from Sixth Army, bearing Hudson’s signature, in which the greatest urgency 
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was laid upon the need for the economy of life. Two-thirds of a million 
casualties, incurred at Arras and Paschendaele, had forced the British Army, 
for the first time in two years, to worry about losses. Curzon found the 
restriction irksome and unnatural. He had grown used to handling unlimited 
supplies of men and material, and in the Forty-fourth Corps a convention had 
grown up under which the prowess of a division was measured by the number 
of its men who were killed. 

‘Confound it, Miller,’ he said angrily. ‘You’re surely not proposing that we 
should give up Saint-Victor like this?’ 

A hundred thousand men had died so that the ruins of Saint-Victor should 
be included in the British line. 

‘I think we’d better, sir,’ said Miller. ‘You see, it’s like this. There’s a weak 
flank here. We can’t be sure of holding the sector along here to here. That’ll 
mean a salient if we hang on to Saint-Victor. It would be all right if we could 
afford the men, but — ’ 

‘Oh, all right, have it your own way,’ said Curzon testily. He could not 
withstand arguments about possible losses. 

Into this atmosphere of nervous preparation there came a fresh bombshell 
from Sixth Army headquarters. The Forty-fourth Corps were being taken out 
of the line they were preparing to hold and transferred to take over a sector 
held up to that time by the French. 

‘Yes, I’m sorry about it,’ said Hudson, when Curzon hotly denounced the 
scheme over the telephone to him. ‘You don’t think I want it, do you? My own 
idea is that G.H.Q. have been weak. We oughtn’t to stretch our line any 
farther. But we’ve got to, old man, and there’s an end of it. You’ll find your 
new sector a bit weak. Buckle too, old man, and get it strengthened while 
you’ve got time.’ 

Weak it certainly was. Divisional generals and brigadiers, when the transfer 
was effected, inundated Corps headquarters with complaints regarding the 
inadequacy of the wiring, the absence of support trenches, and so on. Curzon 
passed on the complaints to Hudson. 

‘What do you expect from the French?’ said Hudson. ‘They can’t fight and 
they can’t work, and they expect us to do both for them. I can’t help it. We’ve 
picked the Forty-fourth Corps for this sector for that special reason. If anyone 
can hold it, you can, Curzon, old chap. We’re relying on you.’ 

Under this stimulus Curzon threw himself into the work of strengthening 
his line, while Miller and Frobisher and the others slaved at drawing up new 
orders to cover the changed conditions. Gone were the days when the front of 
the Forty-fourth Corps was marked out from all others by nightly fireworks 
and exceptional activity. Curzon’s major-general had no desire to attract 
hostile attention to themselves. The waste of a night of labour in consequence 
of a barrage put down by the enemy was a disaster. They sought to extract as 
much labour from their men as they could-as much as the sacrifices of 
Paschendaele had left spirit in the men to give. 

Curzon studied the new orders which Miller drew up. There were three 
divisions in front line and one in support-the attenuated divisions which the 
recent reduction in establishments had left to him. It was a woefully weak force, 
and as far as he could gather from a study of Sixth Army orders, and those 
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issued by I’il'ih and Secund Armies, there was precious little reinlbrccmcntto 
expect. At lirst sight the prospect was gloomy. 'There coiikl be no doubting the 
menace the accumulation ol ( ierman lorces in trout ol him, and the reports 
which Intelligence kept sending in ol the piling up ol (ierman artillery and 
transport, (mrzim actually experienced a quailing in his stomach as he 
envisaged a future ol ruin and deleat. 'I'he inconceivable was at hand. 

I.argely because it was inconceivable to him (iurzon later took heart. He 
forced himself to remember the ollensives he himsetl had commanded and 
directed. Once he had looked upon them as tremeiulous victories, but, now, in 
a fresh light, he did not value them so highly. Alter all, what had they brought? 
A few square miles of ground, a lew tens ol thousands ol casualties, and then 
stagnation. Why should he lear that the ( lermans would achieve more? 'They 
had no tanks worth mentioning with which to bring oil a surprise like 
Cambrai. 'They had no new weajion, and would be compelled to light with the 
old ones. When their bombardment commenceil there woukl be ample time to 
move fresh divisions uti to meet the assault he remembered the number of 
times when he had imugineil himsell to be on the verge ol victory, and had 
been held back by the arrival ol (ierman reserves; he remembered his 
exasperation on hearing ol the identification of new divisions in his front. He 
forced himself to realize that he had launched attacks with a lourfoki, fivefold 
superiority of numbers, and that not upon a settleil piece ol Iront, but on one 
hastily built up in the midst of a bombardment, ami he had never broken 
through yet. He could rely upon his men to oppose a sturdier resistance than 
the Germans, and upon his own will to hokl them together during the 
crisis-he set his mouth hard when he thought ol that. 

Moreover, the tactical arrangements of which he was approving would cost 
the Germans dear. 'There were a whole series ol strong points against which 
the German waves would break in red ruin-how olten had lie not Hung whole 
divisions unavailingly upon strong points in the enemy's line? I le felt that he 
could await the attack with eonlidence, whatever might be the boastings of 
Ludcndorll' and his men. 

‘Intelligence,’ said Miller, shullling through a sheal of reports, ‘keep on 
insisting that the push is coming on March 2 1 st. 'They say they've confirmed it 
a dozen dillercnt ways. Cavendish would bet his life on it. Sixth Army says so, 
too.’ 

‘I'hey may be right,’ said Curzon. ‘It doesn't matter to a day or two, except 
that the later they leave it the stronger we can make our line. I should have 
liked another week or two, myself. Hut beggars can’t be choosers- 1 mean when 
you re on the defensive you can’t expect to choose the day to be attacked on.’ 
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Curzon presided at the dinner of the siaff of the Forty-fourth Corps on the 
night of March 20th. He remembered how Wayland-Leigh had provided 
champagne on the eve of other battles, and he sent Greven all the way back to 
Amiens by car in order to obtain a full supply of the Clicquot 1900 which 
Curzon specially favoured. Conditions were a little different from those other 
evenings, for Terry and Whiteman, commanding two of the divisions in the 
line, had been compelled to refuse Curzon’s invitation on the ground that they 
dared not leave their headquarters for so long. But Franklin was there, red- 
faced and be-ribboned, and Challis-lor the glorious old Ninety-first Division 
had come back under Curzon's orders, (ihallis sat silently as usual, handling 
his knife and fork so as not to draw attention to his maimed hand, about which 
he was morbidly sensitive. 

The dinner was dull enough at first, because everyone present was overtired, 
and the smooth flow of conversation was continually being checked by 
interruptions as messages came in which could only be dealt with by particular 
individuals. 'I'he wine only loosened tongues gradually, but by degrees a buzz 
of talk grew up round the table. Stairwell told his celebrated story of how once 
when he had a bad cold he had been deputed to show a sight-seeing party of 
important civilians round the front. 'I'hey had arrived in the dark, and his sore 
throat had compelled him to whisper as he guided them to where they were 
spending the night-'Step wide here, please,' ‘Stoop under this wire, please.’ 

At last one ol the civilians whispered baek to him: ‘How far off are the 
Germans?' 

‘Oh, about ten miles.’ 

‘Then what the hell are we whispering like this for?’ 

‘I don’t know why jo?/ are, but I’ve got a cold.’ 

Everyone laughed at that, even those who had heard it before; it was always 
good to hear of civilians and politicians making fools of themselves. Milward, 
the gas officer, down at the foot of the table ( the Irregulars were dining with the 
Regulars on this special occasion) was tempted to tell how he had pleaded for a 
year with Curzon to experiment with dichlorethyl sulphide-mustard gas-and 
had beeh put off' because he could not guarantee many deaths, but only 
thousands of disablements. 

‘We want something that will kill,’ Curzon had said, and the British Army 
postponed the use of mustard gas until the Germans had proved its efficiency. 

Milward almost began to tell this story, but he caught Curzon’s eye along 
the length of the table and Ibrcbore. Curzon noticed his change of expression, 
and with unusual sensitiveness felt Milward’ s slight hostility. As host it was 
his duty to keep the party running smoothly; as commanding officer it was his 
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duty too. He remembered Wayland- Leigh on the night bciorc Loos quoting 
Shakespeare as he toasted the advance to the Rhine. He fingered his glass. 
There was no imminent advance before them, only a desperate defensive. Into 
his mind drifted a fragment which he remembered of one of Lewis Waller’s 
speeches in the old days when he was playing I lenry V. 

‘Come the four corners of the world in arms and we shall shock them,’ said 
Curzon, turning to Challis on his right. 

‘Er-yes. Yes. Quite,’ said Challis taken by surprise. 

The presence of so many senior officers and the small number of young 
subalterns present prevented the evening developing into the sort of wild 
entertainment which Curzon had so often experienced in cavalry messes. The 
junior ranks were unusually quiet, too. Several of them withdrew early on the 
truthful plea that they had work to do, and lYanklin, who was a determined 
bridge player, quietly collected a four and settled down, rather rudely and 
unsociably, Curzon thought. 

He went out and stared through the darkness towards the line. I’he night 
was absolutely still. There was an aeroplane or two droning in the distance, but 
the sound of their passage was louder than any noise of guns from the front. 
The bobbing points of light which marked the line of trenches on the horizon 
were far fewer than he had ever noticed before. There was no breath of wind; 
the stars were just visible in a misty sky. (Xirzon went to bed. If Intelligence’s 
forecast was correct he would need all his energies lor the morrow. He told 
Mason to call him at five o’clock. 

Curzon was soundly asleep when Mason came in- he had the trick of 
sleeping sound until the exact moment when he had planned tt) wake. Mason 
had to touch his shoulder to rouse him. 

‘Is it five o’clock?’ said Curzon, moving his head on the pillow, with his 
moustache lopsided. 

‘It’s four-thirty, sir,’ said Mason. ‘Here’s Mr ( Jreven wants to speak to you, 
sir.’ 

Curzon sat up. 

‘Bombardment’s started, sir,’ said Greven. ‘Been going five minutes now.’ 

The house was trembling to the sound. A thousand Clerman bauerics-more 
guns than the whole world put together had possessed before the war-were 
firing at once. 

‘Mason, fill my bath,’ said Curzon, leaping from the bed in his blue and 
white pyjamas. 

T’ve done it, sir,’ said Mason. 

‘Any reports?’ asked Curzon, flinging off his pyjamas. 

‘Not yet, sir,’ said Greven. 

‘No, of course there wouldn’t be,’ said Curzon. Not for two days did he 
expect any vital report-the Germans would be fools of they attacked after a 
briefer bombardment than that. 

Curzon had his bath, and shaved, and dressed, and walked into his 
headquarters office to hear the latest news before he had his breakfast. 

‘Bombardment’s heavy, sir,’ said Miller, sitting at a telephone. ‘Gas, mostly. 
Queer that they’re using gas at this stage of the preparation. And there’s thick 
fog all along the line. I’ve warned everyone to expect local raids.’ 
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‘Quite right,’ said Curzon, and went off to eat porridge and bacon and eggs. 

When he had eaten his breakfast he came back again. Miller seemed 
unusually worried. 

‘Something very queer’s going on, sir,’ he said. ‘Back areas are coming in for 
as much as the front line. They’re flooding places with gas.’ 

He proffered half a dozen reports for inspection. 

‘And the cross-roads behind the line are catching it as well. We’ve never 
spread a bombardment out like this.’ 

‘I expect they think they know better than us,’ said Curzon lightly. 

‘Terry’s reporting that all communication with his front line units has been 
broken already, but that’s only to be expected, of course,’ said Miller. 

‘Yes. Any raids?’ 

‘Nothing yet, sir.’ 

Curzon found his stolidity a little shaken by Miller’s alarmist attitude. 
There must be a long bombardment before the attack; in theory there would be 
no need to do anything for days, and yet-Curzon could not bring himself to 
order his horse and take his customary morning’s exercise. He paced restlessly 
about headquarters instead. I'hc thick ground mist showed no sign of lif tin g; 
the roar of the bombardment seemed to have increased in intensity. 

When he came back Frobisher was speaking excitedly into a telephone. 

‘Yes,’ he was saying. ‘Yes,’ and then he broke off. ‘Hallo! Hallo! Oh, hell,’ 
and he put the receiver back with a gesture of annoyance. 

‘Wire’s gone, I suppose. That was General Whiteman, sir. Attack’s begun. 
That’s all I could hear.’ 

An orderly came running in with a message brought by a carrier pigeon and 
Frobisher snatched if from him. The attack had undoubtedly begun, and 
confusion descended upon headquarters. 

Incredibly, it seemed, the line was crumbling along the whole corps front, 
and along the fronts of the corps on either flank as well. Curzon could hardly 
believe the reports which were coming in. One of the chief duties of a general is 
to sort out the true from the false, but here it was impossible to believe 
anything. One or two strong points in the front line whose communications 
had survived reported that they were holding out without difficulty; the entire 
absence of news from others might merely mean a rupture of communication. 
And yet from here and there in the second line came reports of the German 
advance-so far back in some places that Curzon felt inclined to dismiss them 
as the result of over-imagination on the part of the officers responsible. The 
mist and the gas were causing confusion; and the German bombardment had 
been cunningly directed so as to cause as much havoc as possible in the means 
of communication. Curzon found himself talking to an artillery colonel who 
was reporting by telephone that the Germans were assaulting his battery 
positions. 

‘Are you sure?’ asked Curzon. 

‘Sure? We’re firing over open sights with fuses set at zero,’ blazed the 
colonel at the other end. ‘God damn it, sir, d’you think I’m mad?’ 

Through all the weak places in the British linc-and they were many-the 
German attack was pouring forward like a tide through a faulty dyke. The 
strong points were being steadily cut off and surrounded-there was no heroic 
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expenditure of German life to storm them by main force. Little handfuls of 
machine gunners, assiduously trained, were creeping Ibrward here and there 
aided by the fog, taking up tactical positions which destroyed all possibility of 
unity in the defence. 

Holnon and Dallon were lost. As the afternoon came Curzon sent orders to 
Challis and the Ninety-first Division to move up into the line and stop the 
advance. His old Ninety-first could be relied upon to do all their duty. Guns 
ammunition dumps, bridges, all were falling intact into the hands of the 
enemy. At nightfall the British Army seemed to be on the verge of the greatest 
disaster it had ever experienced, and (^urzon's frantic appeals to Army 
Headquarters were meeting with no response. 

'We’ve got no reserves to give you at all,’ said I ludson. 'You’ll have to do the 
best you can with the Ninety-first. It'll be four days at least before we can give 
you any help. You’ve just got to hold on, Cur/Am. We know you’ll do it.’ 

All through the night the bombardment raved along the line. Challis was 
reporting difficulties in executing his orders. Roads were under lire, other 
roads were blocked with retreating transport. lie could gel no useful 
information from his fellow divisional generals. Hut he wus not despairing. He 
was deploying his division where it stood, to cover what he guessed to be the 
largest gap opening in the British line. C^urzon clung to that hope. Surely the 
Ninety-first would stop the Huns. 

At dawn Franklin reported that he was shifting his headquartcrs~the 
German advance had reached that far. I'here was no news from I'erry at all. 
He must have been surrounded, or his headquarters hit by a shell-four motor 
cyclists had been sent to find him, and none had returned. I’he coloured pins 
on Miller’s map indicated incredible bulgings of the line. 

'Message from Whiteman, sir,’ said F’robisher, white-cheeked. 'He’s lost all 
his guns. Doesn’t know where ^I’homas’s brigade is. And he says Stanton’s is 
legging it back as fast as it can, what there is left of it.’ 

That meant danger to the right flank of the Ninety-first. Before Curzon 
could reply Miller called to him. 

‘Challis on the telephone, sir. He says both flanks are turned. There are 
Huns in Saint-Felice, and nothing can gel through Boncourt ’cause of mustard 
gas. Shall he hold on?’ 

Should he hold on? If he did the Ninety-first would be destroyed. If he did 
not there would be no solid point in the whole line, and in the absence of 
reserves there was no knowing how wide the gap wc)uld open. Could he trust 
the Ninety-first to hold together under the disintegrating stress of a retreat in 
the presence of the enemy; He went over to the telephone. 

‘Hallo, Challis.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

'What are your men like?’ 

‘All right, sir. They’ll do anything you ask of them-in reason.’ 

‘Well—’ 

Frobisher came running over to him at that moment with a scrap of paper 
which an orderly had brought in— a message dropped from an aeroplane. It 
bore only three important words, and they were 'Enemy in Felcourt’. At that 
rate the Germans were far behind Challis’s right flank, and on the point of 
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intercepting his retreat. There could be no extricating the Ninety-first now. 

‘I can’t order you to retreat, Challis,’ said Curzon. ‘The Huns are in 
Felcourt.’ 

‘Christ!’ 

‘There’s nothing for it but for you to hold on while you can. You must 
maintain your present position to the last man, Challis.’ 

‘Very good, sir. Good-bye.’ 

Those few words had condemned ten thousand men to death or mutilation. 

‘If the Huns are in Felcourt, sir,’ said Miller, ‘it’s time we got out of here.’ 

Half a dozen eager pairs of eyes looked up at Curzon when Miller said that. 
He was voicing the general opinion. 

‘Yes,’ said Curzon. What Miller said was only common sense. But Curzon 
suddenly felt very dispirited, almost apathetic. What was the use of 
withdrawing all this elaborate machinery of the Corps command when there 
was no Corps left? Three divisions were in ruins, and a fourth would be 
overwhelmed by converging attacks in the next two hours. And there was 
nothing to fill the gap. The Germans had achieved the break-through which 
the English had sought in vain for three years, and a break-through meant 
defeat and ruin. England had suffered a decisive defeat at a vital point. Curzon 
went back in his mind through a list of victories which had settled the fate of 
Europe-Sedan, Sadowa, Waterloo. Now England was among the conquered. 
He tried to find a precedent in English military history, and he went further 
and further back in his mind through the centuries. Not until he reached 
Hastings could he find a parallel. Hastings had laid England at the feet of the 
Normans, and this defeat would lay England at the feet of the Germans. 

‘We’ll move in the usual two echelons,’ Miller was saying. ‘Frobisher, you’ll 
go with the first.’ 

What was the use of it all? A vivid flash of imagination, like lightning at 
night, revealed the future to Curzon. He would return to England a defeated 
general, one of the men who had let England down. There would be public 
reproaches. Court-martial, perhaps. Emily would stand by him, but he did not 
want her to have to do so. In an excruciating moment he realized that even with 
Emily at his side he could not face a future of professional failure. Emily whom 
he loved would make it all the worse. He would rather die, the way the old 
Ninety-first was dying. 

He swung round upon Greven, who was standing helpless, as was only to be 
expected, amid the bustle of preparation for the transfer. 

‘Send for my horse,’ he said. 

Those who heard him gaped, 

‘The motor cars are just coming round, sir,’ said MilJer respectfully. 

‘I shan’t want mine,’ replied Curzon. Even at that moment he sought to 
avoid the melodramatic by the use of curt military phrasing. ‘I’m going up the 
line. I shall leave you in charge, Miller.’ 

‘Up the line,’ someone whispered, echoing his words. They knew now what 
he intended. 

‘I’ll send for my horse too, sir,’ said Follett. As A.D.C. it was his duty to stay 
by his general’s side, even when the general was riding to his death. One or two 
people looked instinctively at Greven. 
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'And me too, ot course,' said (ircvcn slowly. 

'Right,' said Curzon harshly. 'Miller, ifll be your duty to reorganize what's 
left of the Corps. We can still go down lighting.' 

'Yes, sir.' 

'Two minutes, Follctl,' said CXir/on, and under the gaze ot every eye he 
strode across the room and through the green baize doors into his quarters 

Mason was running round like a squirrel in a cage, packing his officer’s 
things. 

'Get my sword,' snapped (.hirzon. 

'Your sword, sir?' 

'Yes, you look' 

While Mason plunged in search ol the sword into the roiled valise, Curzon 
wrenched open the silver photograph Irame upon the wall. I le siulied Emily's 
photograph into the breast ol his tunic. 

'Here it is, sir,' said Masem, 

Curzon slipped the sword into the trog ol his Sam Ih’owne. d here was stilla 
queer military pleasure to be Icmnd in the tap ol the sheai h against his left boot. 
Mason was talking some loolishness or other, but Ciir/xm did not stop to 
listen. He walked out to the Ironi ol the house, where among the motor 
vehicles Greven and hollett were on horseback and a groom was holding his 
own horse. Curzon swung himscH up into ins saddle. 'The horse was lull of oats 
and insufficiently exercised lately, besides being inlected by the excitement 
and bustle. He plunged madly as (hirzon's right loot louiid the stirrup. 
Curzon brought the brute back to the level with the cruel use ol the curb, and 
swung his head round towards the gate, d'hen he dashed out to the road, with 
Greven and b’olletl claiteriiig wildly behind him. 

1 he road was crowded with evidence ol a deleal. '1 ransporl ol all sorts, 
ambulances, walking wounded, were all pouring down it with the one 
intention of escaping capture. Puzzled soldiers stared at the three red-tabbed 
officers, magnificently mounted, who were galloping so madly over the 
clattering pave towards the enemy. Par ahead Curzon ct^uld hear the roar of 
the guns as the Ninety-first 1 ought its last battle. 1 1 is throat was dry although 
he swallowed repeatedly, d'here was no thought in his head as he abandoned 
himself to the smooth rhythm ol his galloping horse. Suddenly a Hash ol colour 
penetrated into his consciousness, 'i’here was a grt)Lip t)j unwounded soldiers 
on the road, and the little squares on their sleeves showed that they belonged to 
the Ninety-first. He pulled up his horse and turned upon them. 

'What the hell arc you doing here?' he demanded. 

'We ain't got no officer, sir,' said one. 

1 hey were stragglers escaped by a miracle Irom the shattered left wing of 
their division. 

D you need an officer to show you how to do your duty? Turn back at once. 
Follett, bring them on with you. I expect you'll find others up the road.’ 

Curzon wheeled his lathered horse round again and dashed on, only Greven 
followed him now. 1 hey approached the cross-roads where a rcd-capped 
military policeman was still directing traffic. An officer there was trying to sort 
out the able-bodied from the others. 

'AhP said Curzon. 
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At that very moment a German battery tour miles away opened tire. I'hey 
were shooting by the map, and they made extraordinarily good practice as they 
sought for the vital spots in the enemy’s rear. Shells came shrieking down out 
ot the blue and burst full upon the cross-roads, and Curzon was hit both by a 
tiying fragment ot red-hot steel and by a jagged lump ot pave. His right leg was 
shattered, and his horse was killed. 

Greven saved Curzon's lite-or at least always thought he did, although the 
credit ought really to be given to the two lightly wounded R.A.M.C. men who 
came to the rescue, and put on bandages and tourniquets, and stopped a 
passing lorry by the authority ot Greven’s red tabs, and hoisted Curzon in. 

Pain came almost at once. No torment the Inquisition devised could equal 
the agony Curzon knew as the lorry heaved and pitched over the uneven road, 
jolting his mangled leg so that the Iragments of bone grated together. Soon he 
was groaning, with the sweat running over his chalk-white tace, and when they 
reached the hospital he was crying out loud, a mere shattered fragment of a 
man despite his crossed swords and baton and crown, and his red tabs and his 
silly sword. 

I'hey had drugged him and they operated upon him, and they operated 
again and again, so that he lay tor months in a muddle ol pain and drugs while 
England tought with her back to the wall and closed by a miracle the gap which 
had been torn in her line at Saint-Quentin. 

While he lay bathed in waves ol agony, or inert under the drugs, he was 
sometimes conscious of Emily’s presence beside him, and sometimes Emily 
was crying quietly, just as she had done at that revue he took her to on the last 
night of his last leave alter Paschendaclc and someone sang ‘Roses of Picardy’. 
It was a long time belore he was sure enough ol this solid world again to put out 
his hand to her. 

And now Lieutenant-General Sir Herbert Curzon and his wife, Lady 
Emily, are frequently to be seen on the promenade at Bournemouth, he in his 
bathchair with a plaid rug, she in tweed striding behind. He smiles his old- 
maidish smile at his Iricnds, and his friends are pleased with that distinction, 
although he plays such bad bridge and is a little inclined to irascibility when 
the east wind blows. 
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Although it was mid-afternoon it was nearly as dark as a summer night. The 
ship swayed uneasily at her anchor as the wind howled round her, the rigging 
giving out musical tones, from the deep bass of the shrouds to the high treble of 
the running rigging. Already the snow was thick enough on her to blur the 
outlines of the objects on the deck. On its forward side the square base of the 
binnacle was now a rounded mound; the flemished coils of the falls were now 
merely white cylinders. The officer of the watch stood shivering in the little 
shelter offered by the mizzen mast bitts, and forward across the snow-covered 
deck a few unhappy hands crouched vainly seeking shelter under the high 
bulwarks. 

The two officers who emerged upon the quarterdeck held their hats on to 
their heads against the shrieking wind. The shorter, slighter one turned up the 
collar of his heavy coat, and attempted instinctively to pull the front of it 
tighter across his chest to keep out the penetrating air. As he spoke in the grey 
darkness he had to raise his voice to make himself heard, despite the 
confldential nature of what he was saying. 

‘It’s your best chance, Peabody.’ 

The other turned about, and stood to windward with the snow driving into 
his face before he answered with a single word. 

‘Aye,’ he said. 

‘The glass is still dropping. But it can’t go much lower,’ went on the other. It 
seemed as if he were talking for the purpose of encouraging himself, not the 
man he was speaking to. ‘The west wind’ll veer nor’ -easterly to-morrow, but 
by that time you’ll have weathered Montauk, please God.’ 

‘Please God,’ echoed Peabody-but it was more like a prayer, in the tone he 
employed, than the other man’s speech. 

‘Well, good-bye, then. The best of good fortune. Captain Peabody.’ 

The two men shook hands in their heavy furred gloves. Peabody raised his 
voice against the storm-it was a penetrant voice, nasal yet with a tenor musical 
tone which somehow made it more readily audible against the wind. 

‘Call the Commodore’s gig. Pipe the side for the Commodore,’ he said. 

‘Compliments in this weather?’ asked the Commodore, a little surprised, 
but Peabody gave him no explanation. He was not going to allow a blizzard to 
interfere with the decent and proper routine of his ship. 

The flgures huddling for shelter under the bulwark came to life and scuttled 
across the deck and down into the gig. Other figures, black against the snowy 
deck, came swarming up from below. It was strange and unnatural that their 
feet made no sound on the deck. They were like ghosts in their noiselessness, 
treading the thick carpet of snow. Not even the marines, in their heavy shoes. 
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made any sound. PVchly the pipes ol'the hi^atswain’s mates twittered in the 
shrieking wind as the <A»mitUHkn‘e went <wer the side down into his waiting 
gig. Peabody watched him down into the h<mt. saw^ the hewman cast off the 
painter, and then turned back to face the wiiui again. 

‘Man the capstan, there!' he shoiitetl. 'Mr I iubhard, fore and main topmast 
staysails. 'Three reef's in tiie to[>s'Is, ready to sheet home,’ 

He stiHKi with his hands behind him, facing intt^ tlte bitter wind, and making 
no attempt whatever to shelter from it. ln»rward he could just hear the voice of 
the boatswain as he gave the word to the men at the capstan bars. Then he 
heard the clank-clank of the capstan; it was turning siowly«-very slowly. Itwas 
hard work to drag the big frigate up to the ancluu* against that wind. There 
were men aloft, t<H>; their movements disturlwd the snow banked against the 
rigging, and it was drifting astern in big puffs visible through the snow. 
Another unexpected noise pu/y.lcii Peabody for a moment -dt was the crackling 
of the frozen canvas as it was unrolled. And the frozen ropes crackled, too, like 
a whole succession of pistol shots, as they ran through the sheaves. Little 
lumps of ice stripped from them came raining tiown about him, whirled aft by 
the wind. 

Peabody looked ewer the starboard quarter. Somewhere in that murk and 
darkness was the Long Island shore, and Willet’s Point, too near to be 
pleasant, he knew, although invisible, (hi the larboard bow, equally invisible, 
lay 'Throg's Neck. It was only the proteeiuui of the guns of b’ort I'ottcnand 
Fort Schuyler on these two points which had enabled him to bring his ship 
thus far in peace. Hcytmd them the British Navy cruised unchallenged over the 
length and breadth of 1 *ong Island Sound, yet the watch over the Narrows was 
stricter still, so strict that in his considered judgement it had been better to 
make the attempt to reach the open sea by this hack dtior to New York. Were it 
not for the land batteries the I ludson and I lell ( Jate would be at the mercy of 
the British squadrons, just as Long Island Sound was. I lardy-the captain who 
had kissed the dying Nelson in the cockpit of the Victory at Trafalgar-lorded 
it off New London in the RamillieSj burning fishing boats and capturing 
coasters, and keeping Decatur and Jones blockaded in the port. Peabody 
thought of the starving seamen and dockyard hands who begged their bread on 
the waterfronts of New York and Baltimore, of the ruined businesses and the 
disrupted national economy. Hardy and his brother captains were strangling 
the Union slowly but certainly. Whether the Delaware would help to break 
their stranglehold in the slightest was more than he could say. He could only 
carry out his orders, interpreting them as best he could towards that end. If 
necessary, he could die. 

The gale bore back the boatswain’s hail from forward. 

‘Straight up and down, sirP 

‘Heave away!’ shouted Peabody. ‘Sheet home, Mr Hubbard.’ 

There were two quartermasters at the wheel beside him; the spokes turned 
in their hands as the Delaware gathered sternway. The canvas slatted wildly as 
the yards were braced round. 

‘Hard a-starboard,’ said Peabody. 

The Delaware hesitated and trembled. Her sails filled with a loud report, 
and Peabody felt the movement of the deck under his feet as the Delaware lost 
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her sternway and began to move forward. She was heeling now as the treble- 
reefed topsails caught the wind. So thickly was the snow driving that it was 
impossible to see what was happening. Peabody had to rely on his other senses, 
on the feel of the ship, on his long-trained instincts, to draw his conclusions 
about what she was doing. 

‘Keep her to the wind,’ he said to the quartermasters. They, too, would have 
only their long experience to help them in their task. Only by the feel of the 
wind in their faces, and by the sound of the sails if they steered too close to the 
wind, could they tell whether they were obeying their orders or not. 

Under the pressure of the wind upon her scanty canvas the Delaware was 
moving forward precipitately through the water. The surface was rough 
enough to give her a distinct motion, and the sound of her bows crashing 
through the waves was audible through the noise of the wind. She was lying far 
over with the pressure of the wind, despite the fact that her top-gallant masts 
had been sent down; she was behaving like a blood horse in the hands of 
incompetent stable boys. No one save a madman or a blockaded captain would 
dream of taking a ship to sea in conditions like this, with a treacherous shore 
under her lee and snow so thick that it was hard to see a dozen fathoms away. 
But it was only in conditions like this that the Delaware stood any chance of - 
evading the attention of Hardy and his watchdogs. She might as well, reflected 
Peabody bitterly, be piled up on the Long Island shore as lying rotting at 
Brooklyn. 

He bent over the lighted binnacle, and studied the compass, and then turned 
his face back towards the snow while he made his calculations. His mind 
worked slowly but with infinite tenacity, and he had no need of paper and 
pencil as he moved mentally from point to point of the course he had in mind. 
They would weather Elm Point comfortably, he decided. 

‘Heave the log every glass, Mr Hubbard,’ he ordered. 

‘Aye aye, sir,’ said Hubbard. Hubbard’s breast and front of his thighs were 
white with snow as he turned to acknowledge the order; glancing down, 
Peabody saw that his own clothes were similarly coated. A master’s mate and a 
hand came aft, trudging through the snow on deck, their foothold precarious 
on that giddy slope. The hand would wet himself thoroughly with the dripping 
long line as he hauled it in again, and the water would freeze in that biting 
wind. It would be an uncomfortable night for him, thought Peabody, but 
discomfort was part of a sailor’s life when necessary. The safety of the ship 
depended on the accurate estimate of her speed and distance travelled. He 
turned to the quartermasters. 

‘Are you cold?’ he asked. 

‘A little, sir,’ said one of them. 

From those tough seamen the two words were the equivalent of a long wail 
of misery from a landsman. Peabody knew they would be numb and stupid 
before long. 

‘Mr Hubbard!’ he said. ‘Relieve these men at the wheel every half-hour.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir,’ said Hubbard, 

Hubbard was marking on the traverse board the speed and course. 

‘What’s the speed?’ 

‘Five knots and a bit more, sir.’ Even when Hubbard was shouting into a 
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gale his voice bore the faint echo of the South (!)arolina which had given him 
birth. 

The Delaware was showing her good points, doing five knots close-hauled 
under staysails and close-reefed topsails alonc-lhc i^altimore shipwrights who 
built her way back in 1 800 had left their impress on the shape of her hull, 
despite the specifications of the Navy Department, h'ivc knots, and it would be 
more when they had weathered Him Point and brought the wind abeam. High 
water at Montauk Point was at two a.m. Peabody stood with the wind 
whistling round him and the snow banking against his chest while he 
continued his calculations. In a blizzard like this he could be fairly certain that 
the British squadron would be blown out to sea; if not, it was so dark that he 
could hope to get through unobserved. In these conditions his ship was in a 
hundred times greater danger from the navigational difficulties than from the 
enemy, and it was only then, as he bitterly realised, that he stood any chance of 
getting to sea at all. 

The relieved quartermasters were stumbling forward now, bent against the 
wind. He could tell from their gait how numb and stiff they were-they had 
been standing with their arms extended, holding the wheel, in an attitude 
which fairly invited the wind to pierce them to the heart. Me would be feeling 
cold himself if he allowed himself to do so, but he would not. He went on 
facing stubbornly into the wind. They must be abreast of 1dm Point by now. 

‘Nor’-east by cast,’ he said to the men at the wheel. 

‘Nor’-east by east, sir,’ they echoed. 

‘Hands to the braces, Mr Hubbard.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

The Delaware steadied herself on her new course, heeling to the wind, 
rolling rather more now, and pitching far less. Peabody had never know the 
Sound to be as rough as this-it was the clearest proof* t)f the violence of the 
blizzard. 

‘Seven and a half knots, sir,’ said Hubbard, marking up the new course and 
speed. 

That was what he had expected. Now they would weather Montauk 
comfortably before dawn. For a few hours he could relax a littlc-rclax as far as 
an American captain could possibly relax when sailing in the heart of his own 
country’s waters in the midst of enemies. 

The wind that was blowing about him from the (Connecticut shore must 
now-he worked out a neat trigonometrical problem in his head-have passed 
just over the farm where he was born and spent his childhood. The memory 
made him shiver a little, although the blizzard did not. It was not often that 
those memories came back to him, except in nightmares. Against his will they 
forced themselves into his mind as he stood staring into the darkness. It was 
not the poverty, or the hunger, or the winter cold, which he hated to 
remember, although they had been poignant enough at the time. The bare 
bones of that farm had stuck through the skin and the soil, and no one could 
have hoped to gain more than the barest living from it. There was nothing 
hateful now about the memory of poverty. But the other memories made him 
shudder again. That tall, gaunt father of his, with the yellow beard and the 
blazing blue eyes-he winced a little in the darkness at the vivid mental picture. 
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The bottle beside him and the Bible in tront oi him, and the turious texts 
foaming out ol his mouth, drunk with rum and the Old I'estamcnt-that was 
one way in wd'iich he could remember his lather. And then another memory, 
insidiously creeping into his mind, ot his father lurching across the room, still 
mouthing texts, and unbuckling the heavy belt Irom his waist; lurching across 
the room to where a terrilied little boy stood cornered, reaching tor him with a 
huge calloused hand, dragging him away Irom the sheltering walls. How that 
little boy had screamed under that searing bell! d'hat little boy was now 
Captain Josiah Peabody, ol the Irigate Delaware. 

ITosc memories had him on their treadmill now, there was no escape from 
them. I'here was his mother, dark and beautilul-he had thought her 
beautilul-who used to take him into her arms and rock with him and pet him; 
as a big baby, belore he became a little boy, he could remember the bliss of 
those embraces. Then alter that he knew that her step was uncertain, that her 
laugh w'as too loud and misplaced. He knew the reason for her red cheeks and 
staring, foolish gaze. Alter that he shrank Irom his mother’s drunken caresses 
just as he shrank from his lather’s clutches~they sickened him equally as 
much. He remembered the nausea which overtook him when he smelt her 
breath as her soli arms closed about him. 

I'hen Uncle Josiah, lor whom he w^as named, had come to the farm, very 
extraordinary in his appearance to the little boy, with his hair tied into a neat 
queue, and a laced neckcloth and gloves and riding boots. Uncle Josiah had 
taken him aw'ay- Uncle Josiah was an elegant gentleman, strangely enough; his 
nephew could guess that queer things had happened to Uncle Josiah during 
the past lew years. Uncle Josiah had a lace handkerchief which wafted the 
perfumes ol Paradise about the room when he applied it delicately to his nose; 
apparently he was a wealthy man, and the source ol his wealth, unbelievable as 
it might be, was somehow connected with a war which had begun the other 
side of the ocean. 

He was engaged in the most multifarious businesses, obviously, seeing that 
he received as many as six letters a day at one of the taverns when they stopped 
on their way to New York. He had friends, too. A mere word from him to one 
of those friends made young Josiah a boy in the Coastguard Service, where the 
beatings were not nearly as severe and where the nightmares of a loving mother 
gradually ceased in intensity. 'Pherc was the fresh, clean wind of the sea to 
blow about him, and the boys who berthed with him were not weakly 
malicious, as had been his younger brothers and sisters. And the cities he 
visitc'd were vast and intoxicaling, I'rom Portsmouth down to Charleston; and 
somehow the lessons which the master-commandant of the cutter taught him 
had a peculiar, delicious charm-algebra, when he was introduced to it, gave 
him pleasure as great as maple syrup or honey had done. 

And then, when his voice had broken and his beard had begun to grow, there 
had come a call for ollicers in the new Federal Navy. Uncle Josiah said another 
word for him to another friend, a word which made his nephew a lieutenant at 
the age of sixteen. It was the last service Uncle Josiah was to do tor him, for 
Uncle Josiah, two months later, paid the penalty of having become a 
gentleman, and died in Baltimore twelve paces from the pistol of another 
gentleman who had been his friend until the sudden disclosure ol a queer 
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‘A Britisher!’ shrieked Murray, quite unnecessarily. 'I'hcre were no United 
States ships of the line. Murray turned away towards the helmsman, and then 
back to his captain for orders, quite unduly excited, 'i’here was nothing to be 
done. The ships were passing rapidly, and I’eabody could be certain that the 
British guns, like his own, were secured by double brcachings. By the time a 
gun could be loaded and run out the ships would be invisible to each other 
again; but Murray did not possess the imperturbability of his captain nor his 
fatalist ability to accept the inevitable. 

Already the two decker was passing rapitlly-a well-thrown stone would 
have landed on her deck. 'I’he glimmering snow with which she was coated 
showed up faintly in the darkness; against the whitened decks Peabody 
thought he could sec the dark forms of her oilicers and crew. 'The poor devils 
were having as miserable a time of it as were his own men; worse, probably. 
Beating about Long Island Sound in a New Lngland blizzard was no child’s 
play, especially in a clumsy, pig-headed ship of the line- Peabody remembered 
how bluff and inelegant had been the bows she hiid presented to him when he 
first caught sight of her. 

Now she was gone, engulfed in the darkness. She might put about in 
pursuit, but it did not matter. At a hundred ytirds the ships were as invisible to 
each other as at a hundred miles, and by the time the two decker could go about 
and settle on her new course she would be a couple of miles at least astern. It 
was even likely that she had not recognised the Delaware as American-there 
were few enough American frigates, and those all st rict ly blockaded. It was one 
of the ironies of history that the last vessel t>ne would expect to sec in Long 
Island Sound was an American frigate. 

But on the other hand, the fact that he had been seen at all decided him to 
take one more risk on his passage to the open sea. It wcmld be high water in 
Plum Gut in two hours from now, four and a half fathoms at least, and with 
this wind blowing probably rather more. I le would head t he Delaware through 
there, and chance all the dangers of Orient Point. Peabody did not think that 
any British battleship would have the nerve to follow him through. 

Peabody studied the compass in the binnacle, and occupied his mind with 
the fresh problem in mental trigonometry as he worked out the conditions 
arising from the changed situation, 

‘Bring her two points farther off the wind,’ he said. 

‘Two points farther off the wind, sir.’ 

Peabody looked aft into the darkness. 'I'he night had most certainly 
swallowed up the British two decker. He wondered whether there were any 
parallel mental processes going on in the British captain’s mind. Whether 
there were or were not he could not tell, and certainly he was not going to stop 
to see. Daylight might perhaps show, and he was quite capable of waiting till 
daylight. 
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Lieutenant George Hubbard was officer of the morning watch. The glass had 
just been turned for the last lime, and seven bells had been duly struck, and 
Hubbard was beginning to look forward to his relief and to wonder whether he 
would find any time for sleep during the day, when his captain loomed up 
beside him. With the cessation of the snow there was enough light now for 
details to be clearly distinguished. 

‘You can wear ship now, Mr Hubbard,’ said Peabody. ‘Course sou’-west by 
south.’ 

‘Sou'-west by south, sir,’ echoed Hubbard. 

‘And take those men out of the chains. We won’t need the lead again.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

‘See that they have something hot to drink.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

The wind had moderated as it veered, but now that they were in the open sea 
they were encountering the full force of the waves. Close hauled, the Delaware 
had been climbing wave after wave, heeling over to them, soaring upward with 
her bowsprit pointing at the sky, and then, as she reached the crest, rolling into 
the wind with her stern heaving upwards in a mad corkscrew roll with the 
spray bursting over her deck. Now she came round before the wind, and her 
motion changed. 'I’herc was not so much feeling of battling with gigantic 
forces; much more was there an uneasy sensation of yielding to them. The 
following sea threw her about as if she had no will of her own. Standing by the 
wheel, Hubbard was conscious of a feeling of relief from the penetrating 
torture of the wind-so, undoubtedly, were the men at the wheel-but the 
feeling was counteracted by a sensation of uneasiness as the Delaware lurched 
along before the big grey-bearded waves which came sweeping after her. 
There was an even chance of her being pooped-Hubbard could tell, by the feel 
of the deck under his feet, how each of those grey mountains in its turn 
blanketed the close-reefed topsails, and robbed the ship of a trifle of her way. 
He could tell it, too, by the way the quartermasters had to saw back and forth at 
the wheel to meet the Delaware's unhappy falling off as each wave passed 
under her counter. If she once broached-to, then good-bye to the Delaware. 

‘Steer small,’ he growled at the quartermasters. 

It was unsafe to run before this wind and sea. A cautious captain would have 
kept the Delaware upon the wind for a while longer, or would even heave-to 
until the sea moderated-provided, that is to say, that a cautious captain would 
have left port at all on such a night, which was quite inconceivable. As first 
lieutenant of the ship, and responsible to his captain for her material welfare, 
Hubbard could never quite reconcile in his mind the jarring claims of military 
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necessity and common sense. He looked with something like dismay about the 
ship in the growing daylight, at the snow which covered her deck, and the ice 
which glittered on her standing rigging. The quarter-deck carronades beside 
him were mere rounded heaps of snow on their forward sides. When the fore- 
noon watch was called he would have to set the hands at work shovelling the 
stuff away-queer work for a sailorman. The tradition of centuries was that the 
first work in the morning was washing down decks, not shovelling snow off them. 

The captain was still prowling about the deck; Hubbard heard him lift up 
his voice in a hail. 

‘Masthead, there! Keep your wits about you.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

The poor devil of a lookout up there was the most uncomfortable man in the 
whole ship, Hubbard supposed, without much sympathy for him. It was 
interesting to note that the captain was apparently a little uneasy still about the 
possible appearance of British ships. Peabody had brilliantly brought the 
Delaware out to sea-the first United Stales ship to run the blockade for six 
months-as Hubbard grudgingly admitted to himself, yet with the open 
Atlantic about him he was still nervous. Hubbard shrugged his shoulders. He 
was glad that it was not his responsibility. 

Here came that pesky young brother of the captain’s. During the four weeks 
that the Delaware had lain at Brooklyn, Hubbard had come most heartily to 
dislike the boy. Captain’s clerk, indeed, and he was hardly able to read or 
write! It was a pity that the Delaware'"^ midshipmen were all young boys. 
Jonathan Peabody was by several years the oldest of the gunroom mess, and in 
physique he was as tough as his elder brother, so that there was small chance of 
his being taught much sense there. He was sly, too; otherwise, as Hubbard was 
well aware, he would never have contrived for four weeks to avoid trouble in a 
ship whose First Lieutenant was anxious to make trouble for him. 

‘Take off your hat to the quarterdeck, you young cub,’ snapped Hubbard. 

‘Aye aye, sir,’ said Jonathan Peabody, and obeyed instantly. Yet there was a 
touch of elaboration about his gesture which conveyed exactly enough 
contempt both for the ceremony and for the Mrst Lieutenant to annoy the 
latter intensely, and yet too little to make him liable to punishment under the 
Naval Regulations issued by command of the President of the United States of 
America-not even under that all-embracing regulation which decided that ‘all 
other faults disorders and misdemeanours not herein mentioned shall be 
punished according to the laws and customs in such cases at sea.’ The young 
cub flaunted his excellent clothes with a swagger which smacked of insolence, 
clothes which, as Hubbard knew, his captain had brought for him only four 
weeks ago. Until then Jonathan Peabody had been a barefooted follower of the 
plough, and presumably the furtive Lothario of some Connecticut village. 
Hubbard disliked him quite as much as he admired his grim elder brother; 
possibly the dislike and the admiration had some bearing on each other. 

There came a yell from the maintopmast crosstrees. 

‘Sail, ho! Sail to wind’ard, sir.’ 

The captain appeared from nowhere upon the quarterdeck, leaping on the 
weather rail, and staring over the heaving sea into the wind over the quarter. 
Apparently he could see nothing from there, for he hailed the masthead again. 
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‘What d’ye make of her?’ 

‘She’s a ship, sir, under tops’ls. Same course as us, sir, or pretty nigh.’ 

The captain took Hubbard’s glass and swung himself into the mizzen 
rigging, running up the ratlines with the quite surprising agility of a big man. 
He was back again on deck shortly after, sliding down the backstay despite the 
handicap of his heavy clothing. Hubbard was not used to captains as athletic as 
that. The captain’s hard face was set like a stone mask. 

‘That’s the two decker we passed last night, Mr Hubbard,’ he said. ‘Turn up 
the hands. I’ll have a reef out of those tops’ls, if you please. Set the jib and 
mizzen stays’l, too.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

All hands came pouring on deck as Hubbard shouted his orders, while 
Peabody walked aft to the taffrail and stared astern. The fresh canvas as it was 
spread crackled loudly behind him, and the Delaware plunged madly under 
the increased pressure. Peabody swung round to watch his ship’s behaviour. 
In a full gale like this he was exposing more canvas than he should do in 
prudence. There was a risk that something might give way, that some portion 
of the rigging might part- leaving out of all account the possibility that he 
might run the Delaware bodily under. But if he did not take that risk the 
British ship would overhaul him. It was only under present conditions that a 
British ship of the line stood any chance in a race with an American frigate. 
The bigger ship, with her immensely strong gear, could make more sail than he 
dared, and her bluff bows and lofty freeboard which made her so clumsy on a 
wind were a huge advantage when running before a gale on a rough sea. By 
ensuring her appearance nearly dead to windward Providence had secured all 
these advantages for the British ship. But then, on the other hand, if she had 
appeared to leeward, although the Delaware could escape from her easily 
enough close-hauled, close-hauled she would be headed back for Montauk 
Point, back to the confinement of blockade— possibly straight into the waiting 
arms of the blockading squadron. What Providence took away in one fashion 
she restored in another, keeping an even balance so that a man’s success or 
failure depended entirely on himself, as it should be. 

Hubbard was looking up at the straining topmasts. There was a distinct sign 
of a whip there-they were bending, very slightly, but perceptibly to the naked 
eye. What the strain was upon the backstays and preventer braces could only 
be imagined; the tautness of the rigging had driven the perennial Aeolian 
harping of the wind quite a semitone up the scale. Hubbard turned to meet his 
captain’s eye, and went as far in protest as to open his mouth, and then thought 
better of it, and shut his mouth and resumed his pacing of the deck, where the 
hands were at work shovelling away the snow. Peabody watched the antics of 
his ship for a moment longer, noting how low she lay in the water when the 
pressure of the wind forced her downwards in certain combinations of waves, 
noticing how the water boiled away from her bows, and then turned back to 
stare over the taffrail again. The Delaware rose upon a wave, heaving up her 
stern above the mad flurry of grey water, climbing higher and higher as she 
pitched, and in the very instant of her stern’s highest ascent Peabody saw, far 
astern, on the very limit of the grey horizon, a tiny square of white. It was gone 
in a flash as the Delaware plunged down the farther slope, but Peabody knew it 
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for what it was-thc lorctopsail ol the British ship hoisted above the horizon for 
a moment. He had seen that foretopsail lor a nionieni tlie night before; he had 
stared at it through his glass for two full minutes this morning, and he would 
recognise it again at any time in any part ol the world. The sight of it from the 
deck meant that it was nearer, that his pursuer was over-hauling him. 

'Set the mizzen tops'l, Mr I lubbard, with two reels.' 

‘Aye aye, sir." 

‘Have the relieving tackles manned, il you please.' 

‘Aye aye, sir.' 

‘Mr Crane, lake charge of them.' 

‘Aye aye, sir.' 

Peabody had noticed the dilficulty (he quartermasters had in ln)lding the 
Dclazuare on her course with the Ibllowing sea“-il was partly to help them that 
he had had the jib set. Now the pressure of the big mizzen tt^'jsail would add to 
their difficulties, countering the steadying elleet td the headsails. Six men 
below at the relieving tackles, applied direet {o t he tiller rojK^s, would not only 
be of assistance in turning the rudder, but would also damp down the rudder's 
sudden movements. And Mr ('rane, the sailing master, with his lifetime of 
expericnce-he had comniandetl in twenty voyages io the I.evant out of 
Boston-would be the best man for the dillieult task ol correlating the work of 
wheel and relieving tackles; standing on the grating with his eyes on wheel and 
sails and sea, he would shout his warnings down to the tiller ropes. 

Peabody watched warily as the mizzen topsail wtis sheeted home. The 
Delaware reacted to the added pressure instantly. 'There was nothing light or 
graceful about her movements now. She was crashing from wave io wave like a 
rock down a hillside, liven with the wind well abaft the beam as it was she was 
leaning over to it, the while loam creaming along her lee side to join her boiling 
wake. 

‘Mr Murray, go aloft, and keep your eye on the strange sail.' 

‘Aye aye, sir.' 

Peabody looked aft again, and ui one ol the I)vlanHnv\ extravagant plunges 
he once more caught that Heeling glimpse of the British topsail above the 
horizon. He did not need Murray's hail from above. 

‘Deck, there! If you please, sir, I think she's nearer.' 

Peabody’s expression did not change. 'I’he Dchnvurc was showing all the 
canvas she could possibly carry, and he had dtmc all he could for the moment. 
If the wind would only drop a little, or the sea moderate, she wcaild walk away 
from that tub or two decker. If not, it would only be by the aid of special 
measures that she would be able to escape, and i hose measures, which involved 
considerable sacrifice, he would not take until the necessity was proved. 

‘Why don't we fight her, Jos?' asked Jonaihan-when the crew were at 
quarters his station was on the quarterdeck at the captain’s orders, so that he 
was in his right place, but Josiah wondered sadly how long it would take the 
boy to learn the other details of naval lilc. 

‘You must take your hat ofi' when you speak to me, Jonathan,' he said, ‘and 
you call me “sir," and you take your hand out of your pocket , too,' he repeated 
patiently~he had said it all before. 

‘Sorry, Jos-I mean sir,' said Jonathan, lifting his hat with the hand from 
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his pocket. ^Bui why don't we light licr?' 

He jerked his thumb over the lallrail to indieiile the pursuing enemy. 

‘Because she’s twice as strong as we are,' saitl Jiisiah. ^\nd with this sea 
running she’s three times as strong “ we could never open our maindeck ports. 
And besides — ’ 

Josiah checked himself. Anxious though he was lor Jonathan to learn, this 
was not the time for a long disquisiti(»n on tactics and strategy. 'The tw'o decker 
had twice the guns the Ih'hnvurc had, and some of them heavier than the 
Delawares heaviest. She had scantlings twice as thick, tt^o-half the l)cla%Lwc\ 
shot would never pierce her sides. I lowever heavy a sea was running she would 
always be able to work her upper-deck guns as well as her quarterdeck and 
forecastle carronades, and her clumsy bulk made her a far steadier gun 
platform, too. h’rom a tactical point ol’ view it wiuild be madness to fight her; 
and from a strategical t^oint id' view it Winild be wm'se than that. Here he was 
on the point of escaping inti) the i)pen sea. (hice let him get free, and he would 
exhaust Hngland’s strength I'ar mtire elfectively than by any battle w'ith a ship 
of the line. He ci)uld harass her (leet ol' merchantmen Si) that twenty frigates 
each as big as the Dchvtcurc would be engaged in convoy duty. I le could be here 
to-day and there ti)-morri)w, threatening a dir/eii places at once, d'he brigs and 
the sloops with which luigland guarded her convoys fn)m the privateers would 
be useless against a piiwcrful Irigatc. If anything etiuld force Imgland into 
peace it would be the sort of pressure the Dc/umn’c Ci)uld apply. I'here was 
nothing whatever to be gained by an immediate encounter with a superior 
force-such an encounter could i)nly end in his having to put back fi)r repairs 
and submitting once mi)re to blockade. 

Josiah felt all this strongly. 'To think strategically was as much part of his 
ordinary processes as breathing was; but he was not a man of words-it was not 
easy lor him to put these ideas into phrases which could be readily understood, 
and he knew it, although he was not conscious of the tUher disadvantage under 
which he laboured; that of being a man of wildcat lighting blood forced to play 
a cautious part. Hut at the same lime some explanation must be made to 
Jonathan, so that the boy W'ould appreciate what was going on. He fell back on 
a more homely argument. 

‘I'hat fellow there,' he said, with his thumb repeating Jonathan's gesture, 
‘wants us to light him. Nothing would please him better than to sec us heave to 
an wait for him It) come up, I .ook how he's cracking on to overtake us. D'ye see 
any sense in doing what your enemy wants you to do?' 

‘P’raps not,' said Jonathan. 

Josiah was glad to gel even this grudging agreement, for Jonathan’s good 
opinion meant much to him. I le had grown fond of the youngest brother of his, 
whom he had never known before. His first action on his promotion to captain 
and appointment to the Delaware had been to use his one bit of patronage in 
the boy's favour, and nominate him as his clerk; to his mind it was a way of 
repaying Providence for Uncle Josiah's kindnesses to himself, and buying 
clothes for the boy and introducing him to naval life had somehow endeared 
the boy to him. 

The Delaware was leaping and lurching under his feet, and he could hear 
Crane beside the wheel shouting instructions through the grating to the men at 
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the relieving tackles. He looked up at the straining rigging but the Navy Yard 
at Brooklyn had done its work well. He looked aft. It was not on rare occasions 
now, but every time that the Delaware heaved her stern over a wave, that he 
could see that ominous little square of white on the horizon. The two decker 
was still overtaking them, despite the aid of the mizzen topsail and the shaken 
out reefs. He could set no more canvas-the Delaware would not bear another 
stitch without driving bodily under. lie thought about knocking out the 
wedges in the steps of the masts to give the masts more play; sluggish sailors 
often benefited by that, but the Delaware would not. During the four weeks 
she was lying in the East River he had seen to it personally that everything had 
been done to give her every inch of speed. She was trimmed exactly right, he 
knew. 

But she was low in the water. He had crammed her with all the stores she 
would hold before setting out in his determination to make her as independent 
as possible. There were six months stores on board. 'Fhere were fifty tons of 
shot, and twenty of powder. 'Fherc were fifteen tons of water-he could relieve 
the Delaware of that fifteen tons in a few minutes by merely starting the hogs- 
heads and.sctting the hands to work at the pumps. On the spar deck there were 
eighteen carronades weighing a ton and a half each, and it would not be difficult 
with tackles to heave them over the side. Hut powder and shot, guns and 
drinking water were what gave the Delaware her usefulness in war. Without 
them he would be forced into port as surely as if he had been crippled in action. 

‘Mr Hubbard!’ 

‘Sir!’ 

‘Rig the tackles. I want the longboat and cutter hove overside.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

Longboat and cutter were on chocks amidships. Whips had to be rove at the 
fore and main yardarms at either side, and Peabody watched four hands 
running out along the yards to do so, bending to their work perched fifty feet 
up above the tormented sea. If any man of them lost his hold, that man was 
dead as surely as if he had been shot-thc Delaware would not stop to pick him 
up even if he survived the fall into the icy sea. But the lines were passed 
without accident, and fifty men tailed on to them under the direction of Mr 
Rodgers, the boatswain. Tackles and boats were his particular province; even 
when the boats were being thrown away it was his duty to attend to the matter 
at the First Lieutenant’s orders. At the last moment there was a hitch-young 
Midshipman Wallingford came running aft to his captain. 

‘What about the hogs, sir?’ he asked breathlessly. ‘And the chickens? Are 
they to go overside, too?’ 

‘I’ll give Mr Rodgers one minute to get them out,’ said Peabody hastily. 

Hogs and chickens lived in the longboat and cutter; they were the only 
source of fresh meat on board, and important in consequence. Peabody was 
annoyed with himself for having forgotten about them, with having let his 
head get full of advanced warlike ideas to the exclusion of matters like hogs and 
chickens. He watched the livestock being herded aft to where a temporary pen 
was hurriedly designed among the spare spars. The longboat rose, cradled in 
its sling, and hung half a dozen feet above the deck. Then the men began to 
heave in on the leeside tackles, and let go on the weather side, and the longboat 
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slowly swung towards the Icesidc hulw'arks. The Delaware felt the very 
considerable transference of weight, listing in a manner which was a trifle 
dangerous in that gale. Hut the business was ticklish enough, for she still rolled 
and plunged, and the vast deadweight of the longboat swung about madly as 
far as the four suspensory ropes allowed. Peabody walked slowly forward; he 
had no intention of interfering with Rt)dgers's execution of his task- Rodgers’s 
technical knowledge probably matched his own-but instinct drew him there. 

Rodgers kn^ked warily to windward, and studied the send of the sea, 
watching for his moment. 

‘•Heave!’ he shouted to the leeside men. 

The longboat went out with a run, hanging IVom the lee yardarms 
exclusively while the Delaware listed more sharply still. 

'Let go,’ shouted Rodgers to the men at the lee main yardarm tackles. When 
they were let go the bcuil would hang vertically down in the slings until she slid 
down out of them, and the men obeyed pnmiptly enough. Hut the line ran only 
for a second in the sheaves and then jammed, d'he longboat hung at too small 
an angle to slide out ol‘ the slings, and remained dangling from the yardarms, 
imperilling the very life oi the ship. 

'God damn the thing to hell,’ said Rodgers. 

A couple of hands sprang into the rigging with the idea of getting out to the 
block and clearing it. 

'Let go, there, you men!’ roared Peabody suddenly at the men holding the 
lee fore yardarm line. With a start of surprise they did so. The other end of the 
boat fell; she tipped up more and more, and then fell from the slings into the 
sea while the Delaware righted herself. Rodgers had been caught off his guard 
by the jammed line. 1 le had been intending all along to drop the longboat stern 
first, and did not possess the flexibility of mind to reverse his plans instantly 
when the hitch came. 

'Let’s see that line!’ he said irritably, 'Who made this long splice? God damn 
it, any soldier could make a better long splice than this. I’ll find out if it takes 
me a month o’ Sundays.’ 

'Get the cutter overside, Mr Rodgers,’ interrupted Peabody. 

He walked alt again; the incident had made little impression on him save to 
confirm to him his already formed estimate of Rodgers’s capacity. The gig 
which had been nested in the cutter was swayed out and deposited on the 
chocks of the longboat, and the cutter next rose in its slings from the 
Delaware's deck, traversed slowly across to leeward, and then fell into the sea. 
Peabody watched it as it went astern, broken backed and full of water, white 
among the grey of the waves, a depressing sight, and he turned back again to 
study the Delaware's behaviour now that she was relieved of six tons of dead- 
weight. Peabody was not of the type to feel easy optimism. He approached the 
problem ready to see no appreciable difference, and yet, despite this discount- 
ing, he was forced to admit that the Delaware was moving a tiny bit more 
easily-the tiniest, tiniest bit. In that rough water it would give the Delaware no 
added speed, but it was the most he could do to ease her in her labours and still 
retain her efficiency. 'I’ho deadweight had been taken from the point where it 
had most effect on the ship’s behaviour-from the upper deck and forward. He 
glanced astern, and saw the fateful topsail on the horizon again. 
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"rhe wind was still howling round his cars-il certainly ought to moderate 
soon, now that the glass had begun to move upm'ard. Hut there was no sign of it 
at present. On the contrary-or he was misiaken-those topmasts were 
whipping badly. He was conscious as he stood that the w^ind had increased, and 
he felt in his bones that it was going to increase lurther. It was natural in a 
storm like this-he had seen the phenomenon a hundred times, l^hc dying 
flurries of a storm were often more intense than anything that had preceded it. 
He felt a sudden wave of bitterness surge up within him. 11 he had to shorten 
sail the tw^o decker would come romping up to him, and the vt)yage of the 
Delaware would come to an end. I'his was his first command, and he had been 
at sea less than twenty-four hours. 'The Hurry ol the gale might last no more 
than half an hour, and the wind might die away to a gentle bree/e, but that half 
hour would be enough to do his business lor him. Crod-he w'as on the point of 
stupid blasphemy when he mastered himscll sternly. 

A big grey wave hit the Delaware a shuddering blow, and she lurched 
uncertainly as the water creamed over the spar deck. 'The high-pitched note of 
the wind in the rigging screamed a warning ti^ him, and I lubbard W’as looking 
round at him anxiously lor orders. 

'Get the mi'/y.en tops’l in, Mr 1 lubbard,' said Peabody. 'And the jib.' 

A dismasted ship would be ol less use than a ship still under control, even if a 
two decker were overhauling her. Tlie hands raced alolt, shullling along the 
footropes of the mixzen topsail yard, and bending forward over the yard to 
wrestle with the obstinate canvas. 'The wind shrieked dowm at them all the 
harder-il was in the very nick of time that they had shortened sail, and there 
was a grim satisfaction in that. H’he men tH)ured dtwvn the shrouds again, and 
one of them alter he had leaped to the deck paused for a moment to examine his 
right forefinger. 'I'he nail had been lorn almost completely olf, and was 
hanging by a shred from the bloody fingcrl ip-some sudden jerk of the mad 
canvas aloft had done that for him. 1 le look the dangling nail betw^een his teeth 
and jerked it off, spat out the nail and shook the blood Irom his hand and then 
ran forward after his iellows without a tremor. 'I’hc crew was U)ugh enough, 
thought Peabody grimly. 

Murray was beside him, descended from his chilly post aloft. 

'She's coming down on us last, sir,' he said. I le had a notable tendency to 
gesticulate with his hands when he spoke. 

Hubbard w^as at his captain's other shoulder now, tall and saturnine, a 
master of his profession, and yet in this unhappy moment I'eeling the need for 
company and conversation. 

'Those damned two deckers,' he said. ''They need a gale of wind to move 
'em, and that one has it. Standing rigging like chain cable, sir, and canvas as 
thick as this pea-jacket of mine.' 

I'he two of them looked sidelong at their captain, in need of reassurance. 
Hubbard was older than Peabody, Murray hardly younger, and yet he felt 
paternal towards them. 

'D'you think he went through Plum Gut, sir?' asked Murray. 

'No doubt about it,' said Hubbard, but Murray still looked to his captain tor 
confirmation. 

'Yes,' said Peabody. 
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The implications were manifold. A captain who had the nerve to take a two 
decker through Plum C lut had nerve enough for anything else whatever, and 
he had brains as well, and the ability to use them. 

‘They’ve had two years to learn in,’ said Hubbard, his thin lips twisted into a 
bitter smile, h’or two years British ships had been studying American waters at 
first hand. 

The wind shrieked dewn upon them with renewed force. The Delaware was 
labouring frightfully in the waves; even on deck, and despite the noise of the 
wind, they could hear the groans of the woodwork as she writhed in their grip. 

‘If you were down below, sir,’ said Murray, ‘and he wasn’t behind us. I’d 
send down to you for permission to heave-to, sir.’ 

‘And I’d give it,’ said Peabody. He could smile at that, just as he could 
always smile in the midst of a struggle. 

‘Can we lighten the ship any more, sir?’ asked Hubbard, with the extreme 
deference necessary at a moment when he might be suspected of oflFering 
advice to his captain. 

‘No,’ said Peabody. Pitching the spar-deck carronadcs overside might ease 
her a little, but would give her no increase in speed in this rough water-only in 
smooth water with a faint wind would decrease in draft benefit them there, and 
he had already flung overboard the only weights which were not essential to 
the Delaware*^ efficiency as a fighting force. I’hc nod which Hubbard gave 
indicated his agreement with Peabody’s unvoiced argument, and as if with one 
mind they turned to look back at the two decker. Something more than her 
topsails were in sight now-as the Delaware rose on a wave they could catch a 
glimpse of her black hull lifting menacingly above the horizon. 

‘She’ll be within gunshot soon,’ said Murray with despair in his voice, and 
Peabody looked at him searchingly. He wanted no cowards in his ship, nor 
men who would not fight a losing battle to the end. Yet Murray had come to 
him with the Commodore’s enthusiastic recommendation, as the man who, in 
command of a gunboat flotilla in the Rappahannock had beaten off the boats of 
the British fleet in the Chesapeake. 

‘Yes,’ said Peabody. ‘And I want these two twelve pounders cleared for 
action. Rig double tackles on them, Mr Murray, if you please, so that they 
won’t come adrift.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir,’ said Murray. Peabody could see the change in him now that he 
had something to do-so that was the kind of man he was. Peabody had no 
definite labels for human beings, and no vocabulary with which to express his 
thoughts about them, but he could estimate a character pretty closely. 

The Delaware*^ spar deck carried eighteen thirty-two pounder carronades, 
nine a side, but forward and aft at the end of each row was mounted a long 
twelve pounder. The Commodore at the Navy Yard had argued with Peabody 
about those long guns, pointing out how carronades instead would give the 
ship an additional forty pounds of broadside, but Peabody had been sure of 
what he wanted. On this raiding voyage he would either be running away or 
pursuing, and he wanted long guns on her upper deck to aid him in either of 
those tasks. He had even had the aftermost and foremost ports enlarged so as to 
allow these long guns to be trained fully round. 

‘By George, sir!’ said Hubbard suddenly, as he watched the work. Do you 
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remember what the Commodore said about these guns? You were right, sir. 
You were right.’ 

Peabody did not need Flubbard’s approval; he needed no approval save his 
own. 

Murray knew his business. I le brought up a double crew- fourteen mcn~to 
each ot the stern chasers. Cautious, they slacked away the breaehings until the 
gun muzzles were tree from the lintels ol the ports, and even so, with the mad 
leaping of the DcUmarc, they careered up and down in the inch or two of slack 
in the breaehings in a fashion which boded ill il they sht>uld take charge. Ten 
men tailed on to the tackles us the breaehings were slacked away, keeping the 
guns steady against the breaehings. As the ports were opened showers of spray 
came in through them, washing over the deck ankle deep. 'I'he gun captains 
took out the tompions, and tested with the rammers to see that the guns were 
loaded. One of them watched the spray bursting over the gun and shook his 
head. Despite its tarpaulin cover, the flintlock mechanism could not be 
expected to work in those conditions, at least, not until the gun was thoroughly 
hot with use. The powder boys sped U)rward and came running al t again each 
with a long coil ol' slow match in a tub, the ends smouldering and spluttering. 

'Run ’em up, boys!’ said Murray, and the men threw their weight on the 
tackles and ran the guns out. 

'Ready to open lire, sir!’ said Murray, lilting his hat to his captain. 

'She’s beyond cannon shot yet,’ replied Peabody, looking over the grey- 
ticckcd sea, with the wind howling round his ears, d'he tw'o decker was clearly 
in sight now, all the same, leaping and plunging over the mad sea. 'Mr 
Hubbard, hoist the colours, il you please.’ 

The flag went up to the peak and streamed forward in the wind, its eighteen 
stripes rippling wildly. There had been a discussion about that, loo, with the 
Commodore; and Act of Ck)ngress had given the (lag lilieen stars and stripes, 
and yet~as Peabody had seen with his owm eyes- the flag that flew over the Hall 
of Congress bore no more than thirteen, w'hile the (Commodore had 
maintained that there should be a star and a stripe for every stale in the union, 
as Congress had also laid down. It was the (.k)mmodore who had decided upon 
eighteen stripes and stars in the end-Peabody w'ould have prclerred the fifteen 
under which he had sailed into Tripoli harbi)ur. lie wondered il the two 
decker would ever be able to get near enough to count them for herself. 

'You can try a shot now, Mr Murray,' said Peabody. 

The gun captains already had their guns elevated to the last degree. Pach 
snatched a priming quill from a powder bt>y, and thrust il in the vent of his 
gun. I’hcy took their matches in their hands, and peered once more along the 
sights. Then they stood back, watching the ship’s molic>n, and each chose the 
same moment for firing. I’hey waved their hands at the men at the train tackles 
to release their grip, and plunged the lighted matches into the quills. One gun 
hung fire for a moment, the quill sizzling and spluttering, and only exploded 
after the other gun had boomed out and recoiled to the limit ol" the breaehings. 
The wind whirled the smoke forward in a flash, and that was all. There was 
nothing else to be seen; the sea was far uk) rough lor the splash ol* a twelve- 
pounder ball to be seen at extreme range. I’hc two decker came plunging along 
after them unhurt, as far as could be told, the spray still flying f rom her bluff 
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bows. The hands had crcpl aft to see the sport, and a sort of groan of 
disappoinment went up from them, even though they were all experienced 
men who ought to have known better than to expect anything. 

‘Try again, Mr Murray,’ said Peabt)dy-the guns were already being wiped 
and the powder charge rammed in. 

He climbed up on the bulwark close behind the starboard, balancing with 
his hand on the mizzen rigging. 'I'he gun went off with a bang, while Peabody’s 
keen eyes searched the line of flight. There it was! Like a momentary pencil 
mark-come and gone in a flash-iipon the seascape, he ct>uld see the ball rise to 
the top of its trajectory, and drop again to the sea, where a minute white spot 
marked its fall. 

‘Half a mile short,’ called Peabody. ‘Hut the aim was good. Try again.’ 

The captain of the other gun had badly misjudged the roll of the ship-his 
shotplungcd into the side of a wave not two cables’ lengths away, in plain sight 
of everyone. Impatiently Murray thrust him on one side, and bent over the 
breach of the gun himself. Peabody watched the firing from his point of 
vantage; he was able to mark the fall of about half the shot fired, and nothing 
went nearer than a hundred yards from the target, as far as he could see, and he 
expected little else ttn that heaving sett, and with that gtile blowing. Hut the 
firing was warming up the guns, so that they would soon be shooting with more 
powder and so that the lock mechanisms would soon begin to function-no one 
could be expected to judge the roll of the ship ticcurately when firing with a 
match, so that at least two seconds elapsed between the intention to lire and the 
explosion. 

The range was down to a mile-to less than thtit. Peaboily suildenly saw the 
two decker’s maintopsail emerge beside her foretopsail, and the mizzen beside 
that. Her bluff’ bows lengthened iuul her bowsprit showed in profile as she 
turned. She was yawing to present her brotidside to the Peabody 

could see her yellow streak and her checkeretl side as she rolled madly in the 
trough of the sea. Next came a brief wave of smoke, blown instantly to nothing 
by the gale, and next came- nothing at all. A Ihhu of derision went up from the 
watching sailors at Peabttdy’s hack. 

‘Missed! Clean missed!' suit! somehotly, dancing with joy. ‘A whole 
broadside, and we didn’t see where a single shot fell!’ 

Probably the two decker had fired the long guns on her upper deck-sixteen 
or seventeen, if she were the seventy-four Peabody estimated her to be. Ti) him 
there was nothing surprising abinit the broatlside missing, considering the 
difficulties under which it was discharged. The Ddaicarc htul fired a ilozen 
shots so far, under better conditions, and not one had gone itear the largei-the 
men did not stop to think about that. 

The two decker had come before the wind again, and was plunging after 
them, her bowsprit pointed straight at the Delaware. Hut she had lost a good 
half mile by yawing ui fire her bnnidside; Peabody doubted if her captain 
would waste valuable distance again in that fashion. Most probably he wtnild 
reserve his fire until the two ships were yardarm to yardarm, and when that 
moment would come dependetl on the wind, lie turned his attention once 
more to scanning first the sky and then the De/aware'a behaviour under her 
storm canvas. He wanted most desperately for the wind to moderate, or to 
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hack, or to veer, lor it to do anythinji rather ihati blow as it was dcang, straight 
from the two decker to him. Perhaps iiis lile, certainly the success of his 
voyage; p(’>ssihly the go<Ki opinion ol his brother captains, and certainly the 
good opinion of the American public, depended on tliat wind. 'The (Columbian 
(Icfitincl would have some scathing remarks in its column it the Delaware were 
captured, even by a ship oi the line not that he eared, save for the depressing 
clfect on the people. Ilis whole power to do anything at all in this war 
depended on the wind; it was the wind which wtaild settle whether he was to 
range the Atlantic a I'ree man or rot as a prisoner, and the wind was still 
blowing its hardest. Peabt)dy had the leeling that it was as well that it was the 
wind upon which all this depended. If it were some human agency he might be 
declined to fret and chafe, possibly even iti swear and blaspheme, but as it was 
he could await the decision of Pnwidence calmly. 

Por some time he had been sulxamsciously ruaing the lall (d'thc shot as the 
stern chasers banged away, and now suddenly his attention was called to the 
business with a jerk. 'The brief vision oi the Hying ball etaneided with the two 
decker a mile astern, and terminated there. 

'Crood sht)t, Mr Murray!’ he called. "You hit her lair!’ 

Murray turned a smiling face back to him, unconscious that the fumes from 
the vent of the gun had stained his lace as black as a ttegro's. One of the hands 
was leaping about on the quarterdeck shaking his lists above his head. 
Peabody’s hope that the hit might goad the two decker into yawing again to use 
her bn)adside proved ill-lbunded; the two decker held cm her course 
inexorably, driven by the gale. In half an hcatr she liad gtiined a quarter of a 
mile, and in an hour she was no more than half a mile astern. Peabc^dy sent the 
crew by watches to have their dinncrs-hc did not want the men to have empty 
stomachs while they fought, although he himsell fell not the sliglitcsi need for 
food. He walked round the spar deck to see that every carronadc was properly 
manned. With no chance of employing the miiin-dcck guns he could have 
fifteen men at every carronadc, quite enough to ensure that no carronade 
would gel loose during the battle. And at every carronadc there was a good 
gunlayer-mosl of them had learned their duty in the British llcei-and still 
Hubbard had a hundred men under his cn-ders to attend to the wc^rking of the 
ship. 

It was a comforting sensation to have an ample crew, with every man an able 
seaman, and even the ship’s boys seventeen years old and upward; there had 
been no difficulty whatever in enlisting a crew in New York W'hen the Delaware 
commissioned. And yet the captain of the two decker, if he knew his business, 
would be able to nullify all these arrangements at his will. He could lie three 
cables’ lengths from the Delaware, beyond the eUcctive range of her 
carronadcs, and pound her to pieces with the long guns cm his upper deck. 
Probably that English captain knew his business, too-he had proved it by 
bringing his big ship through Plum Out in the night and guessing the 
Delaware's future course. Peabody allowed the haired ho felt for his 
implacable foe to well up freely within him. 

He went back to where the stern chasers were still banging away. ‘‘We’ve hit 
her eight times, sir,’ said Murray, in a sort of ecstasy. Powder smoke and the 
din of the guns were like drink to him. 
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^Aim high and try to wing him,' said Peabody. 

'Aye, aye, sir,’ said Murray, and then, respect hilly, Tve been iry1l& to, sir.' 

He bent to squint along the gun again, gave a couple ol twirls to 
screw, and then stood aside and jerked the lanyard, d'he gun roared and 
recoiled; it was so hot now that it leaped in its carriage at the discharge. 

That went ck)se,’ said PeaiH)dy. ''i’ry again.' 

The sponge on its (lexible handle was thrust up the gun, and the water with 
which it was soaked hissed against the hot metal. Someone whipped a paper 
cartridge of powder Irom out ol (he bucket which guarded it Irom spray, 
ripped it open and pushed it into the nur/zle. 'The rammer thrust it lurther in, 
and then the big I’elt wati was thrust in in its turn, the rammer packing the 
charge hard up inti) the breach; slovenly packing might diminish the power of 
the shot down on top ol the charge, and am^ther wad was rammed down upon 
it to hold everything secure. Murray stood aside with the lanyard in his hand, 
watching the motit)n ol the ship. Suddenly he jerked the lanyard and the gun 
came leaping back upon its breachings while the wind whisked the smoke 
round the gun-crew's laces lor a second belore heaving it forward. 

Peabody looked lor the llight (^1 the ball, but this time he missed it. And 
then, as he stared, he saw the two decker's loretopsail suddenly shut down 
upon itself. Ihxmi a clear cut oblong it changed into a vague strip cock-eyed 
across the loremast and shaking in the wind. vSomeone started to cheer, and the 
cheering spread along the deck, but it had not reached its full volume before 
the two decker, deprived ol the balancing pressure ol her loretopsail, came 
round abruptly into the wind. 

That's her lorcttipsail tie gone, sir,' said I hibbard, standing at his side. His 
lean face with its high arched nose showed more animation than usual. 

'More likely the slings,’ said Peabody. I Ic had wiiipped his glass to his eye, 
and through it he sttw the lore rigging ol the two decker black with men 
struggling with the wreckage. ''That was a good shot, Mr Murray.' 

But Murray did not hear; he was already sighting his gun again, absorbed in 
the business of dating as much damage as possible. As Peabody put his glass to 
his eye again he saw the two decker's broadside momentarily shrouded in 
smoke, and directly afterwards he was conscious of a tremendous crash beside 
him. A shot from the two decker had smashed a hole in the bulwark and 
ploughed its way along the quarterdeck; splinters hummed round him and two 
men serving the other stern chaser lay mangled in ptKtls of blood. 'There were 
other men staring stupidly at wounds inflicted by the splinters, and when he 
looked forward he saw other men lying dead on the deck, while two severed 
mainmast shrouds on the starboard side showed where the ball had found its 
way out of the ship again. 

‘Get those shrouds spliced and set up again, Mr Hubbard,' said Peabody. 

Crippled the tw'o decker might be, but she was determined on inflicting the 
utmost possible damage before her antagonist escaped out of range. The two 
stern chasers roared out their defiance; the surgeon’s crew were already 
carrying the wounded below in their canvas chairs and dragging the dead out 
of the way. Again the two decker was wreathed in smoke, and Peabody found 
no time to feel a momentary misgiving lest this broadside should do more 
damage than merely parting a couple of shrouds. But even as the thought came 
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into his head he saw two jets of water rise from a wave top a cable’s length 
astern-the danger was past, and although two guns had been well pointed they 
had not been given sufficient elevation. 

‘She’s out of range, sir,’ said Murray, turning back to him from his gun. 

‘Yes, Mr Murray, thanks to you,’ said Peabody. 

Murray showed a gleam of white teeth in his smoke-blackened face. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ he said. 

Peabody remembered Stephen Decatur’s words of thanks to him when they 
met, sword in hand, on the deck of the captured Khaid-ed~Din in Tripoli 
harbour, and how he himself had stood flushed and tongue-tied and unable to 
reply. 

‘I’ll remember this in my report to the Commodore,’ said Peabody. ‘Now 
get those guns secured.’ 

He realised now that he and everyone else on the quarterdeck were soaked to 
the skin by the spray which had come in thnmgh the gunports, and he was 
shuddering with cold and lack of exercise. His heavy pea-jacket was wet as a 
soaked sponge and hung like lead from his shoulders. Looking through his 
glass he could see men still hard at work on the two decker’s foretopsail yard; 
they looked like ants on a twig. It would be fully ten minutes before the two 
decker got before the wind again; in ten minutes they would be a mile farther 
away; to regain that mile would take the two decker at least two hours, if not 
more; and in less than four hours it would bo dark. 'I'hey were almost safe-as 
safe as any United States ship could be on a sea whose length and breadth was 
searched and scanned by the British fleet. 

Hubbard had the hands at the braces trimming the sails, and Peabody 
looked sharply up at the commission pennant fluttering from the maintopmast. 
The wind had backed noticeably, and, just as important, it was moderating. 

‘Set the mizzen tops’l and jib again, Mr Hubbard,’ said Peabody. 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

Hubbard stood beside his captain with his eyes on the men casting off the 
gaskets and a wry smile on his long face. 

‘We can just walk away from that old tub now, sir,’ he said. ‘It would ha’ 
saved us a bit of trouble if the wind had made up its mind sooner.’ 

Peabody stared at him. The dead men were lying by the spars, forward; their 
lives would have been saved, undoubtedly, but apart from that-Providence 
helps those who help themselves. Peabody’s philosophy was such-illogical 
though he would have admitted it to be if he had happened to analyse his 
feelings-that to him it was the most natural thing in the world for the wind to 
shift and moderate after his own efforts had made the change almost 
unnecessary. To grumble at the whims of uncontrolled natural forces-at the 
dictates of Providence-was a little absurd to him, like a heathen beating his 
god for not responding to prayer. He was growing a little set in his ways of 
thought. 
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The Delaware had crossed the blue water of the Gulf Stream. She had caught 
the north-east trades by now, and was thrashing along with the wind over her 
port quarter and with all sail set , driving so hard that Mr Hubbard was keeping 
an eye on the studding sails lest there should be a trifle too much strain on 
the booms. 'I'he blue watcr-so blue that it might have been a painted 
surface- turned to a dazzling white as the Delaware broke through it, and in the 
waves thrown oil' Inau her sharp bow a dozen dolphins tumbled and 
somersaulted. 

The lookouts were at their dizzy pi>sts at the fore and main topgallant 
mastheads, swinging in vast circles against the blue sky as the Delaware soared 
superbly over the waves. They were on duty; so were Mr Hubbard and 
Midshipman Quincy, walking the deck with their telescopes under their arms, 
and so were the men at the wheel. So were the two carpenter's mates at work on 
the deck planking alt by the talfrail-lhere was a bloodstain there which no 
amount of scrubbing during the past lew days had been able to remove, and by 
Mr Hubbard's orders a section of planking was being replaced. Mr Hubbard 
would not on any account have bloodstains marring the spotless white of his 
decks. 

Otherwise, in this dog watch, the ship's company was free. Forward the 
deck was covered with little gnuips of men, chattering, sewing their clothes, or 
merely lounging in idleness; aft the ship's ollicers were taking air and exercise, 
lieutenants, the master, the surgeon and his mate, walking solemnly up and 
down their little bits of deck, and turning inwards towards each other at each 
end of their beats without a break in their conversation, while up in the mizzen 
rigging half a dozen midshipman were valorously emulating the athletic feats 
of young master's mate I lay ward who was leading a game of folio w-my-leader. 

On a day like this all troubles could be forgotten. I'he memory of the bitter 
cold ol'the blizzard in which they had started had vanished as completely as the 
ice which had festooned the ship, and already the memory of the dead whom 
they had left behind them was beginning to fade along with it. The sun was 
warm and not too warm; the ship had her studding sails set slow and aloft; 
there were sparkling rainbows in the spray tossed from the bows, and sail drill 
and gun drill had ceased for the day. I'here was nothing more that a sailor's 
heart could desire. 

Peabody came on deck, a cigar all ready for smoking between his teeth, and 
the officers herded away respectfully from his side of the deck. He lit his cigar 
from the smouldering bit of punk which during the dog watches was left in a 
tub aft for the convenience of the officers, and inhaled deeply as he glanced 
round the ship as every captain since the world began has done on his arrival 
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on deck. All sail set and drawing w'cll-lhc cut ol that main course was a perfect 
masterpiece. She must be going all (^fthe eleven kmns which he had noted on 
the traverse board on his way on deck. And tobacco W'as good on a sunny 
evening like this- he drew again deeply on his cigar. It w'as several hours since 
he last smoked, lor Peabody had a strict rule against smoking below deck, and 
he had been confined below for several hours dealing with the ship's papers. 
Most of what he had been doing was the clerk's w^ork, but Peabody was fully 
conscious of his own competence to deal with it, and guiltily conscious of the 
clerk's inability. And he had not wanted it) bt)iher the boy; he looked sharply 
across the deck and saw him leaning, gloomy and solitary, against the taffrail 
with his back to all the merriment and lightheartedness of the ship. 

That was a pity. Peabody would have prelerred to see Jonathan skylarking 
up in the rigging along with the midshipmen, and he sighed a little. The boy 
was a little too old to adapt himsell readily it) a lil'e at sea, Peabody blamed 
himself for not having t)blained his captaincy earlier so that he could have 
rescued the boy irtmi the plough-lrt)m his mt)iher and laiher-a little younger, 
before he got so set in his glt)t)my habits, witen it would have been easy to 
initiate him into the pleasant delights t)l' algebra and spherical trigonometry 
and gradually make him intt) a midshipman, a lieutenant, and in the end a 
captain. He himself was profoundly grateful it) Providence I'or what he had 
received. He was captain of this superb ship. I le had w't)rk tt) dt) which he felt 
competent to perform-that was a mt)st gratilying feeling. And he w^as already 
wealthy. As captain he was paid the enormous salary t)l t)ne hundred dollars a 
month-a stupendous amount, I'hc Clonnccticui larm did not produce one 
hundred dollars a year in real money; the terrible hither who had beaten him as 
a child had never in his whole life held in his hands the sum which his son 
received monthly. I’here was a grim, unpleasing pleasure in the thought. 

But he should have reached this eminence live years ago, ibr Jonathan’s 
sake, saving him five years of frightening tyranny, five years of a maudlin 
mother’s insane antics. There was every excuse in the w^orld lor the boy; but 
tobacco did not taste so good now'. He w'alked across the deck to pitch his half- 
smoked cigar overboard to leeward, and Hubbard took oil' his hat to his captain 
with the formal courtesy which characterised hini-thc formality of the Navy 
combined with the graces of the South. 

Here came the marine band, all six of them marching stillly behind their 
sergeant, two side drums and four files, the sergeant saluting captain and 
quarterdeck with a single gesture. He swung his brass-mounted cane, and the 
drums gave their triple roll before beginning their exhilarating rhythm while 
the fifes squeaked bravely away at 'Yankee Doodle.’ Up and down, up and 
down, marched the marines; the fifers in their tall stocks were purple in the 
tace with the efibrt of blowing. It was all very gay and lighthearted; even 
Peabody caught the infection. To be at sea again, to have broken the close 
blockade, was stimulating and exhilarating. The prospect of action cheered 
everyone on board. I'he sail drill and the gun drill during those tedious weeks 
in the East River had been dull and pointless, but now there was a chance of 
putting them to use. And every man on board, except lor Jonathan Peabody 
and some ot the midshipmen, was an experienced sailor, with the sea in his 
blood. The joys of home, of life in port, were not exaggerated, but were liable 
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to cause surfeit, and some of the men on board had not been to sea for two years 
now. They felt as if they were free of chains. 

On the starboard beam the sun was setting in a glory of red. Three bars of 
cloud, as straight as if drawn by parallel rulers, hung over the western horizon 
above the dying sun; typical trade wind clouds bearing the promise of 
unchanged weather, thought Peabody, noting them. He watched the red disk 
sink slowly into the sea while the light faded from the sky-in the east it was 
already dark. The young moon was just in sight in the western sky now that its 
light was not submerged in that of the sun. 

‘Deck there!' from the maintopgallant masthead. A pause. 

‘What is it?’ hailed Mubbard. 

‘I thought I saw a sail. Yes, there she is, on the starboard bow, sir! Right to 
leeward, sir!' 

All Peabody's instincts exploded into action. He did not stop to calculate 
that with night c\)ming down so fast every second was of value, and he did not 
consciously allow for the waste of time if a junior had to report to him; his 
reactions were quicker than his thoughts. He snatched the glass and threw 
himself into the main rigging. Up the ratlines he went, up the futtock shrouds 
back downwards without pausing for breath, up to the maintopmast 
crosstrees, hand over hand to topgallant masthead. He was hard and lean 
despite his heavy shoulders, and his pumping heart and quickened respiration 
did nothing to unsteady him. 

Up at this height there was perceptibly more light than on deck. Eastward all 
was black, with a star or two beginning to show, but to the westward the sky 
still showed a gleam of red, I'he awed lookout on his narrow perch pointed 
over the starboard bow', momentarily too impressed by the sudden appearance 
of his captain to speak. Peabody saw what he was pointing to. At the very edge 
of the colour in the sky, silhouetted sharply in black against the red, were two 
minute geometrical shapes close together. Peabody fixed them in his glass, 
swinging the instrument in accordance with the roll of the ship, but in that 
light the glass was not of any help to his own keen eyesight. The upper sails of a 
brig, royals and topgallants, decided Peabody, standing to the north close 
hauled on the opposite tack to the Delaware. 

‘Has she changed course since you saw her?’ he demanded of the lookout. 

‘No, sir, not as far as I can tell.' 

Peabody glanced back over his shoulder again; the eastward sky was quite 
black. The Delaware'^ upper sails, viewed from the brig, would not stand out 
in the fashion hers did, and there was not enough light from the westward to 
illuminate them, either. The chances were that the brig had not seen her, and 
moreover if she had she would probably have put up her helm and hurried over 
the horizon as a precautionary measure. His eyes sought her again 
unavailingly, for the red patch had dwindled almost to nothing and the brig 
had disappeared into the darkness. 

‘Mr Hubbard!’ he bellowed down to the deck. 

‘Sir!’ 

‘Put the helm up. Bring her round on the other tack.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

Far below him he could hear the orders called, and he could just hear the 
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bustle of the men hurrying to the braces. The DcUmhirc rose momentarily to an 
even keel beneath him, and then heeled again, d’he darkness round him was 
filled with lliQ creaking of ropes as the yards came round. As he looked forward 
he saw the starboard foretopmast studding sail blot out the last of the red patch 
of sky. The foretopsail 1 olio wed nuind. 

'Keep her at that!’ he roared. 

'Aye aye, sir!’ 

Now the Delazoarc had the wind nearly abeam, while the brig to leeward had 
been close hauled. "I’he c\)urses of the two ships were sharply convergent. Two 
hours, two hours and a half, perhaps, hcibre they met -always provided, that 
is, that the brig did not alter course. But although Peabody strained his eyes 
peering into the night he could vSec nothing of her at all. lie was about to 
descend, when he remembered the good services of (he Uu^koui. 

'A tot of rum for you to-morrow,’ he said. 

'Thank’ee, sir. Please, sir — ’ 

‘Well?’ 

'Beg your pardon, sir, but could you make it ’baccy? A plug o' chawing, 
sir — ’ 

'Yes. What's your name?’ 

'Gaines, sir.' 

A seaman who preferred tobacco to rum was quite a rarity. Perhaps he had 
been through the same desperate struggle that Peabody had, when every nerve 
in his body shrieked for the drink he denied it. Peabody had won his vietory 
over the monster as a lieutenant id* twenty, al'ter he realised that in the 
wardroom mess his behaviour, which he had thought so clever, was like that of 
his mother when she was wearing her stupid grin. 'There had been three 
months of torment, three years of temptation. Now even the temptation was 
gone, and Peabody could trust himself to have one drink, iwi) drinks, when the 
occasion demanded, but perhaps this man (uiines was still in the period of 
temptation. He looked over the starboard sky, somehow oddly moved, and 
then he realised that he was in danger of having a favourite i>n board, which 
would not do at all. He grunted something inarticulate, swung himself into the 
rigging, and began his slow descent. Murray was oHicer ol*thc watch now, but 
Hubbard was still on deck with him awaiting his captain, 

"Send the hands to quarters, Mr Murray, and clear for action.' 

The drums which had beaten so merry a tune an hour ago now went roaring 
through the ship calling the men to quarters. 'The Delaware was filled with the 
clatter and bustle of it all as the men rushed to begin their allotted tasks, and 
the weeks of drill during those grim days in the Bast River were justified now 
as even in the darkness the men did their work without coni usion. The marines 
climbed to the tops with elephantine clumsiness; the powder boys came 
running to the guns with their buckets of cartridges. Down below the 
bulkheads were coming down, the guns were being cast loose, the sand was 
being scattered over the deck. Rodgers the boatswain formed up his two fire- 
fighting parties with the head pumps fore and aft and the canvas hoses coiled in 
the scuppers. Two boys hurried along the deck with their arms full of lanterns, 
hanging them on the gant lines which Rodgers had set up. 

‘I don’t want a light in the ship until I give the word.’ 
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'Very good, sir/ 

The main-deck guns were being run out with a threatening rumble-the 
distant thunder of the approaching storm- while on the spar deck the crews of 
the carronades adjusted their pieces for elevation and primed the vents. The 
Delaware was singing through the sea; running thus, two points free, was 
perhaps her best point of sailing, and there was most decidedly a chance that 
she would pass ahead of the quarry. 

'Get the stuns'l in, Mr Hubbard.’ 

'Aye aye, sir.’ 

There was not much chance of danger. A brig-rigged vessel even if she were 
a man-of-war, was bound to be smaller than a big frigate like the Delaware’, if 
she were part of a convoy the escort would have been to windward of her and in 
plain sight. She must be sailing alone, and in that case she might be perhaps an 
American privateer or one of those footy little British Post Office packets. 
Peabody called up before his mind’s eye the memory of those topsails 
silhouetted against the sky. Yes. The chances were that she was a Post Office 
packet, and in that case she must be overwhelmed before she could throw her 
mail bags overside. Yet at the same time he must be quite certain that she was 
not an American privateer; it would be disastrous if she were and he fired into 
her. 

Peabody remembered the British naval officers whom he had encountered 
often enough in the cafes of Valetta. Many of them spoke in a curious throaty 
manner which he had been given to understand was looked upon nowadays as 
the newest fashion in England, with the vowels broadened and the consonants 
disregarded. He thought for a moment of Hubbard, but Hubbard’s South 
Carolinian speech had nothing British about it. He turned upon Jonathan. 

'Go and find O’Brien for me. Master’s mate-he’ll be at the headsail sheets.’ 

It was five long minutes before O’Brien came looming up on the 
quarterdeck; it was a pity that Jonathan had not yet familiarised himself with 
every part of the ship and every man on board. 

'O’Brien, sir. Come to report.’ 

O’Brien’s voice had not lost the Irish in it, even though it was twenty years 
since he had sailed from Cork. 

'Stay by me. I want you to hail for me when the time comes.’ 

The night was clear although dark; the crescent moon, right down on the 
horizon, contributed almost no light, but the stars were bright. A ship could be 
seen at a couple of miles, certainly. 

‘Cover that binnacle light,’ said Peabody. 

The Delaware surged along through the darkness; it was fortunate that he 
had been able to spare the studding sails, because the reduction in speed would 
make a considerable difference to the visibility of her bow wave. There came a 
low hail from the foretop-the sergeant of marine there must be an intelligent 
man as well as having keen eyes. 

'Deck, there! She’s in sight, sir. On the larboard bow.’ 

Peabody put down his night glass-the thing was not of much use. There 
she was, most certainly, a black outline faintly showing against the slightly 
lighter surface of the sea, holding the same course as when he had seen her 
last, and the two vessels were closing fast. In five minutes-but she was 
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wearing round on the instant. 

‘Loose the stuns’ls, Mr Hubbard, if you please. Put your helm up a point, 
quartermaster.’ 

Peabody had caught sight of the first movement of the brig’s sails as she 
wore. The fact that her foretopsail came round before the mainsails proved 
that she had a small crew and was no man-of-war, and it also gave the Delazoare 
two full minutes in which to cut the corner. She was tearing down upon the 
brig now. 

‘Pass the word to the starboard guns to stand by.’ 

A faint hail came from the brig. 

‘Ship ahoy! What ship’s that?’ 

Peabody nudged O’Brien, but there was no need. 'I'he Irishman’s tongue 
was ready enough. 

‘His Britannic Majesty’s frigate (julypso. Heave loi’ 

There was a moment delay, while the Delaware still fore reached upon the 
brig. If the chase were American, she would open fire. 

‘Heave to, and wait for my boat!’ hailed O’Brien. 

These seconds were precious. I’here was no chance of escape for the brig 
now; in a few more seconds they could overwhelm her perhaps without firing a 
shot. I’hc brig had not opened fire, and it was clear she was not American. 
Peabody was certain, as it was, that she was a Post Office packet; he recognised 
the cut of those sails. But at any second she could recognise in her turn the 
Delaware for what she was, by her clipper bows and raking masts and spar 
deck. I’herc were no other ships at sea like the big American frigates. Peabody 
nudged O’Brien again. 

‘Heave to, damn your eyes!’ yelled O’Brien into the speaking trumpet. 

Five more seconds elapsed before the answer came-fbur bright orange 
flashes from the brig’s side. A ball sang over Peabody’s head, and at the same 
time there was a crash below as another struck home. 

‘Mr Murray!’ shouted Peabody, and the words had hardly left his lips before 
the Delaware'"^ broadside replied-a little ragged, but just passable. The 
enormous orange flames from the quarterdeck carronades left Peabody 
momentarily blinded. All was dark around him and he could see nothing. But 
overside he could hear the results of what he had done-a clatter of falling 
blocks and a man shrieking in agony. He had not wanted to do this; he wanted 
to overwhelm the brig without efiiision of blood, but once he had opened fire it 
was necessary to crush her before the mails could be thrown overboard. 

He blinked his eyes until he could see again. The brig had come up into the 
wind a helpless wreck, braces and halliards shot away; the smashing broadside 
had almost torn her to pieces. He heard the Delaware’'^ guns rumble loudly as 
they were run out again. 

‘Back the mizzen tops’l, Mr Hubbard, if you please. Brig ahoy! Have you 
struck?’ 

‘Yes, God rot you,’ said a voice in the darkness. 

‘Take the quarlerboat and take possession, O’Brien. Send the captain over 
to me.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

The wounded man on board the brig had stopped screaming as the 
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quarterboat dropped into the water. Peabody took a restless turn or two about 
the deck-the two vessels were close enough together by now for him to hear 
voices on board the brig, and the sound of the oars being laid down in the boat 
as she went alongside. 

‘Mr Hubbard, take charge. I want a boatswain’s chair to hoist the brig’s 
captain in.’ 

Lights gleamed at the entry port, the sound of oars proclaimed the return of 
the quarterboat, and the tackles squealed as the brig’s captain was hoisted on 
board. Someone led him aft to where Peabody stood in the faint light of the 
uncovered binnacle; he was short and square and stocky, with a stiff rheumatic 
gait. Peabody took oS his hat. ‘Your servant, sir.’ 

Truxtun in the Constellation had drilled his young ojKcers in the manners 
expected of them, and Peabody’s graces dated from that time. The British 
captain touched his hat in the new manner of the British service. 

‘Perhaps you would be so good as to come below with me, sir?’ asked 
Peabody. 

Down below they were just replacing the bulkheads of the main cabin; they 
had a glimpse of the long gun deck where, in the dim light of the lanterns, the 
men were securing their guns again. Washington, the negro servant, was 
trying to set the cabin to rights, bustling about with chairs, lighting the big 
cabin lamp, putting cushions on the lockers. He was flustered by the fact that 
his master was receiving company in a cabin which had been cleared for action. 
The British captain sat down in the chair which Washington dragged forward 
for him, while Peabody took his seat on the starboard side locker. 

‘What was your ship, sir?’ asked Peabody. He knew how bitter the use of 
that word ‘was’ would be for his prisoner but there was no way round the 
difficulty. 

‘Brig Princess Augusta^ seven days out from Kingston. My name’s Stanton.’ 

‘Post Office packet, Captain Stanton?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Whither bound?’ 

‘Halifax.’ 

Letters for the British troops in Canada, then. The capture was doubly 
important. 

‘And what ship is this?’ asked the British captain in his turn. 

‘United States ship Delaware.^ 

There was no need to say whence or whither — ^this prisoner might be 
recaptured. 

‘I didn’t guess you were a Yankee until it was too late,’ said the British 
captain bitterly. ‘There aren’t so many Yankee frigates at sea nowadays.’ 

The Delaware was the only one, as far as Peabody knew, unless Decatur had 
managed to escape from New London. 

‘I hope my broadside did not do too much damage,’ said Peabody. 

‘Four killed and seven wounded-two of ’em mortal, I think.’ 

Washington came back into the cabin and spread a cloth on the table. He had 
brought an appetising-looking tray, but the British captain waved away the 
food which Peabody offered. 

‘No thank you,’ he said. ‘I’ve no appetite for food.’ 
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‘I shall send my surgeon on board the Princess Aiigustaf' said Peabody. ‘I 
hope he will be able to relieve the wounded.’ 

"Thank you, sir,’ said the captain. 

There came a knock at the cabin door, and Washington opened it. 

"It’s Mistah O’Brien, sir.’ 

"Tell him to come in.’ 

O’Brien was carrying two small but heavy leather bags, on the fastenings of 
which dangled leaded seals. 

"I brought these over myself, sir. I didn’t want to trust ’em to anyone else.’ 

The bags as he set them on the deck gave out the clink of gold; Peabody 
glanced at the British captain and saw the look of mortification which passed 
over his face. But now that the discovery had been made the captain took it 
with the best grace he could. 

"Two thousand guineas,’ he said. ‘I was hoping you wouldn’t find it before 
we were retaken,’ 

That s pay for the British army in C.«anada, said Peabody. "You were Quite 
right to bring it to me, O’Brien. Are the mail bags still on board?’ 

"Yes, sir.’ 

Stanton s hint about the chance of the Prmccss Augusta being retaken no 
more than echoed what was already in Peabody’s mind. It was hard for the 
United States Navy to take prizes, but it was harder still to profit by them. The 
rigid blockade oflf every American port made it extraordinarily difficult to send 
in captured ships. Peabody’s instructions from the Secretary of the Navy, 
locked in the desk at his elbow, expressly authorised him to destroy prizes- 
even neutral vessels with contraband~at his discretion, 'The gold would be far 
safer on board the Delaware than in charge of a prize crew. But the mails were 
a different matter. At Washington they might be able to extract valuable in- 
formation from them. It was worth while trying to send the brig in with the 
mail bags, even though it meant exposing a prize crew to the risk of capture. He 
sent O Brien away with instructions before he turned back to Captain Stanton. 

^ If you will give me your parole on bchall ol yourself and your crew,’ he said, 
not to attempt escape before you reach an American port, it will make your 
voyage far more comfortable.’ 

Stanton shook his head. 

Tqu know as well as I do that I can’t do that, sir,’ he said. 

More s the pity, said Peabody. Stanton and his men would be left battened 
down below, at that rate, until the Princess Angnsta reached Charleston. ‘You 
are sure you will have no refreshment before you leave, sir?’ 

You re very kind, sir. Perhaps I will-only a small one, sir. Just four fingers. 
Thank’ee, sir.’ 

Stanton looked at Peabody over the top of his glass; he forbore to 
comment-wisely enough, perhaps, seeing that he was only a prisoner-on the 
smallness of his host’s drink. 

‘Confusion to the French,’ he said. 

Peabody was a little startled. The French were at war with England; 
America was at war with England, but France and America were not allies. He 
wondered if he could drink such a toast, all the same, even in the privacy of his 
ca in. tanton s homely wrinkled face broke into a smile at his confusion. 
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‘Let’s say “a speedy peace,” then/ said Stanton. 

‘A speedy peace/ said Peabody, solemnly. 

Stanton took a pull at his glass before speaking again. 

‘You’ve heard the latest from the Continent, sir?’ 

‘What is it?’ asked Peabody, with native caution. 

‘The news came in the day before we cleared from Kingston. Wellington’s 
over the Pyrenees. The Russians are over the Rhine, and Boney’s licked. 
Licked as sure as a gun.’ 

Peabody stared at him, but there was no doubt the man was speaking the 
truth. In Peabody’s throat the weak rum that he had sipped burned with the 
fierce pleasure which he had always to disregard, and for a moment it 
distracted him from making any deductions from what he was being told. 

‘Come midsummer,’ said Stanton, ‘and Prance’ll be neutral. Aye, or before 
that.’ 

Then the British Navy would be free to turn its whole strength against the 
American coast, the British Army would be free to strike at exposed points, 
and what hope would there be then of an honourable peace? 

‘And then we’ll have nothing to fight over,’ went on Stanton. ‘We won’t 
want to press your men, and we won’t care how much wheat you sell to the 
French. I’m no naval officer, sir. England was at war when I took my first 
command to sea in ’94, and we’re still at war twenty years after. I’d like to make 
a voyage-just one voyage-without wondering whether I’d be in prison before 
I reached the end of it.’ 

He drank off his glass without winking an eyelid, and stood up, submissive 
to any orders which Peabody might give him. On deck in the darkness he shook 
hands with his captor before hobbling stiffly off to the ship’s side. Peabody 
lingered on deck; Mason, his youngest lieutenant, had fifty men and all the 
skilled hands of the Delaware repairing the tattered rigging of the Princess 
Augusta^ and when the work was finished Mason would retain six of them and 
make an attempt to reach Charleston-or Georgetown or Wilmington, or any 
other port where he could slip past the British cruisers. 

Peabody suddenly became aware of Jonathan at his side, whispering 
urgently in the darkness. 

‘Jos,’ he was saying,’ Jos, is it true that ship’s going back to America?’ 

‘Yes, I’m sending the brig in with a prize crew.’ 

‘Jos, send me back in it, too.’ 

‘What’s that?’ said Peabody, quite unable to believe his ears. 

‘Send me back in that ship-brig, I mean. Please, Jos. Let me.’ 

‘What in God’s name are you saying?’ 

‘I want to go back on that ship. I want to get out of here. I hate all this. I 
know they’re going to the South, but I’ll be able to get back to Connecticut 
somehow, Jos,’ 

‘Call me “sir”,’ snapped Peabody. He was still too astonished to attempt to 
deal with the matter of what Jonathan was saying, and temporised by finding 
fault with the manner. 

‘“Sir”, then. Won’t you let me go?’ 

The boy was frantic now, plucking at his captain’s sleeve. He had at least the 
grace to whisper his ridiculous request, but that was little enough in his 
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favour-on the contrary, rather, for it showed he knew he ought to be ashamed 
of it. 

‘No, I will not,’ said Peabody, coming to a decision, ‘(jct below, and don’t 
let me see you again lo-nighi. Oet below, I said.’ 

The boy went olf into the darkness with something like a sob, leaving 
Peabody tapping angrily with his foot on the deck as he debated this 
extraordinary happening. There must be sennething seriously the matter with 
Jonathan if he wanted to exchange this ideal life on board ship again for the 
hardships of home, the orderly discipline for the madness of his parents. 
Peabody went back in his mind xo his first tlays at sea. Yes, he had been 
homesick, too, homesick for the green valleys and the rocky hills, even 
homesick for his chaff mattress in the corner of the room. But he had been only 
twelve, and Jonathan was twenty. Now he came to think of it, it was strange 
that Jonathan had endured the C-onnecticut farm up to that age; he could have 
escaped from it long ago into the West, into Ohio, where the farming was so 
good, or even into the P’ederal army during the past two years. 

Peabody was conscious of a feeling of disillusionment, or of disappoint- 
ment-in cither case, it was something which he was always prepared for. 



Peabody wiped his mouth with his napkin and looked down the table, the 
largest that could be rigged in the mess cabin. 7’he afternoon sunlight was 
streaming in through the skylight, and the cabin was sweltering hot-there 
were trickles of sweat down his lean cheeks, while fat little Purser Styles beside 
him was mopping his face unashamedly. 

‘Damme, sir,’ said Styles, ‘but those beans were good. The weevils haven’t 
got at ’em yet. Here, Washington, I’ll have another cut o’ that pork.’ 

Only skeletons remained of the four scrawny hens which had been sacrificed 
for dinner, but there was plenty of fat meat left on the two legs of fresh pork 
which had been served. Everyone had eaten well, and before Washington 
brought in the dessert it was time for a toast. Peabody was uneasily conscious 
that it was time for a speech, too, but that he would not be able to give. The 
toast would have to sufiice-he could remember by heart well enough the 
formula he had heard repeated in past years. He got to his feet, glass in hand, 
and conversation died away as all eyes turned to him. 

‘To the memory of the immortal man whose birthday we are celebrating 
to-day,’ he said. ‘To the memory of CJcorgc Washington.’ 

Everyone rose with inarticulate murmurs while the toast was drunk, and sat 
down again a trifle self-consciously. 

Purser Styles, with his red face, took it for granted now that he could 
unbuckle the stock which was putting him in danger of apoplexy. Lieutenant 
Murray took wine across the table with his vis^d-^vts^ Acting Lieutenant 
Howard, Mr Crane, the master, beamed quite genially at the three lads at the 
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end of the table- Midshipman Wallingford, Midshipman Shepherd, and 
Acting Midshipman Peabody. 

The captain, at the head of the table, experienced a feeling of relief; he had 
proposed the toast without stumbling, and this formal dinner party was 
bidding fair to be a success-Peabody always felt qualms of doubt when 
responsible for a social occasion. He frowned a little as he noticed Jonathan 
refilling his glass. The boy was a little flushed as it was-although that might 
merely be the heat-and he did not like to see it. Jonathan had so obviously 
benefited by this appointment as acting midshipman. It really had been 
fortunate that they had captured the Princess Augusta, and that Mason had 
gone off in her as prize master; the acting promotion of Howard had left a 
vacancy which Peabody was entitled to fill. Now Jonathan was acting 
midshipman, and his foot on the ladder leading to executive rank, and with the 
discipline of Hubbard and Murray and Crane to drive out from his mind the 
fantastic troubles which had been worrying him. Peabody was well content, or 
would have been if Jonathan were not quite so flushed. 

A knocking at the cabin door heralded the admission of Quincy, out of 
breath with hurrying. 

‘A message from Mr Hubbard, sir,’ he panted. ‘Cutter in sight, and bearing 
up for us.’ 

‘My compliments to Mr Hubbard, and I’ll come on deck.’ 

Peabody turned to his guests. 

‘I beg your pardon, gentlemen. I hope you will excuse me for a moment.’ 

They rose in reply-it was a continual mild surprise to Peabody that the 
conventional manners which he found it so hard to employ always worked so 
well. 

Peabody ran up on deck; Hubbard was looking through his glass at the 
jaunty cutter which was running towards them-a typical island boat with 
patched brown sails. 

‘Heave to, Mr Hubbard, if you please.’ 

The cutter was bowling along quickly under a light air which had hardly 
been moving the Delaware, but then the latter had had no more than topsails 
set. The cutter, as Peabody saw through the glass, had a coloured hand in the 
bows and two more in the waist; aft, at the tiller, there sat a man in dazzling 
white clothes. He put up his tiller, and the cutter came neatly into the wind and 
took in her head sail; a moment later, the dinghy, which had been towing 
astern, came sculling briskly across the glittering water with the white-clad 
man in the stern sheets, and a half-naked negro at the sculls. Peabody met the 
visitor as he came dexterously up the side. 

‘Mr Hunningford?’ 

‘Captain Hunningford, sir. And I have the honour to address — ?’ 

‘Josiah Peabody.’ 

‘Of the United States frigate Delaware,^ supplemented Hunningford, 
looking round the ship with a keen professional eye. 

‘I have been beating about waiting for you for the last week,’ said Peabody 
irritably. 

‘And I, sir,’ said Hunningford, with sublime insouciance, ‘have been 
waiting for you for two months.’ 
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He wa5> a man as tall as Peahnly, and even thinner, and without Peabody’s 
heavy shoulders. He had a lean, mobile face and a twinkle in his eye-it was the 
face of a young man in strange contrast with fiis snow-white hair. 

‘What news have you for me?' demanded Peab<Kiy. 

Hunningford looked round the deck. 

‘I would prefer,' he said gently, "to tell you that in conditions a little more 
private.' 

‘Come below,’ said I^eabody curtly. 

He led the visitor down the ce»mpanion, pausing outside the door of the main 
cabin he heard Styles's voice lifted in song, and directly afterwards the rest of 
the company joined in the chorus. 

"'fhis way,' said Peabody, c^Kming the door of the sleeping cabin. 
Hunningford sat down on the locker and left the cot to Peabody. 

‘You are comfortable enough here,' he said, glancing about him, ‘But I 
would prefer to have that skylight closed.' 

Peabody followed his gaxe, and reopened the door to give the order to the 
sentry outside. I'hen they waited in silence until the skylight closed over their 
heads. 

‘Well?’ said Peabody. 

‘The Jamaica convoy sails in nine days' lime,' said Hunningford. ‘The 
escort will be the Calypso, 36, corvette Racer, 20, if she's back in time, which I 
expect, and the brig Bulldog, 14. 'Phey will sail by the Windward Passage, and 
will rendezivous with the Leeward Islands convoy in I.atiiude 25 North, 
Longitude 65 West.’ 

This was precise enough information, if ii wore correct. 

‘How do you know this?’ asked Peabody. 

Hunningford shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I am paid no commission for revealing that,' he said. ‘But if you imagine 
that a convoy of a hundred sail can be assembled without certain facts leaking 
out you have a higher opinion of human nature than I have. My commercial 
connections give me certain opportunities and privileges.’ 

Peabody felt a certain surly hostility towards this elegant spy, partly because 
of his elaborate manner, and partly because of the way he lived, associating 
with honest merchants, and selling them to their enemies. 

‘Are you sure of what you say?’ he asked. 

‘My dear sir,’ said Hunningford, crossing his knees, ‘you are treating me 
with a suspicion which is quite unwarranted. If 1 wished to betray you, you can 
be quite sure that it would not be my cutter which kept our appointment, but a 
squadron of British frigates.’ 

That was perfectly true, and it ought to have lessened Peabody’s instinctive 
dislike for the man, but it did not. But he did not allow his dislike to interfere 
with his questioning. 

‘What news of the privateers?’ he asked. 

‘Ah!’ replied Hunningford archly. ‘Now we approach the crux of the matter. 
I am in touch with the schooners Emulation^, Captain Daniel Gooding, and 
Olivet:, Captain James Curtis, both out of Baltimore. I have already passed on 
to them some valuable pieces of information, but the Jamaica convoy is rather 
more important, as both you and they agree. They are anxious to receive 
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instructions from you. With your assistance. Captain, they hope to make 
themselves both wealthy for life. To me, it is more important that my 
commission on their captures will make me wealthier still.’ 

T’ll give you a letter to them.’ 

Hunningford put his fingers to his lean throat, and made a realistic choking 
noise. 

‘You must dislike me very much, Captain, if you are so anxious to see me cut 
off in my respected old age. I will carry any verbal message you like, but 
nothing in writing.’ 

Peabody looked his puzzlement, and Hunningford condescended to further 
explanation. 

‘I come and I go,’ he said. ‘My manifold business interests take me from 
island to island. As far as I know, no suspicion attaches to me. No one, save my 
negroes, knows that to-day I encounter you just out of sight of land, and to- 
morrow Captain Gooding. I could be arrested and examined at any moment, 
and I should welcome the examination, which could only clear my fair name. 
But if I carried a letter from a United States captain — ’ 

He repeated his former gesture, putting his head on one side, and rolling up 
his eyes with hideous added realism. 

.‘What do you want done, then?’ 

‘You must tell me your plans, Captain, and I’ll pass them on.’ 

Peabody rubbed his chin, and stared at Hunningford; the latter’s malicious 
grey eyes met his own hard blue ones without flinching. 

‘What’s the force of these two schooners?’ he demanded. 

‘They’re both big enough to take care of themselves. The Emulation* s two 
hundred and fifty tons, the Oliver*^ over two hundred. Oliver has four long 
nine and ten twelve-pounder carronades. Emulation threw half her guns 
overboard last December, when the Fox chased her in a calm, but she’s 
rearmed herself from prizes-sixes, nines, and a couple of twelves.’ 

Peabody’s mind began to analyse the tactical problem presented. 

‘Neither Gooding nor Curtis,’ said Hunningford, ‘will fight a King’s ship if 
they can help it.’ 

Peabody knew that; no privateer captain who knew his trade would risk his 
ship and face certain crippling damage in action with a man o’ war. If he were 
to lock yardarms with the Calypso there was still the rest of the escort to 
consider-the Bulldog alone could probably beat off the privateers, and the 
jRacer, if she were present, could outfight them both. But the disparity of force 
was not so great as to be insuperable; the West Indian convoy was a prize, 
indeed, and any serious loss to it would raise a storm among the merchants of 
London. It was most unlikely that, for some time to come, there would be any 
equally attractive objective for an attack at smaller risk. 

‘Tell them,’ said Peabody, ‘to meet me behind Tortuga on the second of 
next month.’ 

Hunningford nodded. 

‘They wouldn’t come,’ he said, ‘unless I told them that there was a capable 
captain in command. I’ll tell them that, too.’ 

Peabody shot a surprised glance at him, but Hunningford reverted instantly 
to his former tone of light cynicism as he rose to his feet. 
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'This has been a stimulating interview. Captain,’ he said. Tm glad to see a 
ship of force in these island again. And I expect the prizes taken will return me 
a very handsome commission.’ 

Peabody watched the cutter go racing off again, wing-and-wing, to the 
southward. He wondered, as he saw her sink over the horizon, whether her 
captain was a mere venal person who took tainted money, or a very brave man 
who was cheerfully risking the gallows in his counlry’s cause. He strongly 
suspected Hunningford to be the latter. When he reached his cabin again he 
found that his dinner party had progressed perlectly satisfactorily in his 
absence. 



Captain Gooding was bluff and hospitable, but Captain C'urtis was young and 
eager-quite half a dozen years Peabody’s junior. 'Phey were both waiting at 
the side when Peabody came on board the limulution to return their call, both 
in their best clothes, with swords at their sides and ct)ckcd hats on their heads. 
The Emulation copied man o’ war’s ways; the boatswain’s mates twittered on 
their pipes, and there were side boys in white gloves ready to assist him, and 
twenty landsmen- the privateer’s equivalent of marines-in green coats making 
a workmanlike job of presenting arms as Peabody stepped on the deck. The 
hands were uniformly dressed in red check shirts and white trousers, and the 
deck was as white as Captain Gooding’s cravat. 

‘Honoured to receive you, sir,’ said (rooding. ‘Please be so good as to step 
this way. The coaming’s high-/iVw//u//V>A/’s a wet ship on a bowline-and the 
cabin’s not as lofty as you’ve been accustomed to. I’m afraid. Mr Merton! 
Take Captain Peabody’s hat and sword. Sit here, sir. I’ve a nice drop of 
Jamaica, sir, which I took out of the Blandford, No? 'There’s some Madeira and 
a fair Marsala. Merton! 'The Madeira for (Captain Peabody. Please take your 
ease, sir. There’s no reason for worry as long as the wind’s nor’-easterly. 
Merton! How’s the wind?’ 

‘Nor’-cast by east, sir,’ said Merton, in a tone of infinite patience. 

He was tall, spare negro, who got his information, alter a glance at the tell- 
tale compass over Gooding’s head, by craning his neck up to the chink in the 
cabin skylight and looking up at the pennant at the maintopmast truck. 

‘Serve the dinner, then, you black pole mast.’ 

The ludicrous simile made Peabody grin; there was a strange likeness 
between the lean negro and a skysail mast without the sky sail set. 

‘I would be glad to hear your suggestions again for the attack, sir,’ said 
Curtis, the moment the flow of Gooding’s talk was checked. 

‘Anyone would think Curtis and I hadn’t spent the last two hours discussing 
’em,’ said Gooding promptly. ‘This is dinner-time. How’s the wind, Merton?’ 

‘Nor’-east by east, sir.’ 

‘The British don’t know your ship’s in these waters?’ persisted Curtis. 
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They can’t know yet/ said Peabody, ‘not unless Hunningford has told 
them.’ 

‘Hunningford wouldn’t say a word/ said Gooding. ‘He has too keen an eye 
for business.’ 

The three captains exchanged glances, Peabody keenly observing the other 
two. 

Three fat commissions has he screwed out of me/ admitted Curtis. 

Peabody had a flash of insight. The fact that these hard-headed Baltimore 
captains had to pay Hunningford good hard cash for his information made 
them far more ready to respect his suggestions. His heart warmed to the 
memory of the man. 

‘Try some of this alligator pear, sir,’ said Gooding. ‘I can’t ever stomach it 
myself, but the natives of these parts don’t think they’ve dined unless alligator 
pear has been served. 'I’akc plenty of the pepper sauce, sir. That’ll help it 
down. How’s the wind, Merton?’ 

‘Nor’-east by cast, sir. Mcbbe east nor’-east.’ 

‘Veering southerly a bit. The British know we’re here, at least. That 
convoy’ll sail in order of battle, just as it always does.’ 

‘I followed the last convoy eleven days,’ said Curtis, ‘and ne’er a straggler 
was I able to pick up.’ 

‘So you told us before, my lad. But 1 don’t think your owners have much to 
complain about, so far,’ said Gooding. ‘May I carve you some of this cold 
brisket, sir? You’re making a poor dinner. And look at your glass! Drink fair, 
sir.’ 

'Calypso has twelve pounders on her main deck/ said Curtis, thoughtfully. 

‘Yes,’ said Peabody. He thought of his own long eighteens, and the good use 
he could put them to if he dared risk crippling the Delaware, 

‘’Scuse me, sir,’ said Merton, ‘but the wind’s east by south now, and still 
veering.’ 

‘That interrupts our dinner,’ said Gooding. ‘If you’re wrong, you black 
fathom 0’ pump water. I’ll go a thousand miles out 0’ my course to sell you at 
Charleston under the hammer.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Merton, quite unmoved. He craned his neck up to the 
skylight opening again and announced: ‘Mr Crase says east by south. I should 
say east sou’-east, sir.’ 

‘Would you, by God!’ said Gooding. 

They were all of them on their feet now, and Merton produced, as though it 
were a conjuring trick, Peabody’s cocked hat and sword from nowhere. 

‘The black heathen’ll be telling me what sail to set next,’ protested Gooding, 
while Merton buckled the belt round Peabody’s waist. ‘Have you called 
Captain Peabody’s gig?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Merton. 

Before Peabody went down the side Gooding held out his hand. 

‘When we meet again we’ll be half a million dollars richer,’ he said. 

‘Good luck, sir,’ said Curtis, with a young man’s enthusiasm in his eyes. 

The gig took Peabody rapidly across the dancing water to where the 
Delaware lay hove-to, a beautiful sight. As she swung towards him he could see 
her lovely bows and round, sweet run. The rake of the bowsprit and of the 
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masts was as beautiful as a quadratic cquation-masis and bowsprit exactly 
complementary. The proportion between topsails and courses was ideal, and 
the painted gunports threw in the right note of menace, so that she was not 
merely a beautiful thing, but a beaut iiul lighting thing. I Ic looked back at the 
schooners, with their heavy spars and long sharp bows. They were like birds of 
prey, ready for a sudden swoop upon the defenceless, but ineapable of the 
smashing blow which the Delaware could deal. And yet it was only by 
schooners like these— save for his own ship- that the American flag was 
displayed anywhere through the wide Atlantic. 

If only they had decided ten years ago in Washington to build a dozen 
seventy-fours! Gouverneur Morris had advocated it a score of times, but Mr 
JeflFerson had decided against it. In this world only a display of force could 
exact respect. A battle fleet would have prevented the coming of this war, and 
would have saved the people of the United States a thousand times its cost. In 
normal times a hundred ships a day cleared from American ports, and a 
hundred entered them, but now two thousand American ships rotted at their 
moorings-flour in Boston was just twice the price it was at Baltimore, while 
Baltimore had to pay three times as much for sugar as the price demanded on 
the quay at New Orleans. 'I'lie United States were dying of a slow gangrene. 
Unemployed sailors crowded the waterfronts of every seaport; for every hand 
in a privateer there were a hundred looking for work, and all because Mr 
Jefferson had not thought himself justified in spending money, and was 
obsessed with the quaint fear that a powerful navy would make an autocracy 
out of America. 

And Mr Madison had proposed to establish a neutral /one in the Atlantic, as 
far as the Gulf Stream, and to bar foreign ships of war from it; Peabody had 
helped Commodore Rodgers to write a professional opinion of this proposal 
only a year before British ships of war dropped anchor at Sandy Hook and 
slammed the door of New York in Mr Madison’s face. It was because of this 
kind of muddled logic that the Delaware was faced with a task for which a 
dozen ships of the line would not have been too powerful, and that he himself 
was prowling furtively like a jackal instead of challenging battle like a man. 

The bowman hooked on to the chains us the gig came alongside, and 
Peabody climbed to the deck and raised his hat in acknowledgement of the 
salutes paid him. The schooners were still nodding and dipping across the 
water, awaiting the time when he would move; southward the mountains of 
Haiti rose from the horizon, and northward lay the rounded outline of 
Tortuga. The wind was veering more and more southerly, and close hauled the 
Jamaica convoy would be able to make the Windward Passage. 

‘Dip the colours and fire a gun to leeward as soon as the gig is hoisted in, Mr 
Hubbard,’ said Peabody. 

A flight of pelicans was flapping solemnly over the water, dark against the 
bright western sky, keeping their steady line ahead as they passed close to the 
Delaware's side. The sudden bang of the gun and the jet of smoke threw them 
all aback in confusion, and they turned and flapped away in a disorderly line 
abreast. 

‘Square away, Mr Hubbard. Come west by south.’ 

‘West by south, sir.’ 
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Under easy sail the Delaware crept slowly along westward, with the 
mountains of Haiti towering up in the south, the white cliffs just visible at their 
foot. The two privateers were five miles off to windward, blotted out every now 
and then by the sudden rainstorms which passed over them on their way down 
to the Delaware. The storms were heavy while they lasted, and they kept busy 
Mr Hollins, the cooper, and his mates and working party. Hollins had a sail 
stretched aft from the knightheads to catch the rain water, the aftermost edge 
pulled down to form a lip from which, when it rained, the water poured in a 
cataract into the hogsheads which Hollins had his men trundle beneath it. 
Peabody watched the operation with a grin of satisfaction; as long as his water 
butts were full he was independent of the shore for three months at least-if the 
Delaware’s career should last so long. 

Cape St Nicolas was close under their larboard bow, and night was coming 
down fast. 

‘Heave to, Mr Hubbard, if you please. And I’ll have two lights hoisted at the 
peak.’ 

The Windward Passage was under the direct observation of his ship now, 
there was a beautiful three-quarter moon, and no convoy of a hundred sail 
could get by without his knowledge. He turned and went below to his cabin, 
where Washington was making up his cot. 

‘I ’spect your coat’s wet, sir,’ said Washington. 

It was, of course-Peabody had stood out through half a dozen tropical 
showers-and so were his breeches. 

‘Now here’s your nightshirt, and you get right into it, sir,’ said Washington, 
fussing round the cabin. 

Peabody had not been able to grow accustomed to having a body servant. 
Washington had thrown himself into his duties when he was first engaged with 
all the abandon of his race; perhaps with generations of dependence preceding 
him he was merely seeking to make himself quite indispensable as quickly as 
possible. Peabody had thrown cold water on some of his enthusiasms; 
Washington no longer crouched to him, holding out his breeches for him to 
step into, as he got out of bed, but Peabody had not yet been able to break him 
of his habit of touching him to see if he were wet, and of trying to dictate to him 
what he should wear and when he should sleep. Peabody could recognise each 
of his shirts individually, and during his years as a poor lieutenant had devised 
a satisfactory system of rotation of duties for them, and he still bore 
unconsciously some slight resentment against Washington for breaking into 
his orderly habits. 

‘I don’t want my nightshirt,’ he said curtly. ‘Get me out a dry shirt-one of 
the plain ones, and take it from the top of the pile-and a pair of the white 
ducks. Hang my coat on the hook there where I can find it.’ 

‘You ain’t goin’ to turn in all standing, sir,’ said Washington resentfully. 

‘I am,’ snapped Peabody. 

He threw off his wet gala clothes-there was a queer uncontrollable 
uneasiness at being naked when he was not alone, but he fought against that 
because he felt it was not quite justifiable-and pulled on the shirt which 
Washington handed him. He put his feet into his trousers, balancing against 
the roll of the ship first on one leg and then on the other with a habitual facility 
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of which he was unccmscious, and stood lucking in his shirt. 

Tut my shoes against the bulkhead and take that lamp awayd he ordered. 

'Yes, sir. Ciood night, sir,' said WashingKui. 

Alone in the darkness Peabody lay down on his cot, 'all standing'-with his 
clothes on-as Washington had protestingly said. lie could lay his hands 
instantly on his shoes and coat, and could be on deck within forty seconds of an 
alarm; Peabody had no self-consciousness about appearing on deck with his 
nightshirt-tails flapping round him, but the picure did not coincide with his 
idea of a well-ordered ship, f le bent his long length and turned on to his side, 
his hands clasped before his chest in the attitude of sleep he had habitually 
employed from babyhood, and he closed his eyes. 'There was a momentary 
temptation to lie awake and bnuKi over the dangers before him, but he put it 
aside like the temptation to drink. 'Hicrc was a time for everything, and this 
was the time to sleep. 

At midnight he was awake again; twenty years of' watch-and-walch-four 
hours waking and four hours sleep-had formed a habit even he could not 
control. He went on deck and prowled round, although he had complete 
confidence in his ofneers' ability to carry oui routine carders. 'The lights burned 
brightly at the peak, and the moon shone clearly Ironi beyond the Windward 
Passage, while the Delaware rose and fell rhythmically over the long swell as 
she lay hove-to before the gentle wind. 'The atmosphere w'as warm and sticky, 
and on the side on which he had been lying liis clothes were wet with sweat 
which hardly evaporated in the hot night. 'There was nothing to do except 
sleep, and he went below again to his siuHy cabin, lay down on his other side, 
emptied his mind of all thought for the second lime, and went to sleep in the 
accustomed stullincss, lulled by the Delaware^ easy motion over the waves. 

Dawn brought him on deck again, and there was still no sign of the convoy, 
although the wind had stayed to the south of cast all night. T'ive miles away to 
windward the schooners lay hove-to under their mainsails alone, and there was 
no need to signal to them, for privateer captains had as much need for patience 
as for dash in their work. All day long the Delaware lay-U) off Cape St 
Nicolas-an easy day in the hot tropical sunshine, while the rainstorms came up 
to windward and burst over the ship and passed away to leeward in rainbows. 
The decks were washed down; the forenoon watch was spent in drill-gun drill, 
boarding drill, sail drill, and when the men's dinner-time arrived there was 
still no sign of the convoy. Last night had been the earliest possible moment it 
could appear, but Peabody was wise to the ways of convoys and knew quite 
well that he might have to wait a week. 

In the afternoon Hubbard found work for the crew. 1 le had the anchors and 
the ironwork tarred, while Rodgers, the boatswain, kept a select party doing 
neat work on the rigging-knots and flemish-eyes and pointings. The ship’s 
boys were making sinnet, and the sailmaker had a party at work with needle 
and palm on a new forctopsail, while the spun yarn winch buzzed cheerfully 
away spinning yarns with which a few fortunate men-for some odd reason it 
was the most popular work in the ship-walked solemnly forward and aft. The 
rain squalls came up; sails and yarns were bundled under cover, and the 
helmsman had a moment’s activity keeping the ship from being taken aback. 
Then in an instant, as it were, the rain was past, the deck steamed in the hot 
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sun, and the wind began its cheerful note again. 

The first watch was called, and work on the ship suspended. Peabody gave 
permission for clothes to be washed, taking advantage of all the unwanted 
fresh water on board, and soon the lines which had been rigged were gay with 
all the red and white shirts and white trousers of four hundred men. The sun 
was dipping to the west. Two bells were struck, and then three, and then came 
the hail which Peabody had been waiting for. 

‘Deck there! Sail to leeward! Two sails, sir! A whole fleet, sir!' 

‘Clear for action, Mr Hubbard, if you please. Hoist the colours, and dip 
them twice.' 

The drums went roaring through the ship. Like magic the lines and the 
clothes vanished from forward. Boys went racing along the deck strewing 
sand. Groups of men came running to every gun, casting off the breachings, 
taking out the tompions, pulling rammers and sponges from their racks. The 
marines came pouring up into the quarterdeck, falling into stiff military line in 
their blue and white uniforms and jaunty shakoes, while the sergeants 
inspected them before taking their parties up into the tops. 

‘The schooners have hoisted their colours and dipped them twice, sir,’ said 
Midshipman Wallingford. 

‘Yes,’ said Peabody. 

That was the acknowledgement of his prearranged signal for the convoy in 
sight to leeward-if the convoy had by some chance appeared to windward the 
colours would have been dipped once. Peabody took his glass and ran up the 
mizzen rigging. Halfway to the lop was as far as he needed to go; with his feet 
astride and his back leaning against the shrouds he could see the convoy 
coming down upon him, close hauled on the starboard tack. There was only 
one ship-rigged vessel in sight although there were two barquentines and four 
brigs. None of the brigs was a man o’ war, for he could recognise their familiar 
outlines as typical West India traders. But the ship~he looked at her more 
closely. She was flush-decked, and she showed a line of gun ports, checkered 
black against yellow. Fore and main topmasts were about equal, and her canvas 
was faintly grey instead of a lively white. She was a British ship-of-war, then, 
and presumably the twenty-gun corvette Racer whose presence Hunningford 
had been doubtful about. 

‘Ship cleared for action, sir,’ hailed Hubbard from the quarterdeck. 

There were more sails crowding up over the horizon now, and as Peabody 
turned his glass upon them he checked himself in instant certainty. There was 
no mistaking those topsails, that silhouette-a British frigate, or he had never 
seen one before in his life. He scanned the other sails closely, and then 
traversed his glass back again over the fleet. No, there was no sign whatever so 
far of the brig Bulldog which Hunningford had mentioned, and Peabody 
would have been surprised if there had been, yet. The senior officer of the 
British squadron, if he knew his business, would have the corvette to 
windward of the van-as she was, the frigate to windward of the main body 
where she could most easily cope with trouble-and she was there; and the brig 
in rear to keep her eye on the stragglers, where presumably she was. He closed 
his glass and descended to the deck. 

Murray was positively dancing with excitement and anxiety, and even 
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Hubbard was walking up and down the quarterdeck with quick, rapid strides. 

‘Set all plain sail to the royal, Mr 1 luhhard, if you please, and pul her before 
the wind.' 

‘Aye aye, sir. Before the wind, sir.’ 

‘Mr Murray!' 

‘Sir!’ 

‘I want the round shot drawn from the guns. I.oad with two rounds of 
dismantling shot.' 

‘Aye aye, air. And I'll point the guns high, sir.' 

Murray was quick to grasp a plan. 'The Dchrtvarc had three ships-of-war to 
deal with, and must pul all three (^ut of action so as u> leave a free hand for the 
privateers. Peabody watched the men at work on the quarterdeck carronades. 
With corkscrew rammers they drew the wads IVom tlieir pieces. They twisted 
the elevating screw^s, Ibrcing in the w'cdges under the breeches, until the 
carronades w'cre pt)inting sharply downwards. With the roll of the ship the 
round shot came tumbling from the muzzles, falling with a thump on the deck, 
to be snatched up and replaced in the garlands against the bulwark. Next the 
dismantling shot was rammed in-cylindrical canvas bags, which concealed the 
missiles within, hbr these thirty-two pounders each bag contained a dozen six- 
foot lengths of iron chain, each joined to a single ring in the centre. On 
discharge they would lly like a hurtling star, elfeciive to a range of five hundred 
feet, cutting ropes and tearing canvas to shreds. vSaw 7 cr, of the Boston Navy 
Yard, had long advocated the use of dismantling shot, but Peabody had yet to 
see it employed in action. Peabody was aware that the British thought its use 
unfair, but for the life of him he could not see why; he supposed it was because 
they had not thought of it for themselves. 

Peabody looked ahead. I'hc frigate had tacked about, and was heading 
towards the Delaware^ to inspect this strange ship-of-war which had so 
suddenly appeared. The corvette had hacked her mizzen topsail, and was 
allowing the convoy to catch up with her while she took the frigate's place; the 
British had been guarding convoys for twenty years continuously now, and 
understood their business, d'here was a string of Hags rising to the frigate’s 
main yardarm. 

‘M W P,' read off Wallingford. ‘It doesn't make sense, sir.’ 

The private recognition signal, of course. 'There would be a code reply of 
which he was ignorant, but there was a reply he could make which would be 
quite sufficient. 

‘Bring her to the wind on the port tack, Mr I lubbard.' 

As the ship came round the ensign at the peak became visible to the British 
frigate. Peabody smiled grimly as he saw the effect it produced-morc signals 
soared up the frigate's halliards, and a white puff of smoke from her bows 
showed that she was firing a gun to demand the instant attention of her 
consorts and the convoy. This was the moment of surprise. No King’s ship in 
the West Indies could know until that moment that a big American frigate was 
loose on the high seas. He watched his enemies warily to see what they would 
do. 

The frigate was holding her course, parallel to the Delaware's, both of them 
lying close hauled. Now the corvette was coming round, too; Peabody could 
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only see her topsails, and she was six miles farther to leeward of the frigate. 
And dead to leeward of the frigate, and far beyond her, Peabody saw another 
pair of topsails on the horizon wink as they came round, differentiating 
themselves sharply from the others beyond. That was the brig, then. They 
were all three heading towards him, as he had hoped; the privateers, far astern 
of him and on a course diametrically opposite, were out of their sight and 
would soon have a free hand with the convoy. 

Vigilant, he watched his enemies. If they were wise, they would close up 
together to meet his attack. The Calypso by herself was of slightly inferior 
force to the Delaware^ and in a ship to ship duel he would fight with confidence 
in victory, even with his knowledge of the chanciness of war at sea. But the 
Calypso and the Racer together would be grave odds against him, and even the 
Bulldog could cause him serious annoyance if the Delaware were involved in a 
hot action. By bringing his ship to the wind he had made a pretence of refusing 
battle-they might chase him in heedless pursuit, as they were doing at this 
moment, widening their distance from the convoy, confident that there could 
not possibly be two United Slates ships at sea simultaneously and forgetting 
the lurking privateers. 

It was a complex scries ol‘ factors, and Peabody turned his attention to 
another complication-the setting of the sun. Red and angry it was setting, 
beyond the convoy. Inhere was not much more than an hour’s daylight left, and 
he needed daylight to do his work well. He glanced to windward; there was the 
familiar black cloud coming down with the wind, as might have been expected, 
for it was two hours at least since the last rainstorm. He held doggedly on his 
course, aware that Hubbard was looking at him with faint surprise and that 
even the men at the guns were glancing over their shoulders, wondering why 
their captain was running like this from the enemy. The enemy to leeward, the 
squall to windward; Peabody transferred his attention first to the one and then 
to the other. Now the squall was close upon them. Inhere was a warning flap 
from the sails and Peabody heard Crane cautioning the men at the wheel. Now 
it was here, heavy fluky gusts of wind and torrential warm rain, heavy as if 
from a shower-bath, drumming on the decks and streaming like a cataract in 
the scuppers. 

‘Wear ship, Mr Hubbard, if you please. I’ll have her before the wind again.’ 

Round she came, the heavy gusts of the squall thrusting her forward 
perceptibly. She was in the heart of the little storm, travelling down wind with 
it for several minutes before it drew ahead of her. As Peabody turned his head a 
little cascade of water poured out of the brim of his cocked hat, but the rain was 
already lessening. Itvcn when it had ceased entirely, and the decks were begin- 
ning to steam in the hot evening, it was still ahead of blotting the Calypso from 
Peabody’s sight, and presumably concealing the Delaware from the Calypso. 

‘Stand by your guns, men!’ called Peabody. He was glad to see Murray 
attending to the distribution of lighted slowmatch round the ship-he wanted 
nothing to go wrong with that first broadside. 

Only a scant mile ahead of the Delaware a grey shape emerged from the 
rainstorm-grey one moment, sharply defined the next; the Calypso still 
holding her course and beyond the immediate help of her consorts. Certainly 
there was no time now for the British ships to close together, not with the 
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Delaware rusing down upon them at eight knots. I'hcrc was a chance of raking 
the Calypso, of crossing her bows and sweeping her IVom end lo end, but her 
captain was too wary. As the two ships closed he put up his helm-Pcabody saw 
her broadside lengthen and her masts separate. 

‘Larboard a point,' snapped Peabotiy to the helmsman. He wanted that 
broadside delivered at the closest possible range. 

The Calypso was just steadying on her new course us the Delaware forged up 
alongside her, I'hc forecastle twelve peuinder went olf with a bang; Peabody 
took note of that, for the captain of that gun must be punished for opening fire 
without orders. Peabody could see tlie white deck and gleaming hammocks of 
the British frigate, the gold lace of the ofiicers, and the bright red coats of the 
marines on the quarterdeck. Where he stood by the miz/.en rigging he was just 
opposite the frigate's tafiVail; it was almost time lor the broadside~it was 
interesting to see how Murray down on the main deck came through this test of 
nerves. At last it came-a crashing simultaneous roar from the main-deck guns, 
followed instantly by the spar-deck earronades. The Delaware heaved to the 
recoil of the guns, and the smoke poured upwards in a cloud, enshrouding 
Peabody so thickly that for a moment the Calypso was blotted from his sight. 
Something struck the bulwark beside him a tremendous blow which shook 
him as he stood. There was a gaping hole there; something else struck the 
mizzen-mast bills and sprayed all the deck around with fragments. Peabody 
watched death flitting past him; and in the sublime knowledge that he had 
done all his duty he fell neither awe nor fear. 

The earronades beside him, speedily reloaded, roared out again. The ship 
trembled to the recoil of the guns, while Peabody could feel, through the deck 
beneath his feet, the heavy blows which the Calypso' guns were dealing in 
return. The British frigate was firing fast, accurately, and low; the earlier 
defeats of British single ships had shaken up the service into renewed attention 
to gunnery, as the action between the Shannon and the (Chesapeake showed. 
Peabody peered through the smoke to see what damage was being done to the 
enemy, but with the wind directly abaft it was hard to sec anything. There was 
the Calypso's main mast standing out through the smoke, mistily visible from 
the main yard upward. Yet everything there was in such confusion that 
Peabody actually found it hard to recognise what he saw. The maintopsail was 
in ribbons, with strips of canvas blowing out from the yard, which was canted 
wildly sideways and precariously supported the topgallant yard, which, slings, 
ties, and braces all shot away, was lying balanced upon it in a wild tangle of 
canvas and rigging. As Peabody watched, half the main shrouds parted as 
though a gigantic knife had been drawn across them, the mast lurched, and the 
whole mass of stuff came tumbling down into the smoke. 

The Delaware was drawing ahead fast; the chance of crossing the Calypso's 
bows and raking her was obvious. Peabody leaned forward to the man at the 
wheel. 

‘Larboard your helm/ he said. 

Hubbard had seen the chance too, had heard his words, and was bellowing 
his orders into the smoke. Over went the helm, round came the yards, and 
Peabody turned back to watch the Calypso. But she was coming round too-the 
distance between her vague main mast and mizzen mast was slowly widening. 
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Peabody saw a red-coated marine come running out towards him along the 
Calypso’s mizzen topsail yard, musket in hand; the man must have been mad 
with the lust of battle to have attempted such a feat. He reached the yardarm, 
but as he was bringing his weapon to his shoulder something invisible struck 
him and he was tossed off the yard. 

With the wind abeam they were passing out of the smoke, and the Calypso’s 
outlines became more distinct. From the deck upward she was more of a wreck 
than Peabody would ever have thought possible, her canvas in shreds and her 
running and standing rigging cut to pieces. Her headsails were trailing under 
her forefoot; her spanker gaff hung drunkenly with the upper half of the 
spanker blowing out from it like a sheet on a clothesline, and although the 
maintopgallant was the only yard which had fallen all her spars sagged and 
drooped as if a breath would bring them down. There could be no doubt 
whatever as to the efficacy of dismantling shot, Peabody decided. 

Midshipman Shepherd was beside him. His cheek had been laid open over 
the bone, so that half his face was masked in blood which dripped down on to 
his torn coat. 

‘Number seven gun has burst, sir,’ said Shepherd. His chest was heaving 
with his exertions as he tried to hold himself steady. ‘Mr Atwell sent me to 
report. The ship caught fire on the main deck, but the fire’s out now, sir.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr Shepherd. Get that cut bandaged before you return to duty.’ 

Peabody made his reply steadily enough, but he had felt a wave of bitterness 
at the news. These cursed iron guns! The Belvidera had escaped from Rodgers 
in the President because of just such an accident. The Pennsylvania foundries 
had not learned yet to cast iron without flaws. Shepherd’s report explained the 
slackening of the main-deck fire which Peabody had detected just before. 
Another shot hit the deck beside him at that instant, sending a ringbolt flying 
through the air with a menacing whirr-the Calypso was still flring rapidly and 
well; a wreck from the deck upwards, her gun power was not in the least 
impaired. Through the roar of the carronades beside him he could hear the 
smashing blows which the Calypso’s guns were still dealing out, but the main- 
deck guns were firing back again as fast as ever now. The Calypso’s tottering 
foretopmast came down, falling nearly vertically-she was dropping astern fast 
again. Peabody wanted to hurl his ship close along side of her, to pound her in a 
mad flurry of mutual destruction, to sink her, to burn her, to cover her deck 
with corpses. Mad lust for battle wrapped his mind like a cloak. 

‘Shall I back the mizzen topsail, sir?’ asked Hubbard, crossing the deck 
towards him. 

‘No,’ said Peabody. 

Battle-madness passed and common sense returned at Hubbard’s question. 
The level-headed Yankee temperament took charge when Peabody saw the 
swarthy Carolinian’s blazing eyes. There was the Racer to think of, and the 
brig, and the convoy, and the approach of night. He looked away to leeward, 
and there was the Racer clawing gallantly up to windward to join in the fight. 
Aft, and there was the brig doing the same, while against the red western 
sunset were silhouetted the countless sails of the convoy. Another broadside 
from the Calypso crashed into the Delaware and shook him as he stood talking 
to Hubbard. 
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'Up helm, if you please, Mr Hubbard. We'll go down to the corvette.’ 

The Delaware^ sails lillcd as she bore away, and the iniernal din of the battle 
died away magically. Borne on the wind came a wild cheer from the British 
ship-the fools thought they had made the Delaware seek safety in flight. There 
was a moment’s temptation to tack about and show them tliat they were wrong, 
but Peabody put it aside. 

Peabody lot)ked round the ship. On the larboard side-lhe disengaged side-a 
carronadc slide had been smashed and the carronadc's crew was at work 
securing the clumsy lump of' metal which lay on the deck. 'There were big holes 
in the bulwark and the deck was torn up in several [daces. Aloft someone was 
reeving fresh maintopsail halliards, and there were a few big holes in the sails. 
There were dead men here and there, but the Delaware was still an efficient 
fighting unit. Someone came running up t(^ him- a carpenter’s mate whose 
name Peabody could not instantly remember. Smith or jtmes, perhaps. 

'Mr MacKenxie sent me, sir. We’ve been holed twice below the bends, sir, 
on the starboard side for'rard. We've plugged one hede, but the other’s beside 
the beef an' we’ve gcu to move the hogsheads, sir. But there's only a foot of 
water in the well and Mr MacKcnzic's gotten the pumps to work.' 

'Right. Get below again.' 

''I’hey were coming down fast on the Racer; Peabody waved the man away as 
he peered keenly forward to watch her movements. A glance astern assured 
him again that the Calypso was out of action for good-she w'us wallowing quite 
helpless in the trough of the sea. Hut the Racer w'as not going to falter, all the 
same. She was holding her course steadily, the while ensign flying bravely 
from her peak. It was her duty to protect the convoy, even at the cost of her 
own destruction. Peabody swung round upon Shepherd. 

'Go find Mr Murray,' he snapped. 'Tell him to k>ad with dismantling shot 
again.' 

I'hc sun was completely below the horizon; there was not much daylight left 
and the moon would not be of much help for accurate gunfire. Peabody saw the 
Racer's maintopsail swing round until it reflected the pink t)f the sunset in 
sharp contrast with the dark silhouettes of the other sails. She was laying it to 
the mast, heaving to for a steadier shot at the big frigate plunging down upon 
her. Her best chance of saving the convoy was to cripple the enemy while she 
still had the opportunity. Peabody felt a grim approval of the British captain’s 
tactics as he waited for the broadside to come. 

A neat row of white pull's of smoke appeared along the corvette's side, and 
Peabody’s mathematical mind leaped into a calculation. 

'One, two, three, four — ' he counted. 

The air was full of the sound of the balls overhead. A fresh hole appeared in 
the foretopsail, and the maintopsail halliards, just replaced, parted again, the 
loose ends tumbling to the deck, d’hc Delaware was going six knots; there 
would be two more broadsides-three, if the corvette's guns were specially well 
served-before she was at close quarters. Peabody wondered what was the 
maximum damage the corvette’s long nine pounders could inflict. He might 
actually lose a mast, although the chances were that he would not lose even a 
spar. The ship was deadly quiet now. T’here was only the clanking of the 
pumps forward to be heard beside the eternal note of the wind in the rigging 
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and the sound of the sea under the hows. 'Fhe men were standing quietly to 
their guns awaiting their orders; the rush and bustle of the powder boys had 
ceased now that eacli gun had its reserve cartridge beside it. 

Again the pulls of smoke from the corvette’s side. 

‘One, two, three-—’ 

Elevation was bad this time, or the corvette’s gunnery officer had mistimed 
the roll of his ship. One ball tore through the air close to Peabody’s side^ the 
wind of it making him stagger, but the others struck the Delaware's hull, to 
judge from the splintering crash forward. The sound reminded Peabody 
suddenly of something he was astonished at having forgotten. The two guns of 
Jonathan’s section were numbers seven and eight, main-deck starboard 
side-and number seven had burst. Jonathan might be dead; probably was. 
Peabody forced his mind to leave oil* thinking about Jonathan. The corvette 
was within easy cannon shot luw-the shots came as soon as he saw the smoke. 

There was a crash overhead; the spanker galf was smashed, close to the 
vangs. The forelopsail lee braces were gonc-no other damage; and the 
corvette’s maintopsail was coming round again as she got under way ready to 
manoeuvre. 

‘Starboard a point,’ snapped Peabody to the helmsman. There was a chance 
of crossing the corvette’s bow, but she was well handled and parried the thrust. 

‘Let her have it , boys!’ shouted Peabody as the ships came together, and the 
two broadsides roared out together. 

Through the smoke Peabody saw a chance of crossing the corvette’s stern, 
but she hove in stays and went about like clockwork, baulking him. The 
corvette was a handy cral't, quicker in stays than the big frigate. Peabody 
followed her round, bellowing his orders to the helmsman through the 
maddening din of the guns; it was dark enough now for the big flames to be 
visible shooting from the muzxles of the guns. R^abody could see the corvette’s 
rigging melting away under the hail of dismantling shot, although the corvette 
was hitting back as hard as she could with her nine pounders against the 
Delaware's eighleens, ctmtending fiercely against odds of five to one. The 
Racer's main topmast fell suddenly, and along with it the mizzen topmast, just 
at the moment when the air round Peabody was filled with flying splinters 
from a shot which struck close by. As he rallied himself he found the Delaware 
flying round intt) the wind. 'Phere was a thunderous flap from the sails as she 
was taken all aback, and the guns fell abruptly silent as they ceased to bear. 
Peabody swung round upon the clumsy helmsman, and then shut his mouth 
with a snap upon the angry words he was intending to use. For the helmsman 
was dead, and so was the second helmsman, and so was Mr Crane the master, 
and where the wheel and binnacle had once stood was now a mere splintered 
mass of wreckage in the darkness. 

‘Man the relieving tackles, Mr Hubbard. Jib sheet, there! Haul out to 
starboard.’ 

The Delaware was rapidly gathering sternway; Peabody could hear the 
bubble of water under the counter in the eerie silence which had settled on the 
ship. It seemed to take a strangely long time to work the ship’s head round and 
get her under control again. 

‘Jib sheets, there! Are you asleep?’ 
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'Tiller rope’s jammed with ihe helm a hit to starboard, sir,’ reported 
Hubbard. 

'Clear it, then. Jib sheets! I laid out to port!’ 

That was better; the Delaware was C(>ming round again into control, but she 
was circling away from the Raec)\ winch was barely visible as a dark mass a full 
half mile away. It would take some time to work to windward and close with 
her again. 

'Tiller rope’s cleared, sir.’ 

Keep her on the wind on this lack, then.’ 

The Racer was a disabled wreck, as helpless as the (la/ypso. She would be 
able to do nothing to-night to protect the ctmvoy. Peabody searched the 
darkness to leeward, d’hcre was the brig! She had given up the attempt to join 
the battle, and was heading away with the wind on her quarter to evade the 
Delaware and rejoin the convoy. He might have guessed that she would. 

There was not time to destroy the Racer and still be able to head ofi'thc 
Bulldogs he pul the DeUmare before the wind again and went charging down 
upon the brig in the darkness, 'rite stars were already out, gleaming over the 
dark sea, and the moon was lighting i\ wide path over the waves, and two 
battered wrecks were being lel’t far behind, h’ive minutes later I\‘abody saw the 
brig abruptly alter course to avoid being intercepted, and he brought the 
Delaware round in pursuit, staring after her amid the clatter and racket of the 
working parly who were busy rigging a jury wheel. An hour later there came a 
hail from aloft. 

‘Deck there! d’here’s a light way olf on the starboard beam. Might be a 
burning ship, sir.’ 

It must have been a burning ship-two minutes aher the hail the light was 
visible from the deck, reflected in a yellow glow from the cU)uds in the sky, 
lighting a quarter of the heavens. Itvidenily ( wooding and (!)urtis were in 
among the convoy-that blaze meant that they were destroying a worthless 
capture. So the brig could go on holding that course until she ran aground in 
Cuba, if she wanted to. The Delaware had achieved what she had set out to do. 
All that remained to be done was to lay on such a course as would be likely to 
keep the escort ships from rejoining the convoy, and give a chance of picking 
up stragglers. Then to go round the ship and give what orders were necessary 
to make her as oflicient a lighting unit as possible, and after that there would be 
a chance of finding out what had happened to Jonathan. 


6 


Captain Peabody looked over the side of the Delazoarc as she crawled along m 
the hot sunshine with bare steerage- way. 

'Mr Atwell,’ he said, harshly. 

The young third lieutenant came running across to him. 

'You’re not attending to your duty, Mr Atwell. What is that floating there?’ 
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Atwell follc'wcd with his gaze Pcabtidy’s gnarled forefinger, 

‘An orange, sir,’ he said, haltingly. 'Phe orange rose on a little wave against 
the ship’s quarter and drifted astern. 

‘Did you see anything abcuit that orange whieh interested you?’ asked 
Peabody. 

‘N-no, sir,’ said Atwell. 

‘Then either your eyesight or your wits aren’t as good as they should be,’ 
said Peabcuiy. ^I’hat orange had a piece bitten out of it. And its sides were 
hollow instead of rounded. What does that tell you?’ 

‘Someone has been sucking it, sir,’ said Atwell, a little bewildered at all this 
fuss over a mere orange already a hundred yards back in the ship’s wake. 

‘Yes,’ said Peabody, and he was about to continue with his Socratic 
questioning when his expression changed and he pointed again to something 
floating past the ship. 

‘And what’s ///d//?’ he snapped. 

‘Coco-nut shell, sir,’ said Atwell, and a light dawned upon him. ‘Some 
ship’s emptied her slush bucket cn'erside.’ 

‘And not merely that, Mr Atwell. Oranges and coco-nuts-where does that 
ship hail from?’ 

‘The West Indies, sir!’ said Atwell. 

‘Yes,’ said Peabody. ‘'Fhat means we’re in the track of some part of the 
convoy. Now do you understand wiiy you should have seen it?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Don’t neglect y(Hir duty again, Mr Atwell,’ said Peabody, turning aw^ay. 

Atwell was a ‘good ollieer,’ thought Peabody. I’here was never any slackness 
about the men when he had charge of the deck, and the sails were always 
properly set, and the helmsman was always on his course. But there was 
another side of the picture. Oliicers of that sort were so engrossed in the 
details of their routine duties that they had no thought to spare for anything 
else. And not merely that; years of routine duties had a stunting effect upon 
their imaginations and logical faculties. Atwell ought to have made deductions 
from the sight of that floating rubbish instantly. Peabody was afraid that 
Atwell would never develop into a great commander, into a Truxtun or a 
Decatur. 

But the sight ifl'that rubbish contirmed Peabody in his conclusions as to the 
movements of the convoy. He had acted correctly in taking the Delazoare 
through the (’aicos Passage. 'The convoy, scattering like sheep before the 
wolves of privateers, must have headed for the Atlantic by the first route open 
to them. A dozen rich prizes probably lay only just over the horizon ahead. He 
looked keenly ahflt tt) make sure that the Deknvare was getting every possible 
yard out of the feeble three-knot breeze which was wafting her lazily along. He 
would maintain the pursuit for even days-or until he had taken ten 
prizes-before he pul his ship about again to see what further trouble he could 
make in the West Indies. lie and the Ddazoare were like a farmer and his 
money on market day. lie had to find the best value he could for her, lay her 
out to the best advantage in the sure and certain knowledge that sooner or later 
she would be expended. I .aw^rence in the (Chesapeake had chosen badly; even if 
he had captured the Shumnni a captured British frigate would have been a poor 
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exchange for the cutting up and crippling of an American one. Porter had the 
better notion when he headed Ibr the Pacific instead of making a dash for 
home-Pcabody wondered how the cruise of the lissex in the Pacific was 
succeeding. 

A sorry procession was ct)ming on deck, d’he wt>unded and sick were 
returning from their morning visit to the surgeon. Jonathan was leading them, 
his left arm in a sling-a flying fragment of iron from the burst cannon had gone 
through the muscles above the elbow-and behind him followed men with 
bandaged heads, with bandaged legs, and after them came the sick-bay 
attendants carrying in canvas slings the men who were too injured to walk. 
Downing, the Surgeon, and Iloyle, the Surgeon's mate, followed, and 
supervised the laying of the wounded against the spars in the shadow of the 
mainsail. They were a couple of surgeons iVom New^ York, obsessed with 
fantastic ideas; they had the notion that sick men should not be kept in a 
comfortably dark ’tween decks. 'Hiey were t>erfectly convinced that sunshine 
did sick men good, and they even declared t hat t here was no danger for them in 
night air at sea. Dowming was most emphatic on the [')oini that air once 
breathed had a deleterious effect upon the system, in defiance of the common 
knowledge that air thoroughly warmed and humanised was far better than raw 
fresh stuff. Peabody himself could not sleep if there was a suspicion of a 
draught in his cabin, and as a New linglander born he was innately suspicious 
of Yorkers, but he had not been able to enforce his ideas upon the two mad 
doctors. By virtue of their warrants from the Secretary of the Navy they were 
independent of him in the matter of the sick, and they traded upon the fact 
quite shamelessly, littering the neat deck wdth sick men, and always willing to 
argue with their captain. 

Peabody strolled forward. 

'Good morning, Jonathan.' 

‘Good morning,’ and then after an interval, ‘sir.' 

Jonathan was sick with his wound; otherwise he would not have spoken in 
such a surly fashion. 

‘How’s the arm to-day?' 

‘Hurting like hell,' said Jonathan. 

Peabody turned to the others, 

‘Doing well, sir,’ said one of them. 

‘Stump’s as clean as a whistle, sir,' said the one whose leg had been shattered 
below the knee. He was grey with loss of blood and weakness, but he made 
himself smile as he lay there, 

‘Cross and Huntley died during the night, sir,’ said Downing, in a quiet 
aside to Peabody. ‘I'm sorrry about Huniley-I thought he'd pull through. But 
I never had any hope for Cross.’ 

‘So I remember,' said Peabody. 

This would be the third successive day in which they had buried dead men 
overside, and he contemplated the approaching ceremony with distaste. 
Murray had come up, and was talking earnestly to Jonathan, and trying to 
catch his captain's eye at the same moment. 

‘Damn it, man,’ Murray was saying, ‘you fumi remember something 
about it.’ 
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‘I don’t,’ said Jonathan, doggedly. 

‘I was asking about that burst gun, sir,’ explained Murray to Peabody. ‘1 was 
thinking, it might have been double-loaded, and it was in Mr Peabody’s 
charge.’ 

‘What makes you think it was double-loaded?’ 

‘I’d just given the order for round shot, because the range was drawing out. 
If the gun was already loaded with dismantling shot the men might be excited 
and put in another charge and a round shot on top. That’d burst any gun.’ 

‘So it would,’ agreed Peabody, and he looked at his brother. 

‘He’s trying to blame something on me, the same as always,’ said Jonathan. 

‘It’s important, sir,’ explained Murray. ‘If the men don’t trust the guns 
they’re serving — ’ 

He left the sentence unfinished but adequate to the occasion. 

‘You’re quite right, Mr Murray,’ said Peabody, looking at his brother again; 
but Jonathan only shook his head. 

‘I don’t know anything about any double-loading. Mr Murray wants me to 
say that’s how it happened, of course-anybody can see why. And then he’d 
have me in trouble, which is what he wants just as much, too.’ 

‘Don’t speak so insolently,’ snapped Murray. 

‘Mr Peabody cannot be asked questions which might incriminate him,’ said 
Peabody, gently. 

If it could be proved that Jonathan had allowed a gun under his immediate 
charge to be double-loaded, Murray might easily charge him with inattention 
to duty, and Jonathan was clearly aware of the danger, so that he was justified 
in being cautious in his replies, although not in his manner of making 
them-only the pain of his wound could excuse that. Murray must have seen all 
this, for he opened his mouth, shut it again, and turned away after raising his 
hat to his captain. 

‘You must be more respectful another time,’ said Peabody, a little testily. He 
was annoyed that his capable second lieutenant should be annoyed. 

‘All right, all right,’ said Jonathan. 

Peabody left him to doze in the sun, and walked aft again to see that Atwell 
got every inch of speed out of the Delaware. The word had got round the crew 
that there were prizes ahead, and everyone was keyed up in anticipation. The 
hands worked with a will as the sails were trimmed to the fitful wind, and half 
the watch below spent their time aloft eagerly scanning the horizon for sails. 
When the wind backed northerly there were more frequent calls for the watch, 
because Peabody would not allow the Delaware to tack far off the direct course 
which he had mentally allotted to the flying convoy, but drove her along in a 
succession of short boards, tacking every half hour. But nobody minded the 
extra work; everyone realised that a weatherly ship like the Delaware had her 
best chance of overtaking dull-sailing merchant ships with a foul wind. 

The first sail they sighted proved a disappointment. She showed up to 
windward on the opposite tack to the Delaware, and the latter intercepted her 
with ease because she made no attempt to escape. Midshipman Howard’s 
sharp eyes first detected the fact that she was flying two flags, and a moment 
later a score of telescopes identified them as the Stars and Stripes flying above 
the Red Ensign. When they closed within hailing distance she announced 
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herself for what she was-rhc ship Dalbousie^ Kingston to 1 .ondon, prize to the 
Emulation^ Daniel Stevens, prizemasicr, heading for C^harleston with 
prisoners. 

‘We’ve gotten together two hundred of ’em under hatches, sir,’ yelled 
Stevens. ‘Rum, sugar, an’ coffee. ’ 

She would be a nice prize if she could be taken through the British blockade 
into an American port; the prisoners themselves represented a fortune, with 
the Federal Government paying a hundred dollars a head for British seamen 
placed in the hands of a United States sheriff. Gooding had destroyed some of 
his smaller prizes, after stripping them of everything valuable, and had sent 
the Dalbousie in, with the hope that she might make an American port. She had 
nothing better than an even chance, Peabody decided, watching her sail over 
the horizon. 

Six hours later the lookouts reported more sails, dead to windward, close 
hauled on the port tack. 

‘Two brigs an’ two barquentines, sir,’ reported master’s mate O’Brien, all 
breathless, having run to the masthead with his glass and descended, all wi thin 
two minutes. ‘Merchantmen for sure, sir, an’ sailing in company.’ 

That meant without a doubt that they were part of the disrupted convoy. 
There was small chance for them, with the Delaware to leeward of them, so 
that it was impossible for them to scatter far. The barquentines held on their 
course, and the brigs went about on the other tack, as soon as the Delaware^ 
dread topsails had climbed up tiver the horizon siifhciently far to be clearly 
identified. 

‘Keep her steady as she goes, Mr Hubbard,’ said Pesibody. ‘We’ll have the 
barquentine first.’ 

The Delaware could lie nearly a point closer to the wind than the clumsy 
merchant ships, and could sail almost two feet to their one— she was like a pike 
among minnows. Remorselessly she ran them down, Peabody watching grimly 
as the distance shortened. 

‘Try a shot from one of the bow guns, Mr Murray, if you please.’ 

The shot crashed out, and Peabody saw a black speck rise to the peak of the 
nearer barquentine, flutter a moment, and then descend. Apparently all on 
board were careless of v^hal should happen tt> their ship now she was taken. 
She was allowed to fly up into the wind, and lay there all aback in a flurry of 
disordered canvas. 

Back the mizzen topsail, Mr Hubbard. Mr Sampson! Take the quarterboat 
and take possession. Mr Kidd! Take six men and go with Mr Sampson. Pull to 
the other barquentine and take possession as soon as she strikes. Square away, 
if you please, Mr Hubbard. Mr Murray, put a shot across that other 
barquentine’s bows.’ 

The flag of the leading barquentine rose and fell again, and she hove-to. 
Peabody watched for a moment until he saw the Delaware'^ boat pulling 
towards her. 

‘Tack after the brigs, please, Mr Hubbard.’ 

The brigs had won for themselves no more than an extra two hours of 
freedom; the Delaware caught up to them hot-foot. It was a little painful to see 
their flags come fluttering down— Peabody felt an odd twinge as he stood in the 
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hot sunlight and watched his prizes come clustering together, obedient to his 
orders. He listened a little gloomily to the reports sent over by his 
prizemasters-Barquentine Richmond, three hundred and twenty tons, 
Kingston to London, cargo of sugar, twenty-nine of a crew; Barquentine 
Faithful Wife, three hundred and forty tons, Kingston to Liverpool, and so on. 
They were all bulk cargoes-no valuable specie for him to take under his special 
charge. Murray and Hubbard were eagerly turning over the pages of the 
prizes’ logs, in search of possible hints as to the whereabouts of any other 
survivors of the convoy. 

‘Twenty-five sail took the Caicos Passage, sir,’ announced Murray. ‘The 
others must still be ahead.’ 

A laughing working party were swaying up a miscellaneous collection of 
livestock from the longboat of one of the barquentines, chickens and pigs and a 
score of big turtles; the city of I.ondon aldermen would go short of their 
favourite dish this coming winter, and the crew of the Delaware would have a 
brief taste of fresh food again. The four captured captains stood in a sullen 
group on the other side of the deck, saying nothing to each other, and trying to 
display no emotion while their captor decided on their fate; they might as well 
have been Mohegans awaiting the stake. 

‘Mr Hubbard!’ 

‘Sir!’ 

‘I’ll have those two longboats on board. They’ll serve instead of the boats we 
lost.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

‘Which of you gentlemen is the captain of the Laura TroughtonT 

‘I am.’ 

The captain of the smaller of the two brigs came with a rolling gait across to 
Peabody, to listen sullenly to what Peabody had to say. 

Tm setting your brig free after my prize crew has thrown those guns of 
yours overboard. You will take on board the officers and crew of the other three 
vessels.’ 

‘But Holy Peter! T'hat’ll make a hundred souls on board or more.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘The water won’t last, sir. I’ve only ten tons on board.’ 

‘You’ve a fair wind for the Cuban coast. Four days and you’ll be in Havana.’ 
Peabody turned to the other three captains. T’ll give you twenty minutes to get 
your property transferred to the Laura Troughton. At four bells I shall set fire 
to your ship.’ 

It was the best thing to do. Releasing the prisoners meant a loss of ten 
thousand dollars in prize money; burning the ships meant a loss often times as 
much, but the Delaware had few men to spare for prize crews, and they must 
be reserved to take in really valuable captures— if there was any chance of 
evading the blockade. And sending the Laura Troughton in to Havana— Ae 
water shortage would ensure that she went nowhere else— would deprive 
England of her services and those of her crew for some time to come. 

Peabody looked aft as the Delaware bore up to the northward again. The 
Laura Troughton was heading south with all the sail she could set, and the hot 
sun glared down on the other three vessels drifting aimlessly on the blue water. 
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Each of the three was enshrouded in a (aim mist, rendering their outlines 
vague and shimmering. As he watched, he saw the sails of the Richmond 
suddenly whisk away into nothing as the llames. invisible in the bright sun, ran 
up her masts, "I'he faithful irV/c's main mast suddenly lurched drunkenly to 
one side, and a dense volume of black snnike poured (Hit from her gaping 
decks, drifting to leeward in an ugly cloud. Sugar and rum made a fine blaze. A 
sudden hard explosion from the Richmoml told how the flames had reached her 
small powder store-only a hundredweight or two. but enough to send a 
column of smoke shooting upw'ards. lie could see that the whole of her stem 
had been blown away, and as the missliapen wreck drifted on the surface the 
billows of smoke told how the invading sea was battling with the roaring 
flames. I'he faithful in/c's masts had fallen now. and so had the brig’s, and 
the two blazing hulks had drifted together and were wrapped, side by side, in 
the clouds of murky smoke. It was a horrible sight, and Peabody could hardly 
bear to look at it. Hut he made himself do so. for a strange mixture of reasons 
which he himself made no attempt to analyse. I Jnder the influence of the New 
England conscience he was mortifying himself, making himself pay in person 
for his country's weakness, rubbing his own nose in the dirty fact that he was 
here as a skulking commerce destroyer and not as the fighting man which all 
his instincts guided him to be. 


7 


By the time that Peabody decided to turn back from the pursuit of the convoy 
the Delaware had overtaken and destroyed fourteen sail of merchant shipping. 
Another small brig had been released laden with the crews, and the ship Three 
Sisters had been despatched with a prize crew in the attempt to run the 
blockade into an American port , 'Phe Three Sisters" cargo of mahogany and log 
wood was not specially valuable, but she was armed with no less than twelve 
beautiful long brass nine pounders, and it was for this reason that Peabody had 
sent her in. I'here was a terrible shortage of cannons in the United States, as he 
well knew; there were privateers waiting in harbour fully equipped save for 
their guns. America was still laughing over the story of the privateer captain-a 
Connecticut man at that- who sold one of his prizes, as she lay at the quay, fora 
greatly enhanced price because she carried guns, and it was cmly later that the 
purchaser discovered that the guns for whieh he had paid so dearly were 
merely wooden ‘Quaker’ guns. It was an amusing story-espccially amusing in 
the Wooden Nutmeg State-but it abundantly illustrated the shortage of 
weapons which was hampering the United States. Those twelve guns would 
serve to arm another Emulation or Oliver^ while if the British retook them 
before they reached American shores it would be small gain to Britain, glutted 
as she was with the guns taken from a hundred thousand prizes. 

Three of the ships overhauled were Spaniards, and Peabody had to let them 
go. Spain was an ally of England against France, and those cargoes, consigned 
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to Passages, were almost certainly destined for the use of Wellington’s army, 
but still, the United States were neither at war with Spain nor in alliance with 
France. Peabody’s instructions were explicit-he read them through carefully 
again-and he had to let them go, sadly realising, for by no means the first time, 
that Mr Madison had not the least idea of how to fight a war. There was the 
comforting thought that perhaps, now that he had crippled the convoy escort, 
some French privateer or other might snap those Spaniards up when they 
reached European waters. It was a ridiculous political situation; Mr Madison’s 
polished hair splitting might make it sound logical, but Peabody, the man who 
had to implement the policy at the risk of his life and liberty, was acutely aware 
of its practical fallacies. 

And now he knew the convoy was scattered over the breadth of the Atlantic, 
with each ship laying its own course for home- what ships were left of it-and it 
would be an unprofitable use of the Delaware to proceed farther into that waste 
of waters in the hope of further captures. It v/as at focal points that he wished 
to strike; he thought for the moment of crossing the ocean and appearing in the 
mouth of the Channel, hut decided against it. Those waters would be thick 
with British ships of war, and the arguments which had in the first place 
directed the Delaware to the West Indies still held good. The day they let the 
last of the Spaniards go Peabody gave the order which turned the Delaware’s 
bow to the southward again. Presumably the Emulation and the Oliver had 
taken every prize they could find a crew for, and had headed for Savannah days 
ago, so that there would be need of the Delaware’s presence. 

It was comforting to think of the outcry which would arise in London when 
the news arrived there that two privateers and a frigate had got in among the 
West Indian convoy. There were Idoyd’s underwriters who would drive home 
in their coaches broken men; there were shipowners who would lapse into 
bankruptcy. Perhaps it was only a pin prick in an elephant’s hide, but it was 
Peabody’s duty to go on pricking, until either his career should end in an ocean 
grave-or in Dartmoor prison-or until the enemy was pestered into asking for 
peace. It was not a very dignified part to play in a world convulsed in the titanic 
struggle which was going on at present, but it was the part which Providence 
had allotted him, along with other seemingly trivial and yet solidly satisfactory 
duties like keeping track of the consumption of ship’s stores. 

Peabody was at work on this very matter when the next break in his routine 
duties came. He was sitting at his desk with a plan of the Delware’% hull in front 
of him. Every week his crew consumed a ton of salt meat, and a ton of hard 
bread and other stores. Since they left Long Island Sound they had fired away 
nine tons of shot and six tons of powder, and the bursting of the long eighteen 
pounder on the main deck had relieved her of a further two tons of metal. He 
shaded in upon the outline the parts of the ship which had been relieved of 
weight, the tiers where only empty beef barrels stood and the bilges which had 
been emptied of shot. He sat back and looked at the result, and then narrowed 
his eyes as he visualised the Delaware afloat. She would be down by the stern a 
little-but then on the other hand he had the feeling that she would be a trifle 
handier and faster if she were. He was willing to give it a trial, even with the 
knowledge that the continued success of his voyage might depend at any 
moment on his being able to get every foot of speed out of his ship. He made a 
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mental note to tell I^Vy, the gunner, to draw aninniniiion until further orders 
from the after magazine. 

He had become aware a second or \\vo before of a bustle on the deck above 
his head, of a hoarse vt)ice hailing from the masthead, and he was not surprised 
when Midshipman Kidd came into his cabin after knocking at the door. 

'Mr Murray's respects, sir. 'There's a sail in sight the eastward, sir.' 
Peabody's eyes went up to the tell-tale ciunpass over his head as Kidd went 
on speaking. 

'She's on nearly the same course as us, sir, and she looks like a sloop of war.’ 
‘Thank you,' said l^^abody. 'My compliments to Mr Murray, and ask him to 
send the hands t<^ quarters.' 

He put his papers neatly away into the three upper right-hand pigeon-holes 
of his desk, each paper into its appn)priate place, and he shut and locked the 
desk with unhurried movements. 'The roar ol’ the drums sending the crew to 
quarters was already echoing through the ship, and when he stepped out of his 
cabin the main deck w'as swarming w'ith men running madly to their posts, 
with petty ollicers snapping out sharp orders at the laggards. I le put on his hat 
and moved towards the companion; the after guard came ptuiring past him and 
threw themselves into their task of pulling down the cabin bulkheads. He had 
been intending to put the crew' through this exercise to-morrow, but it was 
better as it was. liven with a first-class crew drill w'as more elfeclive when there 
was a definite goal in sight. On deck I lubbard and Murray uncovered to him; 
Hubbard had his watch in hand and was noting how U)ng it look to clear for 
action. 

'I'll give the order for the guns to be run out myscll*, Mr Murray.’ 

'Aye aye, sir.' 

Hubbard pointed to windw'ard to where a tiny triangle of white showed over 
the horizon. 

'She looks like a man o' war, sir, but I can't make her out fully.' 

‘Bear up for her, if you please, Mr 1 lubbard.’ 

On converging courses the two ships neared rapidly. 

'Masthead, there!' yelled I lubbard. 'Is there any other sail in sight?' 

'No, sir. Ne'er a thing, sir.' 

'The strange sail was a ship of war without a doubt. 

There was a man o' war pennant at her masthead, and a row of gun ports 
along her side, but she came sailing securely along as though with a perfectly 
clear conscience, strange for a ship of war in sight of another much larger. But 
there could hardly be any sort of ambush planned with nothing else in sight 
from the masthead. 

‘I reckon she's French, sir, to judge by the cut o' that foresail,' said 
Hubbard, squinting through his glass. ‘A Frenchie'd run from us until he 
knew who we were.’ 

'Hoist the colours, Mr Hubbard, if you please,' said Peabody, looking at her 
through his own glass. 

The odds were at least ten to one that any ship of war at sea was British-this 
might be a British prize, which would account for her F'rcnch appearance, and 
if she were thinking the Delaware were British a careless captain might perhaps 
come down as confidently as that. But if she were a British ship her doom was 
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sealed by n()W, lor she would never he able to escape to windward from ihc 
Delaware. A victory over her, petty though it would be, would he a stimulus 
for the American people. It was over a year since the last King’s ship had 
struck her Hag to the Stars and Stripes. 

The coKmrs were at the peak now, and Peabody saw a dull ball run up to the 
sloop’s peak in reply, and break into a llutter ol‘ white. 1 ’he white ensign? 
Peabody looked through his glass again. No. It was a plain white Hag, 
unrelieved by any red crt)ss tu' I hhon in the hoist. 

^What in hell — ' said I lubbard beside him, peering at the flag. 'Maybe she’s 
a cartel, sir.’ 

Hubbard meant that the white Hag was a Hag ol' truce, and that the ship was 
on her w'ay to e.xchangc prisoners or ti> deliver a message. Hut a cartel would Hy 
the national colours above the white Hag, and Peabody would hardly believe 
that any naval oHicer could be ignorant of that convention. 

‘h’ire a gun to leewaixl,’ he said. 

That was the politest way ol stressing his demand for further information. 
The sloop’s course and position were suilicient proof that she was not bound 
for anywhere in the United Stales. If as a cartel she were a Hritish vessel 
negotiating with P’rance he woukl not recognise the white Hag, he decided, 
h’rance was no ally of America, and any temporary suspension of hostilities 
between PVance and lingland meant nothing to his country. 

'I’hc gun went olf, and every eye on tieck watched the strange sloop. She did 
nothing whatever except to ladd steadily m her ctnirse with the white Hag at 
her peak, blandly ignoring the Iklirwatr altogether. 

'(rod-damned impertinence!' said Hubbard. 

'’Bout ship, Mr Hubbard. Mr Murray! Run out the gnus and put a shot 
acn^ss her bows!’ 

Amid the hustle arni hurry of giving about came the dull thunder of the 
wooden gun trucks rumbling, across the tieek seams as the Delaware sln)wcd 
her teeth. As she steadied on her new course the other bow-chaser went olf 
with a crash. PealuJtly saw the sloop's starboard jib-guy part like a cracked 
whip-Murray had [nit a libentl interpretation upon his orders. Immediately 
afterwards the sloop showed signs t)f life. She threw' her topsails abruptly 
aback, and came up into the wind like a horse reined up fn>m full gallop, her 
canvas slatting violently. Apparently the slug and the threatened broadside 
had had their dfect. 

The Delaware forged up alongside her, the gun captains looking along their 
sights, not a sound in the ship save lor her sharp bows cleaving the water, 

‘Hcavc-to, if you pletise, Mr Hubbard,’ said Peabody, taking up his 
speaking-lrumpci. 

‘Sloop ahoy! What sloop’s that?’ 

A high-pitched voice sent a reply back it^ him down wind, but the words 
were unintelligible. 

‘I'rcnch, maybe. Or liyeialian,’ saul Hubbard. 

‘What sloop’s that?’ asked PcalHKiy again, irascibly. 

There was a seetuid’s pause beibre ihc reply came, in linglish this time, with 
a marked Ibrcign accent. 

‘Say it again!’ roared Pcahodv. 
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One of the gold-laced officers on the sloop’s quarterdeck raised his speaking- 
trumpet again. When he spoke his intonaiic'>n betrayed quite as much 
exasperation as did Peabody’s. 

‘His Most Christian Majesty’s Ship — ’ 

What the name was they could not be sure. 

‘Sounded like “negress,” sir,’ said Hubbard. ‘Queer name for a ship. But 
she’s a Dago, or mebbe a Portugcc.’ 

‘Neither of those,’ said Peabody. 

The King of Spain was His Most Catholic Majesty, and the King of 
Portugal was His Most baithful Majesty-he had heard the pompous 
expressions used time and again when he was with Preble in the 
Mediterranean. He had never heard of His Most (’hristian Majesty. 

‘I’ll send a boat,’ he roared into the wind, and instantly decided that this was 
a business which he himself had better attend to; if an international incident 
were to grow out of this he wanted full responsibility. 

‘Pass the word for my servant to bring my swen'd,' he said. ‘I’ll go in the 
quarterboat, Mr Huhbard-and pass the word for Mr Peabody to come with 
me.’ 

Washington came running with sword and belt and boat cUntk; Jtmaihan 
came up from his post below. 'I'here was a fair sea running, but they made a 
neat job of dropping the quarterboat into the lee which the ship afforded, with 
Jonathan silting nursing his wounded arm in the stern sheets. Peabody swung 
himself down the fall, timed the rise of the boat as a wave lifted her, and 
dropped in a moment before she fell away again. With the spray that was Hying 
he was glad of his boat cloak to preserve his uniform from salt. 

‘Give way,’ he said to the boat’s crew, and they thrust against the Delaware^ 
side and took up the stroke, the boat bobbing up and down iwer the big 
Atlantic waves. 

‘She’s surely P’rcnch enough in looks,’ he said, examining the smart little 
ship towards which they were heading. 

‘Is she?’ said Jonathan. 

‘Oars?’ said Peabody to the crew, and the slow rhythmic pulling slopped 
while the boat ran alongside the sloop. 'Phe bowman got to his feel with a boat- 
hook. A boatswain’s chair came dangling dt)wn to them, and Peabody threw off 
his cloak and swung himself on to it. 

‘Follow me,’ he called to jemathan, as the swell Kx^k the boat from under 
him. 

A dozen curious faces looked up at him as he swung over the rail and 
dropped to the deck; he stepped down, removed his hat, and eyed the waiting 
group. With a little surprise he noticed two women standing aft by the taflVail, 
but he did not have time for more than a brief glance. A stout officer with 
massive epaulettes stepped forward. 

‘Captain Nicolas I)upont,’ he said-his Fnglish was stilted and he 
pronounced the French names in F'rench fashion, unintelligibly to Peabody, 
‘of His Most Christian Majesty’s sloop Tigresse,' 

‘Captain Josiah Peabody, United States Ship Delaware," said Peabody. 

Malta had accustomed him to encounters with officers of foreign services, 
but there was for him still a vague sort of unreality about stiff formality. 
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‘You wore your-your anil in the boat, Captain,' said Dupont. ‘We could not 
see your rank. Please pardon me for not receiving you with the appropriate 
compliments.' 

‘Of course,' said Peabody. 

All this was the preliminary salute before crossing swords, he fell. He and 
Dupont eyed each other so keenly that neither paid any attention to Jonathan 
swaying down in the boatswain's chair behind Peabody, 

‘And now, sir,' said Dupont. ‘Would you have the goodness to explain why 
your ship fired upon me?’ 

‘Why didn't you show your colours?' riposted lY^abody. l ie was in no mood 
for a passive defensive. 

Dupont's bushy brows came together angrily. 

‘We showed them, sir. We still show them.' 

He gesticulated towards the peak, where the while flag fluttered. Peabody 
noticed for the first time a gleam of gold on the white, and fell a moment's 
misgiving which he was determined not to show. 

‘Where are your national colours?’ he asked. 

‘Those are they. 'The flag of I lis M<^st Christian Majesty.’ 

‘His Most (Christian Majesty?' 

‘His Most Christian Majesty I ,ouis, by the grace (T( lod King of F^'rance and 
Navarre,' 

Dupont's rage was joined to genuine and obvious distress, like a man facing 
approaching humiliatitu). 

‘King of iTance!’ said Peabody, 

‘King of p- ranee and Navarre,’ insisted Dupont. 

Peabody began to see the light, and at the same time worse misgivings than 
ever began to assail him. 

‘Napoleon has fallen?' lie saitl. 

‘The usurper Bonaparte has fallen,' said Dupont solemnly. ‘Louis Bightcen 
sits on his rightful throne.' It was the most tremendous news for twenty years. 
The shadow which had Iain acro.ss the whole world for twenty years had lifted. 
They were emerging into the sunshine of a new era. 

Dupont’s distress was evaporating us he guc.ssed at Peabody's astonishment, 
and Peabody began to feel sympathy for Dupont in the quandary in which he 
had found himself*. A simple hoisting of the tricolour flag which the world 
knew so well would have saved all this misunderstanding, but Dupont had not 
been able to bring himself' to hoist it ■ it would have been a horrible humiliation 
to have received pn>tection from the colours of the Revolution against which 
he had struggled for a lifetime. It must have been a humiliation, too, to 
discover that the world had forgotten that title of Most Christian Majesty 
which had at one time overawed Burope. And he knew immediate qualms at 
the thought that he had fired upon the Hag of what was presumably a neutral 
country now. He saw the need for prompt apology, unreserved apology. 

Mr Madison would be furiously angry if he heard of the incident, but that 
was not the point. 'Phe United States could not afford to antagonise anyone 
else, not while she was locked in a death struggle with the greatCvSt antagonist of 
all. He had thought for the moment of laughing at the whole affair, turning to 
his heel and quitting the Ti^rmi\ leaving the politicians to disentangle the 
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business as best they could, but he put aside the insidious temptation to 
reckless arrogance. It was his duty to humble himself. He swallowed twice as 
he collected the words together in his mind. 

'Sir,’ he said slowly, ‘I hope you will allow me to apt>Iogise, to apologise for 
this~this unfortunate thing that has happened. I am very sorry, sir.’ 

It was not the words of the apology which mollilied Dupont as much as the 
tremendous reluctance with which the words came. A lion could hardly have 
given back a lamb to its mother more unreadily. An apology IVom a man so 
totally unaccustomed to apok>gising was doubly sweet to the fat little captain, 
and his face cleared. 

‘Let us say no more about it, sir,’ said Dupont. I le creased himself acn>ss his 
fat middle in a profound bow which Peabody tried to imitate, and then they 
looked at each other, Peabody at a loss as to what to say next. Polite small talk, 
always difficult to him, wais more dillicult than ever after the strain of the last 
few minutes, but Dupont was equal to the occasion. lie glanced across at 
Jonathan. 

'And this gentleman is — ’ he asked. 

'My brother, Midshipman Peabody,’ said Peabody gratefully. 

‘Your servant, sir,’ said Dupont. He turned to the gri>up of officers behind 
him, and the two brothers were engulfed ii\ a wave ol’ introductions. Iweryonc 
was bowing and scraping and making legs in (he instant, and there was an 
immense amount of broken Pnglish being spoken. Peabody had yet to meet the 
naval officer of any nation who did not possess at least a lew words of linglish, 
but these officers all had more than that, even though their syntax was doubtful 
and their accents marked. As the (lurry died down Dupont said: 

‘Would you please come and be presented to my passengers?’ 

The whole business of bowings and scrajungs began again the moment 
Dupont began to lead them away; it left Peabody a trille daxed-as a young man 
he had always been a little amused during (’aplain 'Pruxtun’s careful lessons in 
the deportment of a gentleman and a naval officer, linding it hard to believe 
that grown men really did these things. 

Across the deck, beside the taffrail, stood a little group of three people, 
including the two women whom Peabody had noticed some time back, d’he 
third member of the group was a man. 

‘Your lixccllency,’ said Dupont. ‘May I present (kiptain Josiah Peabody 
of the United Slates NavyV-His lixcellency the Marquis de St Amani de 
Boixe, Governor of His Most Christian Majesty’s possessions in the Lesser 
Antilles.’ 

Peabody put his hand with his hat on his heart and mt>ved his feet into the 
first position, but his bow was cut short by the Marquis stepping forward and 
ofifering his hand. His grip was hearty and firm. Peabody, a little more dazed 
still, had the impression of a strong face, extraordinarily handsome, with 
piercing blue eyes. The Marquis was a man in his early forties, with his hair 
clubbed at the back in a fashion a trifle old-fashioned; across his gold-laced 
blue coat he wore the broad ribbon of some order of nobility, of a vivid blue 
which complemented the blue of his eyes. 

‘It is a pleasure to meet you, Captain,’ he said, without a trace of accent, ‘and 
you, too, Mr Peabody. It would be a further pleasure to present you to my sister. 
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Madame la Comtcssc d’lirncc, aiul niy daughter. Mademoiselle de Hreiiil.’ 

Everything contributed to Teabodv's bcda/.erneni; perhaps the fact that he 
had just shaken hands when he was preparing to bow IkkI thrown him of! his 
balance at the start. 'I'he two women had put back their veils, and revealed 
faces which strongly resembkal the Marejuis's. 'The sister was the older, and 
there was a line or two her face aiul something in the set of her features 
which made for hardness and supplementetl tlie widow’s black which she 
wore. But the daughter Peabody's wits dr(nvned in those blue eyes. He had 
already bowed lo the C'ountess and was preparing to bow again when he met 
their glance, but the bow was cut short while he stared, I le was conscious of no 
other details abtuit her; the ( iountess was speaking lo him, but Peabody's ears 
registered the words as a flat series <d‘meaningless sounds. She w’as gtung down 
in a curtsey to him, her eyes still on him, and it was only with an effort that he 
managed to push his fo(U huAvartl and complete his bow. He tore his glance 
away to make liimself listen to the < knintess, 

‘Confess, <'aptain,' she was saying, 'you did n<a rcecignise our flag when you 
saw it.' 

Peabody, until he could find Wi>ais, lot)ked up to where tlic golden 
lilies-visiblc enough IV<»m here flapped on the wlnte flag at the peak. 

‘I have been at sea twenty years, ma'am,' he said, ‘but this is the first time I 
have seen it.' 

‘Fie,' said the (kninicss. ‘'The flag of I.afayette, of de (Jrasse, which freed 
you from King ( leorge, and vet yon fire (m it!' 

‘Louise,' said the Marquis. ‘Ttie captain tlid no such thing. I have (kipiain 
Dupont's W'ord for it that not a shot has been fired this morning.' 

Peabody looked at him gratefully, and caught at his cue. 

‘No indeed, sir,' he said, and then tried to correct himself: ‘Your 
Excellency.' 

These cursed titles of honour! He looked away and met those blue eyes 
again. There was a friendly twinkle in tltem wliich made his heart miss a heat. 
He wanted to wipe his face with his handkerchief, but he knew that would be 
inelegant. I le was hot under the skin, and the burning sun was calling forth the 
sweat on his forehead. It may have been on account of his embarrassment that 
the Marquis brought the ct>nvcrsation roimd to business, so as to give him a 
ehance to recover. 

‘The incident is forgotten,' he said. ‘It is my intention, as soon as I reach 
Martinique, to maintain the strictest neutrality.' 

‘It will be a strange experience,' said the ('ountess, ‘for French people to be 
neutral while there is a war on.’ 

‘Yes,' said Peabody. His mind was already at work upon the problems set 
him by the defeat of France. ‘Martinique is to be F'rcnch again?' 

‘Martinique, (luadeloupe, and their dependencies.’ 

I'his was of lively interest. Up to this mt)ment the British had conquered 
and ruled all the West Indies save for Haiti and the Spanish possessions; the 
former was not strong enough to defend her neutrality, and Spain, as an ally ol 
Great Britain, although not at war with the United States, would hardly be 
likely 10 afibrd a safe refuge in her colonics to the Delaware should she need it. 
Until now there had been no neutrals worth mentioning in this war which had 
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involved the whole world, and he was already wondering how he could pul the 
new situation to use. A fresh consideration struck him, and he turned to 
include Dupont as well as the Marquis in his inquiry. 

'You won't inform the British of my position ol course, sir?' he said. 

'That would be un-neutral,” said the Marquis, quickly, belore the captain 
could reply. 

'Thank you/ said Peabody, and then, remembering again: 'Your 
Excellency.” 

Once again there was that tw'inklc in the girPs blue eyes. 

'I hope you are planning to visit us at Von de b’rance, Ckiptain Peabody,” she 
said. 

'Anne!” exclaimed the (A)unless, a little scaiuialised. 

'My daughter has said exactly what was in my mind,’ interposed the 
Marquis. 'It would give me the greatest pleasure to be able to return some of 
the hospitality which my daughter and I t>we to America.' 

Peabody looked his inquiries. 

'I was born in your country, (laptain Peabody,’ said the girl -Anne was her 
name, apparently. 

'How’s that again?’ asked Peabody. 

'Anne was born in Philadelphia,’ explained the Marquis, and then, after a 
moment’s hesitation, 'my wife is buried there. We were in America during the 
Terror. Anne was born the day they guillotined Robespierre.’ 

'We all thought then,’ said the C'.ountess, sadly, 'when the news came, that 
the world would soon be at peace again. And that is t w'cniy years ago, and some 
of us are still at war.’ 

'But you haven’t been living in America lor the last tw'eniy years?’ said 
Peabody to Anne. As far as he was concerned there was practically no one else 
on deck. 

Anne shook her head and twinkled again. 

‘I left when I was four,’ she said. 'I have no memory of it, and 1 am sure that 
is a pity.’ 

'I acted as envoy from my King to your President / explained the Marquis. 
'After tour years I was transferred to liun)pe. P'or the last five we have been 
living in London.’ 

Conversation died away at that. Peabody hatl loo much tt) think about to be 
able to say anything while he digested the two remarkable facts that Napoleon 
had fallen and that Anne was American born. He shook himself back into 
politeness. 

'This has been a delightful visit/ he said, racking his mind for the right 
words. 'I must thank you very much.’ 

The ladies went down in curtseys as he bowed; the Marquis shook hands, 
and Dupont prepared to accompany him to the ship’s side. 

'Don’t forget you’ve promised to visit us!’ said the Countess. 

This time there were formalities, pipes twittering, and marines presenting 
arms as his boatswain’s chair swung him ofl'the deck, and then the boat danced 
back to the Delaware. 

'A couple of peaches, they were,’ said Jonathan. 

‘Good God!’ said Peabody, turning on him. 
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He was simply ama/cci that anyone could possibly think of Anne as a peach; 
the two notions were so far remewed from each other. 

‘The old ’un’s getting long in the tootin' said Jonathan, ‘but I reckon she 
could still give a bit of sport. And the young bin*- '' 

‘Shut your me>uth!' snapped IVabody. 

They ran under the /)<7un'c/rr's ceumier and grabbeei the falls; Peabody 
swung himself up, hat, sword, and all, on to the quarterdeck, hand over hand, 
where Hubbard called all haiuis to attention. Peabody blinked about him at the 
familiar surroundings. It was otld to be aim>ng ilicse familiar things and yet to 
feel so strange, to have commonplace details to attend to during this moment of 
unusual exaltation. 

‘Mr Murray!' he yelled. 'A salute of nineteen guns, if you please! Mr 
Hubbard, dip the colours at the salute. Dismiss the watch below, and square 
away.’ 

The ensign ran slowjy denvn and up again as the saluting gun barked out. 
The yards came ixnmd, and the idle pitching over the waves 

changed to a more purposei'ul rise and swoop. 'The sl(H>p’s sails were iilling, 
too, and repeated puRs of snu^kc broke IVcmt her bows as she answered the 
Delaware^ salute. Peabody stood staring back at her while the two ships 
diverged; there was- -he w^as almost sure - a speck of white waving from her 
quarterdeck, and he snatched olf his hat and stood bareheaded. 
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Peabody sat pen in hand bending over tlie ship’s log. ‘lincountcred I'rcnch 
Government sloop Ticressc ('aptain Hupon, having on board — ’ 

'Phis was hard work. The name Tifimm’ came easily, because Peabody had 
read it cut intcj the ship's bell. He was fairly sure about the ‘Dupon,’ too, 
having heard the captain enunciate it clearly enough although with his P'ronch 
accent. But it was not so easy to describe the 'I'ifircsuc. I le was not at all anxious 
to write ‘His Most (Christian Majesty’s,’ or ‘The P’rench King’s,’ because he 
was by no means sure wliether the American ( lovcrnmcnt had recognised that 
potentate, and it had called for a little thought to devise a way round the 
difficulty. And now that he had come to the point of saying who else was on 
board he was quite at a loss. 'I’hcre was a Marquis, he knew-ho had caught the 
word during the introductions-but what he was Marquis of Peabody had nor 
the least recollection, even if he had ever really heard the cumbrous title. 
Somehow he had formed an accurate idea as to what were to be the Marquis’s 
official duties, but the actual words used by Dupont in his presentation quite 
escaped him. Peabody scratched his nose with the end of the quill, pondered, 
and went on writing-‘Having on board the new CJovernor of Martinique and 
his family.’ 

That solved the difficulty. She had blue eyes (Peabody’s thoughts went off at 
an abrupt tangent) and very black hair whose curls were in the most vivid 
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contrast with her while forehead. I Icr given name was Anne, bui what the rest 
of it was he could not tell, not for the life of him. Anne de Something-or-other. 
That did not describe her in the Ieasi~she was somebody much more definite 
than that. Into those blue eyes there sometimes came a twinkle which was one 
of the most exciting things he had ever seen. Hut for the rest ol' her — Peabody 
tried methodically to piece his memories of her together, 'fall? Short? Peabody 
forced himself, with rigid self-control, to remember what he had noticed about 
her before he had met her eyes; he tried to call up before his mental vision his 
glimpse of her on the quarterdeck when his only reaction lt> the sight of her had 
been surprise at the presence of females. 'The carronatle beside her had been a 
twelve pounder, and that came up as far as~yes, of course, she was short. The 
Marquis was not a tall man, and she had appeared small beside him. She had 
been wearing some sort of veil which she had pul back to twinkle at him. What 
else she was wearing he could not remember at all, not at all. But the black 
curls and the blue eyes and the pink-and-white skin he could remember more 
vividly than he had ever remembered anything. Jonathan had called her 'the 
young 'un,' and spoke of her as a peach. Jonathan u'as a young fool who was not 
fit to approach any young woman. 

Peabody put the log on one side, rose iVom his desk, and walked up on deck; 
before his eyes, in the dark alleyway, (here iloated the vision of Anne, which 
only faded-just as a ghost wcaild-as he entered the strong sunshine of the 
deck, Atwell uncovered to him, and he paced rapidly up and down the 
quarterdeck for a few turns while he looked over the ship, liverything there 
was just us it should he; the sails were drawing well, the ship was exactly on her 
course, the watch was at w'ork in a quiet and orderly fashion. Peabody 
contrasted his own happy lot with that of the British captains, d'he 
maintenance of American ships o(‘ w^ar-what lew' ol‘ them there were-was a 
mere flea-bite compared with the enormous resources available; there had 
been no need for niggardliness in any respect whatever, w'hile the British, 
maintaining the largest fleet possible, during twenty continuous years ol’ war, 
were compelled to skimp and scrape to make the supplies go round. When he 
had commissioned the Delaware he had been able to pick his crew from a 
number of applicants three times as great as he needed-every man on board 
was a seasoned seaman, every specialist had spetit a lifetime in his trade, while 
the British otiicers had to man their ships by force and train their crews while 
actually on service. He was a I'ortunate man. 

His eye caught sight of a midshipman forward in charge of a party setting up 
the Icc foremast shrouds. He was lounging against a gun in a manner which no 
young'oflicer should use when supervising hard wi)rk done by older men. It 
was Jonathan. 

'Mr Peabody!’ roared Peabody. 

A little stir ran round the ship, unnoticed by him alone; Jonathan looked up. 

'Mr Peabody!’ roared Peabody again, 

Jonathan came walking aft, a faint look of surprise on his l ace. 

'Move quicker than that when 1 call you!’ snapped Peabody. 'Pull yourself 
up straight and stand at attention!’ 

The look of faint surprise on Jonathan’s face changed to one of deep, pained 
surprise. 
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-rake that look oil' your fare!' said IVabodv, hut tin- surprise merely heeame 
genuine. 

d don’t like to see vou sHualiiim about. Mr Peabody, when vour division is 
at work.’ 

d^ut my arm - ’ said jonaihan. 

‘Damn your arm!’ saiii IVahodv; n..i so imuli hiTiuiso Downiny had 
declared Jonathan (it lor dut\' \esterda\ as iH-eause Ite was irrilatetl that" a 
member of his shi|'’s eompanv should ploaii hodilv weakness wlien there was 
work 10 be ilotie. 

‘I’m not Iceliu)’ >;ood.’ said jonaihtiti. ‘and vou wouliin’t either.’ 

It may htive been surprise whieh had ileprived Jonathan ol his usual tact; he 
ought to hiive guessed that his bioiher was tn ati uitttsital mood, tuid he ought 
to have miHlelled his bearing, (or the ittonient on ilu- slavish deCerence oCt'he 
other ollicers whteh so eseited his deiisioii. Peabody (or ti eotipic oC seconds 
could only gobble at him beloie lie was able to (ind words Cor his indignation. 

‘(.all nie “sir ! he loaied '1 iloii’i like \oni damtied iinpertinence, Mr 
Peabody.’ 

Jonaihan, still ama/inglv obtuse, pushed out his lower lip, hunehetl his 
shoulders, and sulked. 

‘P’ore lop-gallant masthead' W’aii there |,a (unher oniers.’ snapped 
Peabody. 'Klin. \ <ni \ou ulupprr Miappei.' 

He was inti loueiing. passion and lonailian, lo.ilnigat him lot ilie liisi time 
with seeing, eyes, snddenlv tealise.l 11 and uasaltaid He imned and ran, with 
every eye in the shiii lollowim. him. ll.ill\\a>. np the loteniasi shmiuis he 
paused Cor ti moment and looked down saw Pe.ibodv take an impaiieiti step, 
and pellet! up again IVabodt v.aiHied him to the m.isihetid. and turned' 
ahrupllv toeonlimie paeiiii- iheilcik u liile lie, lui \ subsided. I le was aelually 
trembling a little witb rmo|i,,n I le had I.eeiiovei mdnl)>,em to the bov.aiid lie 
knew it now . 1 1 le i isal isal ion 1 1 ail hr had .u 1 1 i.dl v had a (avoi irii e on boat il si nee 
the voytige began was .1 shot i to luni 

He Wits by no means sell .in.ib (1. .d enough to know ilaii he laid been 
indulgent to Joiiaihaii imneK bei .nise he had alieadv been iiidiilgeiii to 
him- llial he fell the naimal fondue'.-, |oi him wlm h was onl\ to be espeeied 
aCler his kindness i.. hmi .\nd (onimat. b. loi the s.ilc o| his own peace o| 
mind, he most eetiamh w.r, mi.iwate ol the le.e.oii lot hg. new pers|iieaeii v, 
which was Jonathan s ill ad’, ised lematl .iboin tin- two women on botitil ilie 
V'/gm.t,'. lie was aiigtv wiili himsell. not with lonathaii aliliotigli no one save 
hiniselC knew 11 .\tweli tnined .md looted ,iw.i\ t.. leewaid. o\ei the bine 
watei , so as to hide a SI mU" I he h.n id', at w 01 1 oii 1 lei 1 . w ci e gi imiiiig seereilv to 
each other; below dei k alie.idt ilie esi iied winspet wa', going lomid that ilie 
eaptaiii had patted Inass uivs with that • n!i ol a '.onitg btoiliet o( Ins. .'\ttd at 
(he lore top gallant ma'alust.l, on Ins imeomtoi table pet eh, with Ins atm linked 
through the (oie |o\al iialh.nds, lonaili.m -.at and shed teats as he iiemoaiied 
the late which had di.igi’ed him mio tins nns\mpailie(ie seiviee with its 
uiiyteldiitg tiist iphiie ami '.ouUe'.s '..ell i einiedtie'e., w hit It tlemed to his 
pcrsonalitv any plat at all lon.nhaii did not aetepi i-ladh the Inneiion o( being, 
aeog in a mtuiiine. ! le did not ewn (miliei to look up when the lookout hegaii 

bellowing ‘land' ho!’ 
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In his present mood he cared for no land that was not his native (x)nnecticut, 
where he could find sport in dodging the ire of his terrible father, who was at 
least a known hazard with human foibles as compared with this hard unknown 
brother of his. The romantic blue outline, dark against the bright sky and the 
silvered surface of the distant sea, had no appeal at all for him. 

Down on deck Hubbard, whom the cry of land had brought up from below, 
was exhibiting the modest complacency natural after an exact landfall 
following thirty days at sea. 

‘Antigua, sir,’ he said to his captain, fingering his telescope. 

‘Yes,’ said Peabody, without much expression. 

Now they were putting their heads into the lion’s mouth. 'I’hc chain of 
islands was one of the richest possessions of lingland-in sterling value hardly 
smaller than the whole extent of India. It was the most sensitive of all the spots 
in which he could deliver a pin prick. I'rom the Virgins down to 'I'rinidad 
wealth came seeping towards London. A myriad small island bciats crept from 
island to island with the products that made lingland rich, accumulating them 
in the major ports until the lime should come for a convoy to start for liurope. 
For several years the British had been undisputed masters here, conquering 
island after island-ihe Danish Virgins, the Dutch St Marlin, the b'rench 
Martinique-in their determination to allow no enemy to imperil their 
possessions. 

The American privateers had effected litilc enough in this region; the small 
island vessels were not tempting as prizes, for they called for a dispropor- 
tionate number of men as prize crews in relation to their size, while the 
distances between protected harbours were so short as to give them a fair 
chance of evading capture. Privateers fought for money; there were 
shareholders in Baltimore who demanded dividends, and mere 
destruction-cspecially when that destruction was bound, sooner or later, to 
call down upon them the undesirable attention of British ships of war-made 
no appeal to them. Peabody could foresee a rich harvest awaiting the 
Delaware's reaping for a while, and perhaps ruin and perhaps death at the end 
of it. No one was expecting him here, for he had last been reported in the 
Windward Passage six hundred miles away. It was his business to wring every 
drop of advantage out of the surprise of his arrival, to ravage and destroy to the 
utmost before counter-measures could be taken against him. lie looked 
through his glass at the steep outline of Antigua. His thin mobile lips were 
compressed, and the two lines which ran from the sides ol' his nose to the 
corners of his mouth showed deep in his face. 
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The cutter was only uMiiall vessel' -I he niulallu captain had only two coloured 
hands to help him handle her- but she was all he owned, lie squat led on the 
deck ol'the Ikhinwc with his lace in his hands, sobbing, while she burned; and 
Peabody and the other olheers whose business brought them past him cast 
sympathetic glances at his unconscious back. They liked this callous 
destruction no better than he did, ami she was the thirtieth vessel which had 
burned since the Dehin'iirc had come bursting into the Lesser Antilles. Sloops 
and cutters, and the little island schooners; the lkhm\iir had interrupted and 
burned every one she had been able to catch I'rom Antigua to Santa (Iru/,. 'I'he 
Leew'ard Islands must be in an ujiroar ol' consternation. Peabody walked the 
deck as the Ikhmtrc bore away from the scene; in these narrow waters where 
instant decisiim luui to be taken he did not eai'e to be even a lew seconds 
removed Ironi the position o| control, 

'I'o windward lay St Kitts, green and lovely, towering out ol'the sea with its 
jagged outline climbing up to the summit ol Mount Misery, and on the port 
bow lay Nevis, sharply triangular, the narrow channel between its base and St 
Kitts not yet opened up by the lkliimtir\ progress along the hind, Over there 
in basse-Terre people must be wringing their liaiuls and shaking their lists in 
helpless anger at the sight ol the American frigate sailing insolently past. Slurs 
and Stripes Hying. The soldiers in the batteries there must be inipotenlly 
looking along their guns, measuring the impossible range, and praying without 
hope for some chance which might bring the enemy within range. There were 
strange feelings in Peabody’s heart as he gazed. It was here, in this identical hit 
of sea, that the ('.onsii'lkiiioii had loughl the I'cnucaiia'. Peabody had been a 
lieutenant then, in charge ol eight spar-deck guns. 1 le remembered the battle 
in the wild sea, then destruction and ruin, and Truxiun on the quarterdeck 
with his long hair blowing. 

Out here to-day in the lee of St Kitts the wind was uncertain and lluky. 
livery now and again the sails would llap thunderously as a pulf came from an 
unexpected quarter, for it was at this time ol'day ihai the sea breeze might be 
count ed upon to sjiring up ami over-master the perpetual breath of the trades. 

‘There’s shipping there, sir,' said Hubbard, stabbing the air with a long 
forefinger. Against the white of the surf could be seen three or four small 
cutters creeping along on the opposite course to the Dckwarc'a., hoping to 
reach the shelter of the batteries of Basse-' Perre. 

‘I see them,’ said Peabody. 

‘'I'hcy’ll catch the sea breeze before we do out here, sir,’ went on Hubbard 
warningly. 

‘'I’hat’s likely,’ said Peabody. He swept his glass in a minute search of the 
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shore line beyond Husse-lVrre; there was no reeent inlonnation at his disposal 
regarding the coastal deleiiee ol these islands, and he had tu> wish to incur a 
bloody repulse. But the most painstaking examination lailed to reveal any 
battery hidden among the lush green ol the island's steep sides. 

Til have the boats ready to pul over the side, A\r 1 Iiibbard, il you please,’ 
said Peabody with the glass still at his sale. ‘Arm the bt nits’ crews.' 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

'The carders were briedy given, and the boats' crews bustled into their 
stations, excitedly buckling cutlasses abiuit them and thrusting pistols into 
their bells. 

‘Uncock that pistol, damn you,’ bawled I iuldsani suddenly. 

In the privateer in which 1 lubbard IukI served belore joining the DvhriCarcix 
landsman had once let oil a pistol by accident, tind the bullet. Hying into the 
arms chest, had discharged a loade^l musket which in turn had set oil every 
weapon in the chest and caused a di>/en casualties. 

‘Starboard a little,’ said Peabody the helmsman. ‘Keep her at that!' 

‘Keep her at that, sir,’ echoed the helmsman. 

d’he Dc/ciTvarc edged in towards the shore, skirling the extreme range ol the 
Basse-d’erre batteries, so as to give the boats the shortest pull necessary. 'The 
tiny airs of wind sent her ihrtmgh the water with hardly a ripple. Site crept 
along over the matt blue amid a breathless silence. 

‘Boats away, Mr I lubbard, il you please." 

‘Boats aw'ay! Boats away-ay!' 

Hubbard began to shout the order as stum as the lirsi twt) words had lelt 
Peabody's lips; the polite remaining live were tlrownetl in his yell. A hundred 
hands who had been awaiting the order went awtiy on the run with the hoists, 
d'hc tw'o big boats rose and lell simultaneously into the water and their crews 
tumbled down into them, Murray commanding one and Atwell the other, 
d’hey thrust clear and then Hung their weight upon the oars, making the stout 
ash bend as they drove the big eral'l through the water, dasliing lor the shore. 

‘We might be a whaler, sir,’ grinned Hubbard to Peabody, as he watched 
their progress. 

The cullers saw their doom hurtling at them. 'The leading one manned Icmr 
sweeps in a desperate cH’ort to gain the shelter ol the batteries; Peabody saw' the 
long black blades begin their slow' pulling, but the other three incontinently 
went about and headed lor the shore. Aiw'cH’s Unigboal altered course Idr the 
cutter under sweeps, Peabody Idllow'ing her wdth his glass. A w'hitc pillar ol’ 
water emerged suddenly Irom the surface ol the blue sea a cable’s length ahead 
ol the longboat; the big guns at Basse-'I’erre were chancing ihcir aim. But a 
minute later Atwell was alongside, and not long after that he W'us pulling away 
again. A crowded dinghy was taking the cutler's crew to the land, and a black 
cloud ol smoke was slowly rising from the cutter and spreading over the 
surface of the sea. 

Peabody swung his glass towards the other vessels. They had reached the 
shore, and their crews tumbled out into the surf in a whld rush for safety. 
Peabody watched Murray steady his boat on the edge of the surf for a moment 
and then dash in alter them; it was interesting to see if Murray kept his head 
during his tenure ol independent command. A little group of whilc-shirted 
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men ran up the narrow beach as a giiartl against surprise, and another group 
moved along to the beached b(»als, while the longboats wailed in the surf with 
oars out ready lor instant departure. Murray was acting with perl'eci 
correctness, decided Pealx^ly. Ilis glass caught a glint of steel in the 
sunshine- someone was wielding an axe to stove in the cullers. Directly 
afterwards came the smoke as first one boat and then another was set afire; by 
the time Atwell's boat reached the scene all the cutters were on lire and blazing 
fiercely. 

Something impelled Peabody to traverse his glass along the shore towards 
Basse-d’erre. ile saw a big icd liot, the twinkle (^1 steel-a detachment of the 
garrison was pelting hot hug along the coastal path to try to save the boats. But 
Murray still had ten minutes in hand, and he ctK>lly made the most ol them. 
Probably all three ol the cutters had stm'e their botuans running ashore, and 
certainly ten miniiics' axe work upon them damaged them beyond repair, 
while the lire had time to take a ln)ld and sweep tlie upper works, d’he 
infantry detachment was a i|uarier of a mile away when Murray recalled his 
picket, and by the time the sweating soldiers had reached the scene ol action 
the longboat had shoved till ami was just out ol musket range beside Atwell. It 
was a neat piece of uork, as Pcabi»d\ ungrudgingly told Murray when he 
reached the ship ag.am. 

'd’hank ee,sir, said Mmrav, I liscvi's were still bright with excitement and 
his chest was still heaving m s\ mpai liy u it h Ins ipnekened jnilse. ‘'Phose sogers 
were black. 'Plicir lacmg.s weie blue an they had a uhite oiiicer. West India 
Regiment, I reckon, su 

Another good maik lor Munav, :aving. that during the excitement ol the 
retreat he had kcin Ins hcatl Ueai emaigji to ulentily his pursuers. 1’he 
inlorniation was (»l trilling, unpoiiame, but all information was ol some 
potential value. Muira\ li»o|:.iai ixack at the beach, where the red-coated 
stildiers and white clad mhabiianp. were lr\mg to salve something ol the 
wrecks, 

‘Wedidn t leave much lor eimsii, saui Murray, giinning, but Peabody w'us 
no longer pa\ing him atieuiion I le was a kuiking at Nevis, which was siowly 
growing more delnied as the Dt lnotne made her leisurely W'ay along the coast. 
Already the iwi^ mile wule ehanncl between Nevis and St Kitts was iully 
opened up fnun wlieie lie stood. 

‘Bring in the vaptam t'l the cutter we’ve gaa on board,' he said. 

'Phey brought him the mulatto, win) stmal sullenly in Irtnii ol him in his 
ragged shirt and trousers, I Its bare feet were seerningdy tt>o liard to feel the hoi 
planking under them. 

‘John () liai'aP sard Pealuaiy, and the mulutio nodded. ‘Your boat wais 
registered at (drarlestown, NevisP 

Another notl, 

‘What soldiers are ihervl^' 

Ollara said nothing. 

‘Did you hear me speak to vanii'' 

‘Yessir. I don't know’ nothiiP, sir.' 

I he mulaiU)'s speech wars accented like no other m earth. It was only w'iih 
ditlieuliy that Peabody ctadd linderstand him. 
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"You know the answer to that question,' saiil iVabotly. 

'No, sir.' 

Iwcn if patriotism did not motivate him, ( )'I lara owed a jr,rudge against this 
captain who had just destroyed his all. Peabody loc^ked at the sullen face, and 
then away, at the blue sky and the blue sea, aiul the sieet^ ^trven slopes (d’Nevis. 
War was a merciless business. 

‘Listen to me, O’Hara,' he said. ‘'Pell me what I want to know, and I’ll set 
you free. I'll give you lifty golden guineas as well.' I le kept his hard blue eyes 
on O'Hara's face, but he could delect no sig.n of weakening at tlie (dfer of the 
reward. So it was time for threats. 

‘If you don't tell me. I'll sell you at New Orleans. I promise you that, and 
you kn(W what it means.' 

Peabody saw the expression of the mulatto's lace change, he saw the 
melancholy black eyes with the yellow whites wander round tiie horizon, just 
as his emn had done a moniem bef'ore. d’he wretched man was thinking of his 
present life, free, in this blue and green paradise, and comparing it with the 
prospect oifered him-the canebrake and the eotttm field and tlie taskmaster's 
lash. 

‘I'll get eight hundred dollars for ytm,' said Peabody. ‘Somebotly'll get eight 
hundred dollars' worth out (^f you, and a {>ro(il beside.' 

'Phe mulatto shuddered as he emerged from his bad dretim. 

‘I’ll tell you,' he said. 

Bit by bit Peabody drew the facts from him, halting every now and then to 
make sure he understood O'Hara's paitus. No, there were red-coated 
soldiers in Nevis, although there were plenty in St Kills. 'Phere was a white 
militia, perhaps a thousand in the whole island, perhaps two hundred in 
Charlestown itself, d'hey drilled once a month on Sunday afternoons. '‘I'he 
coloured people, even the free i>ncs, were not allowed arms except for the men 
enlisted in the West India Regiment. Ves, there were some guns mounted in 
Charlestown~two big ones, in a battery at the north end of the bay. 'Phere were 
two old while soldiers w'ho looked after them all the lime, and some of the 
white militia were supposed to be trained by them. Yes, that was the battery, 
there. Yes, those warehouses round the jetty were full. Sugar and molasses and 
coffee. 

‘Right,' said Peabody. ‘If this is the truth. I'll set you free to-night. 'lake 
him away, and bring me the other two.' 

The two negroes who had constituted the crew of the burned cutter were 
more easily frightened, though (heir speech was even more unintelligible than 
their captain's. Peabody did not have to use threats towards them; it suHiced 
for him merely to repeal his question once, with his eyes narrowed, for them to 
pour out their answers in their gobbling speech. 'Phey were silly with fright, 
and they knew little enough, but all they said went to conlirm the information 
wrung from O'Hara. It was worth while to take the risk. 

‘1 shall want the two quaricrboals manned as well as the longboats,' said 
Peabody to his officers, and they stood in a semicircle before him as he gave 
them his orders. 

They looked at each other as they listened, exchanging glances, and then 
looked back at him. His hard blue eyes had a light in them, and the firm 
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compression of his lips seemed to make his thin nose more pronounced than 
ever in the frame of the deep lines beside it. 

Two leadsmen in the chains chanted the depth as the Delaware glided 
round; steep-to as these West India islands all were there were soundings and a 
dangerous shoal in the shallow channel between these two island. Peabody 
looked over at Nevis, at the white houses of C'.harlestown broadcast over the 
green slopes like cubes of sugar, at the shallow crescent t)f the bay with its 
gleaming beach, and then back at .St Kitts. 'I'he guns rumbled out as the ports 
were opened, and with a scampering of feel the men at the weatherbraces 
backed the maintopsail. 

‘You can go now, Mr I lubbard,’ said Peabody. 

There was a cheer from the crew as the four boats dropped into the sea, and 
the men at the oars needed no urging as they drove the blades foaming through 
the water. 'Phis was an expedition whose daring was obvious to everyone, and 
which appealed to everyone. It was paying back in her own coin the thousand 
mortifying insults which Britain had dealt out to American shores. British 
squadrons might lord it in the ('.hesapeake and in Long Island .Sound, but they 
could not gu.ird the West Imlies against reprisals. Peabody walked slowly back 
and forth across the quarterdeck, keeping wary watch upon all the three points 
of stress, on Nevis and on the battery and upon the mole at ('harlestown. 
Murray was leading the two fast gigs against the battery, the most vital point; 
Atwell with the two longboats wtis heading siniight for the mole. There were a 
hundred and fifty men in those boats, every single one which the Delaware 
could spare atid still remain a fighting entity; Peabody watched their progress 
with an anxiety which he found it hard to conceal. 

A movement over on the .St Kitts shore caught his attention. 

‘Mr .Shepherd,’ he said to the niidshipman coinniamling the port-side 
quarterdeck guns. 'Try a shot with that twelve pounder :ii those boats.’ 

'I'he gun roared out and a spout of water in the smooth shallow sea showed 
where it had pitched; the row boats which had crept out from shore manned by 
redcoated West Indiitns ludinpily turned back. There was no hope of crossing 
in row boats two miles of open water .svvei>t by the guns of the Delaware. 'I'he 
garrison of .St Kills would have to stand by impoiently and watch the attack 
upon Nevis. Over in the battery api>eared first one jet of smoke and then 
another; it was not until a quarter of a minute later that the sound of the shots, 
flat in the heated air, reached Peitbettiy’s ears. Peabody could see no sign of the 
fall of the shot; pcrhtips the gunners were using grape-ai twice the effective 
range of grape shot or {lerhaps they had utterly misjudged the range, or 
perhaps they hail forgotten to put in any shot at all. Militia gunners were 
capable of iinyihing, especially when taken by surprise, and there could hardly 
be a greater surprise for them than the arrival of a powerful enemy in the same 
week that everyone was lirawing a long breath at the conclusion of a war twenty 
years old. 

Murray's men were running up the beach; at three miles the flash of the sun 
on the cutlass blades was still reflected clearly back, 'riiere w'as no need to 
worry then any more, timi I’eabody turned his attention to the mole. He could 
see the longboats coming alongside, but he had to guess at the sequence of 
events-the blue marines marching metlmdically forward while the white-clad 
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sailors set about the work of dcstruclioii. Mven throuj^ii his j^lass ihc drowsy 
town still seemed eminently pcacclul. 

A sudden tremendous roar startled him a little. It eame Irom the battery, 
which was concealed in a ckuid ol smoke. Murray must have bl(Avn it up, 
battery, magazine, guns and all. Peaboily hopetl that none ol the Delaware'^ 
men had been hurt, for blowing up magazines was a tricky, chancy business. 
Rut there were the gigs pushing (^If from the beach, so that presumably all was 
well. I'hey were heading ahnig the are ol the bay towartls the mole to act as a 
reserve to Atwell il' necessary. Over in St Kitts row boats were making their 
appearance again, far aw-ay on the further side of the channel. 

‘Shall I try another shot at 'em, sir?' asked Shepherd, looking round at him. 

‘They’re out of range,’ said Peabody, sluiking his head. 'I‘he St Kitts' 
garrison was w'clcome to try and interfere as long as they circled round beyond 
the range of the DcUmarc^ guns-their course wotdd land them on the far side 
of Nevis. After a four-mile row and a Ibur-mile march they could do what they 
liked in C^harlestown, seeing that the raid would be over long before their 
arrival. 

Shepherd’s wound had robbed him of his gotKl Un>ks; his scarred left cheek 
gave 10 his sunburned face a lopsided apy»eai‘ance which was utterly sinister, as 
he stood there beside his guns. Peabody looked back at (diarlestown. 'There 
was still no sign of war in the drowsy town; the i>nly things intwing wore 
Murray's gigs, creeping beetle-like over the blue water towards the mole, and 
he took the glass from his aching eye and walked slowly hack and lorth across 
the quarterdeck. Providence had decreed that he sliould be sul^jeeled to these 
long and dreary waits; il was that which nibbed tltcm of t licit* sling. 'There was 
no break until the sound of another loud rcp(a*l came from the ttnvn, sending 
his glass to his eye again on the instant. It was a cannon shot without doubt, 
but search as he would with his glass he could see mailing w'halever of the 
source of the sound. Murray had reached the mole and was landing his men. 
There were fifty marines and a hundred seamen there now, and Murray ought 
to be safe enough. 

Yes, that was what he had been looking for, A wisp of black smoke was 
drifting slowly over the town, coming from the general direction of the 
warehouses grouped round the mole. It thickened even as he watched. 'There 
would be a maximum of twenty minutes or thereabouts u> wait, and he 
resumed his pacing. I’he Delaware with her maintopsail tihaek, swung idly 
round in response to a fortuitous pull* of wind-apparently the sea breeze was 
beginning to win its daily victory over the 'Trades. 'The black smoke was 
growing all the time in volume and intensity, and the sea breeze was spreading 
it like a fog over the slopes of Charlestown. Once those warehouses with their 
inflammable contents were well alight, no ellbrt whatever on the part of the 
British could extinguish them. 

Here came a little block of white down the mole to the boats, the first party of 
retiring seamen. First one longboat and then the other detached itself from the 
mole and began to crawl out into the bay,, and then the swifter gigs followed. 

‘Square away, Mr Hubbard, if you please. We’ll run down to the boats.’ 

On the quarterdeck Murray made his second report of’ the day. 

‘We blew the battery up, sir. Dismounted the guns and sent the whole place 
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to glory. They only had time to fire two rounds at us- 1 guess you saw that, sir. 
There weren’t more than twenty men serving the guns, an’ they ran when we 
arrived. I had two men hurl, sir-Able Seaman c:iarke and Seaman Hayes, 
both badly. They were hit by rocks when the magazine went up.’ 

Atwell took up the tale, with a side glance to where the wcuuided were being 
swayed up to the deck. 

‘I had two men killed, sir-Robinson and Krauss. S(ane of their Militia got 
an old gun-a six pounder, sir- hidden iti a lane an’ lired it slap into my picket. 
Herbert lost his leg. lUit we burned everything there- boats, warehouses, 
everything.’ 

Atwell looked back again to Peabody, and his expression hardened, 

‘And I have two men under arrest, sir tln^se two.’ 

He pointed tt> a ci^iple ot helpless figures, one of them a marine, hanging in 
the slings before they reached the deck. Atwell swallowed for a moment; what 
he was about U) say was going to put those two men in peril of their lives, and 
he went on with the grimmest formality. 

‘I’hey are charged with looting and In’ing drunk on duly, sir. 'They swilled 
neat rum fnmi the casks we were setting on tire.’ 

I’he two accused men were dumped roughly on the deck, and Peabody 
looked dow'n on them. 'The marine was conscious enougji to wave his arms 
slowly across his face while gurgling some drunken luaisense; the seaman w'as 
as motionless and helpless as if he had been stunned with a club, and pale 
under the maliogany skiti. I le must have (tiled his sti^mach with ueat rum at a 
single draft. Peabody knew that passionate yearning, for lit|uor, that wild desire 
for oblivion. 

‘Put them in irons in the i)eak,’ he said harshly. M'll <ieal with (hem to- 
morrow. Ask the surgeon t<^ h>ok after this man after he has attended to the 
wounded.’ 

He turned aw’ay; tiie setting sun was gleaming across the bay at 
Charlestown, but it could not pcneiniie the vast cUnai of smoke which 
engulfed the town, where a million dollars’ worth of property wats burning. 


10 


A court -marl ial luui not bmi possihlc. Ntn unlil licr voyage was 
completcd-nut until the war stumlil he over ■ euuUt the DeUtUHin' hope to be in 
a place where'il would he possible to assemble the intposing array t>f'olIiccrs 
who could try such tin ofience. Hut three lieuteiianis were able to compose a 
Court of Inquiry who coukl listen to laeutcnant Atwell's evidence and make 
recommendations to the t^apiain, .Seamttn and jiiarine had lui defence to otfer, 
and could only throw themselves i)n the Oapiain’s mercy. They stood white- 
faced while they listened to I.ieutetiant Itubbard’s formal report to the 
Captain, studying the lean features and hartl eyes of the ntan who could send 
them to their deaths in the next live minutes. Hunishment in this little speck of 
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a ship, encompassed by enemies and friendless through the oceans of the 
world, could be terrible and must be swift. Death, or such less penalty— 

It was torment for Peabody, bar within him the devil was tempting him. He 
had two drunkards in his power, and he could repay on their persons the 
misery he had endured from a drunken father, the agonising distress caused 
him by a drunken mother, the torture he himself had gone through in his battle 
with the enemy. Deep down inside him a little well of blood-thirsty lust 
brought up into his mind the prospect of repayment. lie submerged the 
hideous temptation and turned an expressionless face to the two wretched 
men. 

This was a happy ship which he commanded; there had been punishments 
when she was lying at Brooklyn, but not a single one since she had escaped to 
sea. He felt a dull resentment towards these two wiio liad imperilled the frail 
structure of happiness. If he should pardon them, he w'ould he running the risk 
of unsettling the crow; there were some members-he knew it so well!~who 
would resent the pardoning of a crime which tliey had been tempted to 
commit. Yet punishment would m)t reform drunkards, would not make better 
men of them. But they had disobeyed orders, tltat was their worst crime. On 
this desperate venture every man on board must be shown that disobedience 
was instantly visited with punishment, and for men steeped in the tradition of 
the sea there was only one form o ( punishment besides death. l\‘abody passed 
sentence with a face set like stone. 

The marine was bovine, phlegmatic, and suffered his Hogging in stolid 
silence, but the seaman screamed under the lush. It was a horrible sound, 
which rent the fair beauty of the multi-coloured morning. 

Montserrat lay in the distance, its jagged peaks purple and green against the 
sky; from the Soufriere at its southern end a cloud of white steam merged with 
the clouds which hung over it. In the opposite direction the low sun had waked 
a rainbow from the rainstorm which had just driven by. Its brilliant arch 
dipped to the sea at cither end, and above it the reverse rainbow was visible, 
not as brilliant, but still beautiful. The sea was of such a vivid blue that it was 
hard to think of it as a lively liquid; with that deep colour it was more logical to 
think of it as of a creamy consistency through which the Dclannirc was cutting 
her way, leaving behind her a white wake lovely on the blue. It was Peabody’s 
plan to spread desolation and misery and lamentation throughout this peaceful 
scene, to burn and harry and destroy, to sweep through the 1 .csscr Antilles like 
a hurricane of destruction from end to end. 

Here lay Montserrat; beyond lay ( juadeloupe, PVcnch again now, but worth 
investigation on the chance of finding British shipping; beyond that Dominica, 
and then, after the French Martinique, a whole scries of British possession, St 
Vincent, Barbados, Grenada, Trinidad, CJuiana, stretching nearly to the Line. 
There might be convoys with which he would be unable to inierfcrc, ships of 
war from which he might have to run, but there would be plenty of weak 
points-joints in the British armour-at which he could thrust. The Delaware 
was capable of keeping the sea for three months more at least-much longer if 
he could find the opportunity to reprovision from his prixes-and during that 
time he would do damage costing a hundred, a thousand, times as much as the 
Federal Government had expended on the ship. He refUwSed to let his mind 
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dwell again on what niigiu have been the result il only Mr Jellerson had 
decided to build a squadron oi ships ol the line. W'iih his glass levelled at 
Montserrat he gave the orders whicii sel the / )rltva\irc to wi>rk again on the task 
she had begun. 

The days that lollowed were monotonous only in their sameness-ships 
destroyed and anehorages raided. West India planters ruined, and West 
Indian merchants bankrupteti. 'Tlie sim>ke oi the (ires wliich the Delaware 
lighted drilted over the blue sea ami up tlie green liillsides, while Peabody 
could only guess at the terror and the uncertainty he was spreading, at the 
paralysing oi commerce aiui at ihe shocked outcry iit 1 ,ondon. Anti through it 
all there was the c<aistatit dribble- dribble ol casualties; two men killed by a 
round shot Irom the battery at Plynuutth, three wounded by the single 
desperate bia)adside hred by the trading brig intercepted oir Ihissc-d 'erre, one 
drowned when the Delaware was caught under lull canvas by a sudden squall 
near the Saintes. It was not want tood and water w'hich was likely io put a 
period to the Delaware^ career, iu)i even shortage o( powder and shot, but the 
loss of mortal men. Ol every six men who had come tiboard in the Ikist River 
one man was now detid or useless. W’hen the haiuls were at divisions, Peabody 
used to find hinisell hu)king along the lines of sunburned faces and wondering 
who would be the next to gt». British shii'»s oi war could (ind recruits whenever 
they met a British merehaitl ship, but the Delaware was alone. 

If was o(f Roseau that they saw the big schooner. Hubbard himself 
announced the sighting ol her to Peabody. 

‘Right to windwtird^ sir, but site's bearing dmvn oit us fast.' 

So fast, indeed, that when Peabiuly came t>it deck she was already nearly 
hull-up. The enormous extent ol her lore ami aft sails, the pronounced rake of 
her masts, her beautilully cut square topsails, were obvious at a glance, and as 
she came nearer Peabody cotild see the sharp lines o( her bows and the beauty 
of her hull. Peabody tov>k the glass Irom his eye and looked at Hubbard. 

‘Baltimore privateer,' saiil I lubbard, anti then, slowly; ‘Well, I don't know.' 

Peabody had the same tlt)ubis. At first glance tlH)se bows and that canvas 
seemed eloquent ol Baliimtae,and yet at second glance they seemed nothing of 
the kind. If ever a shit^ had a foreign appearance it was this one. 

‘What d'you make ol her, Mr Murray?' 

‘Baltimore schooner, re-rigged in some loreign port, I reckon, sir.' 

Murray’s home was in Baltimore; his earliest recoileetion were of the while 
wings ol the schooners on the Patapsco; his judgment ought to be correct il'any 
was. 

‘Privateer dismasted in action and refitted at Port-au-Prince, most likely,' 
said Hubbard. 

'Pliat was by l“ar the most probable explanation. 

‘She's carrying lieavy metal, sir,' commented Murray. 

So much the better, i^^abody had been hoping that chance would bring him 
in coniact with a privateer; not only did he need news and information, but he 
wanted t(^ concoct f resh plans of attack, d’hcre ought to be a convoy due soon 
from Port of Spain, and Peabody would be glad to deal with the escort if only 
there was a privateer ut hand to snap up prixes. 

‘Hoist the colours, Mr Hubbard.' 
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'She’s rounding"io,’ exclaimed Murray. 

Much more than that. She had spun round on her hecK hauled in her sheets, 
and was beating her way back tt> windward as hard as she could go. 

‘Thought wc were a merchantman until she saw our teeth,’ chuckled 
Murray. ‘Now she’s having the fright t>f her life. I guess she'll be glad to seethe 
Stars and Stripes.’ 

If the sight of the American Hag bnnight any comfort to tiie schooner, she 
showed no sign of it, for she went on clawing up to windward in a desperate 
hurry. 

‘Inre a gun to leeward,’ said Peabody testily. 

But the gun brought no reply from the sehoiuTier. 

‘Nobody’d think we’re trying to make tlie damned fools' fortune for ’em,’ 
grumbled Hubbard, watching her go. 

‘Stand by to go about,’ snapped Peabody. ‘We’ll Ux^k into this.’ 

I’hc Delaware went on the other lack, and, hauled as close as she would lie, 
started in pursuit. The sch(H>ncr was right io windward, two gun shots away, 
and heading for the open Atlantic with Dominica on her larboard beam. Far 
away to starboard the stark bald peak of Mont Pcle showed above the horizon. 
‘Queer,’ said Hubbard. 

I’he schooner was heading neither fv>r the active assistance ol‘ the British 
Dominica, nor for the neutral protection of Prench Martinque. 

‘If she was British you’d expect her to run lor Rt^seaii,’ said Murray. 

‘And if she were anything else she wouldn’t run at all,’ said I lubbard. 
‘Maybe she’s a Yankee with a British licence,’ suggested Murray sagely. 
The same thought had already passed ilinaigh Peuln^dy’s mind. 'Phe New 
England merchants had not taken very seriously this war which Mr Madison 
had decided upon, and they had certainly resented the loss of their profitable 
trade with Britain. Massachusetts had come witltin an ace of declaring herself 
neutral, and a good many Yankee ships had continued in British service, 
supplying the British forces, under licence issued by British admirals. If this 
schooner were one of those, Peabody hud every intention of making her a prize 
of war, and the schooner probably know it . 

Peabody looked up aloft. Every stitch that the Delarvare could carry was set, 
and every sail was drawing its best. He looked thn)ugh his telescope at the 
schooner. 

‘She’s fore-rcaching on us, damn her,’ said Hubbard. 

‘I guess she’s weathering on us, loo,’ supplemented Murray. 

The schooner was going through the water a trifle faster than the Delaware^ 
she was lying a trifle-half a point, perhaps-ncarcr the wind; and, as Murray 
had suggested, she probably was not sagging off bodily to leeward quite as 
much as the Delaware-, although Heaven knew that the Delatoare on a bowline 
was better than most. 

‘Call all hands,’ said Peabody. ‘Put the watch below in the weather shrouds. 
And ril have the watch on deck carry the shot up to windward. Keep her up, 
quartermaster!’ 

‘Keep her up, sir!’ 

Two hundred men in the weather shrouds, thicker than apples in a tree, 
meant over ten tons of human ballast, and the mere area of their bodies, 
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exposed to ihe wind on the weather sitie, was a help to the Dclmcarv in keeping 
closer to the wind. 'The rapid transference of siioi from tlie garlands and 
lockers on the leeside to the weather side helpetl to stiffen her as well. "I'he 
weather braces were hauled in taut, and every sail was as flat as a board and 
drawing to the utmost; the cast log gave them nearly eight knots. 

‘Eight knots!' saiti Murray surprised. 

‘She's still fore-reaching lai us, all the same,' said Hubbard bitterly. 

‘Get those men out id’ the forenu>si shrouds,' said Peabody. ‘Bring 'em aft. 
Run out the larboard side guns, atu! then briitg the watch on deck aft as wxdL’ 

Running out the guns on the weathei side would stiffen her enormously. 
Bringing the men aft Wiuild set her a little by the stern, and Peabiuiy, his mind 
conjuring up diagrams oi the /h7</reure's underwater form, thought it just 
possible that she might give a few nuuv yards of' speed in that case-^possible, 
but not probable. 'The guns rumbled out; the fin-emasi men came running aft 
and scrambled up the mi//en riggin)-;, packing tliemselves in among the men 
already there. 'I'he watch on deck came and clustered aft in an eager crowd, 
herded by the sharp orders of the pettv tdlicers. 

‘Heave the log again!' saitl Peabody to O'Brien. 

O'Brien performetl the dutv with the utmost care. 'The seaman with him 
forced the peg int<» the log ship and stood holding the reel of line above his 
head. O'Brien made a level base on the slide of the after carronade for the sand- 
glass. He did not inteml ti> trtist to the transmission of orders; he took the log 
himself and cast it, and as (he fluttering marker of bunting passed his left hand, 
with his right he neatly inverteil the glass. 1'he spool rattled as the line ran out, 
so that the sailors’ uplifted hands shook as if with the wind. O'Brien kepi his 
eye on the glass during the iweniv eight seconds it t<M>k the sand it) run out, 
and as the last grain fell he nippetl the line. 

‘How much?' .saitl Pealiodv. 

‘Seven, sir, an’ a half . Nearer eight than seven, sir.' 

No belter than before, then, and jH-rltaps a little worse; the wind had kepi 
steady during those twenty eight sccoiuls. d‘he tension on the seaman's hands 
ended as the peg was jerked otn, and the log n)wcd unresistingly. I Ic began to 
reel the line. 

‘She's still fore rcachitig on us, .sir,' saitl Murray gently. 

Even a glance showeti that; the tlistance between the schot)ncr and the 
Delaware had grown perceptibly. 

‘'We'll keep after her, though,' said Peabody. \She may carry something 
away.' 

I'hai was always the last hope, pursuing or pursued, that the other ship 
would damage herself iu sonte fas!iit)u. It was not a very dignified thing to hope 
for, and in this ease the hope was to bear no fruit. 'Phe strange schooner 
steadily increased her distance, By iu>on she was hull down before the first dog 
watch was called; IVabody gave (he order to wear ship, and laid a course for St 
Lucia. 

‘But all the same, Pd like to know* who the devil she is,' said Hubbard with a 
jerk of his head back to the vanishing topsails of the schooner. 

For Peabody it was sulheient to be aware that there was a fast schooner in the 
vicinity which was not anxious for inspection; after that there was no use in 
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regretting the hours wasted in t>iirsuit ol her. 'i'he luwi ioh to he done was to 
continue to exploit the surprise of the nr/auuiir\ arrival among the Lesser 
Antilles, tocontinue t(^ burn and tiestroy, even though his heart sickened ofthe 
wasteful business* Lven though the towering peaks of Martinique looked 
down upon his exploits, s(^ that Anne on some count ry juenie may have seen 
the sails of the Dchm^arc as she passed her career of destruction. Peabody 
looked over at the mountains of Martinique; he was not jiroud at the thought 
that Anne might be watching him carefully striking, down those powerless to 
strike back at him. And Martinicjiie was now at peace: in that island the open 
wounds of war were beginning now to ch)se. As a sensible man, Peabody was 
fully aware ofthe blessings of peace; the task which lay to his hand made him 
more aware still. They were very mixed feelings with wliich he looked over at 
Martinique. 


II 


During the hot night Peabody awoke to a knocking, on his cabin door; and he 
had called ‘C'ome in’ belbre he was fully coitscious. lie sat up in his cot as 
someone came stumbling into the stulfy darkness. It was Midshipman Kidd, 
and he had hardly entered before Washingtoit appeared with a candle lantern, 
his shirt outside his trousers, but ready for tliity. Petibody suspected him of 
sleeping tm the locker (d'lhe main cabin. 

‘Mr Atwell sent me, sir,’ said Kidd. ‘'I’here’s a strangw sail io leeward he’d be 
glad to have you see, sir.' 

‘I’ll come,’ said Peabody, and swung his legs olf his eta. In that instant of 
time Washington had snatched up his trousers and was crouehitig ft>r Peabody 
to put his legs in them- Washington was alw'tiys tilert (or opportunities to 
perform the most menial duties. lie continued on his knees while Peabody 
buttoned his flaps, holding the sliocs ready for his master’s feet. 

On deck the brilliant ina'>ic motm illuminated everything, showing up the 
familiar shipboard objects in a strange new light, and illumintUing a broad path 
all the way down to the western hori/.on. It was dtmn this path that Atwell 
pointed, after lifting his hat to his captain. 

'There she is, sir,’ he said. 

Certainly there was something there, an outline brighter than the sky behind 
it, darker than the sea below it. Peabody’s eyes accustomed themselves to the 
light, and he could sec more clearly. 'Pherc were the upper sails of a ship, from 
the royals down the mainyard, reaching with the wind abeam on the opposite 
course to the Delazoarc'^, Peabody looked again, struck by the memory of 
something hauntingly familiar about the ship. He took the proffered night- 
glass and focused on the vessel, took the glass from his eye again, having 
once more convinced himself that at night his eyes saw no belter with 
artificial assistance, and looked again with narrowed eyes. The distance 
between those fore- and maintopmasts, and the odd proportion between 
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them, meant soniethinij, t(* linn, wuhout his liininn?: n out, as he might 
remember an acquaint ance s hue u ithoui tlnnhiii' w lieilua uiie ^ \e uas hig.'U'i 
than the other (m- llic nose a hi tie tan ol the ‘.ii air I it 
i know her,' lie saui Jccisn el\ . 

'I thought you would, sii, saui At well, 

'She's the RiUi'f^ saui Peahodv | he <oi\e!ie ue ihsinaiiiled ui the 
Wind ard Passage.’ 

'Yes, sir,' said Atwell. 

'Turn up the hands, Mr Atwell I want t he ship i S«, ai ed lui a^ ta »n w n ht.ut 
noise.' 

'Aye aye, sir.' 

'No lights are u > he show n w nlu ait ni\ i u dei s 
‘No, sir.' 

'Put up the helm and }\o <!< »w n to her 
'Aye aye, sir.' 

On that still nigjit. wnli a lav oui mg. wind and ovi t mu h a l indiv niedium as 
water, the stnnul the liiinns » allinr file men to tmaiteis might easih t(su h 
acute ears on lu>arii the t<*ivetie. aiul ilun was alwavs ihe pt *ssi{ .jln s n| 
surprise- hunt, hut in wai no possi!»ho haiu e nnr t i v < i Im' nerie* uai, I n all the 
bustle ot eleanng lot aiiion Pcahmlv io*Mi loi-Iing »e.. i tlu viail, s^a at the 
Racer. As the /></«/, wuo' he wat»hed » lost p, p,.! s. \nal minutes she 
showed no si)»ii nl hav ing, seen lu t aiul then snddenis h» i masts lilended nuo 
one. vShc had tiirneii tail, and Peahodv no»idei} to iiimseil as lu ilui at ilu 
solution ol a ttiathematu al ptohletn It would hav* hei n mi ,pu imis n sh» had 
not acted in that wav he .♦•uid not imagitie .i l-Mug . ship not ag.htmg an 
enemy at that vltsiatu iu‘t te» or.nismg lu i at oiu i' 

His mind attacked ilu' ptohlem of i \plamnig tin Ai/* m s pn seiu i’ lu te in 
thccastcrn Caribbean at tn lu had hri seuthei sr, hmuh ed mih's awav h was 
ncecssarjif to be w ai s . t » • < on su it t ev ». i v step m 1 1 u si. t • >nt 1 1 1 u *t r vv i u 1 1 an \ st cj * 
might leatl to tiesinu tion, 

Murray was at Ins elbiwv . s.s | mg his .nif luion 
‘Shall I loatl with itunul slua ta iiisinanthng • u - 

Cainistci* in t he t> an t >nai If' ihanul lu a m tlu long gims .aui I'eahmlv , it 
you please, Ml Munav 

hach ot the eigjnev'u » aiitauuies v\ hu h tlu /n f./.- uo » anu <1 fio tt a Ihniv 
two-ptiiind missile, aUtl a thntv tw»' ptunul found ot tatu tt t *, ‘>ni.niu ti hvt 
hundred nutskei IhiIK is, } ie wottUi Co .« wnhtlu m , swop p }u t det 1 vvnh 
canistci, aiul l>oaui hei m tlu snu4.t that w»»uid be i}u Cuapi"'! wav 
overpowering hei , he tUa uled aiul wouh! r,v, tu i U asi * haiu t of disabling the 
/AAm’ure; not that sut h ,» ligjit h at nu d ship li.id imu h » haut e * tf pei man»,'mlv 
disabling the Ihhir^ni , aiul • light tiainag* al**tf wtpuld be unimpoiirinf m the 
present siuiatton, wheie, utdile «lunug the aiiat k on tlu teaivtiv, seiiuuis 
would mu be vital, 

1 he chances were ih»it lua piesnui ni tlu sr watiis was a mete tnattet ♦»! 
routine- 1 eabiuh knew fu*w easv n w,is t«* suspr^ i an i iu niv ot aane dci’p 
design when all he was lioing was nu n K sonu thing toi hr- ♦»wn 
1 here had been a notable nistam e w.i betoie the ait.u k on | npoli Hut tiu ilie 
otherhaiuhhemust beiautious, { le must tu»t itnnlu fuhu mioatiaj' He 
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had spent nearly every waking monKaii since he led New on the watch 
for traps, and his alertness had not diniinislied with time. 

^Deck there!’ came the cry Irom the mastheail. ‘Please, sir, there’s another 
sail to leeward!’ 

Atwell caught a nod Irom Peal^Kiv, and rushed aloit with his night glass. 

‘Yes, sir,’ he hailed. ‘I can see his royals sure enough, sir.’ 

‘What is she?’ 

‘C^an’t tell you yet, sir. Hut the chase seems to 1 h‘ making lor her, sir.' 

Il'the /^aa’r wasempk'yed in guarding some small convoy, the last thing she 
would do would be to draw pursuit towards tlie ships she was escorting. It w'as 
unlikely that the new sail was a merchantman, then, unless she were a ehance 
comer. 

‘I can see her better now, sir,' came Atwell's voice. ‘She's sliip rigged, and 
heading close hauled to cross our course. y\nd aiul^ she’s a Ih'itish ship ol'war, 
sir.' 

"Mr Hubbard! Hut her tin the slaiiH)ard taek, il you [dcase.' 

The barest hint that there were British reiuloreemeuts awaiting the Racer 
over the horizt^n was enough to make Hcabotly alter his course. 'This might be 
the trap he had expeeied; eerlainly he was not going, to plunge blindly into 
unknown dangers during the hours ol chirkucss. By laying the Delaware on the 
starboard tack he was keeping well to wiiulward o{ the enemy, so that when 
daylight should clear the situation he would be in a position to be able to oiler 
or reluse battle at his own choice. As I lubbartl roaretl ‘Belay!’ to the hands at 
the braces, Atwell appeared on the quarterdeck. 

‘I’m not sure about that second ship, sir,' he said, ‘l>ut * but she might be 
Calypso, sir.’ 

A ship whose musts and sails had beett so thonntglily torn to pieces as had 
the Calypso\, might W'cll not be recognistible the next lime she w'as seen. New 
masts and sails would disguise her as much as betird would disguise a man. 

‘It seems likely to me,’ said Peabody steadily. ‘Perha[)s the brig’s over there, 
too,’ 

‘I don’t think she was in sight, sir. Shall I go aloft again and see?’ 

‘If you please, Mr Alw'ell, Mr I lubbard! 'I’he watch below can sleep at the 
guns.’ 

If there were to be a battle to-morrow, Peabotly had no intention ol' lighting 
il with a crew weary after a sleepless night. I le would need all his strength if he 
were to fight the Calypso and the Raeer together; in fact he knew already that 
he would only engage il’ lie could make, or if chance presented him with, a 
favourable opportunity. And after their experience in the Windward Passage 
he could be sure that these two ships would do tlieir best to oiler him no 
opportunity; he could be surer of it with them than with any other two ships 
out of the whole British Navy. 

Meanwhile, ho must consider his own position. On this tack he would 
weather Martinique not long after dawn to-morrow; if he were to fight the 
British it would be somewhere between Martinique and Dominica. If he did 
not, then the Atlantic would be open to him. If he wanted to escape he could do 
so; the Delaware could work to windward, out to sea, far luster than the British 
could-she would have as much advantage over them as that mysterious 
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schooner had dispiaveti over the Di'lavAirc iierself. lie eould run the British 
ships out ofsiglit, and free hnnselHor his next move. Ilavinj.^ drawn them to 
this end of the West Indian ehain. lo)d*.allv his lu'st eoiirse of action wt>tild he 
to run down to leeward, take the Atotta Bassajte, sa\, and make a fresh drive at 
the Jamaica trade, unless he crossed the Atlantic as he had consiilered doinjt 
once already-and trieii to make havoc iti the < Channel. As lonp. as the British 
were reduced merely to parr\ in)’: his thrusts he was doinp. his duty. 'Two years 
of anxiety in America had alreaily tauphf Beahody the disativantapes of' the 
defensive. 

‘If you please, sird hailed Atwell. ‘'The hrip's in sipfn. Right ahead, sir, and 
on the same tack as us,' 

Thank you, Mr Atwell.' 

That was decisive, then. I le would rjot fight if lie eould avoid it, or unless the 
British acted far more foolishly than he imped ft^r, ( )ut of tliree ships, in a close 
fight, one wcniid be able ti^ cross his hows or his stern and rake him while he 
was engaged with <me of tiie tuhers. Iweii the little ihtlldo^ in such a position 
would do the DeUvivarc enornunis damage. He eould not fight three ships at 
once. The (lalypso and tlie Rat er were well out of range to leeward, silently, 
paralleling his course; he thought for a timment of bearing down to interpose 
between them and the Hullday,^ atul put tiie thought asidC' tlie interposititm 
would not save his liaving to fight all three simultaneously. He decided to 
maintain this course; the British ships on the larboard bow* eould come no 
closer to him aiul by lus superi<ir spcetl he would gradually head-reach on 
them, and possildy he might overtake the HnUdoy and force a fight on better 
terms than might be the case. He would chase her until dawn and reach his 
own decision then. 

Peacefully through the niglit the four ships held their steady course; on 
board the IMaiearc there was only the low music of the rigging and the 
creaking t)f the wotnlwork as seas came rolling up to her weather bow. The 
watch on deck talked only in whispers, while the watch below snatched an 
uneasy sleep on tlie hard planking between the guns. lA‘abody stood tireless by 
the rail, listening to the whisper of the seas gidng by, watching the faint 
shadows of the British ships to Iccwanl, and die dim outline of the mountains 
of Martinique on the hori/on to windward. 

At eight bells the relieved waicii quietly ttiok their turn to try to sleep; there 
was no bustle and small excitement. 'Plus erew' was a seasoned one; there were 
men on board wiio had fought, sixteen years ago, all through the night under 
Nelson at the Nile, and others who remembered the long chill night watch 
wailing to attack at ('openhagen. There were a couple of Dutchmen who had 
watched the British line come bearing down on them at (lampcrdown, and 
even if those men wht> had fought under other flags in fleet actions were only 
few, the majority had fought pirates off Penang, or had stood to their guns 
against privateers on the African coast. Heterogeneous the crew may have been 
once, but their recent career of success had given them a common enthusiasm, 
and they were bound together by a common chain of discipline, whose master 
link was the silent figure who stood with his hand on the quarterdeck rail 

To the eastward the sky grew pink. All of a sudden the mountains of 
Martinique changed from vague shadowy slopes to sharp hard outlines which 
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might have been cut Irom black paper ami laul agaiuM the brigliiriess. Round 
the sides ot the outline the light came seeping like IhuHi water n^und an 
obstruction. 'To the westward the sk\ was still tiark. the Ih'itisli ships were still 
vague, and then suddenly the light reachevi into the sky above them and 
revealed them, all sail set, in line ahead, ( leading, RiU\i astern, the 
Hiilldo^ lour miles ahead and to wiiulw'ani ol them. 

As the seconds went by, the mountains ol Martinicjue t(H>k on a new solidity. 
The bald crown of Mont I Vie caught the sunhglii and rellecied it, while the 
hues ol'the sunrise hided, pink and lavender and green sinking into the blue. 
Still the sun was behind the mountains, whicli cast their long black shadow' Tar 
out to sea, until with a kind id wink the ei.ige ol the >elIow' sun looked over the 
saddle between the mountains to tlie north ami tlu^se to the south, and 
instantly it was lull day. 'The mountuin-sKles were green now, and broad on 
the starboard beam opened the bay ol h’ort ile I-rance, with the stecti pyramid 
of the Diamimd Ri^ckon the starboard quarter, behind it, ihrougli Peabody's 
glass, show'ed the coloureil sails <d the lishing boats making tor the tiwvn with 
their night's catch, and, beyond the white roois and walls ol h’ort de iVance 
itself. The dw’cllers in the town would have a line view ol the battle, il one were 
to be fought soon. Perhaps the Martinis ami his WHwnenli>Ik were already being 
roused W'ith the new's that a battle was pi^ssible. 

Peabody swung his glass back to the British squatlron. 'Pliey were holding 
their course steadily; during the night the Dehtmur luul lore-reached upon 
them only atri(le,altht)ugh she had perceptibly cut tlown upon the lUtlUlo^^. He 
had only to give the w'tird lor the wheel u> be put to starboartl and in twenty 
minutes he w'ould be upon them, amid the roar ol the guns and the elaiicr of 
battle. 'I'he temptation was grave, like that a bottle two thirds full. 'Phere 
W'as an analogy between ilie two prospects, too. In either ease there w'ould he 
an hour's mad satisfaeiion, and then, at the eml, oblivion. Peabody knew the 
full force of that temptation, but he put it asitle. 1 Ic must play the game out to 
the bitter end, preserve the Defawave so that she could eominue her career of 
destruction. 

Beyond Mont Pelc lay ('-ape vSi Martin; he could wvather it easily on his 
present course, and, once through the straits, he could go about and vanish 
into the Atlantic distance. vShuking oil pursuit, he w'ould be Iree once more. 
Port of Spain or Port Royal or Bamry Bay; the British w'oukl not know where 
to sock him until he should announce his presence by lurthcr sinkings and 
burnings. 

The shadow of the mizy.cn shrouds moved a little across his lace, and in a 
vertical sense, loo, not in the circular way w’hich w’as the continual result of the 
pitch and roll of the ship. Mcr course was altering aliiilc;il that w'crcdue lothe 
quartermaster's negligence the shadow would move back in the tiext second, 
but it did not. In that one second Peabody's subconscious mind, trained in 
twenty years at sea, had made the whole deducuott. His glance swept the 
pennant at the masthead, the spread of the mainiopsail, the man at the wheel. 
1 he helmsman had not been negligent; the wind had backed northerly a trifle, 
and he had had to change course a trifle to keep the ship on the wind. I lubbard 
was already beside the wheel, along with Poyntcr, the acting master. 

A taint uncertainty came into Peabody's mind, and he could sec from 
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Hubbard’s altitiuic as lie talked with Povnter that his hrst lieutenant felt the 
same. With the rising of the sun it was nut unnat ui al that the wind should grow 
fluky. Another puli breathed on hiseheek atui tlu* / )(7t//rurr's bow eaine farther 
round still as the helmsman vi(‘ldial to it. (hi this etuirse it was by no means a 
certainty that the /)<7(rrr</re would hv able to ueathei ( ‘.ape St Martin, and with 
every point the wind veered by that muefi was hr det>rived t>f the advantage ot 
the weather gauge, luitil now the Ihttisli ships liad hrrn powerless to get 
within range ok him without his eo- operati* an and he could choose his own 
moment for battle. Now the freakishness i»f the \XVst Indian wind was 
depriving him ot'the advantages winch his foreihiuigjit had won for him. 

It was a randcan pufl of witul wliich had been resgjonsible for the 
Constellations overtaking the htsnfxmte when he was a lieutenant under 
Truxtun. Thirty years ago at the Hattie td'the Sainies a flaw in the witul had 
been responsible for the breaking ilie b'rench line and for Rodney’s 
victory-which, if it ha<.l haptnmed six vears earlier, might well have postponed 
indefinitely the independenee of the luiited States. 'IVemendous events 
sometimes resulted from the tinpreiiictablc vagau'ies of the wind. At this very 
moment the fate of the Drlamiro, his own life, depended ini them. Hut as the 
vagaries were unpredieiable, as they were dictated hy a quite inscrutable 
Providence, there w’as lU' reason to alltnv them to anger him; it would be 
childish as well as irreverent to break into recriminations over them, the way 
Hubbard over there was doing, I lubhard was looking at the trend ol'the land, 
and then out to sea at the Hritish squadron, and up at the pennant which told 
the direction of the wind, and the long black curses were pouritig from his lips. 
Hubbard Unimi it hard to beat the tension when it was obvious that if the wind 
veered another single point the !>elanwe\ escape round (’ape St Mtirtin 
would be impossible. 

‘Mr Hubbard! Hoist the colours, if you please.’ 

Peabody still stood by the rail. Ins lean face atul his hard eyes expressionless 
as he awaited his fate, and within them he was just as unmoved, thanks to his 
self-mastery. 

The British ships liad hauled to the wind as it veered, keeping parallel with 
the DeUmwe's course. Across lour miles of blue water the ('alypso and the 
Racer maintained their rigid line ahead, all sail set and drawing; as the Stars 
and Stripes went up to the Delaware^ peak the White Imsign rose to theirs, 
fluttering jauntily, and at that very moment Peabody fell the shadows move 
across his face again. 'I’lic wind had veered tme more poini-“two more points. 

Now the Delanwe's bow was pointed straight for the foot of Mont Pole. 'Phe 
Calypso and the Racer must be exultant to sec her cut off from the open sea. 
There were signal flags going up to the dalypso'^ weather yardarm, and the 
Bulldog was answering them. Next moment she hove in stays and went about. 
On the opposite tack she was heading just for the spot where the Delaware 
would have to change her course is she were not to go aground-just for the 
spot where the ( ialypso and Racer would intercept her so that all the four ships 
would come together at once. Peabody studied the blank sky, the 
expressionless sea. He was trying to guess what the unpredictable wind would 
do next. If it were to back, he still would have a chance to reach the open sea, 
and to pound the Bulldog into the bargain while the other ships looked on 
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helplessly. The wind was as likely to back as il was to veer; nn)rc likely, 
perhaps, as it had veered so lar. Peabody held Ins course and issued no orders. 
He caught his fingers in the act ol nervously drumming on the rail belore him, 
and he peremptorily stilled them. 

Five minutes went by. Ten minutes went by, and at the end ol ten minutes 
the wind had veered hall a point more. Peabody broke into action again. He 
made his body stand still' and immovable, and he kept his voice at a 
conversational pitch, not lor the sake c^l the example U gave, but beeause these 
servants of his mind must act without weakness. 

'Mr Hubbard! 1 ack, if you please." 

Even a losing battle must be loughi out to the end; il Providence had 
declared against him he must light Ih'ovidence to the last, lor that was the only 
way to earn the approval ol Providence. By lacking he would delay the 
encounter with the British squadron and have a chance ol lighting at a better 
advantage than if he fought at present. Something might always happen. 
Providence might relent, the British might blunder, the wind might change or 
might drop altogether. 'Packing wt)uld prolong the chase and give Providence 
a chance. 'Phe canvas slatted and the blocks rattled as the Dcluccurc came up 
into the wind, and stilled again as she caught the wind on the other side. Now 
her bow was pointed straight towards the Bay ol P’ort de F'rance with its rocky 
islets and its white cubes of houses; that was the corner into which he was 
being driven. 

'Phe Chilypso had lacked the moment the DciimHtrc did, and the Racer tacked 
in succession behind her, neatly backing her topsails lor a second tt^ maintain 
her interval-the British could handle ships, without a doubt. Astern came the 
Jhillclog, revelling in the safely which the veering ol the wind had given her. Il 
was she who was to windward now, who held the wetither gauge, who could 
select her moment for battle. Peabody could m)i turn and tack up to her 
without having the other ships upon him belore he reached her. In the 
Windward Passage he had had all the advantages, the advantage ol the weather 
gauge, the advantage of surprise, the advantage ol the lacl that the British 
ships were separated to guard a exmvoy, the advantage that the power of his 
ship was unknowm-all of these advantages which he had w'on by his own 
foresight, but which had given him the opportunity to defeat his enemies in 
detail. 

In the present encounter the wind liad been unkind, and the British had 
learned caution. 'Phey were keeping their squadrom massed while he was 
being driven upon a lee shore where he could not refuse hillle to their united 
forces. But the game was not lost yet; he still had some miles ol sea room in 
which to prolong the chase. Standing out towards tlic Diamond Rock ahead 
was a white sail. Peabody whipped his glass to his eye; it was neither a I'riend 
nor another encmy~it was the l i^n\ssc. Coming to see the sport, he supposed, 
a little bitterly. It would be an unusual experience lor the French in these war- 
torn islands to witness a battle which did not alfect them. Well, he could 
imagine the way boats would have poured out through the Narrows filled with 
sightseers three years ago if the rumour had gone round New York of an 
approaching battle between Flnglish and F"rench oil' Sandy Hook. 

He could claim the protection of French neutrality if he wanted Uwrun for 
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Fort de FYance and shelter under the guns and laugh at the British. He was 
sure that the Marquis would do his best to protect him, because he 
remembered what the Marquis had said about maintaining strict neutrality. 
Since he had given the order to tack, the idea had come into his mind more 
than once, and he had put it on one side, guiltily. It was what he ought to do, 
logically. If it were best to keep the Dviamnr alloai and as a fighting unit, it 
would be better f<^r her lo be blockaded in b'ort de h’rance than sunk or 
captured. But he would not do it, not even though it were his duty. He would 
rather fight -or to w'ord it belter, he was set on lighting in preference to 
accepting FVench protection, and he felt guilty about it because he fancied that 
an honourable defeat was the wrotig choice from the naval point of view. On 
this vital matter, for the first time for twenty years, he was going to allow his 
personal predilections to outweigh his sense of duty. I le was tired of running 
away. 

He looked over at In^rt de France and at the approching Ti^frcssc. 'Fime was 
growing short, and if he W'crc going to light it would be best to do it now while 
there was still a little room to manoeuvre, although ( 5od knew that once ho was 
locked in battle w’ith three British ships there would be small opportunity for a 
manoeuvre. 

‘Mr Hubbard,' he said, and in his determination to allow himself no 
emotion, the New iingland drawl which his Navy service had done much to 
eradicate was more pronounced than ever. ‘Olcw up the topgallants and royals, 
and then heave to, if you please. Wc'll wait for them to come up.' 

Hubbard's dark-complexioned face showx'd his sardonic smile as the 
meaning of the words penetrated his understanding; he turned and bawled his 
orders, and the hands came running to the braces. I'he Dclmmrc\ way 
diminished as the yards came round, and she lay there in the blinding sunlight, 
submitting to the waves instead of riding purposefully over them. Peabody 
turned to watch the Ikitish ships swooping down on him, and as he did so he 
heard a sound on the deck behind him. Somebody was cheering, and the 
cheering spread, echoing from the maindeck under his feel, taken up by the 
fighting parties in the tops. The whole crew was cheering and leaping about at 
the prospect of instant battle, and Peabody smiled as he looked over his 
shoulder at them. 'They were a fine lot of men. 

But this was no time for sentiment. Peabody turned back again to his duty of 
observing the approaching attack; when the time should come he must have 
the Delaware under way again, handy and under control for the fight. I'hc 
Calypso and the Racer were already shortening sail for action, while the 
Bulldogs still under all canvas, was moving so us to take station astern of them. 
Their plan would be to try to engage the Delaware all on the same side; he must 
do his best to prevent it, He eyed the narrowing stretch of blue water across 
which his fate was approaching. 

He was surprised by the sudden appearance of the Tigresse close under the 
Delaware's stern-shc came by under all sail, tearing through the water only at 
pistol-shot distance away; in fact what first distracted Peabody's attention to 
her was the sound of her bows cleaving the waves as she approached. Startled, 
he looked down at the smart little sloop. She was cleared for action, her guns' 
crews standing ready round the dozen pop-guns which stood on her deck, and 
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aft there was a glittering party in blue and gold. Standing out among them was 
the Marquis, conspicuous with his blue ribbon over his shoulder and the 
orders hung on his coat. He held a speaking-trumpet in his hand, and as the 
Tigresse slid by he raised it to his lips. 

‘Stay where you are!’ he shouted. ‘PH come back to you!' 

That was damned insolence, if ever there was such. Peabody’s mouth 
opened a trifle in his astonishment, and he stared after the impertinent little 
vessel as she sailed by, heading straight for the British squadron with the white 
flag with the golden lilies fluttering at her peak. Peabody watched her round-to 
to square in the Calypso'^ path, and he saw the white puff of smoke as she fired 
a signal gun, and directly afterwards the Calypso had to throw her sails aback 
to avoid an actual collision. 'I'he British squadron bunched and lost its rigid 
line as the three vessels clustered together. 

‘What’s on his mind, sir?’ asked Hubbard, as much in the dark as Peabody. 

‘Square away, Mr Hubbard. We’ll go down and sec.’ 

Possibly this might be a chance of catching the British off their guard. If the 
Tigresse got hurt in the melee it would only be her own fault. But the yards had 
hardly been braced round before a smart little gig dropped from the Tigresse"^ 
side and began to pull towards the Delaware^ the white flag at her bows. 
Dupont was in the stern, standing up signalling with his hand for attention. 
Peabody looked over at the halted British squadron, at the Tigresse between 
him and them. 

‘Oh, back the mizzen tops’l again, Mr Hubbard,’ he said. His exasperation 
showed itself in the omission of the formal ‘if you please.’ 

They dropped a rope ladder for (Captain Dupont-in a ship cleared for action 
there was no way of offering him a more dignified entrance-and the fat little 
man came strutting aft to where Peabody had come halfway to meet him. At six 
paces he took off his hat and bowed; Peabody merely uncovered. To make a leg 
and double himself in the middle did not seem to be a nat ural thing to do on the 
deck of his own ship. 

‘His Excellency sends you his compliments,’ said Dupont. 

‘Yes?’ 

‘And His Excellency would consider it a favour if Monsieur le Capitaine 
Peabody would be kind enough to visit him aboard the 'Tigresse' 

‘Oh, he would?’ said Peabody. There were all sorts of replies possible, every 
one crushing, every one well designed to convey to the Marquis exactly what 
Peabody thought of this gratuitous interference. Peabody was making his 
selection when Dupont neatly spiked his guns. 

‘The British Commodore is there already,’ he said, pointing over the blue 
water. Alongside the Tigresse bobbed a smart red gig, the straw-hatted crew 
fending her off. The sight left Peabody wordless. 

‘It would give me great pleasure,’ said Dupont, ‘if M. Ic Capitaine would 
make use of my boat, which is ready.’ 

‘I’ll come,’ said Peabody. It was a mad world, and something madder than 
usual may have happened. 

He slid down into Dupont’s gig and took his seat beside the French captain, 
and the swarthy French sailors bent to their oars. On board the Tigresse every 
preparation had been made for the reception of officers of high rank, and 
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beside the guard oi' honour siooci the Marquis, bareheaded. 

‘Good morning, Gaptain,' saiti tfie Marquis. "I trust \a)u are enjoying the 
best of health?' 

What Peabody wanted to say was 'Damn my liealth,' but he (breed himself 
to mutter some form of politeness. 

‘I must present you to my other guest,’ said the Marquis. His handsome 
mouth wore a smile, his bearing was one of perfect deference, but somehow 
there was the hint of the mailetl fist within the velvet glove. 'Oaptain Josiah 
Peabody, United States' Ship DeUnTore ('aptain the Honourable Sir Hubert 
Davenanl, His Britannic Majesty's Ship GWv/>.vo, Senior Olficer of the British 
Squadron.’ 

Davenant was a man in his early fifties, grey-haired, with a hard straight 
mouth like Peabody's and plainly in a very bad temper indeed. 

‘Morning,' said Davenant. ‘'I'he Iu*ogs want to st<^p us fighting.' 

He talked Imglish with the gobbled 'o's and the liol-potalo accent which 
Peabody had last heard used by certain exquisites at Valet ta. 

‘His Most Christian Majesty's < fovernment,’ said the Marquis, politely, Ss 
determined to maintain its neutrality.' 

Peabody looked from one to the tuher, and the Marquis took up the talc, I le 
pointed across the water to the I\unt dcs Negres on one side of the ship, and to 
Cape Solomon on the other. 

‘You are within b’rench territorial waters,' he said. ‘I can permit no fighting 
here between any hclligerents whatever.’ 

‘But damn it, sir — ' said Davenant. 

‘I shall fire,' went tm the Marquis ‘into any ship disobeying my instructions 
while within my jurisdiction.’ 

Davenant snorted and Peaht>dy grinned. 'Phcrc was not any particular 
menace about the VVgrc.v.vc's pop-guns, but ilte Marquis was quite unmoved 
and continued placidly. 

‘I left orders on shore,' he said ‘that the guns of b’ort Bourbon and those of 
Trois-Islets were to follmv my example. 'Phere are twenty ihirty-two 
pounders trained on us at the present moment, I have no doubt.' 

That was a very different story indeed. No frigate in the world could stand 
being knocked about by thirty-two pounders. "I’lic chances were that every 
ship in the bay, British and American, would be dismasted in a few minutes’ 
firing. 'Phe Marquis still smiled, his manner was perfectly polite, but the 
mailed fist was quite obvious, I Ic had every intention in the world tT carrying 
out his threat. 

‘God rot all bVcnchmen!' said Davenant, petulantly. His gold epaulettes 
flashed in the sun as he swung back and forth looking at the batteries. 'Phen he 
rounded on Peabody. ‘You came in here because you knew this would happen, 
damn you!' 

i did not, damn^vow, sir!’ snapped Peabody. 

‘'‘Phen come out of the bay and fight me, then.’ 

‘I was going to say the same thing,’ blazed Peabody, shaking with wrath. 
‘Come on!’ 

‘Gentlemen!’ said the Marquis. There was an edge to his voice. 

‘Mind your own business!’ said Peabody. 
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'Gentlemen!' said the Marquis again. 'Don't lorgel tlie 1 wenty-lbur-hour 
rule.’ 

That hailed them in their stride. A vague recollection ot his reading of the 
almost forgotten laws of neutrality came into Peabody's mind. 

'When the ships of two belligerents enter a neutral harbour,' said the 
Marquis, 'an interval oi' twenty-four hours must elapse between their 
respective departures. J canma stop you leaving, but I can, and I will, stop 
your leaving together. I have to consider Ilis Most (diristian Majesty's 
dignity.' 

It was perfectly true. In a world which had known no neutrals whatever for 
years the rule had been forgotten, and furthermore during earlier years 
Britain's overpow'cring naval might and the tlcspcrate exigencies of her 
position had forced her oHicers to ignore neutral susceptibilities-as Peabody 
well remembered. Hut here was a neutral with both tlic will and the power to 
enforce her neutrality, with a couple of batteries armed with thirty-two 
pounders loaded and pointed and ready. He caught Davenant's eye, and the 
British captain was st) obviously crest-l'allen that he could not help smiling. 
And with his smile his hol-lieaded passion evap>oraicd, and his native 
shrewdness returned along with his clear common sense. 

'Please do not consider it presumption on my part, gentlemen,’ w’ent on the 
Marquis. 'I must apologise in advance for any apt>earance of trying to advise 
you. But may I remind you that I do not expect either of your Governments 
would be too pleased if any olfence were olfered to that of I lis Most (Christian 
Majesty?' 

'Damn Mis Most — ' began Davenant, and then he bit the words olf short. 
The ways of statesmen w'ere strange iind inscrutable. 'Phere was a peace 
congress being summoned at Vienna, and a lively incident between the British 
and the new P'rench Ciovernmenl might perhaps wreck some of the politicians’ 
dealings. And in that case God help the career ol the ollicer responsible! 
Peabody could sec the struggle in Davenant’s face as he tried to control his 
peppery temper and be tactful. 'Phe Marquis igm)red the unfinished sentence, 
as a gentleman should ignore all unfinished sentences, while 1 )avenant began 
to reframe his plans in accordance with this totally new situation. An idea 
clearly struck him, and he turned to l\‘abody. 

‘You can't go out first,’ he said. '"Phere's nothing you'd like belter than a 
twenty-four-hour start.’ 

Peabody was in agreement. 'Pwo hours start would be enough, for that 
matter. Once the Delaware was over the horizon the business of catching her 
would be far more complicated for the British. "Po the American Government 
a frigate loose on the high seas was worth two-was worth two dozen-in 
harbour or with their whereabouts known. But he kept his face expressionless; 
he was not going to yield any points in this argument if he could help it. 

‘I'll have to go out first,’ said Davenant, thoughtfully. 'I'll wail for you to- 
morrow.’ 

Peabody was quite taken aback by this calm assumption. Me felt he had 
never heard anything quite so British before in his life. 

'You'll go out first?’ he said. ‘'Why shouldn't 1 go out first? I came in first.’ 

‘That’s nothing to do with it,’ replied Davenant tartly. 
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‘Til make it have stancthing to do with it," said Peabody. 

‘You will, will you?’ 

Davenant braced hinisell stilily, his chin protruding as he put liis head back 
to meet the taller man's eyes. 

‘I'hat's what I saidd answered reabody. 

Then at that moment the ludicrous nature ol the argument and of their 
attitudes suddenly struck him. lie was reminded ol the preliminaries to his 
first fight at sea.wlien he and C irant • theCirant who subsequently was killed at 
Tripoli-were squaring up to each other at the age ol twelve on the toredeek ol' 
the coastguard cutter, Ihuiiile, Peabody laughecf unctaitndlably, and 
Davenant began to dance with rage. Only lor a second, lor his own sense ol' 
humour came the rescue ol his dignity and lie laughed as well. 'I'he first 
round closed with the two ol them grinning at each (gher. Davenant was the 
first to regain his composure. 

‘Seriously, sir,' he saiti, 'I don't know what the Admiralty would say if they 
heard 1 lei you out (d here alter chasing you in. I'd be courl-martialled-rd be 
broke- I’d be on the beach lor the rest ol my life il they didn’t shoot me.’ 

'And what about me?’ said Peabody, this presentation of the case revealing a 
new light to him. ‘What would they say about me in Washitigtcm? What would 
the Navy Department say il I let ycni gt> out of here on better terms than you 
came in? We have court-martials in our service, ttn^, sir.' 

‘Yes, I suppose you liave,' said Davenant thoughtfully. ‘Damn all 
admiralties.’ 

Peabody had tlie leeling iliat each ol them was sparring lor an opening in this 
second round, after the healed exchanges ol the lirst. 

'(Jentlemen,’ said the Marquis, ‘May I make a suggestion?’ 

They Nnh turned and looked at him, siuidenly reminded of his presence 
after some minutes ol oblivion. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Davenant. Peabody noticed the hauteur of his manner-the 
irritating manner of one who represented the most powerful navy in the world. 

‘Can a quest itin ol this importance be decided in live minutes’ con- 
versation?’ asked the Marquis. ‘I must confess tluit I myself can see no way out 
of this impasse at the moment. And I might remind you that tair live valuable 
ships arc all of them hovc-to on a lee sliore. Why not drop anchor in P'ort de 
Prance for to-night at least? You gentlemen may not be specially busy, but as 
Governor of this island I have other things to do besides listening to your 
arguments, educaticmal though they are,’ 

Davenant looked back at Peabody, and Peabody looked at Davenant. 

‘Mow's your water?’ asked Davenant. 

‘I’ve enough,’ said Peabody cautiously. 

‘So’ve I. Hut I’d like some fresh. And I could do with some fresh vegetables 
after chasing you round the islands for five weeks. Is there any sign of scurvy 
among your men?’ 

‘I’hey’d be all the better for a run ashore,’ admitted Peabody. 

‘I don’t let my men ashore in a neutral port,’ said Davenant. ‘At least, only 
the few I can trust not to desert.’ 

He chocked himself on the tempting edge of the abyss of professional 
conversation. 
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‘I’m delighted to see you in agreement, gentlemen,' said the Marquis. 

At first that seemed to be taking a good deal Idr granted, hut the more the 
two captains considered the sialcmem, the truer it appeared to be, d'o each of 
them the moment appeared loolferagoltien opportunity to give his men a rest 
while at the same lime ctmferring no advantage on his opponent. 
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‘A letter for you, sir,' said the midshipman on duty, after knocking at 
Peabody’s cabin door. 

I'he seal on the back was elaborate-a coat of arms of many quarterings. 
Peabody broke it with care, and uni’oldcd llte tniper. 


'The (iovcrm)r\s House, 
Port dc h’rance 
May 30, 1814 

His lixccllcncy the C Jovernor and the ('ountess d'lirnoc rcciucst the pleasure of 
the company of (Captain Josiah Peabody ami of iiis Lieuteiianis tonight at the 
Governor’s House at 8 p.in. 

Dancing. 

Peabody scratched his big nt^se as he read this invitation. C'crlainly his 
instructions from the Secretary of the Navy enjoined the strictest regard for 
the susceptibilities of neutrals, 

‘Shore boat's wailing for an answer, sir,' said the midshipman. 

There was no reason in the world why he should not accctn, and every 
reason why he should. Peabody sal down at his desk and painstakingly 
repointed his quill before writing. 


IJ.S.vS. Delaware 
May 30, 1814 

Gapiain Jt)siah Peabody, Lieutenants Hubbard, Murray, and Atwell, and 
Acting Lieutenant Howard, have mucli pleasure in accepting the kind invitatkm of 
His Hxcelleney the (.Governor and the (kmnicss d’ltrnee. 

‘Washington! Bring me a candle.' 

It would be far more convenient, and, in a wcH)dcn ship a good deal more 
safe, to use a wafer to seal the letter, but there was the dignity of the United 
States to consider. Peabody melted the wax and impressed the ship's seal upon 
it with the thoughtless dexterity of his long bony (ingors, and yet with the 
utmost deliberation. He was slow in handing the thing to the midshipman, 
slow in dismissing him. It was only when the door had closed, when the fussy 
Washington had tidied the desk and gone out, that he reached the moment 
which he had deliberately postponed while waiting for it impatiently, and 
abandoned himself to his thoughts. 

He knew who would be there, whom he would see, to whom he would 
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undoubtedly talk. Ho know now that she had not been out ol his thoughts since 
he had seen her. He had struggled honestly against those thoughts, d'hey not 
only might have interfered with his duty, but they were sinlul-twenty years at 
sea had not eradicated irom his mind the idea oi' sin implanted in him during 
twelve years of childhood in New lingland. And now it was no use struggling 
against them any longer. He gave way tt) them. I le would see those black curls 
and those blue eyes. He would feel her palm against his-there was sinful 
pleasure in that thought. 'I'lte cabin suddenly became too cramped for him, too 
stuffy, and he w'ent out w'ith long hurried strides, up to where everything was 
illuminated by the rosy sunset. 

On deck he addressed his four lieutenants, gravely, and yet with the lopsided 
smile which he always employed; Peabody had never seen any particular 
advantage to be gained from impressing it upon his subordinates that his 
requests were orders to disobey which involved a maximum penalty of death. 
Gravely they listened to him, just as they had done when he had been giving 
orders for the raiding of Nevis. 

‘You will all, of course, wear full dress,' said Peabody, alter telling them of 
the invitation he had accepted on their behall. ‘Ppaulettes, silk stockings, 
swords. Have you a silk cravat, Mr Ikiward?’ 

Howard had been only a midshipman when the Dclamarc commissioned, 
and Peabody knew by experience that midshipmen olten sailed with 
inadequate outlits. 

‘Well, sir— ’ 

‘I’ll see that Mr I loward has everything, sir,' interposed 1 lubbard. 

'Fhc dandy Irom Charleston might be ex]icctcd to have at least two of 
everything, even though when the voyage started the odds had been ten to one 
that defeat and death lay at the end ol it. 

‘Very well,' said I'eabody. He was racking his brains to remember what 
I’ruxtun had said in similar circumstances, when he was a yttung lieutenant. 
Truxtun had taken his young olliccrs ashore to receptions, loo, had worked 
conscientiously to educate them in the niceties t)l a society t>l which perforce 
they saw little enough, and of the necessity for which Peabody was still only 
convinced against his will. 

‘You will dance with every lady who needs a partner,’ he said. ‘I don't have 
to remind you ul'that. And there’ll be plenty t>f wine-you’ll be careful how you 
drink.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

‘And-oh, that’ll do. Dismiss.' 

There were bright lights over at the quay when Peabody took his place at the 
tiller of his gig thttl evening among his olliccrs, and as the boat made its way 
over the quiet water the lights gradually resolved themselves into flaming 
torches held by coloured servants in blue and while livery. A footman stooped 
to help the ollicers from their boat, and they climbed out. The solid stone of 
the jetty felt strange under their feet, for it was eighteen weeks since they had 
last trodden earth; they all stamped a little curiously as if to reassure 
themselves. The coh)ured footman welcomed them with a few words which 
none of them understottd, and under the guidance of two torch-bearers they 
began their walk up into the town. On the far side of the jetty there were other 
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torch-bearers, another boat coming in, and Peabody, glancing across, saw the 
red light of the torches reflected from gold epaulettes and buttons. Apparently 
the British officers were also attending the Marquis’s reception; the Americans 
passed within a couple of yards of the waiting group, and on both sides a 
sudden silence fell over everyone, conversation dying away guiltily. No one 
knew whether or not to say 'good evening’ to his enemies, and the situation was 
complicated by the fact that only Peabody and Davenant had been presented to 
each other. In the end the British officers looked out across the dark harbour 
while the Americans hurried by awkwardly. 

There were lights at every window of the ( lovernor’s house, and long before 
they reached it they could hear music; at the open door stood a dozen coloured 
footmen, appearing strange to Peabody’s eyes in their kneebreeches, their 
smart livery, and their white hair-powder. The Americans handed over their 
boat-cloaks and stood eyeing each other in the dazzling light as they adjusted 
cravats and ruffles; Peabody was conscious of a dryness oi' the throat and a 
queer feeling, comparable a little with hunger, in the pit of his stomach. 
Howard was as nervous as he was, he was glad to nole-the boy’s hands were 
not quite steady as he tried to shoot his cuffs. 'The calmest one among them was 
Atwell, who looked about him quite unabashed. 

‘I’ve a wife in New London,’ said Atwell, with a grin on his homely face, 
'who’ll never forgive me if I can’t tell her all about this evening. Please God I 
can remember what the women are wearing.’ 

At the head of the stairs stood three figures, the Marquis with a torrent of 
lace running from his chin to his waist, his blue ribbon crossing his breast, an 
order dangling from his neck and a star over his heart , as handsome a picture as 
one could see anywhere. Lace and ribbons and stars; Peabody thought of them 
all with instinctive suspicion, but when the Marquis wore them they had not 
that meretricious appearance which he expected. On the Marquis’s right was 
the Countess d’Ernee in her black, her white shoulders a little solid, the smile 
with which she greeted the guests a little forced-so Peabody thought. And on 
the Marquis’s left was Anne. 

When Peabody looked at her all the rest of the glittering scene faded out; it 
was as if her face alone was standing out against a grey and misty background, 
like some miniature portrait. All Peabody’s vagueness as to her appearance 
vanished with startling abruptness. Of course, he knew, he had always known, 
exactly what she looked like. He had been so sure of it that the minutest change 
would have been instantly apparent to him. He found himself smiling as their 
eyes met, the whole of his body singing with happiness, which, he told himself, 
was due to the extraordinary identity between her present appearance and 
what he remembered of her. There was something hugely satisfactory about 
that, like the solution of some involved mathematical problem, or like picking 
up moorings in a crowded harbour with a gale blowing. 

Something that Atwell had said echoed in his mind, and he tried to force 
himself to take note of what she was wearing. But it was difficult; it was hard to 
focus his gaze upon her, just as it had been hard in the old days to focus upon 
the candle-flames of the mess table when he had been drinking. I’here was a 
white throat and white shoulders; Peabody head swam as his gaze went lower 
down and he saw that Anne’s gown did not begin until there was more than a 
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hint of her bosom revealed. Me expected a sudden consciousness of sin at the 
revelation and was a little taken aback when it did not come, as when an aching 
tooth suddenly ceases to hurt. 1'here was something black and something red 
about her gown; he was sure of that. And there were pearls in the picture, too, 
which were just as mathematically satisfactory, but whether because of the 
pink-and-white skin or because of the contrast with the black curls, he could 
not decide. 

He came to himself with tlie realisation that there were other guests on the 
stairway and he must lead his party to the ball-room; (Captain Dupont was 
there to do the honours. Presumably it was his meeting with Anne which had 
made him hypersensitive, but Peabody felt himself suddenly in sympathy with 
the people in the rotmi, telepathically aware of the sensation their entrance 
caused, The live ollicers, with their rolling gaits and their mahogany 
complexions, clc^se-cropped hair and plain dress-despite their epaulettes and 
gold-wcre like a breath of sea air entering a hot-house. Round the room were 
many languid exquisites, many lovely and I'ragile women, and the men looked 
at the Americans with vague ccauempt, the women with awakening interest. 
Peabody was suddenly glad tliat his neckcloth wm t^f plain pleatless silk, and 
that his sword-hilt was mere cut steel, unjcwelled and ungilded. 

At one end of the h>ng rtunn there were wide-ojxm double doors through 
which could be seen a sign^ta'-room glittering with silver; at the other end was a 
low dais on which a negro orchestra was waiting. Ckiptain Dupont had hardly 
begun to make presentations when the orchestra broke into a swinging, lively 
tune, and Peabody gaped a little as the dancers came on the (l(H)r. liach man 
took a woman in his arms, and each woman clasped her partner, perfectly 
shamelessly. 'The couples circled round the lltHn*, each with a sort of wheel-like 
motion winch reminded Peabody of the movement of the liny water 
animalcules which he had observed as a boy in the stagnant water of summer 
pools; but it was not the motion which appeared so strange, as the cold- 
blooded way in wiiich the embraces were publicly performed, the women 
looking up into the men’s laces and talking as collectedly, as if they had no 
sense of shame whatever, regardless of clasped hands, of arms round waists, ol 
hands on shoulders, of bosom against breast, or very nearly. 

"That’s the wall/.,' said Hubbard between his teeth to Peabody. "I heard it 
was all the rage in luiropc.’ 

A languorous beauty in her late thirties to whom Peabody was being 
presented, overheard the remark. 

"Indeed it is,’ she said. "All the world dances it. All the world has met 
together in Paris now, I hear. lixccpting for us poor souls, doomed to an 
eternity of boredom on this little island. "I cdl me, Captain, do you intend to 
give your young ollicers a day ashore? It will be a pleasure to me to do what I 
can to make their visit enjoyable, I can send horses for them down to the 
port-my estate is Si Barbara, six miles away from town.’ 

She flashed dark eyes from behind her fan at the circle of officers. 

‘That is extremely kind of you, ma’am,’ said Peabody. ‘Unfortunately I have 
no knowledge — ’ 

There was so much bustle in the hall at this moment that he was compelled 
to break oS his speech and look round. I’hc English officers were entering the 
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hall, Davenant in ihc lead, the naval oliicers in smart uniforms with the new 
white facings which Peabody had heard about and never seen before, the two 
marine officers in red coats and high polished boots. 

‘You mean,' said the languorous beauty, 'that you do not know when you are 
going to fight those gentlemen there. Well, it's in poor taste, now that the rest 
of the world is at peace. You should be ashamed to deprive us of the society of 
your charming Americans~it is years since we set eyes on one. We are 
accustomed to Englishmen, after the long luiglish rule here. 'The sight of a red 
coat no longer rouses a thrill in our blase hearts, ('aptain. But you 
Americans — ’ 

‘Yes, of courses ma’am,’ said Peabody, as she obviously awaited some kind 
of answer, but there must have been a fount of hidden humour in the trite 
words, for the lady said ‘La!’ and flashed lier fan again. 

Peabody’s eyes met Davenant’s across the room. 'There was a moment’s 
hesitation on the part of both parlies of otlicers, and ilten they bowed to each 
other formally, the juniors copying the example of the seniors, and Peabody 
was glad to see that the gesture was performed just as badly by the linglish 
lieutenants as by his own, and that their gait was just as rolling and unfitted for 
a ball-room. liven Davenant, with his high fashionable neekcU)th, and his red 
ribbon, and his star, was obviously someone straight off a quarterdeck. 

Here came Dupont, very preoccupied. 

‘Captain Peabody, your commission as captain is a recent one, 1 fancy?’ 

‘I have two years’ seniority, sir.’ 

‘Captain Davenant is the senior, then, his commission dating back eighteen 
years. Then he will dance the cotillion with Mmc d’lirnee, and you, sir, will 
stand up with Mile de Breuil.’ 

‘Mamzelle d — ?’ asked Peabody, and was promptly annoyed with himself. 
Even if he could not pronounce Anne’s name he ought to have recognised it 
instantly. I’o cover his confusion he fell back on formality. ‘Of course I shall be 
delighted, sir.’ 

This was a serious moment. Not more than six times in his life had Peabody 
attended a ball, although in view of the occasional professional necessity of 
doing so, he had studied the conventions of dancing seriously enough, 
resolutely putting aside the nagging of his conscience on the matter. But this 
was something he had to go through, something unavoidable and inevitable; it 
was, therefore, no moment for doubt. The Marquis and Anne and the 
Countess were already entering the room, and Peabody braced himself, made a 
final adjustment of his cuffs, and strode over. He managed his bow, but try as 
he would, to his great surprise the formal request for the pleasure of the 
cotillion was a mere mumbled jumble of words. Anne smiled and curtseyed. 

‘I shall be delighted, Captain Peabody.’ 

In something like a dream he offered his arm, and she rested her hand on it. 
Walking in that fashion was a new experience. I’hcre was no sensation of 
weight; in fact it was quite the reverse. His arm felt all the lighter for the touch, 
as though a Montgolfier balloon were tied to it. She glided along beside him as 
weightless as a feather. Peabody had a feeling which reminded him of those 
few occasions when drink had exhilarated him without stupefying. In front of 
him Davenant was speaking to the Countess. 
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‘I fear I don’t know the drill, ma’am,’ he was saying. ‘As a matter of fact I’m 
damned awkward in a ball-room.’ 

‘Never mind about that,’ said the Countess. ‘Charles will lead. All we have 
to do is to follow.’ 

That was doubly comforting, both to know that Davenant was nervous and 
that the Marquis would carry the responsibility; the Marquis was already 
leading out the languorous beauty of St Barbara, and the lines were falling in 
behind them. Peabody had recovered sufficiently to dart a quick glance round 
and to see that each of his officers was leading a lady into the dance. The band 
played a warning chord, and he turned to his partner and took her hand in his. 

For Peabody that was his last clear recollection. The rest of the dance was 
just a divine madness. Me was drunk with music and with the proximity of 
Anne. Awkwardness and the restraints of conscience vanished simultaneously. 
He bowed and scraped, he capered when the necessity arose, he strode with 
dignity, while sheer instinct -it could have been nothing else-saved him from 
allowing his sword ic^ trip his partner or himself. The Marquis and his lady 
certainly knew how to lead a cotillion, and the orchestra did its part to 
perfection. A perfect wave of light-heartedness flooded the ball-room, 
everyone presumably infected by the gaiety of the Marquis. Kveryone was 
smiling and laughing, even the elderly chaperones against the wall. 

Peabody’s mind was a whirl of tumultuous impressions, of pearls, and black 
curls, of white teeth between red lips when Anne smiled, of blue eyes and black 
lashes. When the dance ended he had an impression of awakening from some 
innocent and delightful dream, dreamed in a feather bed of unbelievable 
comfort. Yet his head was singularly clear. 

‘May I offer you some refreshment, ma’am?’ he said, remembering his 
manners. 

‘The most grateful rclVeshment would be fresh air, don’t you think, 
Captain?’ said Anne. 

She turned toward that side of the room which had no wall, opening on to a 
side porch, where the last breaths of the sea breexe were entering; her hand was 
on his arm again, and she glided along beside him across the ball-room. Out on 
the porch, with the light streaming behind her, she rested her hands on the rail 
and looked out across the town to the sea. 'Fhe moon illuminated the bay, and 
the ships riding there at anchor, while from the garden before them arose a 
dozen strains ol‘ music-an orchestra which rivalled that of the ball-room-as 
frogs and crickets and a drowsy bird or two all chirped and croaked in unison. 

‘You dance very well indeed. Chaplain,’ said Anne. 

That singular clearness of' head which had come over him saved him from 
imperilling the good impression with a mock modest reply. 

‘No one could dance otherwise with you, ma’am,’ he said. 

‘And you pay a pretty compliment, too,’ said Anne; there was more music in 
her chuckle, and Peabody was drunk with music. 

‘I speak the truth,’ said Peabody, with a sincerity which was a greater 
compliment still. 

‘You must save those pretty speeches for Madame Clair,’ said Anne. 

‘And who is she?’ 

‘How hurt she would be to hear that, after ogling you from behind her fan 
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for five minutes! She is the lady who danced with my lather,' 

'I remember her now/ 

'She is looking for her fourth husband.' 

'Where is he?' 

‘On earth somewhere, I have no doubt. But I do not km>w who he is, nor 
does Mme Clair, yet. Nevertheless, slie will meet him soon enough. Perhaps 
she met him this evening.' 

‘God forbid!’ said Peabody, (ervcntly at the prospect of becoming Mme 
Clair’s fourth husband. 

‘She waltzes beautifully. You should ask her for tlie pleasure of a dance.’ 

‘1 can’t waltz,’ 

‘Now that is serious, (Captain IVabody. Naval (»fficers should never visit 
neutral harbours without knowing the waltz. As ambassadors of good will-as 
diplomats on occasion-the knowledge \wuk\ be of tlie highest advantage.’ 

Mile de Hreuil’s expression was demure, but somewhere there was a hint of a 
twinkle, and Peabody could not tell whether he was being leased or not. 

‘I shall lake lessons at once,' said Peabody. 

As he spoke, there came low music from the violins in the ball-room. 

‘At once?’ asked Anne. 

It was a waltz which the violins were playing; Anne cast a hesitant glance 
behind her, for etiquette demanded that she should return to the ball-room the 
moment the next dance following the coiillitm began. And yct-and yet — 

‘I am ready to learn,’ said Peabody. 

This extraordinary clarity tfi’mind was quite amtizing; it was intoxicating 
enough almost to defeat its own purpose. 

"One two three four five six,’ said Anne. She held up her arms as if she were 
in a partner’s hold and danced by herself to the music. ‘You slide the feet. You 
make the turn smooth as you can.’ 

She stopped, facing him, her hands still raised, and Peabody automatically 
held her. 

"One two three four five six,’ said Anne. ‘'1 urn smoothly. Oh, that’s better.’ 

If walking with Anne on his arm had been an amazing sensation, dancing 
with her in his arms was more amazing still. Peabody had not only been honest, 
he had been right when he said no one could help dancing well with Anne. She 
was like an armful of thistledown. 'Phe mere touch of her took olf the weight 
from one’s feet in a mysterious way; perhaps she was subtly guiding him so 
that he did not bump into the furniture on the porch, hut if so she did it 
without his knowing, perhaps without her knowing. They slid smoothly over 
the mahogany floor, the violins inside wailing their hearts out under the bows 
of the negro musicians. Anne ceased to count aloud; her expression as Peabody 
looked down at her was a trifle distracted, us if she were seeing visions. The 
sight of her face, the round, firm chin and the soft mouth, the strange inspired 
calm of her expression, gave new lightness to Peabody’s feet. lie was a man 
inspired. 

The music came to a heart-broken end. 

‘Ohl’ said Anne, standing still in his arms, looking up into his face. 

Next moment Peabody kissed her, quited unaware, until lip met lip, that he 
was doing so. She kissed him in return, her hands on his shoulders; for 
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Peabody everything had the awesome clarity of a dream; the touch of her, the 
scent of her, had an excruciating pleasure for him such as he had never known 
or dreamed of before. I le looked down at her bewildered; he had never thought 
of a love afl'air being as simple as this, as free from the implications of sin, as 
inevitable and as natural as this. 

‘Oh!’ said Anne again, but this time there was no disappointment in the 
voice, only wonder. 

‘I-I kissed you,’ said Peabody. 1 le was surprised at himself for being able to 
use such a word to a woman; it was like those (.ireams where one found oneself 
naked and unashamed amid a crowd ol’ people. 

‘Yes,’ said Anne, ‘and 1 kissed you.’ 

They were still in each other’s arms, the one looking up, the other down; 
with her left hand still on his shoulder she began to rearrange his neckcloth 
with her right . 

‘Shall 1 tell you?’ she went on, her eyes no longer looking into his, but 
instead intent on the neckcloth. 

‘Shall you tell me what?’ asked Peabody. 

‘’I'hat other time when I s;iw you-on board the 7’;grmt'-when you looked at 
mc-I said to myself: “that is the man that I would like to kiss.” And then 1 said 
to myself that 1 was foolish, because- 1 hitd kissed no one except my father, and 
how should I know? But you see, 1 did know.’ 

She looked up again at him, a little fearful as to the ell'ect of this confession, 
and Peabody’s senses deserted him. All that Utasted clarity of mind, all that 
extreme consciousness, vanished utterly. It was like a wave closing over his 
head, as he kissed her again. 1 le found himself trembling as the wave subsided; 
he was a little frightened as he suildenly retilised, for the first time, the depths 
of pas.sion that there were within him. With a hint of panic he released her, and 
stood staring at her in the faint light, lie was so intent on his own problems 
that he paid no tittention to the footsteps that he heard approaching, and that 
was as well, because it saved him from betraying himself with a guilty start 
when one of the new-comers began to speak. 

‘Anne!’ said Mme li'lirnee; she begtm to speak in h’rench, but corrected 
herself and went on in liiiglish, ‘I tiid not know you were here. Mme (Hair will 
look after you while I am not in the biill-room.' 

Peabody blinketl at her, recovering his wits. The (lountess was not angry. It 
even seemetl incomprehensibly as if she were a little embarrassed, and then 
Peabody saw clearly ttgain and realiseti that she actually was. Standing behind 
her was Daventint, tinii Daventim was :i little awkward and self-conscious, too. 
He twitched at his neckcloth and shot his cull's. It certainly was not to look for 
Anne that the (louniess aiul Davenant had come out on to the pttreh. 

‘Yes, Aunt,’ said Anne, perfectly steadily, albeit a little subdued. ‘Shall we 
go in again, ( laptain Peabody?’ 

She put her hand on his tirm, and they began to walk back. Davenant made 
way lor them with a bow not quite of the perfect polish he had usually 
displayed. 
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Captain Dupont was arranging the guests for what he announced as a ‘contre- 
dansc.’ 

‘It’s nothing more than a Virginia reel, sir,' said Ihihhard, sidelong to his 
captain whtim he found at his side; Hubbard's wary glances were darting up 
and down the line and observing everything, quick to make deductions. 
Hubbard had no intention whatever of being hetraycil into any uncouthness or 
of displaying pntvincial ignorance. 

Peabody really did not know how he had come to be in that file of dancers, 
nor how he had come to be opposite the pretty girl who was his partner. Anne 
was farther down the line with a glow on her cheeks and a sparkle in her eyes. 
Craning his neck, Peabody could see that she was opposite the red-coated 
British marine oHieer, and as to how that luul come about he was just as 
ignorant. All about him there was a babble ol' chatter, h'rench and linglish 
intermixed, and some of the linglish he heanl was strange enough. Not only 
was there the London accent of the naval iiliicers, but there was the West 
Indian accent of the residents which was I'ar more diliicult; and Peabody 
guessed that the Martinique h'rench which was being spoken around him was 
just as marked a dialect as West Indian linglisli. Captain Dupont was 
performing prodigies, calling the figures first in h'rench and then in linglish. 

Peabody recaptured all the lighi-heariedness ttf the earlier part of the 
evening as the dance progressed. Ik* felt no twinge of jealousy when he saw 
Anne’s hand in the marine’s; everything was extraordinarily natural as well as 
being merry. Onee or twice she caught his eye-she was smiling already, but 
that did not detract from the smile she had for him; and when in the chain her 
hand touched his he was conscious of a message whose good fellowship 
surprised him. He had always thought that a love affair would contain a certain 
bitterness, or a certain remorse, which was certainly not the case at present. 

The dance ended, and Peabody found himself in the supper-room with his 
new partner. The latter fell upon the food provided with a healthy 
appetite-over and over again Peabody had to intercept one tif the numerous 
footmen who were circulating through the crowd and relieve his tray of 
something which had caught his partner’s eye. Peaboily himself found the food 
not so interesting. 'I'herc were only made dishes to be had, things so fluffed up 
and maltreated as to be unrecognisable. 'I’here were little pies whose crusts 
were so fragile as to be unsatisfactorily ephemeral, and which contained a 
couple of mouthfuls of some meat or other, as minced and muddled as to bo 
completely distasteful. 'I'here were stews of one sort or another, and Peabody 
took one look at them and decided not to venture farther-just anything could 
be concealed in them, and Peabody would rather have tried a stew produced in 
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a ship six months out, which at its worst could hold nothing more than the rats 
and cockroaches to which he was accustomed. 'I’here were piles of fruit; his 
partner, dismayed at his lack of appetite, tried to press some on him, and 
secured for him a dish of some dismal pulp extracted from something like a 
vast orangc-a ‘shaddock,’ his partner called it, otherwise known as the 'grape 
fruit,’ rather inconsequentially. She even went on to explain that learned men 
had come to the conclusion that this thing was the veritable forbidden fruit 
which live had given to Adam, and yet Peabody did not find it attractive. 
Despite the damp heat he was hungry, but there was nothing to lake his fancy, 
no honest roasts or grills, not even a dish tif beans. 

Corks were popping incessantly, and the footmen bore trays loaded with 
wide glasses filled with a golden wine; the bottles were cooled by being 
wrapped in wet cloths and hung in the draught, so the girl explained, her eyes 
looking at him over the rim of her glass. 'I’here was something enchanting 
about that wine, as Pctibody admitted t>n lasting it. It was bubbling merrily as 
he drank, just like the sparkling water which 1 )r 'I'ownscnd Speakman had for 
sale in Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. The light-heartedness of that wine 
re-echoed his own-the lanientable supper had done nothing to damp his 
spirits. 

Davenant entered the supper-room at that moment, his eyes meeting 
Peabody’s as though the ptiir of them were crossing swt)rds. liach of the two 
instantly decided to look away again and not risk a further interchange of 
glances. Peabody’s eyes tnivelled round the room; wherever he looked he 
could sec the blue and gokl and white ol'the British Navy, as well as the red 
coat of the Marine ofiicer who was ollering refreshments to Anne. Hvidently 
the British Navy followed the sanie practice as the American, of leaving the 
watch in harbour in the chtirgc of the master and the master’s males, so as to 
free the lieutenants; most of the lieutenants, at least, who could be serving in 
the three British ships must be present. 

It was when he had formed that conclusion that Peabody decided on a new 
plan. It was so simple that he wonilered why he had not thought of it 
bcfore-except that all simple plans are exceedingly hard to think of. At one 
moment his mind had been void of ideas; at the next he had the whole scheme 
ready in his mind, its ttdvantages and disadvantages balanced against each 
other, and his decision wtis taken for action. Quite without thinking he rose to 
his feet, rather to his partner’s surprise, so tlmt he sal down again. 'I’he essence 
of the plan lay in his not calling attention to himself, in his awaiting his 
opportunity to act unnoticed, lie looked across at Hubbard, ctmversing in a 
lively group of mature females with all his Southern courtesy, and at Howard 
who was blushingly supping with Mine (Uair. Murray was just in sight at the 
far end of the room, but Atwell was nowhere to be seen; Peabody wondered 
with extraordinary tolerance whether he was forgetting, somewhere out on one 
of the wide porches, the existence of that wife of his in New I.ondon. The four 
of them would be surprised when they knew what he had done. 

‘I don’t think you heard what I said, (Captain,’ said his partner, a little tartly, 
breaking into his thoughts. 

‘I beg your pardtm, ma'am,’ said Peabody hastily. ‘I can’t think what came 
over me.’ 
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‘I can guess the cause of yt»ur distraction/ she said. 'It was either war ora 
w'oman/ 

'Maybe so/ smiled IVabody. 

lie did his best to he conversational and naturah Init the spell was broken, 
and his attention was not on the present. 1 1 is partner was a trifle mortified, for 
here she had secured what was perhaps the greatest prize of the evening, in 
supping with the American captain, only m find slie had no chance whatever of 
conquest. It occurred to her that it was still not too late to try again and see 
whether any of’ihe lieutenants were not more susceg>tih!e, on the principle of a 
lieutenant in the hand being better then a ca[aain in the hush. 

'I think, Ckiptain,' she said, 'that I had better be gtditjr, back \o minher/ 

Pcabt)dy did his best to express regret, tlunigh only half convincingly. He 
escorted her out of the room and to her nuaher's sitle, aiui he forced himself to 
make the ctmveniitmal remark aiul to how leisurely when he left ihcm- 
anylhing, rather than allow anyone to guess that he was iit a hurry. He did 
not look back over his sluuilder as he left the ball nnan, for he knew that would 
be the surest way of calling attention tt^ himself. He walked slowly down the 
deserted staircase, and slowly out to the niaiii door. ‘The ei>lourcd footman 
there addressed s^mie remark to him in islaiui lueneh which he did not 
understand. 

'Oh, yes,' he replied with a drawl. '1 guess so.' 

He was through the main d<H>r now; the fact that his cloak was still in the 
house ought to persuade the fex^tman that he was tuily intending to be absent a 
short lime. He would have to abatulon the cloak, just as he was abandoning his 
four lieutenants, A miracle might bring them ixick to hint, but otherwise he 
would have to get along without them as best lie could. 'I'here were si>me other 
capable midshipmen who might make useful acting lieutenants, and his 
master's mates were all of' them experienced seamen. 'The Pe/awan' might not 
be so efficient, but at least she w'uuld befree ifhcgol heroin of the harbour to- 
night the British ships would be compelled to stay for another twenty-four 
hours, and he would have a whole tlay to forestall pursuit. 'There wauild be an 
outcry among the British, he could guess. 'I'hey would condemn his action as a 
slick Yankee trick, without a doubt. Ixt them. He had made no promises, he 
had passed no parole, nor had he made any appearance of doing so. 'This was 
war; Davenant would he c<Kirt-mariiallcd and bn>kc when it came out that he 
was at a ball when his enemy gave him the slip-thal was hard luck on 
Davenant^ but war always meant hard luck for somebody. 

By now he had passed the sentry at the gate, had picked his way across the 
dark square, and was on his way down the steep street to the waterfront. 
Another thought made him hesitate in his stride, not because he had any idea 
of returning, but because it knocked him off his balance. Anne! He had 
forgotten all about Anne! He had had her soft lips against his hard ones. He 
had kissed her. Not only had he kissed a woman, but the woman he kissed was 
Anne. He was not the same man as had walked up that evening from the boat. 
There was a tremendous upheaval within him, even though he still hurried 
down the dark street. 

It was perfectly likely that he would never see her again. liven if death did 
not come to him, the exigencies of the service and the chances of war would 
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more likely than not keep him from her. An infinite sadness overcame him at 
the prospect. He had not even said good-bye to her-hc knew that why such a 
notion had not occurred to him was because he never would have imperilled 
the success of his plan by doing anything of the sort. Peabody felt pain like a 
cancer in his breast as he thought of leaving Anne. Life had been gay and 
hopeful a few minutes ago, and now it was depressing and cruel. He was 
leaving Anne; he was sneaking away in the darkness, like a thief, to resume a 
hunted life, to go on ruining small traders and harmless fishermen, to be 
disquieted by every sail that showed on the horizon, slinking round the 
Caribbean like a wolf in the ibrest, and with destruction awaiting him at the 
end, and he would never see Anne again. In the darkness the hard lines 
deepened beside his mouth as he hurried on, stumbling over the inequalities of 
the street. The puff of warm wind that came down with him told him that the 
land breeze had just begun t(^ blow-the land breeze which he had counted on 
to take him out past the Diamond Rock to freedom, to destruction. 

At the waterfront the moon revealed his gig still wailing for him against the 
quay; most of the men were dozing uneasily, wrapped in their cloaks and 
doubled against the thw'arts; three of them, including his coxswain, were 
standing on the quay chatting with a group of dusky women whose peals of 
laughter, he knew, must have been tempting to men who had been at sea for so 
long. Hut he knew there had been no desertion; he had selected his gig crew 
himself. As he approached, and the men recognised his tall figure looming in 
the darkness, they broke olf their conversation abruptly and a little guiltily, 
although the women, unabashed, went on laughing and talking in their queer 
island Prench. Muggridge, the coxswain, sprang down into the gig to assist his 
captain, and the boat pushed off. 

‘Don't say Lm in the boat when they hail,' said Peabody quietly. 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

The boat glided over the moonlit water towards the phantom shape of the 
Delaware:, on the other side of the bay the three British ships rode at their 
anchors. A little to seaward the remembered silhouette of a French coastguard 
cutter showed that the F'rench Preventive Service was still awake, but it could 
not legally interfere with what he had in mind. 

‘Boat ahoy!' from the Delaware. 

‘No, no,' hailed Muggridge back. 

That indicated there were no ollieers on hoard, just as ‘aye aye' would have 
been warning of the presence of ollicers, or the answer 'Delaware' would have 
announced the coming of the captain himself. Muggridge, like a sensible man, 
directed the course i>f the gig to the Delaware'^ larboard side-only officers 
could use the starboard side. 'The boat hooked on, and Peabody went up the 
side in two sharp clforts. O'Brien was in the waist and peered through the 
puzzling light at the apparition of his captain arriving unannounced on the 
port side. 

‘What the hell—?’ he began. 

‘Quietly!’ whispered Peabody. ‘I don't want a sound. Turn up all 
hands-quictly, remember. Ask Mr Poynier to come to the quarterdeck.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.' 

His period of duly in a raiding frigate had already accustomed O’Brien to the 
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strangest ortiers aiui necurrerurs. I It* turncti to tio his captain's bidding, while 
PcahtKiy made his way to tlu* quaricrdetk. l‘\w tlrowsy hands stationed there 
started in surprise when he appeared; I Val^ody was aware that none of the men 
had had a proper night's sleep the night before at best an hour or two 
snatched by the guns -hut he clean ft>rgot tfuit he himself had not closed his 
eyes since he had been aw'akenetf twenty fbtir hours ago. Poyntcr loomed up 
before him; there was only the smallest noise as the hands came trooping to 
their stations from their broken sleep. 

‘I want all sail loosed to the royals, Mr Ptwnierd said Peabody to the acting- 
master. ‘livery stitch ready to set when I give the w<ird. I lave the cable buoyed 
and ready to slip. Mind you, Mr Ptiynler, I don’t want a sound-not a sound, 
Mr Poyntcr.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.' 

‘'Phe four lieutenants will not be returning t>n board,’ went on Peabody. 
‘Sec that the warrant ofticers are warned. You wall take over Mr Hubbard’s 
duties.' 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ Poynter waiitcd in the darkness for any further surprising 
orders, and when none came he volunteered s<unetlung on his own account. ‘A 
Idler came for you from the shore an lanir or two back, sir,' 

‘'Phank you,’ said PeabiKiy. I le held the note in lus hand while he hurried to 
the rail to stare through the darkness at the British stiuatiron. He could see 
nothing and hear nothing suspicious, but this was a nervous moment. If 
the Delaware should get clear away it w’ould be a resounding triumph for the 
United States Navy, and the British w'ould be a laughing stock from the 
Caribbean to Whitehall, With a flash of insiglu Peabody realised that probably 
the most potent action he could take with the small means at his disposal, was 
to set the world laughing at the British. ’Phe land bree/e was blowing wcll-thc 
Delaware would be able lo make a straigfit dasli out of the bay. 

‘Cable's ready to slip, sir,’ reported Poymer, Sail’s all ready to set.’ 

‘'Phank you, Mr Poyntcr. Slip the cable.' 

‘Aye aye, sir.' 

Poynter was of a plethoric type; Peabody could liear his laboured breathing, 
and could guess at the strain Poyntcr was undergoing at having to give in a 
whisper orders which he was accustomed to bawling at the top of his voice. 
Men were scurrying up the rigging in the darkness like rats in a barn, while 
Poyntcr vanished forward again, and Peabody remembered his letter. He 
opened it in the shielded light of the binnacle. 


Bureau du Port, 
Port dc h’rance, 
Martinique 

'Phe captains and masters of ships of belligerent powers in the ports of His Most 
Christian Majesty are informed that lo avoid incidents of an international nature 
no movements of such ships will be permitted between sunset and sunrise. Ships 
violating this ordinance will be fired on. 

< Jodron, 

C>apiiainc du Port 

Contresigne 

Son Excellence le Gouverneur-CJcncral, le Marquis C^harles Armand de St 
Amant de Boixe. 
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So that was that. He felt he sliould have foreseen this, but it would not have 
been easy to have guessed at the promptness of the decision which the French 
authorities had taken. I’hey were quite within their rights to take any measures 
they chose within reason for the proper control of their port and without a 
doubt the guns of the batteries were trained to sweep the sea on the exit to the 
bay. The avenue of escape which he saw before him was blocked. That cursed 
preventive cutter was probably waiting with rockets to signal any movement. 

‘Snub that cable!’ he roared forward at the top of his voice, the sound 
breaking through a mystical stillness; he had to repeat himself before they 
heard or understtiod him. And there could only have been a fathom or two of 
cable left by the time the purport of the order penetrated their minds. 

‘Mr Poynter,’ yelled Peabody, and Poynter came puffing aft; the spell of 
previous manoeuvres still bound him so closely that although Peabody spoke 
loudly, Poynter tried to pulfquietly. 

‘Make all secure again, Mr Poynter, if you please,’ said Peabody coldly, ‘and 
then send the hands below.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir,’ said Mr Poynter. Discipline fought a losing battle with 
curiosity in Mr Poynter’s breast, as could be guessed from the intonation of the 
monosyllables, but Peabody was not in a mood to gratify it. 

‘That will be all, Mr Poynter,’ he said. Then Poynter turned away 
completely mystilied. Peabody could accept the inevitable. He was not going 
to explain it to Poynter. 

A moment later, a gig uiuier oars went tearing by. Peabody saw in the stern 
sheets gold glittering in the moonlight, and he heard Davenant’s voice. 

‘Pull, yim bastards! Pull, you sons of bitches!’ 

Davenant’s voice was cracking with anxiety-Peabody saw him leaning 
forward beating the air with his fists as he exhorted his men; Davenant must 
have had a tremendous fright at the prospect of the Delaware getting to sea 
without his knowledge. Peabody grinned to himself while the hands were 
shortening cable, and two minutes later another boat shot out of the darkness 
and came alongside, spewing mi to the I)elawarc''ii deck a quartette of excited 
officers in full dress. 

‘Were you going without us, sir?' asked I lubbard. 

‘'I’hat was in my mind,’ snat>ped Peabody. 1 le found himself on the verge of 
venting his ill-temper on innocent victims; he had done that once or twice in 
his career, and had found it an evilly attractive habit, like indulgence in strong 
drink. His iron self- rest mint came down on him again and then allowed free 
play to his natural kindliness. 

‘Get below, the four of you, and get some sleep.’ 
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After the moon had set there was half an Itotir or so t>f niter liarkness. Peabody 
was still on the quarterdeek with his hand on the rail, ij-norant of his fatigue 
and want of sleep. In this dark interval there inipht he a ehanee of escape, but 
Peabody hardly dallied with the idea for a moment. 'Hie hVeneh harbour guard 
was by now thoroughly arouseil, and so, [iresumiibly, were the British. He had 
no doubt whatever that the big guns in the batteries were hmtieii and trained to 
converge on the exit, and that aceursed cutler would send up her rockets. The 
Dduzvarc would be bttdly knocked about; I'urthermore, if she violated harbour 
rules, the British might attack her at once and pleail that in justification. It 
would not do. 

But on the other hand the port captitin's regulation ilistinctly laid it down 
that movement was permitted between sunrise and sunset indeed, the French 
authorities could hardly say otherwise. That started an interesting train of 
possibilities. And the land bree/e blew sirtmgesl tit dawn. Peabody turned to 
the midshipman of the anchor watch with a series of orders, at the same time as 
he settled himself into a delightful calculation of what wtis the exact moment of 
sunrise on the morning of May ;tist in Latitude 14 20' North. At three bells 
his orders began to bear fruit. 'I'lie hands came up from below, while the dark 
sky above began to take on the faintest tinge of lilac, tind the mountains of the 
island began to assume a sharper definition against it. The crew kept out of 
sight below the bulwark as they moved to their places under the direction of 
the petty officers; they were like the starters before a racc-as indeed they were. 
Hubbard came up on deck and stood beside his captain. 1 lis eyes were a little 
red with fatigue, although he had had a full four hours* sleep in the last forty- 
eight. 

‘D’you think we’ll do it, sir?’ he asked. 

‘We’ll know in ten minutes,’ said Peabotly. 

There was enough light now for the British ships to be visible, and Peabody 
and Hubbard turned with one accord to Itmk at them. 'I’hey showed no sign of 
any activity-but then, neither did the Delaware. Peabody looked at his watch, 
put it back into his fob, and buttoned the flap with his usual care. 

‘Very good, Mr Hubbard,’ he said. 

The last syllable had not left his lips before Hubbard was pealing on his 
whistle and the ship broke into life. The cable roared out, the jibs shot up, the 
ship shied away from the wind. A second later courses and topsails and 
topgallants and royals were spread, and the Dclazoarc jerked herself forward as 
the land breeze swelled the canvas. It was only a matter of moments before she 
was tearing through the blue water, under the brightening sky, at a full nine 
knots. 



The Captain from Connecticut 

‘Hurry up with those stu’ns’ls, there!’ roared Hubbard. ‘Arc you asleep?’ 

On both sides, from royals to main and foreyard, the studding sails were 
being set, almost doubling the canvas which the Dclazuarc had spread. The 
resultant increase in speed was perceptible-the Dclazoarc leaped to the 
additional impulse. 

‘Look there, sir!’ said Hubbard suddenly, hut Peabody had seen some time 
ago what Hubbard was pointing to. 

The three British ships had all sail set as well, had slipped their cables, and 
were racing for the open sea, on courses which would converge upon the 
Delaware's. If even one of them crossed the line limiting territttrial waters 
before the Dclazuarc should, Peabttdy wtutld have to turn back and stay 
twenty-four hours, while they could cruise outside and wait for him at their 
leisure. 

‘Clear for action and run out the guns, Mr Hubbard, if you please,’ said 
Peabody. 

With courses converging in this fashion, it woukl not be at all surprising if 
guns went off without orders, and if they should, Peabody had no intention of 
being caught napping. Should the British violate 1-rench neutrality he would 
give as good as he got. Ahetid of them lay tlie 7 wn’.v.ve, periodically spilling the 
wind from her mainstiil as she awaited their coming-she must have got under 
way long before dawn. And that ticcursed cutter was out, too, to see the sport. 
The Calyp-w, her bows foaming white against the blue of the water, was 
drawing closer and closer. She, too, had her guns run out and her men at 
quarters; Petibody could see the red cotits of the marines drawn up on the pottp. 
Her bows were it trifle aliciid of the Dchizvarc's but the Dclazuurc wiis gaining on 
her perceptibly. Petibody recogniseii Diivenant; he had leaped upon a 
carronade slide and was bellowing through his speaking-trumpet at the 
Dclazuarc. 

‘I lead!’ he yelled. ‘Peabotiy, you'll have to go back.’ 

Peabody snatched his own speaking-trumpet, 

‘You be damned!’ he shouteti. ‘We’re overt.iking you.’ 

They were closing on the Tif’rc.'mc now. She, loo, had her pop-guns run out 
as she lay right across the bows of the charging frigates, and there were present 
all the ingredients for a violent explttsion. 'I'here was a puff of smoke as she 
fired a gun. 

‘That was across ttur bows, sir,’ said Hubbard. 

‘Across his bows, too,’ siiid Peabody, with a jerk of his thumb at the Calypso. 
She showed no sign of he;iving-to in obedience to the command, and Peabody 
would not give way before she dul. He cttuld see Davenant ktoking forward at 
the Tigresse with something of anxiety in his attitude. Something rumbled 
through the air over their heads and raised a fountain of water a cable’s length 
from their port bt)w; they swung rtnind in time tt) see a white puff of smoke 
from Fort Bourbon. It was an argument mtthing could gainsay. 

‘Bring her to the wind, Mr Hubbard,’ said Peabody. 

As the Dclazuarc came round, he saw the Calypso's yards swing too. It might 
have been a well-executetl drill, the way the two ships rounded-to exactly 
simultaneously. A moment Ittter the liuliUog and the Racer did the same, and 
all four ships lay motionless in the bay while the Tigresse bore up for them. 
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They saw a boat drop from her siile as sht‘ hove- to, aiui pull towards the 
Delaware, and directly afterwards < lapiain I >tii>oni was ben^: piped on board 
by the hurriedly assembled ht^at swain’s males. 

4 iis lixcelleney,' said Dupont \o IVabody, alter the lorinal greetings had 
been exchanged, \vt)ukl esteem if an lanann il you would visit him in the 
l'i\i*resse.' 

"Ilis lixcellency?' said Peabody. 

'Phe last time he had seen tlie Maripiis was at the ball the night before. It 
seemed probable that no one had had mucit sleep last night. 

‘It waiuld be a favour as well as an honour,' said 1 >upont g.ravely, creasing his 
rounded belly in amaher btm*. 

‘Oh, ril come,' said l*cabody. 

Il was just the same as yesterday; it seemed as i( tiothing had happened 
during the last iweniy-lbur hours as (Vabotly toi^k oli his hat once more to the 
Marquis on the deek of the ‘ri,i*resse. and then lH>wed Davenant. The 
Marquis was elegantly drc.ssed in a bull -eolouretl coat witli a pink and blue 
fancy waistcoat beneath it, arnl shtwvetl lU) sign (d a disturbed night; Peabody, 
conscious of the disordered full <ircss which he still wore, and of his unshaven 
face, W'us glad ti) sec that Davenant, lo(», was red -eyed and untidy, the grey 
sprouts of his beard showing !us cheeks. 

Tt is most pleasant,' said the Marquis, ‘to have the honour td' repeated visits 
from you two gentlemen like this.' 

‘You don't find it pleasant at all,' said Peabody. I le was in iu> mood for airy 
and long-winded nothings. 

‘Hospitality would h^rbid my saying that even il it were true,' answered the 
Marquis. ‘But your suggestion naturally encourages me to speak more freely. I 
must confess that I did not succeed in getting a wink ol' sleep last night owing 
to my anxiety lest the guests of p’rance, for w’hosc rceeptitm I am responsible to 
His Most (Christian Majesty, should unconsciously viidatc any td’thc accepted 
conventions.' 

‘Look here, Your lixcellency,' said Davenant, 'what we both w'ant to know is 
why you stopped us this morning. 'We weren't breaking any of your rules.' 

T had reason to fear that one or other of ytai might do so sliortly,' answered 
the Marquis, it was a very close race which ytni were sailing.' 

‘Well, what of it? 'Phcrc's nothing wrong in that. ( )nc or other (d'us, as you 
say, would have got out first.' 

‘And would the other one have stopped then?' The Marquis's expression 
was severe as he looked at them. 'Yi)u would have crossed the line almost 
together, and in five seconds you would have been fighting. How would the 
neutrality of France have appeared then, to have allowed such a thing to 
happen? It is my duty, gentlemen, to use every means in my power to prevent 
such an occurrence.’ 

There was much solid truth and common sense in what ihe Marquis was 
saying; Peabody stole a glance at Davenant and saw that the British captain 
was impressed by the argumcnt-naturally the fact that the argument was 
backed up by twenty-four pounders gave it increased cogency. 

T must give you notice that whenever I see there is any possibility,' went on 
the Marquis, ‘of your two ships leaving the bay together, I shall stop you, 
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without hesitation.’ 

Davcnant rubbed his brislling chin. 

‘I’m damned if I can see,’ he said, ‘why we ever gave Martinique back to you 
at all’ 

The Marquis ignored the implied rudeness, which he could well do in his 
present position of authority. 

‘It has caused us all the loss of a night’s sleep,’ he said. 

Meanwhile Peabody had been digesting the I'acts of the situation with 
results which were surprising him. 

‘But how are we ever going to get tmt of here?’ he asked. 

‘That’s what I want to know, by jingo,’ said Davcnant. 

The glance which Davenitnt and Peabody e.xchanged showed that both of 
them saw the difliculties i)f the position. British and Americans would watch 
each other like hawks, and at the first sign of one making ready to leave the 
other would rush to forestall him. 1 luring daylight, at least, neither side would 
have a moment’s leisure or relief from tension. 

‘I cannot see any answer to that question myself,’ said the Marquis. ‘I must 
apologise for it.’ 

‘But dammit, sir,’ said Davcnant, ‘you can’t keep us here indefinitely.’ 

‘I appreciate the pleasure of your company, ,Sir 1 lubert,’ said the Marquis, 
‘but I assure you that I am making no elfort to detain you. l*lease do not think 
me inhospitable when I point out that your presence here occasions me a 
considerable personal inconvenience. I should, of course, be delighted to 
oblige you two gentlemen in any way possible, if I might act as intermediary in 
any arguments you might care to enter itito.’ 

Once more Peabody ami Davemitit exchangeti gltinces. 

‘You might perhaps spin a coin lor it,’ suggested the Marqtiis. 

I’he struggle apiiarent on the faces of both the captains at the suggestion 
made first the Marquis and then themselves, smile. It was tempting at lirst-an 
even chance of sticcess or failure. Hut Davcnant thought of the danuige the 
Delaware might lio if the spin of the coin were unlucky for him, and Peabody 
thought of the fact that the Ih-hiwuir was the only United States ship of war 
not closely blockaiieil in tin American port . 

‘I’m damned if I tl(>,’ stiiil Davcnant, 

‘I wouldn’t hiive ag.reed il you’d wanted to,’ said Peabody. 

'fhe Mtirquis sigheil, as a very jtentle reminder thtit his patience was being 
tried. 

‘You gentlemen ctin’t agree upon tinyihing?’ lie saiil. 

‘Why the hell shotild we?’ saiil Davenant. 

I hen I shall have to keep the I'ljiressf out here till day long and every liay, 
and the battery guns manned and iioitiied,' said tlie Marquis. ‘Really, 
gentlemen, yoti have very little ctuisideration for your host.’ 

‘ I hat’s nothing comptireii with what we'll be going through,’ saitl Davenant 
irritably. 

‘Well, perhaps,' said the Marquis, tentatively, ‘there is amnher course 
possible.’ 

‘And what is that, sir?’ askeil Peabody, his curiosity roused. 

‘I was gt)ing to suggest, gentlemen, that perhaps you might agree on a short 
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armistice. You might, lor instance, give each other your promise nor to make 
any attempt to leave I'ort ile h'ranee tor some delinile period - a week, might I 
say? That would give you an opportunity to water your ships and rest your 
men, and give me a chance to get some sleep. Yon woukl benefit and 1 would 
benefit and Martinique would benefit.’ 

’By Jove!’ said Davenant. To him it was obviously ;i new idea, and Peabody, 
watching him closely, saw that he was tempted. He was tempted himself. 
'I’here was a good deal of the /)<7cWi/;v’s si;inding rigging which needed 
resetting-up, and he might pcriiaps heave her over and do a good job of work 
on the troublesome shot-htde, forward. But then Davenant shook his head, 

‘But what would happen ;it the eml of the week?’ he asked. 

‘At the end of the week you would be no wt)rse off than now,’ said the 
Marquis. ‘You might even be better off. \'ou might even have received orders 
from your Admiral which would take some of the resi>onsibility off your 
shoulders.' 

I’hat made the suggestion far more tempting still to Davenant. 

‘There’s something in what you say, lixeellency,’ he said. In the tone of his 
voice, Pcabt>dy could hear the grudging underlying admission-unconvinced, 
of course-lhat for a h’renchman the Marquis was showing extraordinary 
intelligence. 

‘I’ll promise if you will,’ said Peabody, cutting the (iorilian knot. He was 
weary of fencing, and his matter-of-fact mind saw the essentials clettrly enough 
despite the unusualness t)f it all. 

‘But any moment 1 might get other orders,’ said 1 favenant in a sudden wave 
of caution. 

‘'I’hat can be allowed for,' said the Marquis. ‘An ttrrnistice can always be 
denounced on giving ntnice.' 

‘'I'hal’s so,' admitted Davenant. 

‘'I'hen, perhaps you twt) gentlemen will promise that for a week neither of 
you will make any attempt to leave the harbour. 'I’his promise will be subject to 
the condition that it can he terminated on-shall we say twelve hours’ notice on 
cither side?’ 

'I’hc two captains nodded. 

"Phen let me hear your promise,’ said the Marquis. 

Davenant’s expression revealed a fresh struggle within him as he looked at 
Peabody. Davenant knew the worth of his own promise, he knew he would 
never do anything that would bring dishonour on the Britisli Navy, but for a 
moment he knew doubt as to Peabody’s promise. I le found it hard to believe 
that a new nation and an upstart navy could be trusted. It was quite a plunge 
that he was taking, but at length he took it. 

T promise,’ he said. 

‘So do I,’ said Peabody. 

‘'That’s good,’ said the Marquis, and then, abruptly changing the distasteful 
subject, ‘I hope we shall be seeing a good deal of you two gentlemen at my 
house during the coming wcck-I am speaking not only on my own account, 
but for my sister and daughter,’ 
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Captain Josiali Fcabociy was conversant wiili the usages of good society; at 
Malta, during the Mediterranean campaign he had served a hard apprentice- 
ship, and it was thcti, when tiational rivalries ciilmiriateii in a series of duels 
between Americati and Hritish ollicers, that he had learned that the stricter the 
regard for the conventions the easier it was to avoid trouble. Those weeks at 
Malta had actually rubbed the lesson in more clfectively than years of living in 
cramped and crowdeil (.luartcrs on board a ship. 

So that in the afternoon, when he hail set one watch to work upon the ship, 
and made arrangements I'or shore leave for the other watch, he had 
Washington get out his second best nttilorm coat, and he onlered his gig and 
went ashore to pay his digestioti call upon the (iuvernor, as good manners 
dictated. Always as soon as possible after a dinticr party or a ball, one paid a 
personal call or at least left cards upon one’s host , and in view of the fact that he 
would be representing all the live ollicers ol' his ship, he decidai it would be 
more litting to call in person. That was what he hitnself honestly believed; it 
did not cross his conscious mind that he tiiiglit be at all inlluenced by the desire 
to see Mailemoisclle Antic de Hreuil a)',am. 

It might he pleaded lor him that his usual keenness of mind was blunted by 
the fact that he had had no sleep lor two nig.hts, that he had gone through a 
good deal of emotional strain during the past forty- eight hours. It was only 
yesterday morning that he had turned with the intention of lighting his last 
fight agaitist the Mritish squaiiron; it was onlv last night that he had kissed 
Anne, and since then theie had been the two attempts to break out of the 
harbour. Advetmires luul lome in a Hood, as thev always did at sea. And the 
heat ol the bay was sticky and stupelying, and the light was blinding iti its 
intensity; I’eabody, as he was rowed ashore, knew that he lelt dazed and not as 
clear-headed as usual. 

He landed at the tiuav and walked up into the town; the two huiHlred liberty 
men ol the /)e/twurc' seemeil to till every corner ol the place, riiey were to be 
seen at all of theoui-ol -doors drinking places, sitting at the little tables roaring 
remarks to each other, pawing, the coloured girls who waited on them. I lalf of 
them would be riuietly diunk and some of ihem-who would he un 
ortunate-would be noisily drunk when thev came on board again. Shore leave 
to them meant rum tiiui women and subsequent punishment one way or 
another. Sailors were like that; I’eabody knew it and made allowances for 
them. lie hud eonipiered drink liitnsell and had never allowed lust to 
overmaster him, but he knew that others had not been as fortunate as himself. 
The only laek oi sympathy he disjdayed was with regard to their drinking 
publicly at tables on the street he simply eoiild not understand that. To him it 
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appeared axiomatic that driiikittj.^, sluailtl In* done privately, and as little public 
attention as possible called tt> it. He knew that il ever lie started drinking 
again-although he never would it would l>e secretly, with hurried 
intoxicatinj,^ nips out ol'a private bottle which one wouUi ever know about, 
d’he sentry outside the < i(A’er!UU''s liouse saluted lum sntartly as he passed, 
and he raised his hat in ackiauvledi-tetitent. At the tn)nt door the coloured 
butler recognised him and smiled. VCIiai the butler said in reply to his inquiry 
ifthe ( lovcrnor were at hotue. he itid ntu uud(‘rstatui in tite least. I le was aware 
that the butler changed Irom Martiniipie fucncli ttuMart inique Ivnglish. but it 
did not make the butler more intelligible. Ihit the butler was certainly ushering 
him inside, and he followed. 'The transition from the da//.ltng sunlight outside 
to the cool darkness within, quite blinded him. I le Mumhled <>ver something in 
his path, trod on a mat which slipped treacherously under his foot on the 
polished IUku’. reiaincti his luilancc with dilheulty, and heard, as if in a dream, 
Anne's voice saying; uukI aflernotm, < 'aptain 1 Val^ody.' 

His eyes grew accustomed to the darkness, and the siuidcn mist which 
befogged them cleared away. 'There was Anne, in eool white, sitting gracefully 
in an armchair, I le bowed and he tnumbled; certainly his wits were not as clear 
as thc7 shtnild be. Something in Anne's attitiule called his attention to another 
part of the room, and tlicre was Davenant, newly risen from another armchair, 
and standing stiffly wath his hat under his arm, and pi'ssibly-fceling a little 
awkward, although there was certainly about it. 'This meeting of one's 
country’s enemies on neutral ground was embarrassing. But the suspicion that 
Davenant was not quite iit case was reassuring. IVabody was able to smile 
politely and bow formally in ctmsequenec. 

"Very warm for this time td'year,' said IVabmiy, utterly determined not lobe 
discountenanced, 

‘Yes,’ said Davenant. 'The way he pronounced it was more like ‘yas.’ 

‘But not us warm as it w'as last week,’ said Amte, 

‘No,’ said Peabody. 

‘No,’ said Davenant, and conversation wilted. Peabody was m<mientarily 
distracted by the queer thought that if he met Davenant anywhere except on 
neutral soil it would be his duty to pull out his sword and fall upon him; that he 
would be liable to court-martial and to the .severest penalties if he did not do 
his best to kill him as speedily as possible. lie forced himself to abandon that 
line of thought. 

‘I have called to thank His lixcellcncy on behalf ol‘my officers anti myself for 
the extremely pleasant evening wc enjoyed yesterday,’ he said. 

‘I’m glad to hear you enjoyed it,’ said Anne, composedly, but as she said it 
her eyes met Peabody’s and the next moment there was red et>lour flooding her 
cheeks and neck. 

‘Nice evenin’^’ said Davenant. ‘'There were some pretty women, by George. 
None of ’em a patch on you and Madame your aunt, though.’ 

‘You arc very kind, Sir Hubert.’ 

As if the mention of her had brought her in, the Gountess entered on the 
words. 

‘Good afternoon. Sir Hubert. Good afternoon, (Captain Peabody. I hope my 
niece has been entertaining you.’ 
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‘Delightfully, I assure you, ma’am,' said Davenant. 

‘His Excellency is still engaged with the ( AUincil,’ went on the (’.ountess. ‘I 
was wondering if this would be a good opportunity while it isn’t raining, to 
show you my orchids which I was telling you about last night. Sir I lubert.’ 

‘Oh, yes, of course,’ said Davenant. 

‘Sir Hubert is interested in orchids, you see, ('aptain Peabody,’ explained 
the Countess, ‘and His Excellency's predecessor in oliice, ( Jeneral Brown, 
madeamosl interesting collection. 'The British occupatioin^f the island had its 
brighter side, w^e must admit.' 

‘Surely,’ said I\‘abody. 

‘Anne,’ said the (Countess, ‘will you oiler (Captain Peabody some tea?' 

‘Yes, Aunt Sophie.' 

‘Until we meet again, then, ( Captain,' said the ( lountess. 

Next moment she was gone, througjt the glass door which I )avenant opened 
for her and through which he i(»llowed her. 'The nu)in was stuldenly quiet, 
except for the faint whine of the Ian in the ceiling, an ingenious arrangement 
by which a cord was taken over a pulley throng, h a hole in the wall, so that a 
negro child outside ilte naati could keep the air in inotitai without intruding on 
the privacy within. Peabody adrnireti the aaitrivatice lor some sec’onds as il‘ it 
were as fascinating as a snake. As the t Unmiess atal 1 htvenant were leaving, tlu* 
room he had suddenly felt that he could taa, h)r some unexplained reason, 
meet Anne's eyes, fie rentained tin Ins feet, Ins lelt harul on his swta'd hilt, 
sliding the blade htilf an inch in and t)tu. 

‘You went away!’ said Anne siuidmly, in the silence ol the ouan. 

He looked dtJvvn at her, and she was Itu»kmg. up at him reproachfully. 

‘Anne!’ he said, and he melleil. ‘I'hcie was nevei atptiimg. like this, like this 
unrcsirainablc surge ol emotion. His head swam, and he lame tjown i»n his 
knees at her side he had never ktieit to any wtanan beloie, but it wastluMtiosi 
natural thing lie had ever done m Ins hie. She put hei two haiuis into his, and 
they kissed; and when they drew fan k Inun each othei he went on h»okmg inn^ 
her eyes. 

*Annc!’ was all he could say. I le dul tiot Diow what a volume ol meaning he 
put into that monosyllable, 

‘I didn’t mean what I said,* esplametl Anne. 

‘I hud to go,' said Pealnulv, *1 hat! toii\ to g,u. I didn’t waul to.' 

‘I know, my dear,' saul Anne, 

She kissetl him again, and then hei hps leit lus aiul stiayed ovet he. 
mahogany cheek, lluiteiing. as she mtummeii something to heisell, some 
endearment or other. 

‘What am I goin)» to do with xou*'* said Anne ’*1 Ins this I can't beat ti> 
have you out ol my sight.' 

She ttiok one of hei hands In an him ami pm n on her breast wliete the 
emotion surged. PealuHlvknew lust hou sheldt, Hesavveilat his stock with his 
freehand in a struggle ag.amsi the passnui uIikIi thieatenevl tit clatke hum It 
seemed to be the last sttaw iliat she slaaiUl sit itanfE aiinut tt» her enuttatn, 

‘Darling!' he said. 

Her lips were the lips id miH»umv e. ot a sweetness ami a simpliciiv which Idi 
him breathless in the delight which they vauiferieU. 'Pheie had nevei turn 
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anything like this in all his cxperieiuv. Within itini subconsciously stirred a 
twenty-year forgotten memory of his mother's taintetl caresses, and he clung 
to Anne's hands and put his lace to hers in the vit>lcnce of the reaction. 

‘1 couldn't bear it,’ said Anne. ‘You were gone. 1 thought I might never see 
you again.' 

Me looked into her eyes, and he remembered that deatlt was awaiting him 
outside the bay, just beyond (he Diamond Rock. 'The realisation shook him, 
and he tore himself from her and got to his feet. 

‘I’m a fool,' he said. ‘I shouldn't ever have done litis.' 

It was a second or two before Anne answeretl, the fear that she felt revealing 
itself in her face and in her voice. 

‘Why not?' she whispered. 

‘Because — ' said Peabody, ‘because -oh — ■' 

It was hard to pul it all into words, the I)chvwavc\ homelessness, the peril in 
which he stood, the losing light which he was going tt) wage against the 
mightiest sea power the world had ever seen. Ironically, the love he bore for 
Anne crystallised his determination not to survive the eventual inevitable 
destruction of the Delawares he did not say so to Anne, hut it showed through 
the halting seiiiences with which he tried to explain his situation. 

‘I understand,' said Anne, nodding her heath It was odd, and yet it tore at 
Peabody’s heart-strings, to see this very young woman contemplating 
problems of life and death, of war and peace. 

‘I'hcTC is only this one week,’ suitl Peabody. 

‘One week,’ said Anne. 

The little round chin under the st)ft mouth was linn for all its allure. 
Peabody had a momenl’s piercing insight; this was the sort of woman who 
would load her husband’s long rillc while savages howled outside the log cabin, 
no more than twenty years old and yet willing to face anything beside the man 
she loved. Me shook olfthe mental picture lVt>m before Ins eyes. 

‘That’s all,’ he said simply. ‘I’m sorry.’ 

But all Anne’s twenty years of life had been spent in a world in a turmoil of 
war. She had learned to think clearly through it. 

‘My dear,’ she said, and her eyes met IVabody’s unllinching. ‘If we are lucky 
enough to have a week granted us, why should we waste it?’ 

Peabody’s jaw dropped at that, and he looked at her with surprise. It was a 
view of the case which his far-seeing New linglund mind had not .seen at all; he 
had paid so much attention to next week that to-morrow had escaped his 
notice. 

‘What do you mcan.-^’ his voice choking a little as the explication Hooded in 
upon him. 

Anne did not have the chance to explain, because the Marquis came in at 
that moment. 

Peabody did not start at the sudden noise of the latch-his nerves were steady 
enough despite this present ordcal-and Anne retained her seat in the arm- 
chair with composure, but it would have been asking too much of them that 
their attitudes should not have revealed something of their preoccupation. The 
Marquis looked keenly from one to the other, and like a man of breeding he 
was prepared to pay no attention to the fact that his entrance had been at a 
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difficult moment, but Peabody gave him no chance. He swung round on the 
Marquis, his brain labouring hard under the iiandicaps of strong emotion and 
recent sleeplessness. 

‘Good afternoon, ('aptain Peabody,' said the Marquis. 

‘I want to marry your daughter,' said IVabody, and even the Marquis’s 
breeding was not pnud' against the surprise the statement occasioned. It was 
the sight of his discomposure which most helped IVabody tt> collect himself. 
The Marquis looked at them biUh again, as if during the last two seconds their 
appearance had undergone some radical change, and he waited some time 
before he spoke; even if Peabcuiy's abrupt statement had taken him sulliciently 
off his guard tt^ make him change countenance, years of training had taught 
him not to make an unguarded reply, and in theory, if* not in practice, to count 
ten before he said anything decisive. 

The fact that you want to marry Mile de Hreuil,' he said, fencing for lime, 
‘is a recommendation t>f your good taste, if not of your knowledge of the 
world.' 

‘Surely,' said Peabody. Now' that he was in this affair he was not going to 
flinch, not f(^r all the Marquises and i^xccilencies in His Most C'hristian 
Majesty’s dominions. 

‘I know very little about y<nt, C'aptain,' said the Marquis. ‘Please forgive 
me- 1 intend no rudeness- but the name of Peabody does not enter into my 
genealogical knowledge. (Ian you tell me something about your family?’ 

‘My father was a ( '.onnecticut farmer,’ said Peabody sturdily, ‘and so was his 
father, although he came fnnn Massachusetts. And I don't know wht) his father 
was.’ 

‘I sec,' said the Marquis. ‘You are not a man of great fortune, Chaplain?' 

"rhe question very nearly nonplussed IVabody. ! Ic was almost at the head of 
his profession, and he enjoyed a salary of one hundred dollars a month in hard 
money-a salary quite large eiumgh to maintain u wife with dignity in New 
York or Philadelphia. Hut it was only now that his attention was called to the 
fact that this income-imposing enough to him-was insignificant compared 
with liuropcan fortunes, and it called for an effort on his part not to allow the 
realisation to unsettle him. 

‘I have my pay,' he said with dignity. 

‘I sec,' said the Marquis again. ‘Mile do Breiiil is a lady of fortune. She will 
have a very considerable </(>/- dowry, 1 think you call it. Did that influence you 
in reaching this rather surprising decision?' 

‘Ciood (lod!' said Peabody, completely thrown out of his stride this time. 
The idea had never occurred to him for a moment, and his face showed it. His 
astonishment was so genuine that it could hardly fail to make a favourable 
impression upon the Marquis-the latter's experiences might have accustomed 
him to American unconveniionalhy, but they had not been able to eradicate 
the P'rcnchman's natural tendency to look upon matrimony as an occasion for 
financial bargaining. 

‘It is usual,’ said the Marquis, ‘when a marriage is being arranged, for the 
prospective bridegroom to match, franc for franc> his bride’s fortune in the 
matter of settlements. You apparently had no intention of doing that?’ 

‘No,’ said Peabody. ‘I didn’t know that Mile dc Breuil had any money. I 
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never thought about it, and I don’t want it.' 

He wavS conscious that he had made a frightliil hash of’ the pronunciation of 
Anne’s name, and it did not improve his tcmi>er, which was steadily rising. 

'Josiah,’ said Anne quietly. As far us IV^abody knew, that was the first time 
Anne had ever spoken his name. It quieted liim a good deal, and he made 
himself speak reasonably. 

'All Anne and I want to do,’ he said, 'is to get married. In my country we do 
not think about money in that connection. And one free man is as good as 
another.’ 

I’he Marquis suddenly became confidential. 

'Do you know,’ he said, 'it is my impression that just as many unsuccessful 
marriages result from the one system as from the other.' 

Peabody grinned. 

'You don’t think our marriage is gt>iiig to be unsuccessful, bather?’ asked 
Anne. 

'How long have you known each other?’ continued the Marquis. 'You’ve 
seen each other twice — 

‘I’hrce times, then — ’ said the Marquis, but he had been just sufficiently 
checked in the full flow (^f his argument to cause him {o stumble, and his final 
words were a little lame. ‘It’s just madness, madness.’ 

The glass door opened to admit the ('ountess with Davctiant, and the 
Marquis .^iwung round on his sister. 

‘"J’hese two ridiculous people want to get married, Siiphie,’ he said, 

‘We arc going to get married to-morrow', Aunt Sophie,' said Anne. 

The Countess expressed her surprise in bVcnch; I >avcnanrs face bore such a 
comic expression, of mixed astonishment ami envy at this American who had 
carried off a prize in this fashion that Peabody was immensely comforted. He 
even began to enjoy himself. Hut Davenant was of stern stuff, and not for long 
would he ever allow himself to be discountenanced. If the right thing was there 
to be said, he was going to say it. 

T wish you joy, Mamzellc,’ he said. \Sir, my heartiest good wishes and 
congratulations.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Peabody. 

‘But — ’ began the Marquis. 

‘You arc very kind, Sir Hubert,' said Anne, neatly interrupting him, and 
then she turned to her aunt with a torrent oi' b’rench, 'The (’ounless’s Face 
softened, and she came towards her niece-Pcabody had a clairvoyant moment, 
when telcpathically he was aware of the sentimental appeal an imminent 
marriage has for any woman. Probably aunt and niece were closer ttigcther 
spiritually than ever before, 

‘But — ’ said the Marquis again. 

‘Father,’ said Anne, turning from her aunt for a moment, ‘I’m sure the 
gentlemen are thirsty. Won’t you pull the bell?’ 

Not even his disapproval of his daughter’s marriage could weigh in the scale 
against a lifetime of training in hospitality, and the Marquis broke off his 
speech to walk across to the bell-pull. 

‘Now listen to me — ’ he began as he returned. 

‘The white gown will do if wc use a veil,’ Anne was saying to her aunt, and 
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Peabody was careful to pay the strictest attention to her, so that the Marquis 
had only Davenant to whom lie could address his remarks, w'hich naturally 
died away undigniiied. 

‘Anne!' exclaimed the Marquis exasperated, ‘don’t—’ 

The entrance of the butler was the culminating interruption. 'Fhe Marquis 
swung round upon him, and was immediately engulfed in orders to him. He 
actually never succeeded in giving any voice to his objections to the marriage. 



Peabody came back on board the Dclanhur just at sunset. I le looked round the 
familiar decks, and at the lamiliar faces, out at the red sun sinking in the blue 
Caribbean, and alol't U) where the men were just linishing their work for the 
day. It was all so real, st> ordinary, that Ibr a moment he lelt that the situation 
he had left behind at the ( Governor’s luutse was an unreal one. It called for all 
his common sense to act normally in a world where at one moment he could 
have Anne’s soft lips against his own, and at the next he could be putting the 
Delaware into shape for her last light, 

'Mr Hubbard,’ he saiii, as his first lieutenant lifted his hat, 'we’ll heave her 
over to-morrow. Run the even numbered starboard side guns over to 
larboard-lhat ought to be enough. Ytni’ll tlouble-breech the others, of course. 
That’ll bring her over by a couple of strokes and you can get at those sht)t- 
holes.’ 

'Aye aye, sir,’ said I hibVmrd. 

‘I am going to get married to-morrow, Mr I kibbard,’ went on Peabody. 

'I didn’t understand you, sir?’ 

Peabiidy repeated his words, but even so they did not convince I lubbard for 
a minute or two. 

'Who is the lady, sir?’ asked 1 lubbard, swalUiwing, and eyeing Peabody with 
some anxiety. 

‘Mamxelle Anne dc lireuil,’ said Pcabtidy, and then he grinned., ‘and the 
sooner she’s Mrs Peabody, so that we don’t have to try to say that name any 
more, the better.’ 

Hubbard’s swarthy saturnine (‘ace grinned in response as the little human 
touch about the joke thawed liim completely. 

'She’s a lovely lady, sir,’ he said. ‘I wish you joy?, sir, and happiness, and 
prosperity.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr Hubbard. Now what abtmt that second best suit of sails? 
What did the commiiiec of inquiry decide about them?’ ' 

There was a great deal to be donc-thcrc never was any ship yet in which a 
great deal did not have to be done, even when there was not the additional 
prospect of having to light for her life within the week. Peabody went round 
the ship with his heads of department, his first lieutenant and his carpenter, his 
boatswain and his cooper and his purser and his gunner. The ship was noisy 
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with the return at sunset of the tipsy liberty men whose last stragglers had been 
swept up by Atwell and a small party from the grogshops and the brothels, but 
Peabody like a sensible man, turned a blind eye and a deaf car to the strange 
sights and sounds around him. I lis petty otticers were the pick of all America, 
who could be relied upon not t(^ incite trouble and to suppress it as soon as it 
showed~he paid no attention to the drunken figures which were being lashed 
into their hammocks like giant cocoons that could hurt neither themselves nor 
anyone else. 

Washington was far more trouble than any drunken sailor; Peabody snapped 
the news at him as sternly and as unemotionally as he knew how, but that did 
not prevent the talkative negro fn>m indulging in a long orgy of sentiment. 
That post of old family retainer was maddening to IVabody; so long had he 
been solitary, so long dependent on his own sole exertions that he resented 
bitterly Washington's continual attempt to establish himself in his intimacy; 
equally irritating was Washington's bland self-deception as he deliberately 
tried to make a god out of his master. Washington was uncomfortable without 
someone to worship, and paid small attention to Peabody's discomfort at being 
worshipped. 

‘■Shut your mouth, you fool, and let's see those shins,' growled Peabody. 

'Yessir, yessir, immediately, sir,' protested Washington. 'Pity we haven’t 
got a shirt of C.hince silk for the wedding, sir. And 1 haven't never seen the lady 
yet, sir, and — ’ 

'Shut your mouth, I said!’ 

A little more of it and Washington would completely unsettle him-already 
Peabody was holding on tci his self-control with a drowning man's grip. Ho had 
been two nights without sleep, and a third would leave Iiim fit for nothing to- 
morrow, he told himself as ho lay down on his cot in the sweltering night. He 
called up all his self-control, all his seaman's habits, to try to make certain of 
sleeping as soon as his head touched the pilUtw, grimly emptying his mind of 
all thoughts in the manner which up till now had proved infallible. Yet to- 
night sleep did not come at once. I Ic turned over, once, twice, in his bath of 
sweat, fighting down the images which awaited their chance to flood into his 
mind like hungry wolves. He heard six bells strike, and seven, and it was 
nature which decided the struggle in the end. At eight bells she asserted 
herself, struck him unconscious as though with a club, us she demanded her 
rights, her usurious repayment for the demands Peabody had made on her 
during the last forty-eight hours-forty-eight hours without sleep, of ceaseless 
activity, of continual mental strain of every possible kind. Once he was asleep 
his seaman’s habits reasserted themselves to the extent of giving him every 
ounce of benefit from the six hours granted him. 

So his hand was steady when he shaved next morning, and his eyes had not 
fulfilled their threat of being bloodshot, and he could listen without attention 
to Washington’s ecstatic maunderings. He was as unobtrusively well-clad a 
figure as heart could desire as he went down the ship’s side and took his seat 
in the stern of the gig along with Jonathan and Murray, and Providence was 
kind, for the prodigious midsummer rain of Martinique held ojSF during the 
short passage to the quay, although they were hardly inside the carriage 
which awaited them there when it roared down upon the roof thunderously 
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enough to drown spcccli. 

It was a pretty compliment wliicfi Ins men uere pavinp, hiui. The watch 
which had come on sliorc a few minute', earlier had te'OMed tin- teinpialiini ol 
drink and women- after eipliteen weeks at -.ea' and were waiiinp lor linn. 
They ran shouting and yelling, beside tlie claiteiiii!'. >.airia!',e, uhonpini-, and 
capering in the raiti, scaring, the colnnred g.iri-. ulm put then head-, out ot the 
windows, (dieering,. they thronged the lainag.e when it halted, '.o that 
Peabody, smiling, had to push hi-. ua\ thioug.h them. Their i lieetlnl antics 
directed the vast crouai o! Maitiniijue, ol all age'., i-olour., and attire who had 
come hurrying at the amazing new. ot the immediate maitiagi' ol tlie 
Govcrnor-( reneral's daughter. They » rowded the va'.t audience hall, and then 
cheerful babble rose to a deateiiing, height, to .he awa\ niagu.tllv when 
everyone peered on lij'foe to catch a glimpse ol Anne in white when she 
entered. The Mtiniins asked Peabods and Anne gia\'e .|ue'.tions. Iii’.t in 
French and then in bing.lish as, in he. . ap.u it\ a', m.im', irate, he. anie.l throng.h 
the civil ceremony. 

Things grew vaguer and vagiiei m IVabo.b'‘', mind he was .mb coma lom, 
of the warmth and pcitnine ot , 'Stine be'.ide him, an.l then, with a slig.ht '.ho. k 
of surprise, that Anne's hrow', weie siiaiglu .ind level bla. k abov.- the bine, It 
puzzled him that he had not lealise.l ludoie li.'w '.iiaii'.hl the\ weie 

There were moreeeiemoiiies, theie w.r. the Mg.iittig, ol d.u niueiit',. then- wa'. 
ahalf-formal processi.>n into the big io.ini win. b he ha.l ket '.cen . l.'an-.l f.ii 
dancing. There were loii'.is an.l ihen th.'ie w.e, lang.ht.-i Th.-ie w.-ie endle',', 
presentations. There wa'. a biiet m.iiiieiu when h.- '.iw foil. uh. in acio',-. ih.' 
room, wine-glass in haiul. laughing bi.i'.ieioii'.b, with .Nbn. < Tin 

It all passed, an.l he was b.u k in the . .mi.tge with the i.iiti thninleiing oit (hi- 
roof again, but thi'. tune .'\niH' w.e. be-.nle him, ,uid iu- w.e, nioie .lehiiom. with 
happiness than ever heloie, .'ven at hr. tiiosi .iiunken moments Theie wa'. a 
small house- what liom.e ii was he ha.l no ide.i when- theie weie i-ag. i 
coloured servants who g.ig.gle.l es. uedh when ,\niie -.p.vle n. them ui then 
queertongue. 'I'liere was a be.iioom with ,i mo'..iiuto net hung .wet the be.l m 
the vastest dome lViibo.lv .oul.l ev.-i lein.-mbei •..•nng. .lu.i W'aslmiglon w.e. 
there, unpacking iliinf,;'. an.l citaiteiuig teseir.hls ,ib.nit .1 \aiieiv o| '.ubie. t',., 
from his masiri s Ititute h.ip[iuu"*'. i.. ihe '.iniuising dilb-i.-n. e*. b.'tw.'en 
coloured girls in .New Voik an.l m .\S.uiim.iue an eii.lle'.'. flow ol balible 
which only cease.l when IVabodv tuined on hun ,iiul hiiiled him lioin the 
room like Ailurn Iium b.den 

Anne came to him, and . ame to Ins .u ite. hi e a . Inl.t 1 une w ;e. bi lel , lile w ;e. 
short, and happiness was ihete m l»e gta'-ped, .e. elusne as an eel and a-, liat.l to 
retain onceeuughi, I he Itille luein h woi.ls whu h ,\nne ir.evl were elustve too, 
and no drink he Itad ever .fiimk wa'. as nj.rilh mtuxu atmg. .Au hour befure 
dawn he had, he knew, to start lus preparations bn leaving Anite for tJie dav 
He wanted to be on the det k of the /h'/.rn'u»»' at the first peeji .it davhght to 
attend to the work of the ship, 
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Lieutenant I lubbaui clearly hud suniethiiift unidcasant to report, alter he had 
given an account of how the work of the ship progrcsscil, lie held his lanky 
figure rigid as he stood in the siull'y cabin, anil he looked over the top of 
Peabody’s head as he said the words. 

‘Midshipman Jonathan Peabody, sir. Absent without leave.’ 

'He didn’t come back last night!'’ 

'No, sir.’ 

Hubbard was saying no more thati ilie Ibrinalities demanded. 

‘He was with Mr Atwell. What has Atwell to say about it?' 

'Shall I pass the word for Mr Atwell to report so that you can ask him, sir?’ 
‘Yes.’ 

Atwell’s ugly face showed all the signs of anxiety. 

'After ihe-thc wedding, sir---' 

'Yes, go on.’ 

‘We was all invited to another house. Madame ( Hair’s, sir- 1 don’t mean that 
sort of house, sir,' 

'1 know Madame (Hair, ( lo on.’ 

‘I didn’t see much of Mr Peabody while we was there. To tell the truth, sir, 
there was drinking going on and skylarking.' 

‘Yes.’ 

‘But at seven bells I thought I ’d leave, sir, and 1 looked for Mr Peabody and 
I had to look a long time. And when 1 found him - ' 

‘Where was he?’ 

‘He was with Madame (Hair. She wtis very merry, sir. 'fo tell the truth, she 
had her arms round him.’ 

‘Go on.’ 

‘I said it was time to go back to the ship. And he said ’ 

‘Go on.’ 

‘He said he’d be eternally damned if he’d ever go back to the damned ship 
again. He said 1 could go back to hell on water if I wanted to, but he wasn’t 
such a damned fool as me.’ 

‘What did you say to that?’ 

‘I said I’d forget his insolence if he’d only come btiek with me. I’d let 
bygones be bygones. I could sec he’d been drinking, sir.' 

‘And he refused to come?’ 

‘Yes, sir. I tried to make him, sir, but — 

‘But what?’ 

‘To tell the truth, sir, Madame (Hair called the servants and-and I had to go 
without him.’ 
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‘Very good, Mr Atwell. No blame attaches to you. 'Fhank you, Mr 
Hubbard.' 

This was added bitterness in his strangely mixed cup. Jonathan had deserted 
in the presence of the enemy, and if Jonathan had his deserts he would be 
dangling at the yardarm if he ctuild once lay his hands upon him. If Jonathan 
came back voluntarily he would spare his life after the severest punishment he 
could devise-hut he knew Jonathan had no intention whatever of coming 
back. Nor, in a neutral port, could any attempt be made to recapture him, for 
Jonathan could stand tat the quay and merely laugh at them. Probably that was 
what he wttuld do. Peabody reached Ittr the log-book and wrote in it. 
‘Midshipman Jonathan Peabody deserted.’ Peabody’s expression as he wrote 
reflected his mood; it was that same mootl in which (latt) pul his sword point to 
his breast. He did not spare himself tiny of the agony. 

The pain w^as still there at the end ol*thc day, when his gig carried him over 
the reddened, sunset-lit water to the quay where the carriage with its 
ridiculous little horses stood waiting in the shade t)f a warehouse. His 
shoulders were a little bcwved mih it as he set fcH)t on shore, and the hard lines 
from nose to mouth w'ere deeper than ever. Washinglon-trusl that fool to be 
thcre!-was stantling by tlie carriage door and pulled it open the instant 
Peabody appeared. 'Phere w*as a flutter of bright colours, a whirl of petticoats, 
as Anne sprang down and ran t(^ him. I le made no move to lake her in his arms, 
but she put up her hands lo his lapels and drew^ him to her as close as his 
rigidity would alk^w', smiling up at him, and she made herself smile despite the 
unrelenting hardness ol'his face. Whether he would have kissed her in the full 
light of day and in sight ifl'all P’ort de P’ranee, if he had not been oppressed with 
the thought of Jonathan, was not to be guessed-public kissing was sinful. 

‘Where does Madame C flair live?' w'cre his lirst words. 

‘Over towards Ducos. luve miles away. Six, perhaps, dear.’ 

‘Can wc go there?’ 

‘Of eoursc, dear. Dinner can wait,' 

Peabody was not experienced enough liilly to appreciate the transcendent 
loyally of that si>eech. 

‘Lei us go there, then,' he said. 

Washington elaborately guarded Anne's skirts from the wheel; Anne gave 
her orders to the coachman in a steady voice which forbade any comment even 
from Washington who tlurstcd to make some. The carriage lurched over the 
cobbles, 

‘1 know about Jonathan, dear,' said Anne and there was sympathy in her 
voice. Atwell and Hubbard had not oflered sympathy, had perhaps been 
repelled from oli’ering it; nor, in his drab existence, had Peabody been aware 
until that moment that he would be grateful for sympathy. And in his mind 
Peabody had drawn a sharp dividing line between the familiar realities of his 
professional iile and the delirious unrealities of his dream life. It was the first 
indication that the line could be crossed, that Annc-a woman, and French, 
and the leading figure of the dreant life should be able to know instantly what it 
meant to a United States captain that his brother should be a deserter. 

‘I don’t know whether ytiu'vc heard everything, dear/ went on Anne, 
gently. ‘The island's full of the news.* 
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'W'liat news?' 

"'I'hcy were married tn day. Jonathan and .Wadaitie ( dair.' 

'Nod said Peabody. “I hailrPt heard that.' 

It did not seem likely in that ease that a peisonal appeal would have any 
elieet in persuading Jonathan to return t<» liutv. then. Jonailian must have 
found a new career lor iiimst^U. 

'She's the richest laiulowner nt the wlude island/ said Anne. ''There’s 
amuher estate on the windward side, near Vaueliiu which cainc to her from her 
second husband. Jonathan will be a rieli man there are lour hundred slaves.’ 

It was quite certain that Jonathan wi»uld not return to dtity. Peabody was 
suddenly left wititout a d<ntbt about it; he was aide now to see his brother’s 
character peifectly clearly, lie eouUl understand his passionate resentment 
against any kind of discipline, and the slyness which liad enal)Ied him to evade 
it. But tiial a Peabody should have deseited. tliat his (wvn lu’otlier should have 
disgraced him like this, was almc^si more than lie could bear. 1 le did not know 
how he could face (he W'orld. I le was temfUed 10 luni and go back again, but it 
Wits not in him to give up any cnierprif.e, however ho{>c‘Iess. once he had begun 
upon it. 'The stuffy iniericu' of the carriage, (he stilling lieat. and the 
irregularity of the motion as the earriag.c tolled unsteadily over the inequalities 
of the surface, w'crc all depressing. 'Then (he rain eanu* to make matters worse, 
and the little heu'ses laboured in (he mud cd the n^ad, and more than once they 
had to be checked as the wheels verged upon (he ditch in the darkness. 

And the meeting with Jonathan was a sluunelul thing Jonathtin red-faced 
with wine, his arm round his new* wife on whose cheeks the louge w'as smeared 
and striped with sweat, the twe^ of them Itugdhng and jeering at him like 
obscene animals at the entrance to their inacc*essible cave. Peabody was 
conscious of the sword at his side and was tempted to slash and carve at this 
loathsome brother of his, Inii the eidoured servants closed nvimd him and he 
was forced to break off the hideous interview*. 

It was still raining when they reached the carriage door. 

'We'll go straight home, Washington/ .said Peabody. 

'Yessir, ccrl'nly sir, whatever you - ' 

'Shut your mouth and gel on the box.' 

I’ho carriage lurched and squelched back through the mud. In the darkness 
Anne spoke. 'There was the (aim b'rcncli flavour in her accent combined with 
the London accent which Peabody found so irritating in every voice except 
Anne's. 

'I hate him/ said Anne. 'He's your brother and 1 hate him.' 

'So do 1 / said Peabody bitterly. 

'Dearest/ said Anne, 'what can I say? What can I do? It breaks my heart that 
you are unhappy.' 'There was a catch in her throat as she spoke and Peabody 
knew she was crying in the darkness, and it was more than he could bear. 
'Don't-don't/ he said. 

‘I hate him more than anyone on earth/ said Anne. 'Hut--but I love you 
more, ever so much more, I couldn't hate as much as I love yt>u.’ 

Her soft hand touched his horny one, and that changed the mood of both of 
them. 

Peabody in the darkness knew that all this was madness, 'To snatch at a 
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moment’s happiness like this, when all the world was against him, was as 
foolish as to heave a sigh of relief during the ten seconds’ calm in the centte.Qf g . » 
hurricane. It was noi merely foolish, but it savoured of the sinful. And yet-aSd 
yet-therc was no help for it. I le could not control himself, and the minority 
party in his mind was vociferously informing him that the very briefness of his 
happiness was a further argument in favour of snatching at it. d'here was an 
additional I'earful pleasure in comparing his own actions with those of the 
sinful man who said, iilai, drink and be merry, h)r to-morrow we die.’ Logic 
on the one hand and unwonted recklessness on the other combined with his 
own wild passion to force him intt^ forgetting for a space the Delaware and the 
(kilypso, his brother’s defection and his own approaching end, even the history 
of the world in which he was playing a major part and even the peril of his own 
country. Anne’s lips were sweet. 

d'he torch which lit them I'rom the carriage to the little house was hardly as 
bright as the while (irellies which winked on and off in hundreds all about 
them; the whine of the fan in the ceiling did nothing to mask the song of the 
frogs and the crickets in the wet undergrowth outside the dark windows. 
Across the table Anne’s sweet face swam in a mist; the glass of wine which 
stood before him si^hkI untouched and unthoughi of. It might be madness; it 
might even be sin, but it was happiness, and the first he had ever known. 

The coloured maid who was wise only in the ways of Martinique brought 
him rum to drink in the dark morning of thunderous rain, and her white teeth 
accented her amused surprise when it was refused. The dawn which burst 
upon him as he rowed out to the Delaware was the dividing line between the 
two worlds-lheir world where happiness was so acute as to be distrusted, and 
the other world where there were hard facts to be clung to, comforting as soon 
as the mind had grown accustomed to them again like eyes to light. 



The gig which rowed over from the (lalypso was a smart little craft, with the 
White Lnsign fluttering above the head of the supercilious midshipman in the 
stern who answered I lubbard’s hail. 

‘Message for C’.aptain er-Peabody,’ said the midshipman, and his manner 
implied that the name in his mouth was as distasteful as medicine. 

The gig hooked on to the chains, the British sailors looked up curiously at 
the American ones hard at work about the ship while the midshipman 
scrambled to the deck. He touched his hat to the quarterdeck in the new off- 
hand British fashion that compared so unfavourably with the American rule of 
uncovering, and handed over the note. 

H.M.S. Calypso 
Fort dc France 

Chaplain the Hon. Sir Hubert Davenant, K.B., presents his respects to Captain 
Josiah Peabody, U.S.S. Delaware. He would esteem it a favour if Captain Peabody 
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could fmd it convenioni to moot him as mhhi as his duties iKTmit. ("aptain 
Davenant ventures to tliat (laplain IVabotl\ slinuld visit him aboard 

(kilypso, axui wishes to indicate that he is auaie o( the honour ('aptain Peabody 
would conl'er upon (hilypso in that event. Houever, slauild (’.aptain Peabody 
decide that he cannot do so. Captain Davenant would he deliejited to wait upon 
(>aptain Peabody at any [>oint oti neutral temloiy that Captain Peabody maybe 
pleased to indicate. Hut the matter is uij’eiit 

Peabody read this missive in the privacy ol‘ the ctibin. 

"You say the midshipman's waiting, Ibr an answer?' 

‘Yes, sir.' 

‘d'ell him he'll have it soon.' 

‘Aye aye, sir.' 

Peabody's maiier-til-lact mirui dissecieii the clumsy wortiing. In the first 
place, it did not need t!ie final sentence to impress upon him how urgent the 
matter was-if Davenant should eat Inimblcjue tothe extent of’ mtiking the first 
advance that was proof enough in itself. In ttie sectuKi place, the note did not 
ask him to commit himself to anything. It ditl not ask him to make any 
promises; he was at liberty to get any ativantage out of' the invitation which 
was open to him and to make no return. 'There was a chance of gaining 
something-he knew not wluit ■ ami no ehaiu'c of losing, anvthing. C dearly the 
thing to do was to accept, and Peabody cut himself a fresh pen and addressed 
himself to the tusk. 

It was not so easy as that. Peabody found himself making innumerable 
erasures as he floundered in the {fitfalls of the ihini persiin singular; he madca 
fair copy, and then had to do it all over ag»ain when carelessly he allowed sweat 
to smudge the completed note- it was just as well, he discovered, on recopying, 
because he had forgotten to pul in the ‘K.B.' after Davenant's name, and he 
was certainly not going to allow a I inited States captain to be outdone in the 
game of formal politeness by a British one. 


I I.S.S. Dvhmare, 
h’ort de Prance 

('aptain Josiah Peabody presents his respects to Caigam the Hon. Sir Hubert 
Davenant, K.H. I le will be lionoured to wait upon ( ’aptain I )avenant at three p.m, 
this afternoon, if that will be ctmvenient to him. 

Washington brought a candle and he scaled the note and sent it on deck. 

‘Get me out one of my best shirts, Washington.' 

‘Best shirt, sir? Yes, indeed, sir.' 

These last few days had been a perfect orgy for Washington. It irked him 
inexpressibly that his master should ever wear the second best of anything, 
however neatly patched and darned, and now for days l^cabody had been 
wearing a succession of the precious best shirts which had rested unworn in the 
locker since leaving Brooklyn. On dock Peabody was aware that Hubbard's 
keen observation had detected that he was wearing his best clothes. 

‘Pm going on board the British frigate, Mr Hubbard, ('all my gig's crew, if 
you please. I shall inspect them before I start.' 

‘Aye aye, sir.' 

Hubbard passed on the order and turned back anxiously to his captain. 
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‘Did you say you were going on hoard the British frigate, sir?’ 

‘I did.’ 

Hubbard realised at the same moment as his captain that there was nothing 
more to say. The British might be domineering, ruthless, inconsiderate, but 
neither Peabody nor Hubbard could for a moment imagine them capable of 
false dealing. If at their invitation Peabody visited them, he could be perfectly 
certain of being olfered no hindrance when he wanted to leave again. 

Muggridge formed up the gig’s crew abaft the mainmast, and Peabody 
walked forward and l(M>ked them over. 

‘Can’t have that patched shirt,’ he said. ‘Cto change it. Those trousers aren’t 
the right colour. Well, go draw another pair from the purser. You, Harvey, 
straighten that hair of yours.’ 

No lover preparing to visit his mistress ever paid so strict an attention to his 
appearance as did Peabc^dy to that of his gig’s crew at the prospect of having 
them looked over by a rival service. I le even looked sharply over the gig itself, 
at the spotless white canvas fendolfs and the geometrically exactly arranged 
oars and boat-hook, even though he knew Muggridge to be too conscientious a 
sailor altogether \o allow the slightest fault to be found with his charge. At 
precisely four minutes before six bells he stepped into the stern sheets; on 
board the Calypso the striking of six bells accompanied the hail of ‘boat ahoy!’ 
from the officer of the watch. 

'DelazvareV hailed Muggridge in return. 

There was the most formal reception on the deck. The red-coated marines 
presented arms like a score of mechanical wooden soldiers; their pipe-clayed 
cross-belts and bright badges echoed the gleam of the spotless decks and metal 
work. The oflicer of the watch held his hand rigidly to his hat brim while the 
boatswain’s mates twittered wildly on their pipes; the side boys had the 
freshest imaginable white gloves and their infant faces had been scrubbed into 
preternatural cleanliness. Peabody look off his own hat in salute, and kept it off 
as Davenant advanced to meet him. 

‘Good afternoon, sir. d’his is a great honour. Would you be kind enough to 
accompany me below?’ 

The great cabin of the Calypso was smaller than that of the Delaware-, as was 
only to be expected, and its permanent fittings were if anything even more 
spartan. Peabody had an impression of a multiplicity of ornaments— objects 
collected by Davenant during thirty years of commissioned servicc-but he 
had no attention to spare for them because his attention was held by the 
persons in the room. There were two other British naval officers there, on their 
feet to welcome him~he recognised them as having been present at the 
ball-and looking over the shoulder of one of them was, of all people in the 
world, Hunningf()rd the spy, Hunningford whom he had last seen sailing away 
from the secret rendezvous after giving him the information regarding the 
Jamaica convoy. As their eyes met Hunningford’s left eyelid flickered 
momentarily; but Peabody’s wits were about him and he kept his face 
expressionless and with no sign of recognition. 

‘Allow me to present,’ said Davenant, ‘Captain Fane, His Majesty’s corvette 
Racer ^ Commander Maitland, His Majesty’s armed brig Bulldogs and Mr 
Charles Hunningford, one of our most respected Kingston merchants- 
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Chaplain Josiah Peabody/ 

Everybody bowed. 

‘■'Phere's a mixture of rum and lime which is [>t^pular on (iiis island and 
which ought to be belter known/ siiid Davenant. ‘'The secret lies in a grating of 
nutmeg, I laney. Will you sit here, ('.apiain Pcabi)dy? Mail land - hane-Mr 
Ilunningford.' 

Peabody realised in an amused moment that Davenant was actually shy, 
oppressed by the strange circumstance cd* entertaining a Iiostile catUain, and 
endeavouring to carry it oil* with blull'aiul bustle. 

'Yt)ur health, gentlemen,' saitl Davenant, raising his glass, and everyone 
sipped solemnly, and tlien looketl at everyone else, ilie ice still not broken. 

'Haven't had the chance to congratulate you on your marriage, sir,' said 
Inme, stepping into the breach. 'Devilish lovely wife you've got.' 

''Phank you, sir.' 

'I lere's to the bride,' said Maitlaiui, and everyone sippetl again, and then sal 
silent. Peabody was enjoying himself. He felt he had a position well up to 
windward, and had no intention of running down to meet the others. Let them 
beat up to him. Davenant cleared his throtU. 

'd'he fact is, C'.apiain Peabody,’ he began, 'we are all wondering how long 
this damned ridiculous situation is going to last.' 

'Yes?' said Peabody. He could not have said less without being rude. 

'Our armisliee-if that is what you arc plea.sed to call it'-ctanes to an end 
shortly. And then what happens?’ 

'We each have ideas on that point,' said Peabody. 

'You get up sail. I gel up sail, just as wc tlid belorc. We start out til'ihc bay 
together, and that Jack in t^Hice of a P'rcnch ( Jovernor' 1 beg Viuir pardon, sir. I 
was forgetting he was your father-in-law, but all the same he threatens to turn 
the guns on us. Back we go and try again. You see what I mean?' 

'Yes,' said Peabody. He had followed the same line of tlu>uglu himself-so, 
for that matter had everyone in Martinique with any ideas in his head at all. 

'So wc sit and look at each other until wc all gt> iiground tm our own damned 
becfboncs?' 

‘My men like pork better,' said Peabody drily. 

Something was coming of this interview, and he was prepared to wait 
indetinitely for it. Ilis frivolous reply drew a gesture ol’ impatience from 
Davenant. 

‘I might have guessed what your altitude would be, sir,' he said. 

Peabody nearly said: ''Phen why did you ask me to come?' but he kept his 
mouth shut and preserved his tactical advantage. I le looked round at Uie three 
sullen British faces and the enigmatical expression of 1 lunningford, and it was 
the last named who broke the silence. 

'Perhaps,' he began dcferenlially, with a glance at Davenant, 'if I told 
Captain Peabody my news it might inlluence him?' 

'1 want you to tell him,' said Davenant, and I lunningibrd addressed himself 
directly to Peabody. 

'I'herc are pirates at work in the Caribbean,' he said. 

'Indeed?' said Peabody politely. 'I've never known the time when there 
weren’t.' 
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That was true; minor piracy had flourished in the Caribbean from the days 
of Drake. 

‘Yes/ said Hunningford, 'but never on the scale of to-day. Now that peace 
has come half the privateersmen in the world are out of employment. 
Spaniards-negroes fnm Haiti- lYenchmen — ' 

‘I can understand that/ said Peabody. 

'Losses are heavy already and will be heavier still. The (>artagena packet was 
taken last week.’ 

‘Oh, tell him what happened to you, ITunningford,’ said Davenant 
impatiently. 

‘Yesterday my cutter was chased by a pirate sch(H)ner. It was only by the 
mercy of Providence that I got intt^ St Pierre.’ 

‘I’m glad you escaped/ said Peabody politely. 

‘I’ve been chased by pirates before. Big row boats putting out from San 
Domingo, and giiarda-costa luggers whose crews have been starved into piracy 
by the Spanish Oovernment. One expects that. But when it cc^mes to a big 
schooner, ten guns on a side, and heavy metal at that — ’ 

‘I know the schooner you mean,’ said Peabody, surprised into his first 
helpful remark. 

‘You’ve seen her?’ 

‘Yes. I chased her off Dominica. She looked Baltimore built to me, and 
PYcnch rigged. I thought she was an American privateei.’ 

‘Baltimore built and P'rench rigged is nearly right. She was the Susainui of 
Baltimore, dismasted in a hurricane two years back and put into Port an 
Prince. A P'rench syndicate bought her there. 'They put Lerouge in 
command-he’s a I laitian negro who served in Boney’s navy-and manned her 
with blacks.’ 

‘What else do you expect of PVogs?’ interposed Davenant bitterly. 

‘They’ll never see a penny of tlieir money, if that’s any satisfaction,’ said 
Hunningford, ‘I .erouge has been nothing more than a pirate for months back. 
And now with all the Americas on the move against Spain he’ll have plenty of 
plunder and plenty of chance to dispose of it, which is just as important to him, 
(}od knows how much lie took out t)f the (’artagena packet. But there were 
three women on board-t wo of ’em young.’ 

‘He’d look well at a yardarm,’ said Davenant. 

‘But what has all this t(^ do with me?’ asked Peabody. 

‘How can I catch him and hang him when I'm tied up here in Port do Prance 
with all these P'rench neutrality laws and harbour rules and Clod-knows- 
what?’ asked Davenant in reply. ‘Let me get my ships out and he’ll hang in a 
week.’ 

‘D’ye think you’d catch him?’ said Peabody. 

‘(’atch him? Catch him? Why-why-what do you mean, sir?’ 

‘'Phe Sifsamia was one of the fastest schooners which ever left Baltimore, 
sir,’ said Hunningford. 

‘She got to windward of the Dclmarc and was hull down in half a day,’ said 
Peabody. 

‘The Dclmcan>\ He’d never get away from Calypso on a bowline,’ said 
Davenant, but even as he said it the lofty confidence in his tone ebbed away. 
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He had not etanmanded Ih'itjsh frifaaev h»r ^'irjHeeii yeaiA withoiK learning 
something (dd he delicieneies ol the vessehw an<i lie was quite eiaaigh ofa realist 
{() be able to all<»\v (dr them. It was a wreneli to havi* f<» admit their existeneeto 
an Ameriean captain and a civilian, all the same, 

'I take it, then/ said IValauiv, keepin.a the arimment on a practical plane, 
dhat what you want me to do is to pjve \<ai a Ucc passain* out oi the bay to deal 
with this pirate?’ 

‘‘'That is correct, sir,' said Pavenant. I le liad known beloudiand that his plea 
would not have one chance in a hundred td lving p.ianteii, which was probably 
why he had deferred stating, it in plain wowlu. 

Peabody thought h>r a full minute, twisting, his glass 'm ins lingers and 
paying careful attention to the powdeied nutitieg. afloat on the surface. 

M think it is quite iitipossibled lie saiii slowly. M will gjve vou my detinilc 
decision later.’ 

‘Hut see here, sir,’ exposiulaieti Pavenant, and then he <.*hatiged his tone. 
‘It’s what I might have cx|veteii a ddinkee skippei. ^^Hl lellows can't see 
farther than y<air noses. Here’s all Ameiica in a llame, as Ilunningford has 
said. 'That fellow Bolivar’s on the i-ampag.e throug.h Venezuela he licked the 
PagtK's at ( .larabobt^ last spring, 'riiese waters will be swarming wiili letters of 
marque and privateers with commissions from Ikdivar and Morelos, flying the 
flags of Venexuela and New (Jranada and Me>:ico aiul ( lod knows what next. 
Pirates? I low long will it lake a Venezuelan privateer to become i\ pirate? (rive 
’em a lesson now and it’ll save two d<»zen next year,' 

‘Your country’s trade with these islands is nearly as big, as ours,' said h'ane. 
‘Yesd said Peabotiy, rising to his I'eei. I Ic was not g.oing. to be rushed into a 
hasty decision by an eloquent Pnglishmttn. M'll think about it.’ 

He turned to Pavenunt and repeated the tdrmula he had heard Preble use 
after an oHieial reception at Valletta. 

'I must thank you, sir, for a dclightl'ul entertainment.' 

As he turned to btm' to the others Himningford was catching Pavenunt’s 
eye. 

‘Take Mr Himningford with you, sir,’ pleaded Pavenant. ’His business 
connections with the United States shoukl enable him to put the ease clearer 
than I have done, perhaps. Vou w'il! be able \o question him freely in private.’ 

Peabody made himself hesitate while he counted ten inside himself before he 
spoke. 

‘I really don’t sec the use of it,’ he said, ihii if Mr^'cr'-Hunningford would 
accompany me in my gig — ?’ 

‘Pll come gladly,’ said I lunningfonl. 

Down in the gig Ilunningford looked up at the sun. 

‘Devilish hoi even for this time of year,' he said. 

‘So I thought,' said Peabody politely. 

It was not until they were safely in Peabody’s cabin and the skylight was 
shut that Himningford ullow'cd himself to relax. I le ran his finger round inside 
his collar. 

‘That feels better,' he said. ‘Whenever I am on board a King's ship I feel a 
peculiar sense of constriction in the neighbourhood of my larynx.’ 

‘What the devil were you doing there?' demanded Peabody. 
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‘It is part of my duty to be where there’s trouble,’ said Hunningford. 
‘Naturally I paid my respects to the British Commodore in the hope of 
acquiring information which might be useful to the United States Navy in the 
person of yourself. But I must admit I did not anticipate all the subsequent 
developments.’ 

‘Is it true abi)ut the pirate?’ 

‘Yes, curiously enough it is. I made my little adventure with the <Siisan?ia the 
pretext for my visit to the (jtilypso. I was naturally going to wait for a dark 
night on shore before I saw you next. I had not made sufficient allowance for 
the excitement a mention of piracy rouses in the British Navy. I wish I could 
take all the credit for this present admirable arrangement, but, much to my 
regret, I cannot. My native honesty forbids.’ 

‘And now you’re here, what’s the news?’ 

‘Plenty. And some of it’s bad. Decatur’s gone.’ 

‘Decatur? Is he-dcad?’ 

Hunningford shook his head. 

‘No, he tried to escape from New York in the President. They caught him off 
Sandy Hook and he had to haul down his colours.’ 

‘Crood Ciod!’ Peabody thought of Decatur eating his heart out in Dartmoor 
Prison, It was a hc^rrible mental picture. ‘What else?’ 

‘The is lost, too. I don’t know hows yet, except that she was taken in 

British waters.’ 

With the President and the Ar^tts gone the same w^ay as the (diesapeake, the 
United States Navy w'as diminishing to minute proportions. There were only 
the lissex, somewhere in the Pacilie, and the Delaware left to display the Stars 
and Stripes at sea. 

‘What else?’ 

‘A British force look Washington. The militia ran, and the (Capitol’s been 
burned, and the last I heard they were moving on Baltimore.’ 

Peabody had nothing to say now. I le had no words left at all. 

ikit there’s good new's as well. You knew oi' Perry’s victory on Lake 
Ontario? Yes. I’hat w'as before you sailed. Now Macdonough’s won a battle on 
Lake Cffiamplain. The C’anadian frontier’s safe.’ 

Tom Macdonough was Peabody’s immediate junior on the captain’s 
list-Peabody remembered him at Tripoli under Decatur’s command. Peabody 
called up before his mind’s eye the map of the (Canadian frontier. With the 
American flag triumphant on Cffiamplain and Ontario there was nothing more 
to be feared from the north, as Hunningford had remarked. Perry and 
Macdonough could both of them be relied upon not to allow the local 
command they had attained to slip through their fingers again, and the 
strongest sea power in the world would for once be baulked on water. 

'That puts a dillercnt complexion on it,’ he said. 

The long Atlantic seaboard was exposed to British attack, it was true, but it 
was hardly possible that the British should attempt serious conquest. The raid 
on Washington assumed smaller proportions immediately. 

‘And one more thing,’ said Hunningford. ‘Mr Madison has sent to liurope 
to discuss peace.’ Hunningford’s voice as well as his face were quite 
expressionless as he said this. 
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'Well?' said Peabody drily. ''Piuit makes no dillcrenoe lo my jHJsition here.’ 

He was right. If he did his best to light a uar he would be doing his best to 
inlluence an advantageous peace, and il the peace diseussions proved 
inconclusive he would not be lound have wasted any opt>ortuniiy. 

'It is my business to tell you all tltere is to knmvd said I lunninglbrd. 'd'hank 
(h)d I don’t have lo instruct you on lit>w to act on the intormation as well. To 
say nothing oflhe lact (hat youM see me damned belore sou allowed me to.’ 

Peabody grinned his agreement. 

Td sec you worse than that,' he saiii. 

'What are you going to do about this propt*sal of I )as‘enant's?' 

'Nothing, I fancy,’ said Peabody. ‘I’m not g.oing to let him out of here 
because of a pirate on better terms than I'd give him at any otlier time.’ 

'You’re riglu,’ said I lunninglbrd, ‘Nig tliat you mind what I think, of 
course. Hut it’s irksome, all the same, to think of that black devil, Lerouge, 
raising hell in the (Caribbean.' 

‘I have the United Slates to think ol first, ' said Peabotiy. 

'When honest men fall out,’ .said Ihmningford, 'n^gues come by other 
people’s property. 'The world is at peace except lor us. 'Hie Americas are open 
for trade for the first time since the world began. l*!very merchant in the wtirld 
W’unts to start business again ■ 1 hope, Uaptain, dial you will not take too 
violent objection if 1 inject a little treasim into what I say. 'riiere's no reason on 
earth left why vve should go tin lighting. 'I'ratie wit It luimpe is tipen again-or 
would be if the British Ntivy was not in the w’ay. 'They don't want to press our 
men any more. 'They don’t w^ant to search tuir ships. Ami yet you and 
Davenant sit in Martinique watehing each other like dtigs aeross a hone. What 
is more, you allows gentlemen like I.eroug.e to run till' with the btme while you 
watch each other. And 1, w'hollaltermyself that 1 might be a useful member of 
society, spend my days with a rope round my neck facing the imminent 
possibility that at any moment it may grow' much tighter than is convenient. 
Please don’t for a moment think I am complaining, Oapiaim 1 am merely 
commenting at large upon the inconsistencies oi' the situation. P’rom my 
reading of history I would rather continue to court the end I have just 
mentioned than the usually much nmre unpleasant one ol the man w'ho sets out 
to put the world to rights.’ 



Mrs Josiali Peabody w^as at work with her needle in the candle-lit drawing 
room ol the little house on the hill. Beside her stood her empty colfee cup, and 
opposite sat her husband, P’or once in a way his usually clear-thinking mind 
was in an extraordinary muddle. lie had tltought about the string of events 
which had helped to change the unpronounceable Mile Anne dc Breuil into 
Mrs Josiah Peabody. He had thought about the coincidence that those same 
events enabled him to sit here watching her, under the monotonous swaying of 
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the fan, secure in the knowledge that the British squadron, restrained by its 
senior officer’s pledged word, would make no attempt to steal a march on him 
for two more days. Naturally he had thought about the Delaware, for he was 
never awake five minutes consecutively without thinking about her. She was 
fully stored with provisions and water again, her crew rested, her rigging 
newly set-up, ready for a six months’ campaign. The gold which he had taken 
from the Princess Augusta had paid for everything-the fresh provisions, the 
fruit which had got his men back into health, the shore leave which had utterly 
reconciled them to a fresh voyage. He was a lucky man, and what he could see 
of Anne’s check and neck as she bent over her needlework was lovelier than the 
set of the Delaware ’s foretopsail. And Lerouge was hanging about off Cape St 
Martin, paralysing shipping, and which his duty really was regarding him — 

Anne looked up as Peabody stirred in his chair. 

‘Father told me about the pirate,’ she said. Already it had ceased to be a 
surprise to Peabody when Anne’s remarks exactly chimed in with his own 
thoughts. 

‘Yes, dear,’ he said. 'I’hcrc was still a pleasant novelty about using the 
endearment. 

‘And Aunt Sophie told me about what Captain Davenant wants to do,’ went 
on Anne. 

‘Oh, did she?’ said Peabody. 

He felt a slight shrinking of the flesh at the words. This was a hint of 
something he had feared, deep down within him. Women were interfering in 
man’s business, and that meant trouble. 'Phe phrase ‘petticoat government’ 
drifted into his mind; much as he loved his wife he would never give her the 
smallest opportunity of discussing-which meant diverting him from-his 
duty. 

‘Captain Davenant and Aunt Sophie are growing very friendly,’ went on 
Anne. 

And Davenant is trying to gel the women to do his dirty work for him, 
thought Peabody, bufaloud he only said: ‘I suspected as much myself.’ 

‘He’s quite furious about the pirate. And the people here arc distressed as 
well. I suppose you’ve seen the ships in the bay which daren’t go out. 'Phcy’rc 
the first ships to leave Martinique fitr France for eleven years, and it’s going to 
cause a lot of trouble to everyone. Monsieur Codron was telling me that he’s 
afraid he’ll lose the market in P’rance and it’ll ruin him.’ 

‘Wars often ruin people,’ said Peabody unhelpfully. He felt all the irritation 
of a fighting man, whose life is in peril from day to day, against the man of 
peace whose worries about his money merely complicate the issue. 

‘But 1 can’t help feeling sorry for Monsieur Godron all the same,’ said Anne. 

‘Now look here,’ said Peabody. ‘I can’t do anything about it, dear. I’hat’s as 
precise as I can make it. Fve got to — ’ 

He restrained himself. He had almost allowed himself to tell his wife of his 
intention to hang on in I'ort de P’ ranee, watehing for an opportunity to escape, 
keeping the British squadron eating their heads off there, and hoping for some 
shift in the circumstances of which he could take advantage. But he shut his 
mouth tight; he was not going to allow even a hint of his military intentions to 
escape him. He had not told Hubbard, and he would not tell Anne. 
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‘It’s very difficult for you, dear, and I know it,' said Anne. 

Peabody saw the softness in her eyes, lie hatl the siultien fresh realisation 
that his problems were as important to her as to him; that the peril in which he 
stood was far more of a strain upon her than upon liim. 'The knowledge was 
liable to lose its reality with the passage of time. 1 le spent necessarily so many 
hours thinking about the inevitable eventual end to the adventures of the 
Delaware; he had to calculate upon the destruction of the Delaware, upon the 
extreme likelihood of his own dcatli, upon the probable termination of his own 
professional career. I.ong thinking about his appHKiching ruin and death made 
them loom even larger in his emotion than they deserved, and made it hard to 
realise~what was undoubtedly true -that they meant to Anne as much as or 
more than they meant to him. And it was hard w'hcn he allowed childish 
resentment against Providence to master him, not to be resetuful at the same 
time against Anne w'ho had only to sit Inick attd have no worries about the 
proper employment of the Delaware, no insidious inward thoughts about the 
round shot which would one day dash him in red ruin on his own 
quaricrdeck-smash him into pulp as he remembered Crane the master 
smashed into pulp beside the wheel. 

But Peabody knew again now that thoughts like that wvre not nearly as 
painful to him as Anne’s thoughts were to her, and that she shut her mouth as 
firmly over them as he did over his military plans. I le bent forward towards her 
and touched the hand with the long slender fingers. 

‘I love you so much, dear,’ said Anne. 

Peabody did not say ‘I love yt)u,’ in return, as he well might have done. He 
gave instead the most positive proof of it, by alltnving tlie inertia of his 
previous train of thought to carry him on into a technical discussion with a 
mere woman whose knowledge of shifts was of course negligible. 

‘Davenant couldn’t do anything even if I let him go,’ he said. ‘That schooner 
of Lcrouge’s is Baltimore built and as fast as anything that sails. He’d never 
catch her with that tub of a Da/ypso-noi even the Racer would do it. I chased 
the Susanna myself, a week back- By (JodP 

He had broken off what he was saying and was staring at her. It was odd that 
even at this moment when a fresh plan was forming in his mind, with a rapidity 
and a completeness which startled him, that he should still be able to note 
simultaneously with a thrill of pleasure how straight her brows were and how 
steady were the blue eyes below them. "Phey smiled at him now. 

‘You’ve thought of something interesting,’ said Anne. 

‘Yes/ said Peabody. 

He got to his feet and walked back and forward across the room. Davenant 
would agree, he was sure. Peabody’s logical and essentially matter-of-fact 
mind brushed aside the fact that the plan he had in mind was probably 
unprecedented. 'Phat was no argument against it. On the surface the plan was 
ludicrous, too-and that was an argument in favour of it. And-thcrc were new 
aspects, new developments, revealing themselves as he thought about it. He 
smacked his right fist into his left hand to clinch the argument with himself, 
and stopped short in his pacing of the room to look down at Anne who was 
looking up at him. 

‘I beg your pardon, dear,’ he said. 
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‘I like it,’ said Anne, simply. 

Peabody caught her up to him and kissed her, and she kissed him back, her 
lips moving against his. This was stranger and more delightful than ever. It 
had never occurred to Peabody that plans for war and passion for his wife 
could coexist. He would have said earlier that it was as impossible that two 
masses should occupy the same space at the same time. The one thing was 
perfectly possible, as the present moment proved, and everything was so 
delirious that he would not be surprised if the other were possible despite what 
Euclid might say to the contrary. The excitement of caution gave an edge to his 
passion. Because he had thought of a method of dealing with Lerouge he could 
kiss Anne with added fervour; conceivably the prospect of immediate action in 
place of possible weeks of inactivity played its part as well. Anne saw the light 
dancing in his eyes and was glad. To Peabody it was all mad-mad-mad. It was 
mad that he should have thought of his plan while Anne’s hand was actually in 
his. It was mad that at the same moment that his brain was seething with 
suggestions for the destruction of Lerouge it should be seething with warm 
images of Anne. It was mad that he could kiss thus, and that he should have his 
passions sweep him away and yet that he should feel no sense of sin. The white 
throat on which he set his lips was sweeter than the sweetest honey he had 
known in his hard childhood. The soft sleep which came at last in Anne’s 
scented arms was something life had never given him before. The drugged, 
swinish oblivion that drink had given him in his youth, and which had 
sometimes seemed so alluring, was not to be compared with this sleep, hopeful 
and yet with desire all burned away. And the oblivion of death of which he had 
sometimes allowed himself to think longingly, blank and loveless like his life 
until now, could no longer be thought of. Anne, in the darkness, his face 
against her breast, knew that he smiled in his sleep. She loved him enough to 
be happy on that account, whether he was smiling because he was in her arms 
or because in his sleep his mind was still at work upon the details of plans to 
deal with Lerouge the pirate. 


20 


Captain Sir Hubert Davenant had said it was most irregular. He had gobbled 
like a turkey cock about it when it had been first suggested to him, mouthing 
his words in his queer London accent, and yet it had only taken a few minutes 
to convince him both of the essential reasonableness of the scheme and also of 
its likelihood of success. 

Tox and geese, eh?’ he said, with the chart spread before him. 'We’ll chase 
Mr Fox Lerouge into a tighter trap than he knows of.’ 

The Marquis had given the scheme his unqualified assent when he was con- 
sulted about it. He had offered the services of the llgresse to stop the least obvi- 
ous of the bolt-holes through the Saintes’ Passage, and he had looked upon his 
son-in-law with something more than approval when the scheme was made 
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clear to him. 'I'hc militar\ <lciaiis tlic need ha ei>nipkae ’.ecrecy lo ensure 
surprisc-hc accepted as a matter ol course, e\eu tltonph I )avenant and 
Peabody, glancing at each other across the councjl table, expressed secretly to 
each other by their look their certainty that the 7 /.e/^‘s^c u itli her b'rench crew 
would be horribh mauletl il ever she lonnd hei sell btoadsuie to briuidside with 
the Sustuina. 'The Marquis had pledp.etl his wtud u» the execution his part of 
the scheme-the issuing o( sealed (Utlers to I>iipont m the /‘/en.v.sc and the 
sudden reversal of orders at sunset to the captain ol the poii and the olhcers 
commanding in tlic batteries. 

Night was coming on apace wluai Peabody in the Pt hireme begtin lo make 
the first ol his preparaiii>ns lor sea. Pagjtl p.m., well alter dark, was the time 
appointed for the start, 

'We dt)n'i want io spoil the shi[i a lia'p<’t’lJt said Davenant when 

the time was being discusscii in <aher utuxis, the\ did lua want to risk 
disclosing their phins to any possible inlormeis in Mariinu{ne lor the sake of 
gaining an extra half hour juahaps ol daikness; beMiles, by tliat time the first 
pulls of the land hree/e would helt> to g,et them < U‘ar ol tlie harbour. 

'Mr I lubbard,' said IVabotly. 'VC'e ate leaving b’oit de Ihaiiee lo-nighl.' 

'Aye aye, sir,' said Hubbard, and then, 'pardon me, sir, but have you 
squared tlie port eaptainr' 

'No,’ said IVabotly. 'Hut we'll be allowed U) leave. 'I he British squadron will 
be leaving at the same time. So will the / //'rc.ssc.' 

'(jccwhillikins, sir,' said Hubbard; the dark mobile hue lengthened in 
surprise, and Peabody relented, d'here was no sense m* inirpose in keeping his 
first lieutenant in the dark. 

'dlic unodicial armisiiee is still going on,’ he said. "All we're going to do is to 
catch this Haitian pirate, Lerouge. Alter that ue meet ag.ain in h'orl dc h’rance 
and Stan again on the same terms as before. I've given my ptirole to that effect. ' 

H see, sir,' said Hubbard, He digested the astiaushmg. inlonnation slowly, 
'll w'on’i do the men any harm to get them to sea again ior a time.' 

CAiriosily struggled with discipline, and curiosity won in the end. 

'Pardon me, sir,’ said Hubbard again. 'But wtis this voiir idea?' 

'Yes.' 

'It’s a damned clever idea, too, sir, if you'll allow me to say so,' 

'I’ll allow you to.’ 

'd'he P’rcnch’llbcas pleased as Punch il we get this I .erougeout of' the way. I 
suppose they’ve said so, sir?’ 

'They have.’ 

‘And we keep the ball rolling that much longer without risk to ourselves. Oh, 
that’s great, sir.’ 

Tm glad you think so, Mr I hibbard. We’ll get under W'uy at lour bells in the 
second dog watch.’ 

'Aye aye, sir.’ 

I'hc land breew was breathing very faintly when the Delumirc got under sail 
in the darkness-she crept over the black water with hardly a sound of water 
rippling under her sharp bows. 

'There’s the sir,’ said Hubbard to Peabody, pointing through the 

darkness to where a faint nucleus of greater darkness was just visible. 
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‘Yes,’ said Peabody, and he pointed in return over the quarter. ‘And here 
come the British.’ 

1 he Calypso in the van could be almost recognised; the Bulldog in the rear 
was hardly visible at all, but enough could be seen to make plain how well 
handled were the three ships in their line ahead. Peabody felt a queer feeling of 
comlort. bor months he had been at sea in continuous imminent danger, with 
every man’s hand against him and not a friend within call. Even though he 
knew this present interlude to be a briel one, there was something pleasant 
about having even temporary friends. 'I’he thought of friends carried his mind 
inevitably to his wife. By now she would have received his note-‘Dearest, I 
shall not be coming home to-night, as I have duties to perform in the ship. 
Please keep the servants thinking that you still expect me, as it is important 
that the news that I am not returning be delayed as long as possible. And will 
you please forgive me ftir leaving you like this, dear? It is my duty that takes me 
from you. Your father will explain why to-morrow. I shall sec you again in a 
week.’ 

d'hat note had been hard to write-Peabody had written nothing except 
formal letters all his life. It had been the first time he had written the word 
‘dearest,’ and the first lime he had ever written ‘dear’ in the middle of a letter, 
but it had not been that which had made the writing hard. It had been hard to 
face the fact that he had not admitted his wife into his confidence, that in the 
deep secrecy in which the move hud been planned he had not made an 
exception of Anne. But that was where his duly lay. Military secrets must be 
told to no one unnecessarily, and he had told no one. Anne, waiting for him, 
would be hurt and disappoinled-that was what made it hard. Later she might 
be hurt again when she realised that he had not trusted her, and that would be 
harder still. Peabody drummed on the rail with his fingers, and then suddenly 
he knew that Anne would understand. 

‘Course South by Last, Mr Hubbard,’ he said. 

‘South by Bast, sir.’ 

'I’hey would weather Cape Solomon now. In three hours-less if the breeze 
freshened as it should-they would be rounding Cabrit. It would be a long 
reach back to the Caravelle, but they should be there well before dawn, and the 
British, weathering Cape St Martin in the opposite direction, would drive 
Lerttuge straight into his grasp. And in any event it was a joy to feel the lift and 
surge of the Delaware again beneath his feel, to hear the wind in the rigging 
and the music of the sea under her forefoot. Peabody recalled himself guiltily 
at the thought that at this very moment he might instead have been in Anne’s 
arms-a wife certainly deprived life of its primitive simplicity in exchange for 
enriching it . 1 1 was an effort to dismiss the thought from his mind. A wife was a 
wife and his duty was his duty. Me bellowed a sharp reprimand at the captain 
of the foretop, and had the weather forelopgallant studdingsail taken in and 
reset, and, having relieved himself of some of this unaccustomed internal 
stress, he made himself go below to rest for a few hours before dawn. He was a 
little afraid as he composed himself to sleep, lest married life was softening 
him. 

‘Bight bells, sir,’ said 'Washington, allowing the cabin door to slam as a gust 
of the fresh 'Prades came into the stuffy cabin. ‘A clear night, sir. Ship’s on the 
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starbnartl tack, sir. W'hat shirt, sir W 

^'rhconc Wc }»(>! (UK'saiii Pcab(ui\ , s\viiii»nia. liinr.clt <an ot his coi/Bring 
me a Clip ot'cnflce nn the quar'ieuiei k. 

Murray was Dliieer t>t tiie uaieh; he l ame up lu the darkriess uhile Peabody 
sipped his collet* aiul studied tire fiavt'ise l»oatd and the strauk'd writing on 
the slate which ctuistituled the deck k»p, 

'W'ed'c nearly up tt^ the (ktra\elk\ sir. ^*nu tan lu*ai tlie surlOn the cays,' 
‘It's a nasty ctmstd said Ik-ahinis'. 

With all these lA’sser Antilles, prattualh witlanit exteptmiu the Atlantic 
side, to windwartl, was witl)i>ut real hatlu»uts, and tlany.eitnis with reefs and 
cays. 'The main life oft lie islaiuls was cat i letl on on the it'ewarti ( Caribbean side, 
where were to be foiiiul the tmchorap.es aiul (lu* lat e.e tow ns, d'he rule held true 
fnmi Antigua titiwn to d'rinitiatl. 

‘Lay the ship on the other tack, Atr Mui ia\', il \ou please, I want tu be five 
miles farther to witulwarti bv tiawn.' 

Lerouge would certainly be taken bv fuupiist*. He wotiki be aware of the 
dead end which liad been reachcil in I'ort ile b'lance by the / )<7t/vr(//'e and the 
British se}uadron, tuui he would be countinp.on a tree hand until the matter had 
been decided and an action hatl been eveniuallv toup.hi and repairs ellected; 
and heprobal'>ly luul somvestd inlorinatii>n in Mannuqneon which he would 
rely for ample warning. 'The siuitlen appearance at iiawn of the British 
squadron woukl surprise him, but would hardly imperil Inm; he w^aild set all 
sail and leave them easily behind. But il would be a very dillereni story when 
the DcIWiVittw last and handy, appeared right across his coin ?.e, with the British 
spread wide in pursuit iH'hiiul him. 'riie nuaai was Indiind clotuis at\d selling 
1 ast . 

'Mr Murray! I want tlie best men yoidve got at tlie mastheatis at the next 
relie IV 

'Aye aye, sir.' 

'The DcliViLHirv was beating to windward ek>seduiu!evl; it wouki be safe to 
leave an even greater distance between her aiul tiie island. \Xhlh the wind abaft 
the beam, Peabody I'aneicd that she would be faster than tlie Susatttia, and the 
courses would converge if Lenuige dkl not w'ant to pile his seluumer on the 
coast-alt, hough that might be the way to prolong his lil'e ivuhe maximum. The 
tops ofthe waves going by were already growing a little more visible; there was 
enough light from the eastern sky to show up their ghostly while. 'Phis trade 
wind air, clean and fresh after its journey across three thousand miles of sea, 
was delicious after the stulliness of Port de bVance. Along the eastern hori/Ain 
now there was a decidedly noiiecablc line of brighter eolotir, almost green by 
comparison with the deep blue of the area above it, It was widening, too, and 
changing in colour; the green was shifting into yellow, and now the yellow was 
changing into orange and front orange to red. Miraculously the sky was 
brightening. During the last few minutes everything on deck had become 
visible. Then the Delatoarc rose on a wave, and as she rose a little Heck of bright 
gold was visible peeping over the horixon tot he east , 1 1 disappeared as she sank 
again, but at the next wave it was there, larger and plainer, and at the following 
wave it was clear broad day, with the sun fully over the horizon. 

'Now/ said Peabody to himself. 'Where's our friend, Lerougc?' 
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It would be a disappointment if he had doubled back on his track to run into 
the Tigresse in the Saintes’ Passage; it would be a far worse disappointment if 
he had got clear away from the British altogether. But he had done all he could 
do, and he had nothing for which to blame himself in that event. He looked up 
at the masthead to make sure that the lookouts were attending to their duty; the 
Delaware was as close to the wind as she would lie, thrashing away with the big 
Atlantic rollers bursting under her bows and bright rainbows playing on either 
side of her. Far back on the lee quarter lay the mountains of Martinique, a pale 
purple against the blue sky. On the far side of them Anne was waking alone in 
the big bed with the vast dome of mosquito netting over it. Between the ship 
and the island were the innumerable cays and reefs of the windward shore, 
revealed mainly by the white surf which burst continually against them~the 
long peninsula of the Oaravelle showed itself as a green chalk mark along the 
daz/ding white. 

'Sail on the weather beam!' came a hail from the masthead. Hubbard raced 
with half a dozen midshipmen up to various points of vantage aloft. 

'She’s that schooner, sir. And heading straight for us.’ 

'Clear for action, Mr Murray, if you please. Quartermaster! Keep her on the 
wind.’ 

'Schooner’s hauling up, sir,’ reported Murray. 

'Will we weather her?’ 

‘Yes, sir. Fasily.’ 

So that was all right. If the Delaware had cut off her escape to windward, and 
Martinique lay to leeward, and astern of her lay (he British squadron, the 
Sitsan/ufa fate was sealed. It only remained to see which ship would take 
her-whether she would go about and face the British, or hold her course and 
fight the Delaware, d'hc guns were being cast olfand run out, the decks were 
being sanded, and I rom below came the clatter of the bulkheads being taken 
down. Peabody turned his glance to search the horizon on the larboard beam 
for any sign ol'the schooner, but the two ships were not near enough yet to be 
within sight of each other from the deck. 

'If you please, sir,’ hailed Hubbard, ‘the schooner’s put up her helm. She’s 
come before the wdnd.’ 

‘’Bout ship, Mr Murray.’ 

I’he hands sprang from the guns to help at the sheets and braces, and the 
Delaware came round like a top. As she steadied on her new course Peabody 
caught his lirst glimpse of the schooner, the rectangles of her big topsails 
against the sky. 

'Starboard a point,’ he said to the helmsman, and then, hailing the 
masthead, 'you can come down now, Mr Hubbard.’ 

He had the schooner under his own personal observation now, and he could 
lay his own course. I le w'ould intercept her before either she could pile herself 
up on the cays or-as was probably Lerouge’s hope-escape into dangerous 
waters where no ship would dare follow her. 

'I thought I could see the Racers royals just before I came down, sir,’ said 
Hubbard. 'I wasn’t sure enough to report it.’ 

'I expect you were right,’ said Peabody. 

'Hope we get her before she comes up, sir,’ said Hubbard. 
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‘We will if she holds that course much longer/ 

On their converging courses the schooner and ihc Delaware were nearing 
each other fast. Peabody could already see the galfs ol' her big fore and 
mainsails. She was going through the water very fast, but no faster than 
the Delaware with all sail set and the trade wind blowing hard over her 
quarter. 

‘She's a lovely little ship/ said I lubbard. ‘Pity she fell into the wrong hands.’ 

‘She’ll be in the right ones again soon enough/ said Peabody. ‘Mr Murray! 
Load with canister. I want this done quick and clean. One broadside as we 
come alongside and then we’ll bemrd her in the smoke.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

But Lerouge had no intention of submitting to a close-range action without 
an attempt to dodge past the frigate which lay between him and life. Peabody 
saw the big fore and aft sails flap, saw the sclu>oner spin on her heel as she wore 
round, and at the first sign of the manoeuvre he was already bawling the order 
which brought the Dckmare to the wind, close hauled on the same track. 
Peabody knew that the schooner would not hold this course lor long, heading 
as she was back towards the British squadron and narrowing her already small 
free area of sea. lie saw the schooner's sails shiver again as though she were 
preparing \o tack. No, she would not do that-it would bring her too close to 
xho Delazvure, It must be a leint to induce him to put the about so that 

while the big frigate was engaged in the manoeuvre I ,erouge wcatld dodge back 
again. He smiled to himself in the exciting pleasure of quick thinking and 
shouted further orders. 'The Dehnoare came up a little closer to the wind; the 
headsail sheets were brought across, and the Delaware^ sails Happed 
thunderously. 'That was convincing enough. Lerouge was expecting the 
Delaware to tack, and now that she showed all the signs cd* it he put his helm up 
again and spun the schooner round in his desperate clfort to drive past the 
Delaware. But the moment Peabody saw his masts separate he was ready with 
his orders. Over went the helm, back came the headsail sheets, and he had 
beaten Lerouge in the race. Already the two ships were near. 

‘'W'e’ve got her now!’ yelled Murray at the top of his voice, apparently 
without knowing he was speaking. 

Peabody could make out the individuals on the schooner's deck. Aft there 
was a red spot-that was Lerouge; perhaps to play on his name he wore 
habitually a red coat looted from the baggage of some British ollicer. I le could 
sec the bustle on the schooner’s deck-could see the guns' crews bending to 
their work. Next moment the schooner was wreathed in smoke and the air was 
full of the sound of round shot. 'Phe maintopmasl stay parted with a loud snap, 
but that was all the damage done, and the two vessels were still nearing each 
other. Once more Lerouge feinted, turning the schooner to port, towards the 
Delaware^ and then spinning suddenly back to starboard, hut Peabody was not 
to be deceived by the feint. He held his course Ibr a few mt)re seconds and then 
ported his helm-all the extra manoeuvrability of the schooner availed nothing 
when her captain was being outguessed by a shrewd opponent. 

He was on the schooner's quarter now, and the vessels were not a cable’s 
length apart. Another broadside-a crash below and a hole in the forecourse. 
The schooner would have to dodge again at once, or submit meekly to having 
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the Delaware run alongside her. Here it came! Peabody had foreseen it and was 
ready. 

'Hard a starboard!' he ordered to the quartermaster, and then lifting his 
voice, 'starboard guns!' 

I'he neat turn brought the ships close together, heading in the same 
direction. 

'Hard a port now,' said Peabody, and as the l)clazvare\ broadside crashed 
out, frigate and schooner came together in the smoke. 

Peabody's fighting bUxKi was racing through his veins. He had drawn his 
sword and swung himself into the mizzen rigging. 

'Boarders!' he yelled. 

I'here was no need for self~conln)l now, no need for clear thinking. He could 
fling himself into the light, abandoning himself to the mad impulse of it all, and 
recompense himself for months of rigid caution. He scrambled down into the 
mizzen chains and dropped on to the schooner's deck, sword in hand. Behind 
him the Dclazuare swung round pushing the schooner before her, widening the 
gap between the vessels' sterns and closing it at their bows, while the boarders 
jostled each other at the main-deck ports, and he was left all alonc-and 
unconscious of it-abafl the wheel on the schooner's deck. 

I’he hurricane of canister had swept the schooner like a broom. There were 
dead men everywhere, and only a few half-naked black figures were grabbing 
weapons to meet the attack. But not live yards from Peabody was Lerouge in 
his red coat with the gold lace flashing in the sun, eyes and teeth gleaming in 
his black face, and Peabody leaped forward to cut him down. His sword 
clashed on Lerouge's guard; Peabody cut again, the cut was warded ofi*, and 
then he thrust and thrust again at the bosom of the red coat. He might as well 
have been thrusting at a stone wall. 

It dawned upon him that I.erouge was a swordsman who must have picked 
up the art of fencing during his service in the french Navy. He feinted and 
lunged; the lunge was parried, and he lunged again desperately to anticipate 
the riposte. That ript)ste would come soon, he knew already. Only while he 
could maintain this fierce attack was his life safe-the moment it slackened 
Lerouge's blade would dart forward and kill him, he knew. He beat against 
Lerouge's blade, thrusting first over and then under, his iron strength and long 
reach only a poor compensation for his lack of skill, trying to remember his 
early lessons in swordsmanship, and the course of a dozen hours in fencing he 
had received twelve years ago from the Maltese fencing master in Valctta. The 
blades rasped harshly together, jarring his fingers as they gripped his sword- 
hilt, and only in the nick of time did he beat aside the first thrust which 
Lerouge had made. This was death, death in the hot sun; the loud noises of 
battle which he heard about him reached his consciousness as faintly as the 
squeaking of mice. 

I.erouge's mirthless grin, as his thick lips parted snarling, seemed to grow 
wider and wider until Peabody seemed to sec nothing else. The sword-blades 
slipped apart, and Peabody made a wild blind effort to cover himself. There 
was a sudden burning pain in his right forearm, and his sword-hilt escaped 
from his paralysed fingers. Desperately he leaped forward; chance-or his own 
rapid instinctive reactions—put Lerouge’s sword-blade into his left hand, low 
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down by the guards and he loretlie weaptuioul his ixilh as iie closed with his 
powcHul antagonist, 1 1 is right arm was paralysed no longer as he (lung it round 
Lerougc. Ilisletl hand bat t led against Lerouge’s right lor control ol the sword, 
his right behind Leroiige's back seized tlie I’olden epaulette I .erouge's right 
shoulder, and liis right lool was behnul Lertuige's heel. lie put out all his 
strength for the I'all, was baulked, swayed to liis lei I, and heaved again <ai one 
last insane elfbrl. Lerouge\ leet lelt the deck, aiui he lell wit ha crash, Peabody 
staggering abo\'e him with the sword in his lelt hand and the golden threads of 
the torn-oil epaulette in his righi. 

"Phe deck W’as thronged by now with American sailors cheering and 
shouting, and the din they were raising reached Peabody's ears now in its 
natural volume. Someone came rushing lorwani with a take to pin Lerougeto 
the deck as he roiled over on his lace, but Peabotly kicketl the weapon up in the 
nick of lime. 

“■'rie him up, Harvey,’ he saitl, recognising ilie man, and a dozen w’illing 
hands grabbed lengths ol rope and bound Heroug,e until he was helpless. 

d’hc sehot>ner was captured • here came Odlrien running breathlessly aft 
with an American Hag it> hoist at her peak while the (lalyl^so came tearing up 
with all sail set too late to show in the honour ol the capture, and here came 
Chaplain Davenant, as fast as he could heave his ship to, tiiul as fast as his gig 
could whisk him across the big Atlantic n)llers. 

'Ciongraiulations, Peabody,’ he said. 

'd’hank you, sir,’ said Peabody. 

It was pleasant to have made a clean job ol the business bel'ore the British 
arrived. 

'You are wounded, sir!’ said Davenant. 

Peabody looked down; blood was dripping slowly, in heavy bkd'^s, down his 
right hand and lulling on the deck. His right sleeve w'as heavy with blood as he 
moved his arm. And his left hand hurt him too^-as he looked at it he saw that 
the horny palm had several haggled cuts across it where t he nearly blunt part of 
Lerouge’s blade had scored it. 

'It’s nothing,’ said Peabody. 

'’Wounds in this climate are always itnporlant, sir,’ said Davenant. 'Have 
you a capable surgeon? Hamilton, go back and fetch Doctor Clarke.' 

I’hc midshipman touched his cap and dashed olf. 

‘My doctors arc quite capable, thank you, sir,’ said Peabody. He was 
conscious ol a lassitude which W'as unusual to him and he did not want to argue 
about anything-the sun seemed too hot. 

'They will probably be glad of (,’larke’s opinit)n all the same,’ said Davenant, 
and then, looking round the schooner, 'and I suppose this is Lerougc?’ 

'Phe burly negro in his red coat snarled again in his bonds as attention was 
drawn to him-Pcabody remembered that snarl vividly. 

'A nasty-looking customer,’ said Davenant. 'Any other survivors?’ 

I'hcre were six of them, grouped round the mainmast, all bound. Two of 
them were squatting on the deck weeping aloud. Lerougc looked at the two 
captains and saw his death in their faces. 

'St Amant’ll hang ’em if we take ’em back to P’ort dc P’rance,’ said Davenant. 
'It’ll mean a trial and evidence and depositions, though. He’s a 
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whale for the letter of the law-wx both know that.’ 

‘We’ve taken ’em red-handed,’ said Peabody. He knew the law of the sea and 
the instant fate which awaited pirates. His head was beginning to swim in the 
heat, and there was a hint of sickness in his stomach, although Lerougc 
deserved nothing better than was going to happen to him-something worse, if 
anything. Pirates captured at sea by the olTicers of a navy were hanged on the 
spot. Hubbard had turned up from somewhere, and his dark saturnine face 
wore a message (^f docmi for the pirates, too; Peabody saw the two deep grooves 
between the bushy black eyebrows. Those grooves seemed to fill the whole 
seascape at that moment. 

‘Hang them,’ said Peabody. I le hardly recognized his own voice as he spoke. 

His head was swimming worse than ever, and his impressions of the rest of 
the business were confused. He would never forget the wild struggles of the 
bound I .erouge as the hands dragged him away down the heaving deck, nor the 
screams of one t)f the other negroes and the ugly sound with which they ended. 
Hut blended with those memories were others of the doctors grouped round 
him, of cool bandages applied to his burning arm. 

‘Hind it up in the blo(Kl and leave the bandage unopened for a week, that’s 
my practice,’ said the fx^ntilical Doctc^r (darke to Doctor Downing across 
Peabody’s recumbent body-this (’larke wore hairpowder which soiled the 
shoulders of his coat, Peabody saw. He did not know how he had got back to 
his cabin, but there he w-as, undoubtedly; and overhead was the clatter and 
rumble of the guns being secured again. 

‘I make it a rule never to have a rule,’ said Downing. ‘Open your hand, sir, if 
you please. Ah, ra^ more than a few fibres severed, I fancy.’ 
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‘I’urn to the other side, sir, please,’ said Washington. He was shaving his 
captain with all the gusto Peabody expected of him. Washington had been 
perfectly delighted to find Peabody crippled in both arms-it gave him 
em^rmoLis pleasure to wait upon him hand and foot, to pass his shirt over his 
head and part his hair, and Peabody haled it. I le had forbidden Washington to 
chatter while attending on him-curious how the act of shaving st)mcone else 
seemed to loosen a man’s temgue* but Washington side-stepped the order by 
asking Peabody to mtwe his heuil as the operation demanded. Washington 
might well have suffered some internal injury as a result of accumulated 
pressure had he not done so, in faet-for the chance to say those few words he 
was willing even to forgo the pleasure of tweaking his captain’s nose and 
turning his chin from side to side. 

It was hateful to have Washington attend to him, and yet it was delicious to 
have Anne do so. d'here was enchantment in the touch of her slender fingers, 
always cool somehow in the sweltering heat cd'the West Indian autumn, d’herc 
was a queer pleasure in being dependent upon Anne, for him who had made it 
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a rule all his lilc to be depetideni upon ih>bod\’. I here was a mad shuck of joy 
when he discovered for certain that there was pleasure lor her in looking after 
him. She would stoop and slip the ptinij's Ironi t>ll his leet. the stockings from 
his legs, and she could smile while she did it. And when she t(»ok his head on 
her shoulder and put her lips against his lorehead, troubles aiul an.xieties and 
responsibilities lost their weight. i\k*m«>nes ol a red-coated figure writhing in 
bonds were not nearly so acute themevtai the memories were dulletl t>f lighting 
a losing fight on the deck of the Siisatuhis id the imminent apt>nnich of sudden 
death. 

That crossing of swords with Leroi»ge Inul had a tu'olound elleei upon 
Peabody, which even he retilised. 1 le was md the same man as had laid his ship 
so deftly ah>ngside the Susumui^ perhaps iKvause id tlie tinexpected nature of 
the danger he had encountereil. lie had thiuigitt id death t nan tlisease, i)f death 
among the waves of the sea, of unseen dt ath fri)m a living cannon shot, but the 
death he had seen face to lace had been at the hands id a negn> pinite, and as a 
direct result id' his own shcn'lci^mings in the mere matter of haiulling a sword. 
It had had an effect upi>n him similar (i> the spiritual upheaval id' a religious 
experience, making him take fresh stock i)I himself, unsettling him; to feel his 
face against Anne's smooth thnxit, to kimw himself to be lovcii dearly-these 
were mutters id' desperate impoiianee ni»w in the impernuinence of' life. Yet 
even so Washingtidi had to shave him. 

The wounds healed quickly enough. Dinvning grudgingly athnitted that in 
this particular case Dr (darke's methiul id’ binding up cletin cuts in the bk)od 
and leaving them was justifiable. Di)wning had a theca'V that the incon- 
sequential behaviour of wounds was lud as inconseciuential as people thought, 
and that whether they turned gangretu^us i>r lua tiepeitdcil to a certain extent 
on whether simie foreign agency were ininiduceti inti) them. He was a little 
nervous about this thei)ry, because he had seen Wi>unds heal even with a lump 
of lead inside them, and Wi)unds gi) gangrcni)us and ref use to eli)se when there 
was simply m^thing f'i)reign ti) be seen about them, so that he laughed a little 
deprecaiingly when he hinted that the sworil-blade which had transfixed 
Peabody's forearm and cut his hand must liave been quite clctin, and he saw to 
it that the wounds were exposed as little as possible to the tri)pical air. 

In these conditions they healed quickly * within three days he was allowed to 
take his right arm out of its sling, and his ability to use the fingers of his right 
hand relieved him of his hated dependence upt)n Washington, and as soon as 
the cuts on his palm had closed over Dt)wning encouraged him to use his left 
hand, as well. Otherwise, as Dowahng said, there was a danger lest the scars 
should prevent his being able to extend his hand fully. 'There only remained a 
soreness deep down inside his right forearm, and an angry red blotch to show 
where Lerouge's sword had entered. 'That was all-save for a mental soreness, 
that continual feeling of humiliation at the memory of his helplessness before 
Lerouge. Peabody was wrongheaded about it; he had not felt lear at the time, 
and yet he suspected himself of it in the light of his present reactions. It made 
Anne's kisses all the sweeter, and yet their added sweetness did not mask the 
bitterness of the distorted memory. Anne, under the vast dome of the 
mosquito-net, with her husband at her side, was aware-as of' course she would 
be-of the tangled unhappiness of the man. 
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The convalescent captain came on board his ship to the usual compliments. 
She was ready for sea again, complete in every particular; it was good to look 
round her and lay new plans for the future. Rut Hubbard, who came up to 
greet him was worried about something-Peabody could see it in his long face. 

^We’vc got a couple of deserters on board, sir,' he said. 

'Deserters from where?' 

Hubbard jerked his head towards the British squadron which lay on the 
other side of the bay. 

'They're off’ the Calypso, sir,' he said. 'I’hey had a flogging coming to them 
and they didn't stay for it.’ 

'How did they get on board?' 

'I’hey swam here, sir, and climbed up through the hawsehole during the 
middle watch. 'I'he anchor watch ought to have seen 'em, sir. I've punished 
’em already.’ 

'And the deserters are still here?' 

'Yes, sir. Would yt)U like to speak to ’em, sir?’ 

'I’he two men were a lair sample of the sailors the British Navy had been 
forced to use in their desperate struggle against the whole world. Larsen was 
elderly, a Swede, slow spoken, and still unfamiliar with Itnglish. Williams was 
a C'.ockney, hardly more than twenty, pert and sly and with a desperate squint, 
a warehouse boy in a London draper’s before a boating frolic on the Thames 
had brought him within the clutches of the press. 

'What in hell did you come to my ship I’or?’ demanded Peabody. 

Williams jerked his thumb across (he bay and winked with the eye which 
was under his control. 

'They row guard every night between the ships and the quay, sir,' he said. ‘I 
seen too many o’ the boys try it, an’ I seen wot 'appened to ’em arterward. We 
couldn’t come nowhere but 'ere, sir.’ 

'But what did you want to desert for?' 

'Me, sir? Captain’s coxs’n, ’e copi>ed me prigging from the cabin stores, sir. 
It’d ha’ been live dozen for me this morning, sir. An' Larsen, 'ere. Well, sir, 
you can see ’ow slow ’e is, sir. Boatswain’s mate ’ad a down on 'im, sir. Always 
in ’oi water, ’e was, sir.’ 

'Dat is said 1 .arsen. 

Peabody looked the two over again. He knew well enough what life on the 
low'er deck of British ships of w'ar was like-the fierce discipline necessary both 
to restrain the motley crews and to inculcate the unquestioning obedience 
which had carried the Navy through such sore trials; the bad food and worse 
condiiitms wiiich were all that a bankrupt Admiralty could afford for its slaves; 
the feeling t>f' a lifetime’s condemnation as the w'ar dragged on and on and the 
desperate straits of the British (uwernmeni gave no chance of leave or release. 
And some petty tyrant had been abusing his power and making Larsen’s life 
hell for him. I le was sorry for the Swede, although he could feel no sympathy 
for the squinting C'.ockney wlu) had deserted his colours. 

‘Do you w^ani to take service with me?’ he asked. 

Tessir,' said Williams eagerly. 

He was one of that kind, W'ho to save his skin would even fight against his 
own country. Peabody dallied with the idea of returning them bothj with his 
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complimcnis, to the ('alypso. hor the first attempt at desertion iti the British 
Navy the punishment was a tliousaml laslies. h*nr the seeoiui attempt, a milder 
punishment -death, alter tiie W(u*se had been tried and had tailed. \XdlIiams 
read the thought in his faee. 

"You ain't goiodiadseoe us back, sir?' 

"Til tliink about it,' said Peabody, "'Take 'em for'rard.' 

He ccRild not send them back, id‘ course. \ le could not pjve back two trained 
seamen to his etnmtry's enemies. I!e couhl not 'as he would have liked to do) 
return Williams and keep I.arsetn He disliked tleserters, and he could 
sympathise very strongly with what wouki td ctuiise be Havenant's reetions 
when he should hear that his men had taken refug.e on board the Pi'/cnctfrc, but 
he could not, just on that account, hand them back attain, h’nan the p(dm of 
viewofthe politicians at Washingt(tn he was achicvini», something worth while 
in weakening the British forces that was an aspect of the case which only 
crossed his mind later in the day when he was making, retuiv for the reception 

shore which was being given by "( 'aptain I lenri P’ranevois I >iipont and the 
officers of I lis Most ('hristian Majesty's Navy.' 

It was a function to which Anne hatl been lookinjt forward with eagerness. 

"Now the world will be able to see lu»w well you can wait/, dear,' she said in 
the darkness of the carriage as they drove to the reception, and the recollection 
that the w'ttrds called up, and the pretty trick of speech, set him smiling despite 
his preoccupation. It w'as a surprise to iiim to find that he, too, was looking 
forwaird to the parly, to encountering the wm’kl witit a wife he was proud ofon 
his arm. He had never believed that he wtuild ever know a pleasurable 
sensation w'hile on his w'ay to a social function. 

('aptain Dupont was a courteous Iiosi, \vhen he received them in the 
drawing-room of his house above the quay. I Ic asked t>olitely about PeabtKiy's 
w'ounds and he turned a pretty coinplimeni about Anne's aptiearance. It w'as 
only when he had finished speaking to her and liad turned back to her husband 
that he saw^ Peabody standing rigid, staring, ticross the nuan with the hard lines 
carved deep in his face. He f'ollowed his ga/e; there was Jonathan Peabody 
laughing and joking with half Ji do/cn pretty women, his new w'ife watchful at 
his side. 

"It is unfortunate, sir,’ said Dupont. "I am ready enough to admit that. But 
His Most ('hristian Majesty's (rovernmeni can, of course, take no (dlicial 
cognition of the fact that young Mr PeaN)dy is a deserter. We only know' him 
as the husband of one of the riehest an<l iiKist influential landow'ncrs in the 
island.' 

"I understand,' said Peabody, and the tone he used made it clear enough that 
while he understood he did not excuse. He turned away; there was no pleasure 
in the party for him now. I le nodded to Hubbard and the others, who w'cre 
entering the room eagerly, with all the freshness of their w'hite gloves and 
glittering lace. Behind them came the British officers, Davenant and b'ane side 
by side and their juniors folkming them. Peabody bow'ed to them as good 
manners dictated-just the slightest unbending low'ards an enemy on neutral 
soil. I he Marquis was entering now, the (lountcss beside him, and the whole 
room rose to its feet in deference to the embodied presence of the direct 
representative of His Most C:hristian Majesty, 
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A few minutes later Peabody found himself alonc-thc Countess had taken 
Anne from him and had carried her oti'to where she was now the centre of an 
eager group of chattering women. Peabody wondered what on earth they 
found to talk about, seeing that most of that group saw each other every day, 
but he tried to smile tolerantly while he wandered through the rooms. At the 
far end of the suite was a room wdiere a few elderly people were sitting round 
card tables, and Davenant and l^'ane were just emerging. Peabody stood 
politely aside to make way for them, but Davenant halted and addressed him. 

‘Good evening, (Captain,’ he said. ‘I trust you are going to return those two 
deserters ol’mine?' 

The words w'hich ended in ‘g' nearly had no ‘g’ at all, the way Davenant 
pronounced them. 

‘I don't intend to, sir,' said Peabody. He was a little nettled at Davenant's 
calm assumption of certainty. 

‘You don't intend to?' 

Davenant's face exhibited a surprise which was not in the least rhetorical. 
With the capture oi‘ the Susanna, Davenant had come unconsciously to look 
upon the Delaware as a ship of war which could work with his own in matters 
not connected with the war between their countries, and Davenant, after forty 
years at sea, had grown to believe that naval discipline was the most vital and 
important factor in the civilised world. Peabody’s refusal to return deserters 
would unsettle the crews of all the British ships. If Peabody had announced a 
determined beliel' in the community of property or of the necessity for every 
man to have nine wives, he could not have been more shocked. 

‘I don't intend to, sir,' repeated Peabody firmly. 

‘But, man, you don't understand what this means. D'you think I'm goin' to 
let a couple of deserters flaunt themselves within a cable's length of my own 
ship?' 

That ‘g' quite disappeared as Davenant grew more heated. 

‘'I'hey will flaunt themselves, sir, as you say^ if the discipline of my ship 
permits.’ 

'Good God!' 

I'he exclamati<m, as Davenant made it, was extraordinarily like the gobbling 
of a turkey, and Davenant's cheeks were deepening in colour like the wattles of 
a turkey. Peabody made no reply, and stood waiting to pass. 

'Haven't you any sense of decency, man?’ exploded Davenant. 

Long years as captain of a ship had made it an unusual experience for 
Davenant to be crossed in his will, and for as many years he had never made 
any attempt to control his fiery temper. He did not stop to think what he would 
have said in reply to a request for the return, say, of' a couple of American 
deserters. 

'As much as other people have,' said Peabody, 'or more.' 

Hubbard had miraculously appeared from nowhere, and was standing at his 
shoulder; Peabody was aware of the hush which had fallen about them as 
people listened to their words, but he did not take his eyes from Davenant's. 
There were strange feelings within him. He knew just whither this argument 
was leading, and he was strangely glad. Somewhere in the back of his mind was 
the memory of his fight with IxTOUge, and his grim New England conscience 
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was accusing him ul* Tear during the crossing. i>( svvoids. He must prove lo 
himsell’thai he had not been alraiti. Aiui life had l>een toog^ooti. Anne's kisses 
had been t(H> sweet. \Xdlh a desjierate ctaii rai iness he fell he must imperil all 
his unaccusUaned happiness (o deserve it. 

h’anc had put his hand on l)avenant\ slunilder aiul was trying to lead him 
away, while Davenant's fierce tempei refused be nudiified. 

'It's what one might expect of Yankee Irickinessd he said. Mi's in keeping 
with ihe way they use dismtintling shot.' 

That made Peabody smile despite himself, and the smile set llie coping stone 
on Davenant's rage. I le searched through his mind for the most wounding, the 
cruellest thing he could say to this upstart American who hati dtired to (oppose 
him. 

'Of course,' he said loudly. Mn the American service they marry their 
deserters to rich witlows. Especially when tliey happen to l>e the captain’s 
brothers.' 

Peabody stepped back from tite impact of the insult as if it had been a 
physical blow. His lean brown cheeks were white under their sunburn. When 
he spoke it was waih an interval between the words as he exerted his wall to 
keep himself from bursting out with undignified ang.er. 

'Who is your friend, sir?' he asked. 

Davenant’s shoulders lifted a trifle as he suddenly rcalisetl into whtU fresh 
trouble his hot temper had leil him. Hut there was no )tuing bac'k now; the next 
development w'as as inevitable as a rainstorm. 

‘’C.aptain Pane will act lor me, I am sure,' he said, iind (timed away, in 
obedience to the eliquclle t^f the duel w’hich (.lemaiuleil that he should not sec 
his enemy again until they met upon the ground. 

'Caiptain Pune, said Petibody. 'May I have the pleasure of' presenting 
Lieutenant Hubbard, first lieutenant of tlie Ihiited States ship Dchvwut'cT 
1 hen he, too, turned tiway. Dupont w’tts Imrrying up, wringing his hands (wer 
this deplorable incident at his party, but 1 Y^abody brushed past him. All eyes in 
the room were upon him, but he t>nly saw Anne, just as he had seen her once 
betorc, with her face otillincd like a miniature against a background of mist. 
Ilis acute tension relaxed as he met her eyes beneath their level brows, but the 
exhilaration of excitement still remained. 

'Anne,' he said, coming to her, 'we shall have to gt) home,’ 

As she looked up to him she hud muhing to say to this luisband of hers, who 
in the mad manner of men had imperilled cveryt liing she loved in i he world for 
a few words. There was nothing she could say, nothing slie could do; these 
affairs of honour between men were something wliose course no woman could 
divert in the slightesi. Her eyes were moist. 

H m sorry to have spoilt your party, dear,' said Peabody, smiling down upon 
her. He was still loo stupidly excited to appreciate how much she was hurt, i Icr 
lips trembled before she spoke. 

'Let us go,’ she said. 

When Peabody was getting his cloak I lubbard appeared, with his usual air 
of quiet efficiency. He was accustomed to handling-c>r participating in-affairs 
of honour. 

Dawn to-morrow,’ he said. ‘On the edge of the canebrakc across the stream 
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from your house. I know the place-it’s barely half a mile from there. Pistols at 
twelve paces. Well use mine-they’re London made and reliable. I have to go 
back to the ship for them, and to tell Downing and Murray-well need another 
second. May I spend the night at your house-lVe still got some details to 
settle when I get back?’ 

'Ill give orders to that ellcct,’ said Peabody. 

Back in the room where the mosquito-net reared its vast dome over the big 
bed, Peabody put his arms out to Anne. He saw that she was weeping now, and 
for the first time misgivings asserted themselves, though unavailingly in the 
face of his other emotions, lliat Old I'esiament conscience of his was grimly 
satisfied that he should have put this undeserved happiness of his at the 
disposition of Providence, and he knew now that he was no coward. 

'Darling!’ he said-ihe endearments which he had never used before came 
more readily now. 

Anne looked at him, and both her eyebrows and her shoulders went up a 
little. I’hcrc was no predicting what this husband of hers would do next, nor 
how he would feel abt)ut it. In seven short hours his life would be in terrible 
danger-danger that made her feel sick when she thought about it, and yet here 
he was unmoved. She fought back her tears; as she knew, she would not be able 
to divert him a hair’s breadth from the course mapped out for him at dawn next 
day. If she were weak now she would do no good and just possibly might do 
harm. She must be strong, and she look a grip on herself and was 
strong-Peabody in his blindness knew nothing of it at the time. 

As they kissed, a knock on the door made them draw apart. It was Anne’s 
coloured maid still displaying evident signs of excitement over the aliair about 
which the news had spread like wildlire round the island. 

'Ma’ame d’h'rnec,' she said. 

'Madame d’lirnee? To see me?’ asked Anne. 

'Yes, ma’amselle.’ 

'I’ll come,’ said Anne. 

Peabody was phik)sophic about it. I le sat down in the bedroom and ran over 
in his mind the arrangements necessitated by to-morrow’s affair. His will-he 
had made that, and had it witnessed, directly after his marriage. He had given 
orders about I iubbard, and a bedroom on the ground floor was being prepared 
for him. He had a black slock and cravat to wear to-morrow so that he would 
show nt> linen, and he would light in his second-best coat without the 
epaulettes. Anne’s aunt had probably come to sec if with Anne she could not 
devise some means of stt)pping the allair-she ought to have more sense, but 
she was interested in Davenanl, of course. Anne would not presume to meddle, 
naturally. 

Anne came in again. 'There was a queer twist to her smile and an inscrutable 
lift to one eyebrow. Hut her expression softened as her eyes met his, and she 
melted towards him. She came warmly into his arms, and Peabody quite forgot 
to ask her what on earth Madame d’Hrnee had wanted. He did not want to 
know anything, nt>l with Anne’s lips against his and this sweet passion and 
purity of conscience consuming him. 

Later he slept heavily enough not to feel her slip away from his side and 
under the mosquito netting; he turned once and found she was gone, smiled in 
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liis hall* awnkcncss without anv siispinon at all Hodii! umi wal'c far enough to 
think about the nu>rnov, aiul w lu-n, an h«»in brlnn' ilaw n, thr maid came in to 
waken thenu she was bac-k at his side. 
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Flubharti was posit ivelv luasteriul. 

'Don't wjilk t(io last, sird he said, and ilie ‘sit' uas a most perfunctorv 
adiliiion. AX'e etm't Itave vou ariivim* otii ol biealh,* 

He ku^ked at his wtiieh. aitd up at flu* bi iidtteninp sk\ fiom whieli the rain 
still drij'>ped mt'niaoiaatslw 

Must rij»ht.' he said. '\X'e don't want to wail whim we p.et there. And no 
gentleman wmild keep the other siiie waiting., although f've known it diaus’ 

'They passed a small gang, ol neg.ioi-; on theit was to work in the fields, and 
tile daik luces all tuinc‘d to si*e this mUl speetjiek* ol two wiiilt* mem on loot in 
the rain before dawn. A babble of talk btust innu the* gtoup everv member of 
it had heard the gossip about llu* ijuarrel belween the bngjish eaptain and the 
American captain, and what was to happen this morning.. 

Mt's nnind this corner, sir,' sttid llubbanl. ‘You can walk a bit slower-ifyoii 
jilcase. sir. Damn this min.' 

Round the corner Murrav was waiting, and Downin)». with a big case of 
instruments resting on the groutul at his leet Their laces w'ere pale in the 
brightening dawn. And here c'ame Imne, with 1 doctor ( '.larke beside him. and 
in the background iVabody eaugjn a g.limpse of Dtivenani and Maitland. 

'You’re sure those gloves are comfortable, sir.^' said Hubbard. 'Belter 
show' w'hite than have tin awkward g.rip on the trig.g.ei 

I hey re all right, said Peabody, passing the lorcdiig.’ier of his left hand 
beiw^een the lingers ol bis right . I hey were a pair id dark doeskin gloves lent by 
I hibbard; only his lace W'ould c'aich tlie light now that he had on his black stock 
and cravat and blue trousers, bane was approaching, tuul Hubbard went to 
meet him. uncovering tind bowing with the utmost formality. Dowming and 
Cdarke went oil wdth their insirumems into a mH>k in tlie eanebrakc out of the 
line ol lire, leaving Murray alone, I le caught Petibody's eye and smiled a sickly ' 
smile, so sickly that it made PeabcHly grin 'the Baltimore lad W'as so acutely , 
nervous, and this period (d wailing was trying him Imrd, tind his clothes wqtq 
soaked. 

^ Hubbard look the case cd pistols from under his arm and opened it before i 
Pane. He slid a ramrod d<»w'n each barred; c’ach pisttd w'as charged. 

I loaded cm last night in case ol'rain this morning, sird he said. Til draw' 
the charges if you like— 

‘Please do not trouble, sir.' said !mne. 

Would you please be sc^ kind as to keep off the rain while 1 prime, sir?' said 
Hubbard. 

Pane opened his cloak and held out the breast of it hori^tmtally. and 
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Hubbard held each weapon in turn under this exi}.nuais shelter, close against 
Fane’s bosom, while he filled each priming pan with fine powder from the 
small canister he produced from his pocket. 

'’Have you seen the new percussion caps lhc\ aie making in I-ondon, sir?^ 
asked bane, his polite small talk tinged with professional interest. 

‘1 00 damned new-fangled for my liking, sir,’ said Hubbard. ‘There, sir. Is 
that to your satisfaction? 'Then please take your choice, sir.’ 

With the weapons under their ch>aks to screen them from the rain they 
looked up at the sky. 

‘The light’s fair in any direction with these clouds,’ said p^ne. ‘Better 
station them with the wind abeam.’ 

‘I agree,’ said Hubbard. 

d’hey stepped out twelve paces apart and looked round at their principals 
who came up and were posted on the exact spots indicated. Peabody saw 
Davenant’s face for the first time since yesterday. It was composed, stolid, 
philosophic. Peabody knew himself to be calm and his hand was steady, so that 
his heart W'us joyful. 

‘Sir,’ said Hubbard, ‘I must ask y<Hi if it is not possible, at this last moment, 
to compt^se your differences with Captain Davenant and prevent the effusion 
of blood?’ 

‘Not a chance,’ said Peabody. 

F’ane had posed the same question H) Davenant. 

‘Never,’ said Davenani steadily. 

‘Then you w'ill please turn your backs,' said Hubbard. I le raised his voice. ‘I 
will call “one-two— three-dre!" You will remain still until the word “fire,” 
when you will turn and fire at your leisure. 

‘Captain Fane, did your principal hear what I said, or shall I repeal?’ 

‘My principal heard,’ said F’ane. 

Hubbard look the pistol from under his coat and put it into Peabody’s hand; 
the butt fell reassuringly solid through the doeskin glove, Peabody made sure 
of his grip, made sure his finger was securely against the trigger, raised the 
pistol so that his eye was along the barrel, made sure that there was no chance 
of his feel slipping. He tensed himself ready to wheel round while Hubbard’s 
footsteps died away. 

‘One!’ came I lubbard’s voice, ‘'rwo-threc-firel’ 

Peabody swung round, careful to point his right shoulder to his enemy so as 
to reduce the surface presented to the shot. Davenant’s face showed clear at the 
end of the pistol-barrel, and he began a steady squee/.c on the trigger. At that 
moment came a hang and a puff of smoke. Davenant had fired-presumably he 
had fired as he wheeled. The aim must have been poor, for Peabody did not 
even feel the wind of the bullet. Davenant was at his mercy now, and he could 
lake his own time over his shot. Not that there was any need, for Davenant’s 
face, seen clearly through the rain, was there along his pistol-barrel. As surely 
as anything in this life he could place a bullet right between his eyes and kill 
him. Davcnanl’s eyes looked back at him without a sign of faltering. 

Peabody’s first instinct was one of mercy. He did not want Davenani’s life. 
He did not want to kill anyone except to the benefit of the United States of 
America, It raced through his mind that Hunningford had told him of the 
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ininiincnl possibility ol pcaco tin* pc;Ki* ol iho \o;iis to v'nmc would not be 
helped by a meinor\ ol a eapiaiu slain in a iiueh I le just had time to point the 
pistol vertiealiy it\to the air hettae it went oli. 

'The tour seconds came prvssinji torwanh 

\\U principal has siood \oui pnncipars hied saiil I hibbarth atui Peabody 
noticed that I Inbhard's voice stnuuied stiaincd. All that caielul unconcern had 
been merely a }'^^se^ and he \Nas oil his puard mm ami showed it. die has 
deliberately missed. I lonour is compleieh satislkah and both parties will leave 
tlic ji;r<umdd 

'No second shot?' asked Maitland, ami llnbbart! ttnned upm him with an 
icy politeness ixirely c’oncealinp, his poor opinion ol a man who could display 
such ip;norance of the code ol iuuuuir. 

'^hun* tu'incipal had liis shot and it was mu returnevld he said. 'You cannot 
expect him to be accorded turiher opportunities.' 

‘That was perlecily true it luui been at the back t>l Peabody's mind when he 
missed. A duellist whose life had been spared must remain satislied with that. 

'Mr I lubbard is quite ri)thb' ^ihd lume. 'Both j^arties must leave the ground. 
Hut I must rcmiiui everyt»nc that this is a most suitable opportunity, now that 
honour is sati.slied, to tnake whatever concessions are compatible with honour 
and gentlemanly etnuluei. Mir I lubbard, wtniki you perhaps be g(Hid enough to 
approach your principal agtiin?' 

Hubbard strode over to Peabody and spoke in a low voice. 

'Ytwt eoukl accept an apology, sir,' he said. 'N'ou could do a good deal more 
than that, even, seeing that yotPve stood his lire.’ 

'What happens it* I don't?' asked Peaboily. He was vague on the poinl-hc 
W'as familiar W’ith the code of iKUtour, but had never come across the practical 
application of this particular item. 

'Nothing,' said Hubbard. 'You can never admit his existence, sir, that’s all, 
and the same with him. You never see each other when you meet. It's awkward 
when you’re in the same ship-I .saw it with (dough ami Brown in the old 
(k)tiS(i{H(ion-bu\ us things arc it'll hardly alfeet you.' 

'I sec,' said PeabtKly. It probably would not alfect him much, mi even 
though Davenant was on a familiar footing with his wife's aunt. He w'ould 
probably never again have dealings with Davenant now that the affair of the 
Susanna was settled. And then at that very moment the germ ol'an idea came 
into his mind, engendered by this thought. He might be able to wring very 
considerable advantages for the Service if’ he could keep in touch with 
Davenant. 

'P'ane and I will be speaking together,’ explained Hubbard llirihcr. 'P'ane 
might be able to make a lot of eonccssitms, seeing that the world will not know 
who made the first advance, so to speak.' 

Til accept anything in reason,’ said Peabody. 'I can leave it all to you, I 
know, Hubbard. But 1 don’t want to be put out of touch with Davenant if it can 
possibly be helped. Remember that.’ 

‘I will, sir/ said Hubbard, and turned back. Fane left Davenant a moment 
later and joined him, as the two talked together in low voices. Davenant and 
Peabody stood and fidgeted in the drenching rain-their eyes met once and 
Peabody had diflEiculty, in his present excitement over his new plan, in keeping 
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his features in their proper expression of stony indifference. Hubbard came 
back. 

'He’s ready,’ he said. Mo express through b’ane profound regret that the 
incident ever happened, 'That's not a full apv^logy, sir. It’s only a half measure, 
and if shots hadn’t been exchanged I should strongly advise against 
acceptance. Hut as things are, and remembering what you told me about 
wanting to remain in touch, I've taken it upon myself to accept.’ 

'Good,’ said Peabody. 'What do 1 do now?' 

'Merely acknowledge him, sir, bel\>re we leave the ground.’ 

All very well, thought Peabody, to say that so airily, but actually it was a 
difficult moment. Peabody lell positively awkward as he came up to Davenant. 
He made his stiff spine bend in the middle. 

'Your servant, sir,’ he said. 

Davenant bowed with an equal lack of grace. 

'Your servant, sir,’ and then constraint suddenly vanishing: 'Dammit, man. 
I’m glad I missed you.’ 

Walking home, Hubbard and Murray and Downing were in the highest 
spirits despite their wet clothes. 

'Hy God, sir,’ said Hubbard, 'this’ll look well in the newspapers at home. 
You spared his life, sir. I could see that. 1 could see how you had him along 
your pistol.’ 

‘Davenam’s a dead shot,’ said Downing. 

'Yes, sir,’ said Murray. 'M'hey say he can hit a pigeon on the wing.’ 

'I didn’t tell you that, sir, before you met him,’ said Hubbard, with a laugh. 

No damn you, thought Peabody, a little embittered at the thought, and he 
said nothing. 

'He’s lost some of his reputation now, anyway,’ said Downing. 

'I can’t think how he came to miss,’ said Murray. 

'He shot from the waist without sighting,’ said Hubbard. 'That takes 
practice.’ 

'But it looked to me,’ said Murray, 'as if he couldn’t miss.’ 

'So it did to me, by CJod,’ said Hubbard. ‘Did you hear the bullet, sir?’ 

‘No,’ said Peabody. 

It was a most unpleasant conversation in his opinion, although he could not 
have said why, seeing that the affair was over. There was Anne standing at the 
door of the house, and she ran down the path through the rain when she saw 
them. She threw herself into Peabody’s arms without shame, and he kissed her 
without shame in the presence of his subordinates. He had purged himself of 
his inward doubts, he had put this happiness of his at the disposition of 
Providence and Providence had returned it to him, so that shame had 
disappeared. There was coffee waiting for them, and the usual glass of rum 
which they all refused to touch, 

'I can drink this coffee now,’ said Murray, smacking his lips. T couldn’t 
swallow a mouthful in the ship before I came up this morning. I hadn’t the 
heart for anything.’ 

‘The captain drank his,’ said Hubbard. *I watched him. Not a sign-he might 
have been getting ready to come on deck at anchor in the Chesapeake.’ 

‘The captain’s an interesting physiological subject,’ said Downing, and 
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then, suddenly: '( rcntlcnicn, alihouj-’h tins is laily euliee, ean'i we drink his 
health?' 

"'The captain,' said I lubbard, raising, his glass. 

"'The captain!' echoed the others- Anne among them and they drank to him 
as he grinned awkwardly at the compliment. 

'The ship's waiting lor us,' he said, to change the sui’»ject. ‘I'll see you on 
board alter I've changed my chahes.' 

'The bedroom with its dome of mosquito netting laui been put to rights while 
he was gone; he got himselt’out tlry ekalies I'rom the inlaid tallboy-married life 
played the devil with systematic rotatitm of his wardrobe when he had to keep 
half his clothes on land. He laid out a fresh white neckcloth on the dressing 
table among Anne's tortoise-shell toilet things, slu)ving aside her reticule to do 
so. 'i'he thing fell with a thump on the lh>or, and he stooped to pick it up. d'wo 
things had rolled out of its open nuuith across the polished lloor, and he 
pursued them. Marbles? 

Heads? lie picked them up. 'They were unexpectedly heavy, of a dull 
metallic hue. Pistol bullets! lie stood Ku)kittgat the half-inch spheres of lead on 
his palm, lc>si in thought. 

‘Anne!' he called. ‘Anne!’ 

She came running-he heard her light step on the stairs- and as she entered 
the room she saw what he held in liis haiul ami stopped short. 'The smile that 
was on her lips remained there, rigid, in shocking contrast with the terror in 
her eyes. If it had not been for that she might have been able to disarm his 
suspicions, so ullcrly incredible had they seemed to him. 

‘‘What are these doing here?' he asked, even now more bewildered than 
stern. 

'You~you know,' she said. wShe was sick with fright at the knowledge that 
her terrible husband had caught her interfering with his precious masculine 
Ibolishncss-imperilling his precious honour. 

"I don't know,' he said. ‘Tell me.' 

‘I look them out,' she whispered, faltering. ‘Aunt Sophie and I.' 

‘But how in the name of~of anything at all — ?' 

‘I went into Mr Hubbard's room,’ she said. ‘Aunt Sophie was here. You 
were asleep, and I crept out. 1 went into Mr Hubbard's n)orn when he was 
asleep. Aunt Sophie waited by the door- 1 went in my bare feet, and I took 
thc-the pistols. Wc dug out thc-the wads with my stiletto and shook the 
bullets out,’ 

‘But the pistols were loaded-I saw Hubbard test with the ramrod.' 

‘Wc thought he would. So wc had to put in something hard which wouldn't 
hurt anybody. It was all we could do.’ 

‘But what was it you did?’ 

‘It took us a long time to think of something. In the end I got two bits of 
bread and baked them as hard as I could. I thought they’d fly to powder when 
the pistols went off and not do any damage.’ 

‘You were right/ said Peabody grimly. ‘And then?’ 

‘That’s all. Wc put the bits oJf toast into the pistols and stuck the wads in 
again on top, and I went back into Mr Hubbard’s room and put them back in 
the case. Mr Hubbard snored and I nearly dropped them.’ 
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wish you had,’ he said billerly. Her lips had lost their rigidity now and 
were trembling as he stared at her, the pistol bullets still in his hand. He 
suddenly remembered their existence and hurled them with a crash across the 
room. 

‘I was going to tell you about it,’ she said, 'not to-day. Not to-morrow. But 
sometime I was going lo tell you." 

'Much good that would d(^' he sneered. 

And then his saving common sense came to their rescue. After all, he had 
gone through the aiiair it) good faith, lie had stood Davenant’s fire and he had 
not trembled. He had spared Davenani’s life in the same good faith as 
Davenant had tried to take his. And the ilK)ughl of Davenant, the man w'ho 
could hit a pigeon on the wing, trying to bring down an American captain with 
a piece of toast, was marvelkaisly funny. A laugh rose suddenly within him 
quite irrepressibly. And what made the joke more perfect was that the new 
plan he had in mind-a plan of whose success he was quite certain-would never 
have stood any chance of* success if it had not been for the duel. Davenant 
would never have listened to his new suggestion fora moment if it were not for 
the mortification of knowing that all the world had heard that his life had been 
spared. If he had killed Davenani-and most assuredly if Davenant had killed 
him-the new plan would have had no chance. That was amusing as well. The 
laugh that w'as welling up inside him burst out to the surface beyond his 
control. He laughed and he laughed. He thought of Hubbard's grave dignity, 
of Murray’s scared apprehension, while all the time two fragments of toast lay 
hidden in the barrels of the pistols, and that made him laugh the harder. 

He turned grave again when another thought struck him. 

'What about your aunt?' he asked, '(^an she keep the secret?' 

‘Yes,’ said Anne, after a moment's serious rellection. ‘Yes. She would always 
keep a secret for me. And this time it concerns Captain Davenant. She 
wouldn’t want the world to know about this.’ 

‘I suppose not,' said Peabody, 

Mischief danced in his eyes which were so often cold and hard. Anne’s 
steady gaze met his and she could not help smiling back at him. She smiled and 
she laughed, and Peabody laughed back at her. 



Peabody’s carefully worded letter had suggested neutral ground for the 
interview with Davenant, and Davenant’s cautious reply had accepted the 
suggestion, and in the end Peabody had had to make use of ‘petticoat 
influence’ in violation of his prejudices, although by now not of his judge- 
ment. A word to Anne about his difficulty had been passed on to Aunt 
Sophie, and Aunt Sophie had responded with an invitation to Captain 
Peabody to drink a dish of tea with her at the Governor’s house-a much more 
private and comfortable place in which to talk to Davenant than any cafe in 
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In)rt dc iTuncc or any hill-side in Mariiniciiie. Women were ol’ some use even 
in men's atlairs, decided Peabody, as he walked past the well-remembered 
sentry outside the gate and Idllowed the butler into the ('ountess's drawing- 
room. 

Naturally there was some constraint perceptible at the begitming of the 
meeting. Aunt Sophie was all charm, anil she ptuired the tea with admirable 
grace, the rings on her lingers Hashing back the light which leaked in past the 
shaded windows, but Davenant was ill at ease, displaying a liriiish surliness 
vastly emphasised by a no{ unnatural antipathy tt>wards the man who had 
condescended to spare his lile. Peabo<.ly im his side was cautious and 
uncommunicative, a little afraid of showing his hand prematurely, so that all 
Aunt Sophie's conversati(aial elldrts met with a poor reception- especially as 
both her guests deiestetl tea and were too polite to say so. Ihit Petibody, noting 
the hlnglishman's ill temper, and clairvoyant ly realising the reastnis for it, was 
glad. It might be easier to induce him tt^ agree to making a step which could 
only be thought of as rash* to g(uui the bull, so \o speak, into making a charge 
which WHRild lay him open to a sword-thrust. 

Aunt Sophie replaced her cup in her saucer. 

'Tea, Oapiain Peabody? 'lea, Sir 1 luhert? Nt>? 'Then if you will forgive me, I 
will leave you alone for a few minutes. 'I'here are some d<anestie trifles I must 
attend to.' 

Davenant hurried across the room to open the door for her, and she sailed 
out with all her stately grace, turning before she left theiti with a few final 
words. 

'I shall see personally that no one listens at this dot)r,' she said. ''Phere is a 
sentry at the garden door who speaks no luiglish.' 

'Thank you, ma'am,' said Davenant, bowing Iter out and shutting the door 
before turning back to Peabody. 'A line w'oman that . You have married into an 
admirable family, Peabody.' 

'I thought so myself,' said Peabt)dy, sitting down with all the coolness he 
could display. 'Bui it is most kind of you to say so, sir.' 

Davenant sat himself opposite him. He, too, was doing his best to display 
cool indiflerenee, crossing his right ankle over his left knee, and leaning back 
relaxed in his chair. Hut beneath his lowered lids he w’us watching Peabody 
closely, and ho was drumming with his lingers on the arm of the chair. 

'Well, what is it, sir?' he said at length. 

‘A challenge, sir' said Peabody. 'Another one,' 

I'hosc last two words were the darts to inluriate the bull, as he could 
remember seeing them employed in the bulllighi at Algeciras. Davenant 
flushed a little, but he kept his reply down to one word. 

'Yes?' he said. 

T'm tired of watching you across the bay,' said Peabody, 'and I guess you're 
tired of watching me.' 

T’m tired of all this tomfoolery,' said Davenant. 

T’m not surprised,' agreed Peabody. 'The whole island, of course, is amused 
at you.’ 

‘At me?’ said Davenant, on a rising note. 

‘Yes,’ said Peabody. ‘Of course, they do not understand the whole 
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circumstances (^i'the case. They can tmly see that you have twice my force and 
arc having to wail here just because I do/ 

'They think that, dc^ they?' 

i'm afraid so, sir. You and I kntnv i/s not true, but you can hardly blame 
them for judging by appearances, d'he mob thinks much the same all the world 
over.’ 

'Damn the mob,’ said Davenani. I^ul anotlier shaft had gone hcmie. He was 
thinking of the British mob, of the Bnglish newspapers, and the rash 
conclusions they might draw regarding his conduct, 'dome out and light me, 
Peabody.’ 

'I want to,’ said Peabody, with an edge to his voice. 'I said I had a challenge 
for you. C^ome out in the (kilypso and light me ship to ship.’ 

'I’d like to, by dod,’ said Davenani, and then, trying lokeep his head: 'What 
about these damned neutrality laws?’ 

'We’ll have to obey the twenty-four hour rule,’ said Peabody. 'But if 1 go out 
first I’ll give you my parole to wail for the (kilypso outside territorial waters. 
I’d be glad to let the (kilypso go out first on the same underslanding-it does 
not matter either way.’ 

'You mean me to leave Racer and BiflUlo^ out of the action?’ 

As a sailor Davenani was trying it) remain clear headed even while as a man 
his fierce instincts were overmastering him. 

'Yes.’ 

'd’hirty-eight guns to thirty-six, and a hundred and fifty tons advantage to 
you.’ 

'I know that, sir. But it's the nearest match we can arrange. You can draw 
extra hands from your other two ships which will help redress the balance. As 
many as you care to have.’ 

'So I can.’ 

'I’ll be glad to do it. My oliicers have been discontented ever since our last 
meeting because they were sure I ought to have closed and captured the 
Calypso.' 

'Closed and~by God, sir, what do you mean by that? I still had every gun in 
service. If you had closed instead of cutting my rigging to pieces-by God, sir, 
you’d have learned a lesson you sadly need.’ 

The bull had charged. 

T’ll close with you this time, I promise you, sir,’ said Peabody. 'I won’t have 
a convoy to destroy as I had before.' 

The mention of the convoy brought Davenani out of his chair. Its 
destruction must have called down upon his head an official reprimand whose 
memory still galled him. He gobbled at Peabody, his cheeks flushed, as 
Peabody effected his last prod. 

‘Let’s hope conditions will be fair,’ said Peabody. 'When wc took the 
Guerriere and rh.(^Java and the Peacock wc heard afterwards that the wind or 
the sea favoured the British. We must see that neither of us has that kind of 
excuse to offer this time.’ 

‘You’re insolent, sir!’ raved Davenant. 'Meet me how and when you like, if 
you dare!’ 

‘I have already said I would,’ said Peabody. 'We have only the details to 
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settle. Which of us will go out first, (Uilypso or Dclaicarcf' 

‘Have it your own w'uy.’ 

‘As you will, sir.'' 

‘Til take (Calypso out at noon to-morrow, then you can leave next day, and 
ril be waiting for you ten miles west id’ 1 >ianiond Riick." 

‘I think that will suit admirably, sir,' said IVabi>iiy, rising to his feet. 

He was hard put to it ti) maintain his expressitm td’eool indifference and to 
conceal his olatiim, and he did md want to run even the slight risk of 
Davenant's reconsidering his decision. 

‘Ten miles west of Diainond Ri)ck the <iav after to-inornnv,' ho said. ‘Until 
then, sir, I must hotv that you enjoy the best of health. VC^uild you he kind 
enough to convey to the ( Itumtess my thanks for her hospitality and kindness?’ 

‘I will, sir,' said Davenant, with his stiff how. 

Outside, in the muggy heat of ^‘orl de h'ranee on liis way to the quay, 
Peabody walked as if on air. 'I’lu' plan had succeeded. I le had got the best of the 
bargain. I lis presence in Inna dc b’rance itad retained iwiee the force to watch 
him-but when luigland had a navy a huiuireii times as stnmg as the American 
what did that count? An American ship loose at sea, tree to ravage and destroy, 
forcing the British to impose all the hampering restiictions (d convoy on their 
trade, was worth a luindred American frigates in harbour. 

He knew he could def’eat the if the latter w’ere unsupported by the 

Racer and HuHdo^i. It would be a Itard fight, bui he would win it, and there 
would be enough left of the Ih’hvtvaro to patch up and conduct on a fresh 
voyage of desiructioiv a weakenetl crew IVabotlv rtnule himself contemplate 
calmly a total of a lumdred and fifty casualties aiul patched sails and jury 
rigging, hut she would still he strong enough and fast enough to play Old 
Harry with merchant ships. Aiul the Rmrr ninl Hulhio^i hatl depleted crews 
already, if he knew anything alxuit King's ships; Davenant w'ould deplete 
them still further to give (Uilypao a full complement lt)r wduii he must know 
would be the light of his life, i'hcy w^ntld not Ih* in a position to hamper his 
activity very much-they would he an easy prey for him if they dared to cross 
his path after he had finished with the Calypso, 

Delegates were discussing terms of peace in liurope. What the basis of peace 
might be he had no idea, but of one thing he was sure, and that was that it 
would do his country no harm during the discussions if' it were known that an 
American frigate was at large again in the West Indies. Perhaps in the United 
States they were tired of the war, disheartened, despondent. The loss of the 
Essex and of the Prcsidcfif would not have helpcti to cheer them up cither; the 
news of the capture of the (hflypso would act as a tonic to them-if the peace 
negotiations broke down and further sacrifices were required of them this 
victory would give them the necessary tonic. 'Phe Wlute I louse- or what was 
left of it, if Hunningford's account of' the raid on Washington were 
correct-would be all the better for the stimulus of a little victory, too. Mr 
Madison might be an admirable Prc,sidcnt-as to that Peabody knew little and 
cared Icss-but as a war minister he had been a woeful failure. 

By the time Peabody reached the quay his step was light and he was 
breathing the muggy air of P'ort dc PVance as if it were the keen winter air of 
Connecticut. Out in the bay the pelicans flapped in their rigid formations; 
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egrets and herons, white in the bright sun, haunted the waters of the edge of 
the bay, and overhead flew the manifold gulls with their haunting cries. Soon 
he would be as free as they. It crossed his mind that in the history books of the 
future he would be noted as the man who captured the Calypso, but the 
thought only crossed his mind and did not linger in it. He simply did not care 
whether the history books mentioned his name or not, as long as what he had 
done met with his own grudging approval. He knew himself to have done a 
good day’s work for his country, and hc^was pleased. 

It only remained-Peabody was being rowed across the bay in his gig by this 
time-to put the Delaware into as perfect shape as possible for the forthcoming 
struggle. He would have an hour’s exercise at the guns this afternoon, before 
nightfall. I'o-morrow morning Hubbard could put the crew through sail drill 
while he and Murray went through the watch bill to make certain that every 
man was posted where he could do most good-those forward carronades, 
starboard side, w'ould not be under good supervision if Corling became a 
casualty and they had the poorest gun captains-and in the afternoon there 
would be a chance for a final polish on the gun drill. 

He would come out of the bay with all top hamper sent down, every stick of 
it, and fight the Calypso under topsails alone. A fallen mast then would do least 
damage, with the courses furled and wetted as a precaution against fire. He 
would not need speed, because Davenant would try to close with him as 
rapidly as possible, and under topsails he could still outmanoeuvre him until 
the ships came broadside to broadside. I'hen they would fight it out at pistol 
shot. It would be better not to board, for Calypso would be full of men and his 
gunners were the more cliicient. Pistol-shot distance, with grape from the 
carronades and round shot from the long guns. By closing his eyes Peabody 
could call up the whole scene before him, the deafening roar of the guns and 
the choking fog of smoke, the splintering of woodwork and the cheers and the 
screams. Calypso would have to be beaten into a wreck, half her crew dead and 
the other half dropping with exhaustion, before Davenant would surrender. 
Davenant would probably be dead, loo. And he himsell? He might be dead. 
I'hcrc was at least an even chance of it. But he knew that what he had done was 
the best he could do for his country. 

As Peabody came on deck he blinked, blindly, as though he had just 
emerged from his dark cabin instead of having been for the last half hour in the 
blinding light of the sun. In a clairvoyant moment he had been seeing the deck 
littered with wreckage and corpses, guns dismtmnted and bulwarks smashed. 
So vivid had the vision been that he was taken a little aback by the sight of the 
gleaming white decks and the orderly crew and the guns all snugly secured. It 
was a couple of seconds before he recovered and began, coldly, to give those 
orders to Hubbard which were tt) make his vision into a reality. 
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Eight bells in the Ibrcnoon watch, and the hands just dismissed Ibr dinner. 

‘'Calypso'^ making sail, sir,’ reported Kidd, 

‘I'liank you,’ said Eeabody. 

Since yesterday the British frigate had been under the closest observation. 
'I'hcy had watched her top hamper being sent down; they had counted every 
man who had been rowed across to her from the Racer and liulldof>. 'I'wenty 
marines, conspicuous in their red coats, had been sent by the Racer, every 
marine she had, probably. 'I’hai meant possibly that Davenant had it in his 
mind to board, but the seamen who had also been ferried over were probably 
quarter gunners and gun captains who might improve Calypso's gunnery. 
Peabody’s guess was that Calypso had now at least a full complement, a most 
unusual thing for a British ship of war. I le himself had suggested to Davenant 
this supplementing of Calypso's crew, but his conscience was clear, for 
Davenant would have thought of it himself belbre the time came for sailing. 

Calypso was getting under way in the fashion to be expected of a King’s ship, 
the anchor hove short, every sail set exactly simultaneously, anchor up, and the 
ship on the move instantly. She made a brave sight, even with her topgallants 
sent down, as she beat against the sea breeze over the enamelled green water of 
the bay. Her first tack was bringing her over towards the Dclareare, whose crew 
was lining the hammock nettings to watch her. 'I’herc was a little murmur 
forward, swelling instantly into a deep-chested roar. 'The crew of the Delaware 
was cheering their opponent as she passed, cheering wildly. P’rom the deck of 
the Calypso came one single stern cheer in reply; Davenant was visible on his 
quarterdeck, conspicuous with his red ribbon and his epaulettes, and he raised 
his cocked hat in acknowledgement of the compliment. 'I'hen the noise from 
the Calypso ceased abruptly as discipline took hold again and the crew stood by 
for their ship to go about. 

Peabody found himself swallowing, and the iron depths of him were even a 
trifle shaken, for he was luring tho.se brave men over there to their deaths, and 
to-morrow the brave men here under his command would be dying at his 
word. His thin, mobile lips were even thinner during the brief space that he 
allowed himself to think about it. 'I'here was no written word between himself 
and Davenant either, no public parole. He realised with a start that it had not 
occurred to him to doubt the other’s good faith for a single moment, nor had it 
occurred to Davenant to doubt his. A single sentence had sufliced to settle the 
details of the combat, and to come to an agreement far more binding than any 
treaty between statesmen. He bore no rancour against Davenant, and he 
knew-allowanccs being made for Davenant’s fiery temper-that Davenant 
bore none against him. He remembered something of the ‘treason’ which 
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Hunningford had talked at their last interview, and he felt a twinge of regret 
that fine men and fine ships should be doomed to destruction on the morrow. 
In a sudden panic he shook the thoughts from him, consumed with misgivings 
as to whither they were leading him. 

''Well, Mr Styles?’ he said to the purser more sternly then usual. 

Mr Styles produced his lists to prove that the Delaware's stores were 
complete in every detail, that every water butt was full, that every brine cask 
was charged with meat -bought with the Princess Augusta's gold from 
Martinique butchers at prices which made Mr Styles groan-and every bread 
bag full of biscuit. Wood for fuel, rum, tobacco, clothing; the Delaware was as 
fully supplied as the day she left Brooklyn. After the Calypso should be dealt 
with she would be free to continue her operations for months without being 
dependent on the shore for anything. 

The Calypso was rounding Cape Solomon now, hull down at the mouth of 
the bay as she headed for her rendezvous ten miles west of the Diamond Rock. 
Peabody took one last look at her before he went down to the maindeck. 
Wooden slats had been nailed to the planking there beside the guns, to serve as 
pointers for concentrated broadsides, at such angles as to ensure that if the 
guns were laid along them their fire would all be aimed at a point fifty yards on 
the beam. He called for his big protractor and went along carefully checking 
the angles. Broke in the Shannon had made use of the method when he fought 
the Chesapeake^ as Peabody had read in a copy of the Jamaica Gazette he had 
picked up in P’ort de France; the same method might be invaluable if there 
were not enough wind to blow away the smoke and he laid the Delaware 
athwarlships to the Calypso, There was no harm in learning from the enemy. 

He was busy enough, and therefore one might almost say happy enough, 
until nightfall, by which time he had tired out his crew. He wanted them to 
sleep soundly that night, ready for the next day, and they perhaps would not do 
so in their present state of excitement without a good deal of exercise first. So 
he kept them hauling at the gun tackles in the sweltering heat, and he devised 
imaginary emergencies for them to deal with, until it was too dark to see. Then 
he dismissed them to rest. He looked out once more over the dark water, 
wondering what was happening aboard the Calypso,^ hove-lo under shortened 
canvas out there at her rendezvous in the Caribbean, before he nerved himself 
to call for his gig. 

He did not want to go ashore; he did not want to sec Anne again. He doubted 
so much his ability to bear what he foresaw would be an agonising strain. The 
premonition of approaching death was strong upon him. This love of his, these 
few days of happiness, had been a tiny interlude of joy during his joyless life. 
Perhaps no bitterness, no disappointment, no privation, could ever be too 
much for his iron temperament, but he was afraid of happiness. He was afraid 
of himself, afraid lest he might weaken, lest this last glimpse of the happiness 
he was losing should break him down and betray him into some demonstration 
of weakness which would be sinful if anything was, which he would be 
ashamed of when he remembered it broadside to broadside with the Calypso, 
and which Anne would remember of him when-if ever-she thought of him in 
after years. 

But he had to go through with it. That was all. It was something that he had 
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to do, and so thoiv was no use lu ^riniaeni)/. as he swallowed his niedieinc. 

‘( h)od night, sir,' said i lubhard, hat m hand. 

‘(h)od night, Air Ihibharth' said Pealauie as he went over tite side in the 
darkness. 

'I 'here was the little earriage, w hieii hail been uaitintt at the quay ever since 
sunset, and there was Anne, faint h illuniined in the iigju of the lantern which 
the coachman held. She held tip her nauilh to be kissi‘d,and hekissetl her, and 
he knew’ then, at the touch ot her hps, that all his fears reg, aiding his weakness 
were ntmsensical. It was a naanent of fresh recognition, like the time when he 
had seen her again at the Marquis’s house he had loigotien what she was like 
until he saw’ her again. Anne could never be a <’ause of weakness; she could 
never be a drain on any man's sirengjlt. Rather was she a fbrtidant, 
strengthening him ainl revivifyinyt him. IViilnuly remembered the PHi^run's 
and how ( Ihristian's burden dn^pped from Imn when he reached the 
Oross. His ow’U burden dropped fnun him as he felt Anne's slim shoulders 
under his hands and her lips ag.ainsi his, and there was nothing, impious about 
the comparison, not even to his morbid cimscience. 

Later that niglii he tried i(» (ell her about it. lie even mentioned Christian 
and the ( h'oss a little sluimelacedly, for he was quite unliterary and high-flown 
similes did not come easily to him, tiiui he felt her lie MuUlenly still in his arms. 
It w'as a second or si» before she replied, in that I .ondon accent with its h’rcnch 
quality that he loved so dearly, aiul she stroked his cheek as she spoke. 

"near,' she said, Marling. When I'm an oUi woman I'll remember what 
you've just said and I'll still be proud of it. Hut you've got it all w’rong, dear. It 
isn't rue. It'sgvvr. 'To you I'm wlaii you think I am, of eourse oh, luwv can 1 
explain it? You're so good yoursell, you're .so honest and you think tu) evil. It’s 
because you're like w’hat you are that yt)U tliink t>iher jwoplc are the same. And 
my dear, it's because you think that that we try to Ik*. Oh, what a muddle I'm 
saying, and yet to me it’s its clear as clear. Sweetheart darling ' 

'The night was passing and the dawn was a[q>roaelung; the maid's knock on 
the door aw'okc them as they slept still in cacli other's arms. When Peabody 
was dressed the carriage was waiting to lake him dtwvn to the quay, and 
Peabody stood to bid his wMc good-bye. d'heir eyes met as he stretched out his 
hands and she put hers into them. 

'(h)od-byc, dear,' he said. 

"Good-bye, dear,' she answered, looking at him with level gaze, unflinching. 
"You'll come hack to me soon?' 

"As soon as ever I can,' he said; the premonition of'dejuh had not left him. 

He bent his head to kiss her hands, and he fell their imptissitmed clasp as he 
did so, but her eyes were still dry W’hen he looked up again, and her voice was 
steady. It was not until he had gone that she W'cpt, bitterly, heartbroken, alone 
in her room. 

On board the Delaware the early morning routine was under way, just as 
ever. Rank by rank, their trousers rolled above the knee, the hands were 
washing the deck, polishing metal work, scrubbing canvas. 

"Good morning, Mr Iduhbard.' 

"Good morning, sir.' 

‘It looks as if we're going to have a line day.' 
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‘The glass rose during the night, sir.’ 

The tropical sun was already glaring down at them over the hills, and one or 
two belated fishing boats were still returning to the bay with the night’s catch. 
The little revenue cutter was standing out from the quay and hove-to close 
under the Delaware"^ quarter. Dupont was on board, in full uniform, and he 
hailed the American ship. 

‘You will be allowed to sail at fifteen minutes past noon,’ he shouted, 
bringing out his watch from his fob. ‘I keep the time, and it is now six-thirty.’ 

Peabody looked at his own watch. He had forgotten to wind it the night 
before, and even on his wedding night he had remembered it. But he managed 
to keep his expression nonchalant as he synchronised his watch with Dupont’s, 
and he called no attention to his actions when he next slipped the key over the 
winding post and gave it a few casual turns. 

‘Very good, Captain,’ he hailed back. 

‘Isn’t it sickening the way these Frogs can order us about, sir?’ said 
Hubbard, 

‘It’s for the last time,’ said Peabody. ‘Mr Hubbard, I’ve left duplicate orders 
for you should 1 be killed this afternoon.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Hubbard, steadily. He did not cheapen himself with any 
conventional ‘I hope not.’ He was like Anne in that respect. 

‘One set is in my desk,’ went on Peabody. ‘The other is in a sealed envelope 
which the gunner has in the magazine in case our upper works are wrecked. 
However hard hit the ship may be, you are to repair her at sea.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘The British have some sort of expedition fitting out at Jamaica,’ went on 
Peabody. ‘It may have sailed by now, but you are to track it down. My own 
guess is that they’ll send it against New Orleans.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Hang on to it and do it all the damage you can. If you catch it at sea you may 
be able to snap up a transport or two-a couple of thousand redcoats for 
prisoners wouldn’t do us any harm.’ 

‘1 guess not, sir.’ 

‘Rut remember this, Mr Hubbard. You are not to fight any British ship of 
war if you can help it.’ 

‘I understand, sir.’ 

‘I hope you do.’ 

‘I’m fighting Calypso this afternoon because it’s the only way to get out of 
this damned harbour.’ 

‘And you’ve been damned clever to arrange it, sir.’ 

‘That will be all, Mr Hubbard. See that the men get their dinners at six 
bells.’ 

‘Aye aye, sir.’ 

Peabody was aware that to an outsider the worst of having made all his 
preparations in plenty of time would be that now there was nothing to do 
except wait-Peabody remembered how careful Hubbard had been, the 
morning before the duel, that there should be no waiting on either side. And 
yet this morning waiting was a pleasure; it gave him time to enjoy his present 
tranquillity of mind and soul. He felt at his best; he could look up at the green 
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slopes of Martinique and across the blue waters of the C'.aribhean and take 
pleasure in them. "I’here was something purifying in his certainty that he was 
to die that afternoon. Fie had done everything he could, and he had left nothing 
undone, nor, looking back over the voyage, had he dt>ne anything he ought not 
to have done. America would register him among her henK‘s. And he would 
live in Anne’s memory, which was the immortality he desired. He felt no 
shame in remembering her sweetness and the dear delights he had shared with 
her. I'hat was strange, that he should feel this purity, as of a mediaeval knight 
watching over his arms, having known her ardent passion. It was the crowning 
of his present happiness. 

An hour before noon the pipes of the btuitswain’s mates begat) U) twitter as 
the men were called to their dinners. 'The sea bree/e had begun to blow, and 
would reach appreciable strength w'hen the time came to sail, Peabody 
decided. Fie looked iq) at the pennant at the masthead; il the wind did not 
shift they would be able to weather ('.ape Solomon in a single board. C.lose- 
hauled, they would very nearly make the rende/.vi>us- it would depend on how 
soon they would pick up the trade wind out in the (Caribbean. He looked out 
again over his projected course and started with surprise. 'There was a ship 
under full sail just coming int(i sight round ( )ape Solomon. She had every sail 
sot, studdingsails as far as the njyals on both sides, and was heading for the bay 
with the wind well abaft the beam at a speed so great that even at that distance 
he could see the while water under her bows. She was the or so his 

eyes told him. His brain refused to believe any such thing. 'There was no 
possible reason for her to be returning. 

'(Ju/ypso coming into the bay, sir!’ yelled the liH^kout, but there was that in 
his voice which told that the lookout did not believe his eyes either. 

Atwell across the deck hud his telescope to his eye. 

'Well, I’ll be (Fod-damned,’ he said, turning to his captain, and then hastily 
added~\Sir.’ 

'The officers were hurrying up from below, cluttering the quarterdeck and 
staring at the beautiful vision as the sea breeze brought her in fast. 

'Davenant must have remembered something,’ said Hubbard, and one or 
two of those who heard him laughed. 

'Sprung a leak, perhaps?’ suggested Atwell, seriously, 'On lire down below? 
Yellow Jack among the crew?’ 

All the suggestions were plausible, and the laughter stilled as every eye 
strained to sec if there was anything tt) be seen which might confirm one of 
them. She was well into the bay now, and her studdingsails came in altogether. 

'"I'hcy’ve an anchor ready to let go, sir,’ said Hubbard, without taking the 
glass from his eye. 

'Heave our anchor short, Mr Hubbard,’ said Peabody. 

It might be a nice legal point, as to whether the return of the Calypso 
nullified the application of the twenty-four hour rule. It still wanted twenty- 
five minutes before noon, but he wished to be ready to dash out ol' the harbour 
the moment the Calypso anchored, before Racer or Bulldo^^ could take a hand 
in the game. To escape into the Caribbean without a battle was better than any 
hard-won victory. He was prepared to go and leave the diplomats to argue the 
case subsequently. I'hc loud clanking of the capstan served as a monotonous 
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accompaniment to the excited comments on the quarterdeck. 

'Turn up all hands, Mr Hubbard, if you please. I want all sail ready to set.’ 

Calypso was heading straight for the Delaware-^, at no more than a cable’s 
length’s distance she rounded to. Every sail w'as taken in simultaneously, and 
the roar of the cable through the hawsehole was plainly audible from the 
Delaware, 

'Nothing wrong with the way she’s handled,’ commented Hubbard, 
grudgingly. The sudden bang of a gun made them all start, and then they all 
felt a trifle sheepish at the realization that Calypso was only tiring ofl' her salute 
to the forts. 

'Anchor’s aweigh, sir!’ came the yell from forward. 

'Set sail, Mr Hubbard.’ 

Courses and topsails were spread on the instant, as the headsails brought her 
round. 

"Calypso^ launched a boat, sir,’ said Kidd. 

So she had; a gig had dropped from her quarter and was pulling madly 
across to intercept the Dclazvare as she gathered way. 

'Keep her close-hauled on this tack, if you please, Mr Hubbard,’ said 
Peabody. He could think of no message whatever which would keep him in 
Port de P' ranee if once he had the chance to escape. 

The gig’s crew were bending frantically to their oars, making the little craft 
fly over the surlace. Peabody could see the officer in the stern gesticulating 
wildly as he urged the men to greater elibrts. Then as they came close the men 
lay on their oars and the officer jumped to his feet in the stern sheets, his hands 
as a speaking-trumpet to his mouth; it was the same supercilious midshipman 
who had once: before brought a letter from the Ckilypso. 

'Message from (’aptain Davenant,’ yelled the midshipman as the gig was at 
the level tfl'the DctawaiTi^ mainmast. Peabody paid no attention. If he had the 
chance of getting to sea he was going to take it. 

'Message lor (’.aptain Peabody,’ yelled the midshipman as the mizzen mast 
went by. 

I’he gig bobbed suddenly as the wave thrown off by the Dclazoarc\ bows 
reached her, but the midshipman retained his balance with the practice of 
years. He put his hands to his mouth in one last desperate yell as the gig passed 
under the Dela%eare\ quarter. 

'It’s peace!’ he yelled. 'Peace!’ 

'Bring her to the wind, Mr Hubbard,’ said Peabody. After all, that was the 
one message which would keep him in harbour; and he had not thought about 
it before. 

The gig overtook the Delaware as she lay hove to. 

'Captain Peabody?’ hailed the midshipman. 

'I am Chaplain Peabody.’ 

'Sir I lubert’s respects, sir, and would it be convenient for him to visit your 
ship?’ 

'My respects to Sir Hubert, and it will be convenient whenever he wishes.’ 

The gig turned about and rowed back, while Peabody gave his orders. 

'Anchor the ship again, Mr Hubbard, if you please. Be ready to compliment 
Captain Davenant when he comes on board.’ 
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Peabody dashed below, where the gun deck was cleared of all bulkheads and 
obstructions ready for action, 'rhere was only an exiguous canvas curtain hung 
to preserve for the ship's captain a shred of privacy up to the moment of action 
commencing. 

'Washington! My best coat! While breeches. vSilk stockings. Hurry, d'you 
hear me?’ 

'Lord ha' mercy, sir. What are you wanting those for?' 

‘Jump to it, damn you, and shut your mouth.' 

Washington could not obey the last order, cxnild not have done so to save his 
life, but he muffled his remarks in the sea chest into which he had to bend his 
head as he sought for the clothes, in the highly inctmvenient corner of the cabin 
where the chest had been thrust while clearing lor action. Peabody had thrown 
off coat and trousers and was standing in his shirt before Washington had 
found the other clothes; as Washington got to his I'eet the jarring rumble of the 
cable shook the ship. 

'Lordy!' said Washington, and shut his mouth with a snap as Peabody 
turned a terrible eye on him. I le could only roll his eyes when the tramp of the 
marines' heavy shoes sounded on the deck overhead as they poured up to the 
entry port. 

'Tell the captain of the afterguard to set my cabin to rights directly,' said 
Peabody, buckling on his sword. As he set his fool on the companion he heard 
Hubbard's warning yell, and he reached the deck just as t lie boatswain’s mates’ 
pipes pealed and the marines presented arms. 

‘Ah, Peabody,' said Davenant, coming toward him with outstretched hand. 
He was smiling in kindly lashion, the wrinkles showing rouiui his eyes. 

‘I am glad to see you, sir,' said Peabody, a little siillly. 

Davenant was struggling with the overwhelming curiosity which consumes 
a captain of a ship of war wdien by some chance he linds himself on the deck of a 
rival ship. Pven at that moment it was harti to keep his eyes Irom straying. 

'Here,' he said, opening the paper which he held in his lelf hand and passing 
it over to Peabody. ‘'The damned despatch boat from Port of vSpain sighted me 
this morning and gave me this. It's conclusive as I'ar as I’m concerned.' 

Peabody read the despatch; the seal was ollicial enough and it W’as addressed 
from the Admiralty at Whitehall — 

i am directed by my Lords (Commissioners ol the Ailmiraliy to inform all 
captains of Ilis Hritannic Majesty's Shii>s that in et)nsequenee of peace having 
been eoncluded at Oheni between His Majesty and the I huleti Slates of America 
ht^stiliiies will cease forthwith and to rectuest and retiuire ail such captains to 
refrain from any hostile action whulst)ever immediately upi>n receipt of this order. 

1{. Nepean, Secretary to tltc Hoard.' 

‘1 suppose it needn’t bind yt>iu’ said Davenant. 'Vou ctin wail until you 
receive your orders Irom Washington.' 

‘It binds me too, of course,' said Peabt>dy. If he went out to sea in the face of 
that evidence and began a career ol* destruction he would be in bad odour, to 
say the least of it, with the vSccrciary of the Navy. 

'It's a damned shame,' said Davenant. 'No, damn it, I can't say that. I don't 
know whether to be pleased or sorry, damn it. We'd have had as neat a single 
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ship action as there's been these twenty years.’ 

Peabody was not ready with a reply. He was looking forward into a new 
future, one which he had never allowed himself to think about until now. A 
future of a world at peace, a world of thriving commerce. His own life would be 
dull and without incident, and anyone who did not know him would say that 
the most interesting chapter of his career had finished. But Peabody-such was 
the nature of the man-thought that the most interesting chapter had now 
begun. He took control of his thoughts just as they were drifting towards Anne 
and brought them back to less romantic matters. There were three dozen 
scrawny Martinique hens in coops on the spardeck, and, boiled, a couple of 
them would be just edible. 

‘Can I have the pleasure of your company to dinner, sir?’ he said. 

‘That’s very kind of you,’ said Davenant, looking at him keenly. ‘But I 
suspect that you would rather go and tell this good news to that pretty wife of 
yours.’ 

Peabody hesitated, lorn between love of truth and ordinary politeness. 

‘Don’t mind my feelings, sir,’ went on Davenant, and he laughed 
apologetically. ‘To tell the truth, I have business of the same sort on shore 
myself. I suppose there’s no harm in my telling you that I have the 
prospecl-lhe imminent prospect, m)w-of marrying into the same family as 
you have done. We shall be relations in law, Peabody.’ 

Davenant looked oddly sheepish as he said this. 

‘I wish you joy, sir,’ said Peabody, restraining a smile. ‘Long life and 
happiness to you and to the future Lady Davenant.’ 

‘Bui let’s count this invitation as only postponed,’ said Davenant. ‘We’ll 
celebrate the peace together.’ 

‘Yes, uncle,’ said Peabody. 
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Although she herself was ill enough to justify being in bed had she been a 
person weak-minded enough to give up, Rose Sayer could see that her brother, 
the Reverend Samuel Sayer, was far more ill. He was very, very weak indeed, 
and when he knelt to ofler up the evening prayer the movement was more like 
an involuntary collapse than a purposed gesture, and the hands which he raised 
trembled violently. Rose could see, in the moment before she devoutly closed 
her eyes, how thin and transparent those hands were, and how the bones of the 
wrists could be seen with almost the definition of a skeleton’s. 

'I’he damp heat of the African forest seemed to be intensified with the 
coming of the night, which closed in upon them while they prayed. The hands 
which Rose clasped together were wet as though dipped in water, and she 
could feel the streams of sweat running down beneath her clothes as she knelt, 
and forming two little pools at the backs of her bent knees. It was this sensation 
which helped most to reconcile Rose’s conscience to the absence, in this her 
approaching middle age, of her corset-a garment without which, so she had 
always been taught, no woman of the age of fourteen and upwards ever 
appeared in public. A corset, in fact, was quite an impossibility in Central 
Africa, although Rose had resolutely put aside, as promptings of the evil one, 
all the thoughts she had occasionally found forming in her mind of wearing no 
underclothing at all beneath her white drill frock. 

Under the stress of this wet heat that notion even returned at this solemn 
moment of prayer, but Rose spurned it away and bent her mind once more 
with anguished intensity to the prayer which Samuel was offering in his feeble 
voice and with his halting utterance. Samuel prayed for heavenly guidance in 
the ordering of their lives, and for the forgiveness of their sins. Then as he 
began to utter his customary petition for the blessing of God upon the mission, 
his voice faltered more and more. 'I’lie mission, to which they had given their 
lives, could hardly be said to exist, now that von Hanncken and his troops had 
descended upt)n the place and had swept off the entire village, converts and 
heathen alike, tt> be soldiers or bearers in the Army of German Central Africa, 
which he was assembling. Livestock and poultry, pots and pans and foodstuffs, 
all had been taken, even the portable chapel, leaving only the mission 
bungalow standing on the edge of the deserted clearing. So the weakness 
vanished from Samuel’s voice as he went on to pray that the awful calamity of 
war which had descended upon the world would soon pass away, that the 
slaughter and destruction would cease, and that when they had regained their 
sanity men would turn from war to universal peace. And with the utterance of 
the last of his petition Samuel’s voice grew stronger yet, as he prayed that the 
Almighty would bless the arms of England and carry her safely through this 
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ihc severest oi'all her trials, and would eiown her eliorts with victory over the 
godless militarists who had hnnight about this disaster. Hiere was a ring of 
tighiing sp'jirit in Samuefs voice as he saul this, atui an OKI 'IVst, ament flavour 
in his speech, as another Samuel hail once pra\ed lor victory over the 
Amalekites. 

'Amenl Amen! Amen!’ sobbed Rose with her heaii bnued over her clasped 
hands. 

d'hey knelt in silence lor a lew seconds uhen the piayer was linished, and 
then they rose to their feet. 'There was :aill pist hpjit enoupji ti>r Rose to see 
SamueTs whiie-elad ligure and his wliite lace as lie sUmhI there sw’aying. She 
made no miA’c to light the lamp. Now that < ieiman ( ‘.entral Alrica was in arms 
against lingland no one could tell when ne.\t thes W(»uld be able to obtain oil, 
or matches. 'They were cut oil Irotn all idnunumcation with the world save 
thn^igh hostile territory. 

i think, sister,' said Samuel, laintlv, ‘that I '.hall retnenow.' 

Rose did not help him to undress the\ weie bmihet and sistei and strictly 
brought up and it woukl have been impossible to hei unlest. he had been quite 
incapable ol'lielping himsell but she crept in in the dark alter lie was in bed to 
see that his mo.squito curtains weie ptopeih i losed routul him. 

‘( iood niglil, sister,' said Samuel, liven in that swelteung. heat his teeth w'cre 
chattering. 

She herscll went hack to her ow n room aial la\ on hei Mi mg. bed in a torment 
of heat, although she W’ore <mly her ihm nigjmlre?/.. ( >utsidi- she could hear the 
noise of the African night, the Imwling. ol the moiikevs, liie shriek of some 
beast ol prey anti the bellow* ol croiodiles down In the river, with, as an 
accompaniment to it all so lamiliar that she did not maice it ihe eoniinuous 
high-pitched whine ol the cloud ol mosquitoes cMitside hei curtains. 

It may have been mitinight before she fell asleep, moving uneasily in the 
lieat, but it wars almost dawn when she awoke. Samuel must have been calling 
to her. Hurelootcd, she hurt ied out ol her bedroom and ut ioss the living-room 
intt> SamueTs room. Hut il Samuel had been sullicieni ly conscious to call to her 
he w'us not so now. Most ol wiiut he was sa\ing, seemed unintelligible, bora 
moment it appeareti as if he w'as explaining the hnhire ol his lile to the tribunal 
before which he was st> soon to appear. 

‘ 1 he poor Mission^ he stiid, and ‘It w*as the < iermans, the ( JermansT 

He died very soon alter that, while Rose wept at liis I'tedside. When her 
paroxysm ol grid passed aw^ay she slow ly got to her leet. 'The morning sun was 
pouring down upon the forest and lighting the deseited clearing, and she was 
all alone. 

1 he leur which lolliwed her grid diti not last long. Rose Saver had not lived 
to the age td thirty-three, had not spent ten years in the (kail ml African forest, 
without acquiring a capable sell -reliance to add to the simple faith of her 
rdigion. It was not long before a wiki rescnimem against ( rcmiany and the 
(iermans began to inllamc her as she stood in the tiuiet bungalow* with the dead 
man* She told herself that Samuel would nut have died if his heart had not 
been broken by the catastrophe ol' von llanaekciTs rctiuisilious* It was that 
which had killed Samuel, the sight of the labours often vears being swept away 
in an hour. 
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Rose told herself that the Germans had worse than SamueFs death upon 
their souls. They had injured the work of God; Rose had no illusion how mueh 
Christianity would be left to the converts after a campaign in the forest in the 
ranks of a native army of which ninety-nine men out of a hundred would be 
rank heathen. 

Rose knew the forest. In a vague way she could picture a war fought over a 
hundred thousand square miles of it. Even if any of the mission eonverts were 
to survive they would never make their way back to the mission-and even if 
they should, Samuel was dead. 

Rose tried to persuade herself that this damage done to the holy cause was a 
worse sin than being instrumental in SamueFs death, but she could not 
succeed in doing so. From childhood she had been taught to love and admire 
her brother. When she was only a girl he had attained the wonderful, almost 
mystic distinction of the ministry, and was invested in her eyes with all the 
superiority which that implied. Her very father and mother, hard devout 
Christians that they were, who had never spared the rod in the upbringing of 
their children, deferred to him then, and heard his words with respect. It was 
solely due to him that she had risen in the social scale over the immeasurable 
gap between being a small tradesman's daughter and a minister's sister. She 
had been his housekeeper and the most devoted of his admirers, his most 
faithful disciple and his most trusted helper for a dozen years. There is small 
wonder at her feeling an un-Christian rancour against the nation who had 
caused his death. 

And naturally she could not see the other side of the question. Von 
Hanneken, with no more than Five hundred white men in a colony peopled by a 
million Negroes of whom not more than a few thousand even knew they were 
subjects of the German flag, had to face the task of defending German Central 
Africa against the attacks of the overwhelming forces which would instantly be 
directed upon him. It was his duly to fight to the bitter end, to keep occupied as 
many of the enemy as possible for as long as possible, and to die in the last ditch 
if necessary while the real decision was being fought out in France. 'Fhanks to 
the British command of the sea he could expect no help whatever from outside; 
he must depend on his own resources entirely, while there was no limit to the 
reinforcements which might reach the enemy. It was only natural, then, that 
with German military thoroughness he should have called up every man and 
woman and child within reach, as bearers or soldiers, and that he should have 
swept away every atom of food or material he could lay his hands on. 

Rose saw no excuse for him at all. She remembered she had always disliked 
the Germans. She remembered how on her first arrival in the colony with her 
brother German ollicialdom had plagued them with inquisitions and 
restrictions, had treated them with scorn and contempt, and with the suspicion 
which German oliicials would naturally evince at the intrusion of a British 
missionary in a German colony. She found she hated their manners, their 
morals, their laws, and their ideals-in fact Rose was carried away in the wave 
of international hatred which engulfed the rest of the world in August 1914. 

Had not her martyred brother prayed for the success of British arms and the 
defeat of the Germans? She looked down at the dead man, and into her mind 
there flowed a river of jagged Old 'I'esiament texts which he might have 
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employed to suit the occasion. She yearneii to stiike a blow lor Ihtgland, to 
smite the Amalekites, the Philistines, the AUdianites. Yv\ even as the hot wave 
of fervour swept over her she pulleil herselt up VMth scorn t»l herself h)r day- 
dreaming. I lere she was alone in the ( Central African toresi, alone with a dead 
man. 'There was no possible chance ol her a*, hievinp. an\‘thing. 

It was at this very moment that K(n»e loolcetl out across the veranda of the 
bungalow and saw ()pp(a'lunity peering caiitiouslv at her Irom the edge of the 
clearing. She did not recognize it as ( >pporniniiy; slu* had lU) idea that the man 
who had appeared there would be the instruiuent she would employ to strike 
her blow for lingiand. All she reci»gnized at the naanent was that it was 
Allnuit, the ( aickney engineer employed h\ the Belgian g, old -mining company 
two hundred miles up the river- a man hei bisahei had l>een inclined to set his 
face sternly against as an tut ( Christian e\ample. 

But it w'as an Tnglish face, aiui a friendh one, and the si)du o{ it made her 
more appreciative ol the horrors o{ solitude in the loreM . Sht* hm ried on to the 
veranda and waved a welctane t(» Allnuit. 


2 


Allnutt was still apprehensive. lie li»oked round him cautiously as he ineked 
his way thnaigh the native gardens ttwvards her. 

'Where s everybotiy, missr' he asked as he came ut^ t<» her. 

''They’ve all gemed said Rose, 

'Where’s the Reverend - your bnaherr'’ 

'lie’s in there-'lle’s dead,' said Rose, 

Her lips began to tremble a little as they stood there in the blazing sunlight, 
but she would tioi allow hcrsell to show weakness, She shut her mouth like a 
trap into its usual hard line. 


'Dead, is 'cr* 'That’s bad, miss,’ said Allnutt l>ui it was dear that for the 
moment his sympathy was purely perfunctory. Allnutt 's apprehensitm was 
such that he could only think abotti one subject at a lime. He had to go on 
asking questions. 

'’Ave the C’yermuns been 'ere, miss;'' he asked. 


'Yes,’ said Rose, 'l.ook,’ 

'The wave of her hand indicated the bare ivntral circle of the village. Had it 
not been lor von Hanneken this would have beeit throngeil with a native 
market, lull ol chauering, sinilutg Negroes witli chickens and eggs and a 
hundred other things lor barter, and there would have beeit naked pot-bellied 
children running about, and a lew ei)ws in sight, and wnunen w’t)rking in the 
gardens, and perhaps a group of men etmiing up from the direction i>f the river 
laden with lish. As it was there was nothing, only the bare earth and the ring of 
deserted huts, and the silent I'oresl hemming them in. 

It s like ell, isn t it, miss?’ said Allnutt, ‘Up at the mine 1 found it just the 
sime when I got back from I dmhasi. Clean sweep of every thittg. What they’ve 
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done with the Belgians God only knows. And God ’elp ’em, too. I wouldn’t 
like to be a prisoner in the forest of that long chap with the glass 
eye-’Anneken’s ’is nimc, isn’t it, miss? Not a thing stirring at the mine until a 
nigger who’d esciped showed up. My niggers just bolted for the woods when 
they ’eard the news. Don’t know if they were afride of me or the Germans. Just 
skipped in the night and left me with the launch.’ 

‘The launch?’ said Rose, sharply. 

‘Yerss, miss. "I'he African Queen. I’d been up the river to Limbasi with the 
launch for stores. Up there they’d ’eard about this war, but they didn’t think 
von ’Anneken would fight. Just ’anded the stuff over to me and let me go agine. 

I fort all the time it wouldn’t be as easy as they said. Bet they’re sorry now. Bet 
von ’Anneken done the sime to them as ’e done at the mine. But ’e ’asn’t got the 
launch, nor yet what’s in ’er, which ’e’d be glad to ’ave, I dare say.’ 

‘And what’s that?’ demanded Rose. 

‘Blasting gelatine, miss. Ihght boxes of it. An’ tinned grub. An’ cylinders of 
oxygen and hydrogen for that weldin’ job on the crusher. ’Eaps of things. Old 
von ’Anneken’d lind a use for it all. Trust ’im for that.’ 

They were inside the bungalow now, and Allnutt took off his battered sun- 
hat as he realized he was in the presence of death. He bowed his head and 
lapsed into unintelligibility. Garrulous as he might be when talking of war or 
of his own experiences, he was a poor hand at formal condolences. But there 
was one obvious thing to say. 

‘’Scuse me, miss, but ’ow long ’as ’e been dead?’ 

‘He died this morning,’ said Rose. I’he same thought came into her mind as 
was already in Allnuti’s. In the tropics a dead man must be buried within six 
hours, and Allnutt was further obsessed with his desire to get away quickly, to 
retire again to his sanctuary in the river backwaters far from German 
observation. 

‘I’ll bury ’im, miss,’ said Allnutt. ‘Don’t you worry yourself, miss. I’ll do it 
all right. I know some of the service. I’ve ’eard it often enough.’ 

‘I have my prayer book here. I can read the service,’ she said, keeping her 
voice from trembling. 

Allnutt came out on the veranda again. His shifty gaze swept the edge of the 
forest for Germans, before it was directed upon the clearing to find a site for a 
grave. 

‘Just thcrc’d be the best place,’ he said. ‘I'he ground’ll be light there and ’e’d 
like to be in the shide, I expect. Where can 1 find a spide, miss?’ 

The pressing importance of outside affairs was of such magnitude in 
Allnutt’s mind that he could not help but say, in the midst of the grisly 
business — 

‘We’d better be quick, miss, in case the Germans come back agine.’ 

And when it was all over and Rose stood in sorrow beside the grave with its 
makeshift cross. Allnutt moved restlessly beside her. 

‘Come on darn to the river, miss,’ he urged. ‘Let’s get awye from ’ere.’ 

Down through the forest towards the river ran a steep path; where it reached 
the marshy flats it degenerated into something worse than a track. Sometimes 
they were up to their knees in mud. 'I’hey slipped and staggered, sweating 
under the scanty load of Rose’s possessions. Sometimes tree-roots gave them 
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momciUarN Ibollu^Id, A( cvcr\ sR'p tiic laiik ni.iiip.nhl r.inc’li (»l liic river grew 
stnaiger in their nostrils. 'I'hen they emeijwd tioin the tleiise vegetatitm into 
blinding sunlight again. 'The launch suiing. at anclaa'. bnu iij^streann close to 
the water's edge, d'he rushing brown uatei made a luasy npjde round anchor 
chain and bows. 

'Clarellil now, miss,' said Allnuit. ‘Put muii hua on that stump. I’hars 
right.' 

Rose sat in the launch which uas to he so tetrihh irnpoitant her and 
looked about her. 1‘he launch hardly seenuai uottlu' o( lier g.randiloquent 
ninm oi' Ajn\\ai (Ji/tYN. She was squat, Hat bt(it(»ined, atul ihiitv (cet long. Her 
paint was peeling oil iter, and she reekeil ol deea\, A tatteied awning rooied in 
six Icet ofihe stern; amidships stood the eng.ine anil bnilei. with the stumpy 
I’unnel reaching up just hig.her than the aw mug. Rose i tuild (eel tlie heat from 
the thing where slic sat, as an addituai to tlie heat of the sun. 

‘Pxcuse me, miss,' said Allnutt. He knelt m the bottom o| the boat and 
addres.sed himsell to the eng.ine. lie liauled out a {smiul ol hot ashes and 
dumped them over-side with a si/./le and a s|dutier. I ie hlled the lurnaee with 
I’resh wood from the pile beside him, and soon smoke atqu’aied Iroin the runnel 
and Rose could Itear the roar (»l the diaujdu- I he engaiu* hegant to sigh and 
splutter- Rose was later tt> come to know the set|uence o( sounds so well~and 
then began to leak grey pencils ol steam. In laet the most noticeable point 
about the appearance ol the eng.ine was the piesence ol those leaks of steam, 
which poured out here, there, anil everywhere Irom ii. Allnutt peered at his 
gauges, thrust some nunv wood into the luruave, and then leaped forw'urd 
round the engine. With grunts and heaves at the small windlass he proceeded 
to haul in the anchor, the sweat pouringjrom him m rivers. As the anchor came 
clear and the rushing current began to sweep the boat m to the bank he came 
dashing alt again to the engine. 'There was a elaiiking noise, ;ind Rose felt the 
propeller begin to vibrate beneath her. Allnutt thrust mightily at the muddy 
bank with a long pole, snatched the latter (Ui board ag,ain, and then came 
rushing all to the tiller. 

iixeuse me, miss,' said Allnutt again, lie swept licr aside unceremoniously 
as he pul the tiller over just in time to save the boat from rumting into the bank. 
'I'hoy headed, grinding and clattering, out into the racing brown water, 

d Tort, miss,' said Allnuii, ‘'ow' we might lind somewhere quiet bc'ind a 
island where wc couldn't be seen. 'Then we ctnild talk about what we could do.’ 

A should think that would be best,' saitl Rose. 

d'hc river UUinga at this point oT its course has a rather indelinite channel. It 
loops and it winds, and its banks are marshy, and it is studded W’iih islands-so 
frequent indeed arc the islands (hat in some reaches the river appears to be 
more like a score ordiircrcnt channels winding their w^ay tortuously through 
clumps oT vegetation. 'The Aj'rhwi Queen churned her slow W'uy against the 
current, quartering across the broad arm in w'hich they had started. I lalTamile 
up on the other bank halt’ a dozen channels olTcred themselves, and Allnutt 
swung the boat’s no.se towards the midmost oi them. 

'Would you mind 'olding this tiller, miss, just as it is now'?’ asked Allnutt. 

Rose silently took hold oTthe iron rod; it was so hoi that it seemed to burn 
her hand. She held it resolutely, with almost a thrill at Tecling the African 
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Queen waver obediently in her course as she shifted the tiller ever so little. 
Allnutt was violently active once more. He had pulled open the furnace door 
and thrust in a few more sticks of fuel, and then he scrambled up into the bows 
and stood balanced on the cargo, peering up the channel for snags and shoals. 

Tort a little, miss,’ he called. Tull it over this side, I mean. That’s it! 
Steady!’ 

The boat crawled up into a narrow tunnel formed by the meeting of the 
foliage overhead. Allnutt came leaping back over the cargo, and shut off the 
engine so that the propeller ceased to vibrate. Then he dashed into the bows 
once more, and just as the trees at Rose’s side began apparently to move 
forward again as the current overcame the boat’s way, he let go the anchor with 
a crash and rattle, and almost without a jerk the African Queen came to a 
standstill in the green-lighted channel. As the noise of the anchor chain died 
away a great silence seemed to close in upon them, the silence of a tropical river 
at noon. There was only to be heard the rush and gurgle of the water, and the 
sighing and spluttering of the engine. The green coolness might almost have 
been paradise. And then with a rush came the insects from the island thickets. 
They came in clouds, stinging mercilessly. 

Allnutt came back into the sternsheets. A cigarette hung from his upper lip; 
Rose had not the faintest idea when he had lighted it, but that dangling 
cigarette was the finishing touch to Allnutl’s portrait. Without it he looked 
incomplete. In later years Rose could never picture Allnutt to herself without a 
cigarette-gcncrally allowed to go out-stuck to his upper lip half-way between 
the centre and the left corner of his mouth. A thin straggling beard, only a few 
score black hairs in all, was beginning to sprout on his lean cheeks. He still 
seemed restless and unnerved, as he battled with the flies, but now that they 
were away from the dangerous mainland he was better able to master his 
jumpiness, or at least to attempt to conceal it under an appearance of 
jocularity. 

'Well, ’ere we are, miss,’ he said. ‘Safe. And sound, as you might say. The 
question is, wot next?’ 

Rose was slow of speech and of decision. She remained silent while Allnutt’s 
nervousness betrayed itself in further volubility. 

‘We’ve got ’caps of grub ’ere, miss, so we’re all right as far as that goes. Two 
thousand fags. 'I'wo cases of gin. We can stay ’ere for months, if we want to. 
Question is, do we? ’Ow long d’you fink this war’ll last, miss?’ 

Rose could only look at him in silence. The implication of his speech was 
obvious-he was suggesting that they should remain here in this marshy 
backwater until the war should be over and they could emerge in saibty. And it 
was equally obvious that he thought it easily the best thing to do, provided that 
their stores were sufficient. He had not the remotest idea of striking a blow for 
England. Rose’s astonishment kept her from replying, and allowed free rein to 
Allnutt’s garrulity. 

‘Trouble is,’ said Allnutt, ‘we don’t know which way ’elp’ll come. I s’posc 
they’re going to light. Old von ’Anneken doesn’t seem to be in two minds 
about it, does ’e? If our lot comes from the sea they’d fight their way up the 
railway to Limbasi, I s’posc. But that wouldn’t be much ’elp, when all is said 
an’ done. If they was to, though, we could stay ’cre an’ just go up to Limbasi 
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when the lime came. I dniri know ihal utailJn't he hcM, attei all. ( amrse, they 
miglit comedown Irom Ihaiisii Idisi. 'I'luwM ^.fand a heller Jiance oi catching 
von ’Anneken that wa>, allhoueji 'iiniin.v. ha nn in the loresi wa)n’i be no 
child's play. Hut irthev do that, we'll ave 'nn hetween m. an* them all the time 
Same if they come Irom Rhodesia or Horinmiese haiM. W'e're in a hit t>f a fix 
w'hichevcr waiy you hK>k at ii, miss.' 

Allnutrs native (iockney wit eomhincil wiili Ins knowledy.e ol the country 
enabled him to expatiate with llucntw' on the Miaiep.a al situation. At that very 
moment sweating generals were lacking, then hrains over appu‘eiations very 
similar-altluHigh tlillerent Iv worded drawn iij) tin them h\ their stall's. An 
invasitm ol < Icrman ('.eiitral Ahiia in the lace of a well kal enemy was an 
operation not lightly to he eontemplaied. 

'One thing's sure, an\ wa\, miss. ‘Thev won't come up Irom the ( ‘.ongt^ side. 
Not even if the Helgjans want li). 'I'here's oiiK one wa\ to nane that way, and 
that’s across the laike. And mahiug. won't t toss the Lake while the Louisa}^ 
there. 

''I'hat's true enough,' agreed Rose. 

'The w‘hose name Alhunt ehaiaetenstieallv angliei/ed to 

Louisa^ W‘as the [“lolice steamca" which the < ieiman g.iWeinment maintained on 
the Lake. Rose rememheivd when she had been hrotig.hi up Inan the coast, 
overland, in seetiiins, eig, ht wars hehue. ‘I'he eouniiy Iiad been swept for 
bearers ami workmen then as now, foi theie had been roa^ls to luiek through 
the forest, and eiunamnis htirdens to be earned. 'I'lie Kinunm I uisc\ boiler 
needed to he iran.sjuirted in one jueee, ami every lurlong. ol its tiansport had 
cost the life of a man in the h avst. C )nu* slie iiad been assemhled and launched, 
how'cvcr, she had swept the lake liee iminedtaii*!^ lioin the eaiuH* pirates who 
had infested its waters Irom lime imniemonal. With her ten kmit s}KX‘d she 
could run down any canoe Heel, ami with hei m.\ piumdei gain she could shell 
any pirate village into submission, so tliat eoinmeice hatj hegain to develop on 
the Lake, and agriculture iuul begun ti> spread aloig* such t>l its sluu'cs as w'cre 
not marshy, and the Kotu^^ut /jasi\ turning, lor the ini'ineni her sword into a 
ploughshare, had carried on such an elhcieut mail and passenr'er service acrtiss 
the Lake that the greater part o( ( ierman < Central Alrica was m>vv more 
accessible Irom the Atlantic coast across the wlmle vviilth ol the Belgian (longo 
than from the Indian Ocean. 

\ et it vvas a v'cry signilieant lesson in sea power that the bare menticni of the 
namc ()l the KdNi,i*m Ijusc was sullicieni to convince two people with a wide 
experience ol the country, like Rose aiul Allnuit, ol the impregnability of 
Cicinian (.entral Alrica on the side o| the ( Umgo, No invasitm whatever could 
be pushed across the Lake in the I’aee t)f a htindred lon steamer with a six- 
pounder popgun. (Jernuiny ruled the waters ol the Lake as indisputably as 
Imgland ruled tliosc ol the Straits of Dover, and the advantage to C/crmany 
which could be derived Irom this localised sea power was instautlv obvious lo 
the two in the launch. 

11 it wasn l lor the I.ouisad said Allnuit, 'there vvoukhri he no trouble here. 
Old von 'Anneken couldn't last a month if thev could get at 'im across the 
Lake. Hut as it is — ' 

Allnutt s gesture indicated that, screened on the other three sides by the 
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forest, von Hannckcn might prolong his resistance indefinitely. Allnutt tapped 
his cigarette with his finger so that the ash fell down on his dirty white coat. 
That saved the trouble of detaching the cigarette from his lip. 

i^ut all this doesn’t get us any nearer ’ome, does it, miss? Hut b-bless me if I 
can hnk what we can do.’ 

^Wc must do something for lingland,’ said Rose, instantly. She would have 
said, 'We must do our bit,’ if she had been acquainted with the wartime slang 
which was at that moment beginning to circulate in Ihigland. But what she said 
meant the same thing, and it did not sound too melodramatic in the African 
forest. 

"CooV said Allnutt. 

His notion had been to pul the maximum possible distance between himself 
and the struggle; he had taken it for granted that this war, like other wars, 
should be fought by the people paid and trained for the purpose. Out of touch 
with the patricuic lervour ol' the Press, nothing had been further from his 
thoughts than that he should interfere. liven his travels, which had necessarily 
been extensive, had no{ increased his patriotism beyond the point to which it 
had been brought by the waving of a penny Union Jack on Empire Day at his 
board schoed; perhaps they had even diminished it~it would be tactless to ask 
by what road and ibr what reason an Englishman came to be acting as a 
mechanic-of-all-work on a Belgian coneession in a Cicrman colony; it was not 
the sort of queslitin anyone asked, not even missionaries or their sisters. 

T’oo!’ said Allnutt again, 'riierc was something infectious, something 
inspiring, about the notitin of 'doing something for lingland’. 

But after a moment’s excitement Allnutt pul the alluring vision aside. He 
was a man ol' machinery, a man of facts, not ol* fancies. It was the sort of thing a 
kid might think of, and when you came to look into it there was nothing really 
there. Yet, having regard to the light which shone in Rose’s face it might be as 
well to temporixe, just to humour her. 

'Yerss, miss,’ he said, 'if there was anylink we could do I’d be the first to say 
we ought ter. What’s your notion, specially?’ 

I le dropped the question carelessly enough, secure in his certainty that there 
was nothing she ct)uld suggest -nothing, anyway, which could stand against 
argument. And it seemed as if he were right. Rose put her big chin into her 
hand and pulled at it. 'I’w'o vertical lines showed between her thick eyebrows as 
she tried U) think. It seemed absurd that there was nothing two people with a 
boat full ol“ high explosive could do to an enemy in whose midst they found 
themselves, and yet so it appeared. Rose sought in her mind for what little she 
knew about war. 

Of the Russo-Japanese War all she could remember was that the Japanese 
were very brave men with a habit of shouting 'Banzai!’ I'hc Boer War had been 
diflereni-shc was twenty then, just when Samuel had entered the ministry, 
and she could remember that khaki had been a fashionable colour, and that 
people wore buttons bearing generals’ portraits, and that the Queen had sent 
packets of chocolate to the men at the h'ront. She had read the newspapers 
occasionally at that time-it was excusable for a girl of twenty to do that in a 
national crisis. 

I’hen after the Black Week, and after Roberts had gained the inevitable 
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victories, and entered Pretoria, and come home in triumph, there had still been 
years of lighting. St)meone called ile Wet had been ‘elusive'- no one had ever 
mentioned him v^'ithoui using that adjective. I le used to charge down on the 
railways and blow them up. 

Rose sat up with a jerk, thinking at first that tlie inspiration had come. But 
next moment the hope faded. 'There was a railway, it was true, but it ran froma 
sea which w'us dominated by England to the head (d navigation tm the Ulanga 
at Limbasi. It would be o(' small use to the ( Germans notv, and to reach any 
bridge along it she and Allnuit would have to go upstream to Timbasi, which 
might still be in (icrman lumds, ami then strike out overland carrying their 
explosives with them, with the probability ot eatuure at any moment. Rose had 
made enough forest jtairneys to realize the impossibility the task, and her 
economical soul was paineti at the thought t)| nmning, a risk of that sort tor a 
highly pn>blematical advantage. Allnutt saw the struggje on her face. 

‘It's a bit of a teaser, isn't it, miss?’ he said. 

It was then that Rose saw the light. 

‘Allnutt,' she saitl, ‘this river, the lUanga, runs into the Lake, doesn't it?' 

'The question was a disquieting one. 

‘Well, miss, it does. But if you was thinking, of g.oiug, to the Lake in this 
launch-well, yt>u needn't think about it any more, \X'e ean't, and that’s 
certain.' 

‘Why mn?' 

‘Rapids, miss. Rocks an' eaiaraeis an' g,org,es. X'ou ’aven'i been there, miss. I 
'avc. 'There's a Hundred miles of rapids diwn there, VX'hy, the river's got a 
different nime where it comes out in the 1 .ake to what it ’sculled up 'ere. It's the 
Bora down there. 'That just slunvs ytui. No otie knew they was the same river 
until that chap Spengler •' 

‘He got down it, ! remember.' 

‘Yerss, miss. In a dugoul canoe. 'li 'ml half a dozen Swahili paddlers. Map 
making, 'c was. 'There's places where this \)k I’iver isn't more than twenty 
yards wide, an' the water goes shooting down there like like out t>l a tap, miss. 
C'.anoc might be all right there, but we couldn't never get this t)le launch 
through.’ 

‘'Then how did the launch get here, in the first place?' 

‘By rile, miss, I suppt)se, like all the other 'eavy siull. 'Speet they sent 'er up 
to Limbasi from the coast in sections, and put 'er together on the bank. Why, 
they carried the Louisa to the Lake, by 'and, miss.’ 

‘Yes, I remember.' 

Samuel had nearly got himself expelled from tlie colony because o( the 
vehement protests he had made on behalf t)f the rtatives on that occasion. Now 
her brother w'as dead, aiul he had been the best man on eartli. 

Rose hud been accusumied all her life to follow the guidance of anoiher-hcr 
father, her mother, or her brother. She had stood sn>uily by her brother's side 
during his endless bickerings with the (Icrman auila>riiies. She had been his 
appreciative if uncomprehending audience when lie Iiad seen fit to discuss 
doctrine with lier. b'or his sake she had slaved "rather ineireeiively-to learn 
Swahili, and C}crman, and the other languages, thereby sullering her share of 
the punishment which mankind had to bear (so Samuel assured her) for the sin 
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committed at Babel. She would have been horrified if anyone had told her that 
if her brother had elected to be a Papist or an infidel she would have been the 
same, but it w'as pci fectly true. Rose came of a stratum of society and of history 
in which woman adhered to her menfolk’s opinions. She was thinking for 
herself now for the first lime in her life, if exception be made of housekeeping 
problems. 

It was not easy, this forming of her own judgements; especially when it 
involved making an estimate of a man’s character and veracity. She stared 
fixedly at Allnutt’s face, through the cloud of flies that hovered round it, and 
Allnutt, conscious ol' her serutiny, lidgeled uncomfortably. Resolve was 
hardening in Rose’s heart. 

Ten years ago she had come out here, sailing with her brother in the cheap 
and nasty Italian cargo bt)at in which the Argyll Society had secured passages 
for them, d’he first officer of that ship had been an ingratiating Italian, and not 
even Rose’s frozen spinsterhood had sufficed to keep him away. Her figure at 
twenty-three had displayed the promise which now at thirty-three it had 
fulfilled, 'fhe first officer had been unable to keep his eyes from its solid curves, 
and she was the only woman on board-in fact, for long intervals she was the 
only woman within a hundred miles-and he could no more stop himself from 
wooing her than he could stop breathing. He was the sort of man who would 
make love to a brass idol if nothing belter presented itself. 

It was a queer wooing, and one which had never prt^gressed even as far as a 
hand-clasp- Rose had not even known that she was being made up to. But one 
of the manoeuvres wTich the Italian had adopted with which to ingratiate 
himself had been ingenious. At (iibrallar, at Malta, at Alexandria, at Port 
Said, he had spoken eloquently, in his fascinating broken linglish, about the 
far-flung British limpirc, and he hud called her attention to the big ships, 
grimly beautiful, and the White iinsign fluttering at the stern, and he had 
spoken of it as the flag upon which the sun never sets. It had been a subtle 
method of flattery, and t)ne deserving of more success than the unfortunate 
Italian actually achieved. 

It had caught Rose’s imagination for the moment, the sight of the rigid line 
of the Mediterranean squadron battling its way into Valetta harbour through 
the high steep seas of a I -evanter with the red-crossed Admiral’s flag in the van, 
and the thought of the wide limpire that sciuadron guarded, and all the 
glamour and romance of Imperial dominion. 

For ten years those thoughts had been suppressed out of loyalty to her 
brother, who was a man of peace, and saw no beauty in Empire, nor object in 
spending money on battleships while there remained poor to be fed and 
heathen to be converted. Now, with her brother dead, the thoughts surged up 
once more. The war he had said would never come had come at last, and had 
killed him with its coming. The limpire was in danger. As Rose sat sweating in 
the sternshcets of the African Queen she felt within her a boiling flood of 
patriotism. Her hands clasped and unclasped; there was a flush of pink 
showing through the sallow sunburn of her cheeks. 

Restlessly, she rose from her scat and went forward, sidling past the engine, 
to where the stores were heaped up gunwale-high in the bows-all the 
miscellany of stu If comprised in the regular fortnight’s consignment to the half 
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ado'/cn white men at the Hehdiitt mine, Slu* ii»<»kfd at it lor iitspiration, just as 
she had looked at the contents oi tlie laidei lor inspiration wlien eonl’rontcd 
with a housekeetMii^ pn)blent. Allniiti t ame and stoiHi beside her. 

'What are those boxes with the re<i lines on them?* she demanded. 

''That’s the blasting; gelatine I l<dd \ou about , nnss/ 

'Isn't it dangerous?' 

'Cau), bless yom miss, no.' Allnutt was g.hul ol the opportunity ol'displaying 
his indillerenee in the presence ol tins uoman uho was g.roumg peremptory 
and uptMsh. ''This is salety stulT this is. It\ quite 'aj^py m its cases 'ere. You 
can let it get wet an' it doesn't do no 'ann. il \ou \v\ Ine to n it just burns. You 
can 'it it wiv a 'anuneran' it won't g.ooll at least, 1 ilou't link it will. 'Wdiat you 
mustn't do is to bang, oll'deionatms, jmnpoudei , like, oi c artruig.es, inn^ it. But 
we won't be doing that, miss. I'll put n ovia- the side il it uorrtes you, though.’ 

'No!' said Rose, sharj>ly. '\X’e ma\ want n.' 

liven if there were no luidges to b\n\\ up, theie ou)dtl U) be a saiislaetory 
empk^yment to be lound in v\artime h»r a couple •>! hundredweight of 
explosive' and linjtering in Rose's mind tlu*re wete Mill ilu* beginnings ol' a 
plan, even thougji it was a vague plan, and iiesj>iii‘ Allnutt 's liec'isive statement 
that the descent ol the river was impossible. 

In the very bottenn iil the boat, hall covered with hc^xes, lay two large iron 
tubes, rounded at one end, etaiic'al at the othei, and ui the lonieal ends W'crc 
brass linings -taps and pressure g.auges. 

'Wduu are those?' asked Rose. 

'■'They're the cylinders old >xytten and Ip dtojU'n. \X’e c'ouldn't lind no use lor 
///(•;//, miss, not anyhow, b'irsi time ue siiili c'argo I'll drop 'em (»ver.' 

‘No, I shouldn't do tiuit,' said Rose. All sorts ol inerediblv vague memories 
were stirring in her mind. She kH»ked at the long, blac k evhnders again. 

‘'I'hey look like- like torpedoes,' she said at length, musingly, and witli the 
words her plan began to devek>p apaee. She turned upi>n the (loekney 
mechanic. 

'Allnutt,' she demanded, '(knild you make a Itupedo!'’ 

Allnutt smiled pityingly tit that. 

'(k)uld I mike a torpedo?' he said. '< kmid I mike ? Arst me to build you a 
dreadnought and do the thing in style, X'ou don't really know what you're 
saying., miss. It's this way, you see, miss, A iorjH’dc> 

AllnutTs little leeture on the nature ol torpedoes wtis in the main correct, 
and his estimate ol' his inctipaeiiy to make one was absolutely correct. 
1 orpedoes are representative ol the last relinements ol humtin ingenuity. 
I hey cost at least a thousand pounds apicee. 'Tlie inventive power of a large 
body ol men, picked under a rigorous system oj selection, has been devoted lor 
thirty years to perleeting this method ol' destroying what thoustinds of other 
inventors have helped to construct. 'To make a torpedo capable of running 
true, in a straight line and at a uniform depth, as Allnutt pointed out, would 
call lor a workshop full of skilled nicehanies, supplied with accurate tools, and 
working under the direction of a specialist on the subject. No one could expect 
Allnutt working by himself in the heart of tlie African Idrest with only the 
African Queen, repair outlii to achieve even the veriest botch ol'an attempt at 
it. Allnutt fairly let himself go on the allied subjects of gyroscopes, and 
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compressed air chambers, and vertical rudders, and horizontal rudders, and 
compensating weights. Pie fairly spouted technicalities. Not even the Cockney 
spirit of enterprise with its willingness to try anything once, which was still 
alive somewhere deep in Allnutt’s interior, could induce him to make the 
slightest eflbrl at constructing a locomotive torpedo. 

Most of the technicalities fell upon deaf cars. Rose heard them without 
hearing. Inspiration was in full flood. 

^But all these things,' she said, when at last Allnutt's dissertation on 
torpedoes came to an end. 'All these gyroscopes and things, they're only to 
make the thing aren't they?' 

'M'm. I suppose so.' 

"Well,' said Rose with decision, at the topmost pinnacle of her inventive 
phase. 'We've got the Ajrican Queen. If we put this-this blasting gelatine in 
the front of the boat , with a- what did you say-a detonator there, that would be 
a torpedo, wouldn't it? I’hose cylinders. I'hey could stick out over the end, 
with the gunpowder stuff in them, and the detonators in the tips, where those 
taps are. Then if we ran the boat against the side of a ship, they'd go off, just 
like a torpedo.’ 

There was almost admiration mingled with the tolerant pity with which 
Allnutt regarded Rose now. He had a respect for original ideas, and as far as 
Allnutt knew this was an original idea. I le did not know that the earliest form 
of torpedo ever used had embodied this invention fifty years ago, although the 
early users of it took the precaution of attaching the explosive to a spar rigged 
out ahead of the launch in fashion minimizing the danger of the crew's being 
hoist with its own petard. Allnutt, in fact, made this objection while 
developing the others which were to come. 

'Yerss,' he said, 'and supposing we did that. Supposing we found something 
we wanted to lorpcdo~an' what that WH)uld be I dunno, 'cos this is the only 
boat on this river-and supposing we did torpedo it, what would happen to us} 
It would blow^ this ole launch and us and everything else all to Kingdom Come. 
You think again, miss.' 

Rose thought, with an unwonted rapidity apd lucidity. She was sizing up 
Allnutt's mental attitude to a nicety. She knew perfectly well what it was she 
wanted to torpedo. As for going to Kingdom C'ome, as Allnutt put it with some 
hint of profanity, she had no objection at all. Rose sincerely believed that if she 
were to go to heaven she would spend eternity wearing a golden crown and 
singing perpetual hosannas to a harp accompaniment, and-although this 
appeared a little strange to her-enjoying herself immensely. And when the 
question was put to her point-blank by circumstances, she had to admit to 
herself that it appeared on the face of it that she was more likely to go to heaven 
than elsewhere. She had followed devoutly her brother's teachings; she had 
tried to lead a Cdiristian life; and, above all, if that life were to end as a result of 
an effort to help the limpire, the crown and harp would be hers for sure. 

But at the same time she knew that no certainty of a crown and harp would 
induce Allnutt to risk his life, even if there was the faintest possibility of his 
end counterbalancing his earlier sins-a matter on which Rose felt uncertainty. 
To obtain his necessary co-operation she would have to employ guile. She 
employed it as if slie had done nothing elv M her life. 
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'I wasn't thinking/ she said, '‘that we should be in the launch. C.ouldn't we 
get everything ready, and have a - what do you call it? a good head of steam up, 
and then just pt)ini tlie launch towards the ship and send her oil. W'ouldn't that 
do?' 

Allnutt tried to keep his amusement (nil (»1 sight, \ le tell it would be useless 
to point out to this woman all the Haws in the scheme, the fact that the AJrican 
Queens boiler was kmg past the days when it could take a 'good head of steam', 
and that her propeller, like all single propellers, had a tendency to drive the 
boat round in a curve so that taking aim would bt* a matter of eitance, and that 
the Ajvicau Queen' >> four knots would be (.luite insuliicient to allow her 
approach t(^ take any ship by surprise, '('here wasn't anything to torpedo, 
anyway, so nothing ccuild ctniie (»1 this woman's Iiare brained suggestions. He 
might as well try to humour her. 

‘'That might wt^rk,' he said, gravely. 

'And these cylinders would d(» all right lor lorpedi^es?' 

'I think so, miss/riiey're gotni an' thick to stand tu'cssure. I could let the gas 
out oi*'em,an' lill 'em up with the gelignite. I could hx up a detonaltu' all right. 
Revolver cartridge would do.' 

Allnutt warmetl to his subject, his imagination expanding as he let himself 
go. 

AVc could cut 'oles in the bows ol the launch, and 'ave the cyelinders 
slicking out thrtniglt them so as t(^ gel the exp»losiott as near the water as 
possible, lux 'em down tight wiv battens. It might do the trick, miss.' 

'All right,' said Rose. AX'e'll go d(wn to the Hake tind torpedo the l.oitisa' 

'Don't talk silly, miss. You can't do that. Ihmest you ctin't. I i(‘ldyou belbre. 
We can't get down the river,' 

\Spengler did.' 

'In a cam^e, miss, wiv 

''That just slunvs we can, lo(».' 

Allnutt sighed ostentatiously. lie knew perleclly well tiuit there was no 
possible chance ol' inducing the Ajrn\tn (Jtu'en to make the descent ol' the 
rapids of the Ulanga. lie apinvciated, in a way R(v>e could not, the dilfercncc 
between a handy canoe with half a do/.eti skilled i>addlers and a clumsy launch 
like the Ajrieun Queen, I le knew, even il Hose did not, the terriiie strength and 
terrifying appearance of water running at high speed. 

Yet on the other hand K()sc represettted const iiuted, iit I’acl-public 
opinion. Allnutt might he ready to atlmit to himsell that he was si coward, that 
he would not lift a hand lor hnghind, but lie was not ready to tell the world so. 
Also, although Allnutt had played lone hands occasionally in his life, they were 
not to his liking. Sooner tluin plan or work for himself he preferred to be 
guided-or driven, I le was not avid for responsibility, I le was glad to hand over 
leadership to those who desired il, even to the ugly sister ol a deceased despised 
missionary. I le had arrived in ( Xaitral Africa as a result of his habit oi' drifting, 
when all was said and done. 

That was one side of the piclurc. On the other, Rose's selieme appeared to 
him Lo be a lunatic's dream. Me had not the least belief in their ability to 
descend the Ulanga, and no greater belief in the possibility of torpedoing the 
Kdni^ifi Lnisc, The one pan of the scheme which appeared to him lo rest on the 
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slightest foundation of reality was that concerned with the making of the 
torpedoes. He could rely on himself to make detonators capable of going ojff, 
and he was quite sure that a couple of gas cylinders full of high explosive would 
do all the damage one could desire; but as there did not appear the remotest 
chance of using them he did not allow his thoughts to dwell long on the subject. 

What he expected was that after one or tw^o experiences of minor rapids, the 
sight of a major one might bring the woman to her senses so that they could 
settle down in comfortable quiescence and wait-as he wishcd~for something 
else to turn up. h'ailing that, he hoped for an unspectacular and safe shipwreck 
which would solve the problem for them. Or the extremely unreliable 
machinery of the African Oncen might give way irreparably or even-happy 
thought-might be induced to do so. And anyway, there were two hundred 
miles of coml’ortable river ahead before the rapids began, and Allnutt’s 
temperament was such that anything a week oil' was hardly worth worrying 
about. 

'’Ave it yer ow'n wye, then, miss,’ he said resignedly. 'Only don’t blame me. 
I’hat’s all.’ 

He threw his extinct cigarette into the rapid brown water over-side and 
proceeded to take another out of the tin of fifty in the side pocket of his greyish- 
white jacket. I Ic sal down leisurely beside the engine, cocked his feet up on a 
pile of wood, and lit I he fresh cigarette. I le drew in a deep lungful of smoke and 
expelled it again with satislaction. 'I'hen he allowed the fire in the end to die 
down towards extinction. 'The cigarette drooped from his upper lip. His eyelid 
drooped in sympathy. I lis wandering gaze strayed to Rose’s feet, and from her 
feet up her white drill frock. He became aware that Rose was still standing 
oppt>site him, as if expecting something of him. ^Startled, he raised his eyes to 
her face. 

'(k)me on,' said Rose. ‘Aren’t we going to start?' 

‘Wt>t, mmu miss?' 

‘Yes, now. dome along.’ 

Allnutt was up against hard (acts again. It was enough in his opinion to have 
agreed with the lady, tc^ have admitted her to be right as a gentleman should. 
Allnutt 's imt^'cssion w'as that they might start tomorrow if the gods were 
unkind; next week if they were favourable. 'To set olflike this, at half an hour’s 
notice, to torpedo the CJerman navy seemed to him unseemly, or at least 
unnatural. 

‘There isn’t twt) hours of daylight left, miss,' he said, looking down the 
backwater to the light on the river. 

‘We can go a long w'ay in two hours,' said Rose, shutting her mouth tight. In 
much the same way her mother had been accustomed to saying ‘a penny saved 
is a penny earned', in the days of the little general shop in the small north 
country manufacturing tewn. 

‘I'll 'ave to get the ole kettle to boil agine,’ said Allnutt. Yet he got down 
from his seat and took up his habitual attitude beside the engine. 

There were embers still glowing in the furnace; it was only a few minutes 
after lilling it with wood and slamming the door that it began its cheerful roar, 
and soon after that the engine began to sigh and splutter and leak steam. 
Allnutt commenced the activities which had been forced upon him by the 
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desertion of his luu Nejjjro linnds wiiuiiiur, in the aneitoi, shoving oil from the 
bank, and starting propeller lutnnip., all as near 1\ sinniltaneously as might 
be. In that atmosphere, where the slightest exertnai brought out a sweat, these 
activities caused it to run in streams; his dirty jacket was soaked between his 
shoulder-blades. And, once iiiuler way, constant attention to the rurnace and 
the engine gave him no chance to cool down. 

Rcise watched his movements. She was anxnais to learn all about this boat. 
She took the tiller and set hersell to learn tt> steer. I )uring the first lew' minutes 
oflhe lesson she thought to hersell that it was a typical inan-nnule arrangement 
that the tiller luui ti^ be init to the rigju !<» turn the boat to the lelt, but that 
feeling vanished verv quickly; in laei, uiuier Allnutt's eoaehing, it was not very 
long before she even began (o see sense in a eoiivention w inch spoke of 'port’ 
and 'starl'auird'* Rose Inul alwa\s pre\iously had a suspiei(»n that that 
particular convention had its roots in ntan s ciueer taste ha* eeremonial and 
fuss. 

d'lic voyage began with a bit ol navigation which was exciting and 
interesting, as they ihreuiled tlieir way t hrougjt backwaters among the islands, 
d'here were snags about, and lloating, vegwtalit'n, nearly suimiergetl, w*hieh 
miglit entangle the screw, and ilierc were shoals and mudbanks to be avoided. 
It w*as not until some minutes had elapseil, and they were already a mile or two 
on their W‘ay, that a stretch of cas\ wjiter gave Rose leisure to think, and she 
reaiixcd with a shock that she bad lelt behiiul the mission station where she had 
labtiured Ibr ten years, her brother's grave, her liome, everything there was in 
her W'orki, in tiiet, and all williout a thought. 

'That was the nuanent when a little wave ol emotiim alnu^si overcame her. 
Her eyes were moist and she snilled a little. Mie repr<ntehed hersell with not 
having been more sentimental abtuit it. Yet immediately alter a new* surge of 
feeling overcame the weakness. She thought ol the Luisv flaunting her 

iron-cross Hag on the Lake where never a VX'hite Lnsign could come to 
challenge her, and of the Lmpire needing help, and of her bnaher's death to 
avenge. And, womanlike, she rememberevi the rudenesses and insults io which 
Samuel had patiently .submitted from the ollieiakiom ol the colony; they had to 
be avenged, too. And-allhough Rose never suspected it there w'as w'ilhin her 
a lust for adventure, patiently supprc.ssed during her brother's life, and during 
the monotonous years at the mission. Rose did not realize that she w^as gratified 
by the freedom which her brother's death had brought her. She wa)iikl have 
been all contrition if she had rcali/.ed it, but she never did. 

As it was, the moment of* weakness passed, and she look a firmer grip of the 
tiller, and peered forward with narrowed eyelids over the glaring surface of the 
river. Allnutl was being fantastically active with the engine. All those grey 
pencils of* steam oozing from it w'cre indicative of the age of that piece ot 
machinery and the neglect from w'hich it had sulfered. b'or years the muddy 
river water had been pumped direct into the boiler, with the result that the 
water tubes were rotten with rust where they were not plugged with scale. 

The water-feed pump, naturally, had a habit of choking, and always at 
important moments, demanding instant uiiention lest the whole boiler should 
go to pcrdiiion-Allnutt had to work it frantically by hand occasionally, and 
there were indications that in the past he or his Negro assistants had neglected 
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this precaution, disregarding the doubtful indication of the water gauge, with 
the result that every water-tube joint leaked. Practically every one had been 
mended at some lime or other, in the botched and unsatisfactory manner with 
which the Alrican elimtile leads man to be content at unimportant moments; 
some had been bt,i/ed in, but meue had been patched with nothing more solid 
than sheet iron, red lead, and wire. 

As a result, ,1 eaielul Wtiteli huel to be maintained on the pressure gauge In 
the incredibly distant past, when that engine had been new, a boiler pressure of 
eighty pounds to the seiuare inch could be maintained, giving the launch a 
speed of twelve knots. Nowaiiays if the pressure mounted above fifteen the 
engine showed unmistakable signs of dissolution, and no speed greater than 
four knots could be retiehetl. So ihitt Allnutt had the delicate task of keeping 
the pressure just there, ami no higher and no lower, which called for a 
continiu)us light diet lor the lurntice and a familiarity with the eccentricities of 
the pressure gauge which could only be aequired by long and continuous 
study. Nor was this attention to the furnace made any easier by the tendency of 
the wood fuel to choke the draught with ash-Allnutt, when stoking, had to 
plan his camptiign like ;i cliess player, looking six moves ahead at least, bearing 
in mind the elfeci on the draught of emptying the ash pan, the relative 
inllammabiliiy ol tiny one ol the half a dozen dilfereni kinds of wood, the quite 
noticeable inlluence of ilirecl sunlight on the boiler, the chances of the safety 
valve slicking i someone htid once dropped something heavy on this, and no 
amount ol subsequent work on it could make it quite reliable again) and the 
likelihood ol his tiiieiuion being shortly called away to deal with some other 
crisis. 

bor the lubrication was in no way tutiomaiic nowadays; oil had to be stufled 
down the oil-cups on the loiis ol the cylinders, and there were never less than 
twt' hearings calling lor insitini cooling and lubrication, so that Allnutt when 
the Ajrieau Queiu was undei ua\ uas tii. ticiive as a squirrel in a cage. It was 
quite rentiirkable thsit he htid been able to bring the launch down single- 
handed Irom the mine to the mission station after the desertion of his crew, for 
then he had to steer the boat as well, and keep the necessary lookout for snags 
and shoals. 

‘Wood's running sliort,' said Allmitl, looking up from his labours, his face 
grey with grime, and stretiked with sweat. ‘We’ll have to anchor soon.’ 

Rose looketi rouml at where the stm had sunk to the tree-tops on the distant 
bank. 

‘All right,’ she said, grudgingly. ‘We’ll find .somewhere to spend the night.’ 

'I’hey went on, with the engine chinking lugubriously, to where the river 
broke up again into a Iresh batch of distributaries. Allnutt cast a last lingering 
glance over his engine, and scut t let! up into the bows. 

‘Round ’ere, miss,’ he ctilled, with a wave of his arm. 

Rose pul the tiller over and they surged into a narrow channel. 

‘Round ’ere agttin,’ said Alhiuii. ‘Steady! 'I’lierc’s a channel ’ere. Bring ’er 
up into it. Steady! Keep 'er at iliat!' 

’I’hey were heading upstream now, in a narrow passage roofed over by trees, 
whose roots, washeti btire by the rusliing brown water, and tangled ttigether 
almost as thick as btisketwork, constituted the surface of the banks. Against 
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the sweeping current the African (Jneen nKuie bare headway. Allnutl let go the 
anchor, and, running back, shut oir steam. 'The launch swung stationary to her 
mooring with hardly a jerk. 

bor once in a way Rose had been interested in the maiu»euvres, and she filled' 
with pride at the thought that she had uiulc-rsti^od them she never usually 
troubled; when travelling by train she never trie<l to understand railway 
signals, and even the Italian lirst t>llieer had never been able to rouse her 
interest in ships' work. Hut today she laid understooti the significance of it all 
of the necessity to moor b<nvs upstream in that narrow last channel, in 
consequence of the anchor being in the bows. Rose could not quite imagine 
what that fast current would tio to a boat if it caught it while jammed bnuidside 
on across a narrow waterway, but she could ha/anl a guess that it would be a 
damaging business. Allnutt suhhI watching attentively \\)v a moment to make 
certain that the anchor was not dragging, and then sat tlown with a sigh in the 
sternsheets. 

‘Ca>o,' he said, 1i's 'ot work, ain’t it, miss? I ciuild do with a drink.' 

brom the locker beside her he protluceil a dirty enamel mug, and then a 
second one. 

"(ioing to hive one, miss?' Allnutt asked. 

'No,' said Rose, shortly. She knew instinctively that she was about to come 
into opposition with what Samuel always called Rum. She watched fascinated, 
b'rom under the bench on vvliich he sat Allnutt dragged out a wooden case, and 
from out of the case he brought a bmtle, full of stane clear liquid like water. He 
proceeded to pour a liberal portimi into the tin mug. 

'What is that?' asked Rose. 

Crin, miss, said Alhuut, 'AiT there's only river water to drink it with,' 

Rose's knowledge of strong drink was quite ha/,y. 'The lirst time she had ever 
sal at a table where it was served had been in the Italian steamer; she 
remembered the polite amusement ol' the oflieers when siie and her brother 
had stiflly refused to drink the purple-red wine wdiieh appcaretl at every meal. 
During her brother's ministry in lingland she had heard drink and its evil 
elleets discussed; there were even bad characters in the ctmgregation who were 
addicted to it, and with whom she had sometimes tried to reason. At the 
mission Samuel hud striven ineffectively for ten years to persuade his coloured 
flock to abandon ihe use of the beer they had been aeeusuaned to brew from 
time immemorial- Rose knew how very inefleetive his arguments had been. 
And there were festivals when everybody brewx^d and drank stronger liquors 
still, and got raging drunk, and made fearful iu)iscs, and all Itad sore heads the 
next rnorning, and not even the sore heads had reconciled Samuel to the 
backsliding of his congregation the night before. 

And the few vj/hiie men all drank, loo-ulthough up to this minute Rose, 
influenced by Samuers metaphorical description, had been under the 
impression that their tipple was a fearsome stufl“ called Rum, and not this 
innocent-appearing gin. Rum, and the formation of unhallowed unions with 
native women, and the brutal conscription of native labour, had been the 
triple-headed enemy Samuel was always in arms against. Now Rose found 
herself face to face with the first of these sins. Drink made men madmen. 
Drink rotted their bodies and corrupted their souls. Drink brought ruin in 
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this world and damnation in the next. 

Allnutt had filled the other mug over-side, and was now decanting water 
into the gin, trying carefully but not very effectively, to prevent too much river 
alluvium from entering his drink. Rose watched with increasing fascination. 
She wanted to protest, to appeal to Allnutt’s better feelings, even to snatch the 
terrible thing from him, and yet she stayed inert, unmoving. Possibly it was 
that common sense of hers which kept her quiescent. Allnutt drank the 
frightful stufi'and smacked his lips. 

'That's better,' he said. 

He pul the mug down. He did not start being maniacal, nor to sing songs, 
nor to reel about the boat. Instead, with his sinfulness still wet on his lips he 
swung open the gates of Paradise for Rose. 

'Now I can think about supper,’ he said. 'What about a cup o' tea, miss?' 

Tea! Heat and thirst and fatigue and excitement had done their worst for 
Rose. She was limp and weary and her throat ached. The imminent prospects 
of a cup of tea roused her to trembling excitement. Twelve cups of tea each 
Samuel and she had drunk daily for years. Today she had had none-shc had 
eaten no food either, but at the moment that meant nothing to her. Tea! A cup 
of lea! I'wo cups of tea! Half a dozen great mugs of tea, strong, delicious, 
revivifying! Her mind was suffused with rosy pictures of an evening's tea 
drinking, a debauch compared with which the spring sowing festivities at the 
village by the mission station were only a pale shade. 

'I'd like a cup of tea,’ she said. 

'Water's still boiling in the engine,' said Allnutt, heaving himself to his feet. 
'Won't take a minute.' 

The tinned meat that they ale was, as a result of the heat, reduced to a greasy 
semi-liquid mass. 'I'he native bread was dark and unpalatable. But the tea was 
marvellous. Rose was forced to use sweetened condensed milk in it, which she 
hated-at the mission they had cows until von Hannckcn commandeered 
them-but not even that spoilt her enjoyment of the tea. She drank it strong, 
mug after mug of it, as she had promised herself, with never a thought of what 
it was doing inside her to the lining of her stomach; probably it was making as 
pretty a picture of that as ever she had seen at a Band of Hope lantern lecture 
where they exhibited enlarged photographs of a drunkard's liver. She gulped 
down mug after mug. hor a moment her body temperature shot up to fever 
heat, but presently there came a blissful perspiraiion~not the sticky, prickly 
sweat in which she moved all day long, but a beneficent and cooling fluid, 
bringing with it a feeling of ease and well-being. 

'Those Belgians up at the mine wouldn’t never drink tea,' said Allnutt, 
tilting the condensed milk tin over his mug of black liquid. 'They didn't know 
what was good.’ 

'Yes,’ said Rose. She felt positive friendship for Allnutt welling up within 
her. She slapped at the mosquitoes without irritation. 

When the scanty crockery had been washed and put away Allnutt stood up 
and looked about him; the light was just failing. 

'Ain’t seen no crocodiles in this arm, miss, ’ave you?' he asked. 

'No,’ said Rose. 

'No shallows for ’em ’ere,’ said Allnutt. 'And current’s too fast.’ 
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lie ei)Uj;hccl a liltle sell-eonseiniislv. 

i want to 'ave a bath bei'ore bedtime/ he said. 

\So do 1/ 

'Til ^o up in the bows an' 'ave mine *<»ldmp. tm to tlie aiu hor chain/ said 
Allnutl. 'You slay down 'ere and do what \on like, nine.. 1 hen il we don't look 
it won't mailer/ 

Rose found herseli stripping*, hersell naked nn.ht out m the open, with only a 
do’/en feel av\ay a man di>m)» the same, aiul onlv a ^iendei liinnel six inches 
thick betwven them, Someliow it tlul imt mattei. Rose was eonseioiis that out 
of the tail t>f her eye she eouUi see a pj'e\ ish v\lnte shape lower itself over the 
launch's hows, and fdie t.'ould hear pisuiiiuous kiekmjv. and splashings as 
Allnutt took his bath. She lait nakeil on the low vaitnvale in the stern and 
lowered her le)»s into the water. The last uirieiit b<>ileti nnmd them, 
deliciously cool, tujuunjt at liei ankles, msidnnislv hump. Iiei’ larther. She 
slipped over completely, holiiin)» on to the boat, irailmp, lua lenpth on the 
surface of the water. It was like Rara<iise evei so intu h Inaier than her evening 
bath at the missitm, in a shallow tin tnnip.h lukewarm W’aier, and obsessed 
witli (he e(vntinual worry lest die imeetisitip. enin>MiN ol the natives should 
cause prying eyes it' be peering, at her ilni'tipji st'ine ehink tn* crevice in the 
W'iills. 

'I'hen she began to pull herseli tan. It was imt easy, what witli the |)ull of the 
current and the height ol the gunwale, hut a hnal tdhut of her pow'cri'ul arms 
drew her up far enough to wriggle at last twer the etlge. Only then did she 
realize that she hud been quite calmly ctmtemplaimg, calling to Allnutt for 
assistance, and she felt that she taighl to be disiutsied with herself, but she 
could not manage it. She fished a towvl t>u( ol her tin bt)X ol cloilics and dried 
herself, and dressed again. It was almost dark by nt'w, dark enough, anyway, 
for a lirelly on the bank to be visible, and lor the noises oj the Ibresi it) have 
stilled so much that the st)und til the river boiling altuif!; the Inmks seemed to 
have grown much Ituidcr. 

‘Arc you ready, miss?' called Allnutt, starting to come aft, 

‘Yes,' said Rose. 

‘You better sleep ’ere in the stern,' said Allnutt, ‘case it rains. I got a couple 
of rugs 'ere. d'herc ain't no fleas in 'em/ 

‘Where arc you going to sleep?' 

‘b’or'rard, miss. 1 can make a sort tif bed out o' them cases,' 

‘What, on the-the explosives?' 

‘Yerss, miss. Won't do it no 'arm.' 

That was not what had called for the question. 'I'o Rose there seemed 
something against nature in the idea of actually sleeping on a couple of 
hundredweights of explosive, enough to lay a city in ruins-t)r to blow in the 
side of a ship. But she thrust the strangeness of the thought out of her mind; 
everything was strange now. 

‘All right,’ she said, briefly. 

‘You cover up well/ said Allnutt, wurningly. ‘It gets nearly cold on the river 
towards morning-look at the mist now/ 

A low white haze was already drifting over the surface of the river. 

‘All right/ said Rose again. 
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Allnutt retraced his steps into the bows, and Rose made her brief 
preparations for the night. She did not allow herself to think about the 
skins-black or white, clean or dirty-which had already been in contact with 
those rugs. She laid herself on the hard floor-boards with the rugs about her 
and her head on a pillow of her spare clothing. Her mind was like a whirlpool in 
which circled a mad inconsequence of thoughts. Her brother had died only 
that morning and it seemed at least a month ago. The memory of his white face 
was vague although urgent. With her eyes closed her retinas were haunted 
with persistent after-images of running water- water foaming round snags and 
rippling over shallows, and all aglcam with sunshine where the wind played 
upon it. She thought of the Kemi^iu Lnisc queening it on the Lake. She thought 
of Allnutt, only a yard or two from her virgin bed, and of his naked body 
vanishing over the side of the launch. She thought again of the dead Samuel. 
The instant resolution which followed to avenge his death caught her on the 
point of going to sleep. She turned over restlessly. The flies were biting like 
fiends. She thought of Allnutt's drooping cigarette, and of how she had 
cheated him into accompanying her. She thought of the play of the light and 
shade on the water when they had first anchored. And with that shifting 
pattern in her mind's eye she fell asleep for good, utterly worn out. 



Rose actually contrived to sleep most of the night. It was the rain which woke 
her up, the rain and the thunder and lightning. It took her a little while to think 
where she was, lying there in the dark on those terribly hard floor-boards. All 
round her was an inferno of noise. The rain was pouring down as it only can in 
Central Africa. It was drumming on the awning over her, and streaming in 
miniature waterfalls from the trees above into the river. The lightning was 
lighting up brilliantly even this dark backwater, and the thunder roared almost 
without intermission. A warm wind came sweeping along the backwater, 
blowing the launch upstream a little so that whenever it dropped for a moment 
the pull of the current brought her back with a jerk against her moorings like a 
small earthquake. Almost at once Rose felt the warm rain on her face, blown in 
by the wind under the awning, and then the awning began to leak, discharging 
little cataracts of water on to the floor-boards round her. 

It all seemed to happen at oncc-one moment she was asleep, and the next 
she was wet and uncomfortable and the launch was tugging at her anchor 
chain. Something moved in the waist of the launch, and the lightning revealed 
Allnutt crawling towards her, very wet and miserable, dragging his bedding 
with him. He came pattering up beside her, whimpering for all the world like a 
little dog. The leaky awning shot a cataract of water down his neck. 

‘Coo!’ he said, and shifted his position abruptly. 

By some kind chance Rose’s position was such that none of these direct 
streams descended upon her; she was only incommoded by the rain in the wind 
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and the splaslics Iruin the fituvr bnaids. Ihn that was the onls space under the 
awning as well proteeletl. Allnuit spent nnu Ii lum- abruptly here and 

there, with the pitiless streams scan hinp. him <ui! i’\ei\ time. Rose heard his 
teeth ehatteriiif^ as he eame neai hei , aiui was toi a moment minded to put uut 
her arm and eh'aw him to her like a child; she Iduslusi seereth at discovering 
such a plan in her mind, tor- Allnutt was no iiiiU'e a elnUl than she was. 

Instead she sat up and asked 

AX'hat can we do!"' 

’“N-nothing, miss,' said Allnutt misetablv and lieinuteh . 

"(ain't you shelter anywheie.^' 

"No, miss. Hut this won't last lonp,.' 

Allnutt sjioke with the spiritless ['alienee hied by a Iitetmu-\ bad luck. He 
moved out ol one stream ol water into anothei . Samuel in the same conditions 
would iiave dis{da\ed a tiaee ot bad tempei Rose had to measure men by 
Saimiers standard, because she knew m* othei man so well. 

A'ou [nu)r man!' said Riise. 

"You poor eha[^’ m* "^’ou poor »»ld thinp, mip.hi have sounded more 
comradely or sympathetic, but Rose laul never yet sj'oken ol men as "chaps' or 
"old things'. 

"I'm so son*y,' said Rose, but Allnutt onlv slnlieti uncomloitably tigain. 

'Then the storm [Kissed as cjuicklv as it came. In a u)unit \ where it ruins an 
inch in an lutur tin annual rainlall ot two hundreil iiudies means only tw'o 
hundred hours' rain a year. luir a little wdiile tiie trees above still tossed and 
roared in the vviiul and then the wind tiled awa\\ ami theie was a little light in 
the backw'uter, ami with the stillness id tlawn die soumi ot the river coursing 
through the tree-roots ovei'shadowetl every other noise. 'Hie tlay came with a 
rush, and tor once the sun ami the heat were beneliceni ami lite-giving, instead 
of being malignant tyrants. Rose anti Allnutt rousetl themselves; the whole 
backwater steamed like a laundry. 

"What's to he done belbre we move on?' asketi Rose. It tlitl not occur to her 
that there W'as anything they might dt> instead ol moving on. Allnutt scratched 
at his sprouting beard. 

"(rot no wood,' he said. "'Avc to fill u}> with thet. Hleniy ol dead slull 'crc, I 
should link. An' we'll 'ave to pump out. 'The ole boat leaks anyways, an' vviv all 
Uiis rinc—' 

‘wShow me how to do that.' 

So Rose was introduced to the luind [nunj), which was as old and as 
incllicicnt as everything else on board. In theory one stuck the loot ol’it down 
between the skin and the lloor-boards, and then worked a Iiamilc u[> and down, 
whereupon the water beneath the boards was sucked u}^ and discharged 
through a sjiout over-side; by inclining the boat over to the side where the 
pump was the boat could be got reasonably dry. Hut that [ntmp made a hard 
job of it. It choked and rcluscd duty and squeaked and jammed, and pinched 
the hands that worked it, all with an ingenuity which seemed quite diabolical. 
Rose came in the end to hate that pump more bitterly than anything she had 
ever hated belbre. Allnutt showed her how to begin tiie job. 

"You go and get the wood,' said Rose, vsculing the pump into the scuppers 
and preparing to work the handle. "Til do this by myself.' 
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Allnutt produced an axe which was just as rusty and woebegone as 
everything else in the boat, hooked the bank with the boat-hook, and swung 
himself ashore with the stern painter in his hand. He vanished into the 
undergrowth, looking cautiously round at every step for fear of snakes, while 
Rose toiled away at the pump. There was nothing on earth so ingeniously 
designed to abolish the feeling of morning freshness. Rose’s face empurpled, 
and the sweat poured down as she toiled away with the cranky thing. At 
intervals Allnutt appeared on the bank, dumping down fresh discoveries of 
dead wood to add to the growing pile at the landing place, and then, pulling in 
on the stern painter, he began the ticklish job of loading the fuel on board, 
standing swaying periously on the slippery uneven foothold. 

Rose quitted her work at the pump to help him-there was by now only a 
very little water slopping below the floor-boards-and when the wood was all 
on board, the waist piled high with it, they stopped for breath and looked at 
each other. 

‘We had better start now,’ said Rose. 

‘Breakfast?’ said Allnutt, and then, playing his trump card, ‘Tea?’ 

‘We’ll have that going along,’ said Rose. ‘Let’s get started now.’ 

Perhaps Rose had all her life been a woman of action and decision, but she 
had spent all her adult life under the influence of her brother. Samuel had been 
not merely a man but a minister, and therefore had a twofold-perhaps 
fourfold- right to order the doings of his womenfolk. Rose had always been 
content to follow his advice and abide by his judgement. 

But now that she was alone the reaction was violent. She was carrying out a 
plan of her own devising, and she would allow nothing to stop her, nothing to 
delay her. She was consumed by a fever for action. That is not to belittle the 
patriotic fervour which actuated her as well. She was most bitterly determined 
upon doing something for lingland; she was so set and rigid in this 
determination that she never had to think about it, any more than she had to 
think about breathing or the beating of her pulse. She was more conscious of 
the motive of avenging her brother’s death; but perhaps the motive of which 
she was most conscious was her desire to wipe out the ten years of insults from 
German oiflcialdom to which the meek Samuel had so mildly submitted. It was 
the thought of those slights and insults which brought a flush to her cheek and 
a firmer grip to her hand, and spurred her on to fresh haste. 

Allnutt philosophically shrugged his shoulders, much as he had seen his 
Belgian employers do up at the mine. The woman was a bit mad, but it would 
be more trouble to argue with her than tojobey her, at present; Allnutt was not 
sufficiently self-analytical to appreciate that most of the troubles of his life 
resulted from attempts to avoid trouble. He addressed himself, in his usual 
attitude of prayer, to the task of getting the engine fire going again, and while 
the boiler was heating he continued the endless task of lubrication. When the 
boiler began to sigh and gurgle he looked inquiringly at Rose, and received a 
nod from her. Rose was interested to see how Allnutt proposed to extricate the 
launch from the narrow channel in which she was moored. 

It was a process which called for much activity on Allnutt’s part. First he 
strained at the anchor winch, ineffectively, because the current which was 
running was too strong to allow him to wind the heavy boat up to the anchor. 
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So he started the screw turning until (he Ajvu\iii (juevn was just making 
headway against the current, and then, rushing ka’ward, he got tlie anchor 
clear and wcnind in. Hut he did not proceed up the backwater- there was no 
means of knowing if the way was clear all the way up to (he main-stream, and 
some of these backwaters were liall a do/en miles long. Instead, he hurried 
back to the engine and throttled down until the launch was just being carried 
down by the current although the engine was .still going ahead. 

This gave her a queer contrariwise steerage way in which one thought in 
terms of the stern instead ol‘ the bow. Allnutt leli the engine to look after itself 
and hastened back to take the tiller from Rose's hand; he could not trust her 
with it. He eased the Ajncun Omni gently down until they reached the 
junction with the broad channel of the main backwater. 'Then he scuttled 
forward and jerked the engine over into reverse, anti (hen, scuttling back to the 
tiller, he swept the stern round upstream, keeping a wary eye on the bow 
meanwhile lest the current should push it inti> the bank, and then, the moment 
the bow was clear, while catastrophe threatenctl astern, he dashed forward 
again, started the screw in the opposite direction, and came leaping back once 
more to the tiller to holtl the boat steady while she gathereti way dow'nstrcam. 
It was a neat hit A boatmanship; Rose, even with her limited exi>erience, could 
appreciate it even tluiugh some ot the iinidications were lost upon her-the 
careful balance ol eddy against current at the bend, lor instance, and the subtle 
employment of the set of the screw to help in the turn. vShe notided and smiled 
her approval, but Allnutt could not stay for tipplause. Already there were 
danger signals Irom the engine, and Allniiu had to hand over the tiller and 
resume his work over it. 

I’he African Quven resumed lier solemn career down the river, with Rose 
happily directing her. 'This was the main backwater of the section, a stream a 
hundred yards wide, so there was no reason to apprehend serious navigational 
dilhculties. Rose had already learned to recognize the ugly V-shaped ripple on 
the surface caused by a snag just below, and the choppy appearance which 
indicated shalk)ws, and she understootl now the useful point that the African 
Qticcn\ draught was such that if an undeV *vvater danger was so deep as to make 
no alteration in the appearance of the surlace she could be relied upon to go 
over it without damage, 'The main possible source ol' trouble w'tts in the wind; a 
brisk breeze whipped the surface of the river into choppy wavelets which 
obscured the warning signs. 

At present today there was no wind blowing. Hverytliing was well. In this 
backwater, running between marshy uninhabited islands, tliere was no fear of 
observation from the shore, the navigation was easy, and the African Queens 
engines were in a specially helpful mood so that she squallered along without 
any particular crisis arising. Allnutt was even able to snatch half a dozen 
separate minutes away fn>m them in whicli to prepare breakfast. He brought 
Rose's share to her, and she did not even notice the filthy oiliness of his hands. 
She ale and drank as she held the tiller and was almost happy. 

With a four-knot current to help her the launch slid along between the banks 
at a flattering speed, and slithered round the bends most fascinatingly. Quite 
subconsciously Rose was learning things about water in motion, about eddies 
and swirls, which would be very valuable to her later on. 
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The heat increased, and as the sun rose higher Rose was no longer able to 
keep the launch in the shade of the huge trees on the banks. The direct sunlight 
hit them like a club when they emerged into it, and even back in the sternsheets 
Rose could feel the devastating heat of the fire and boiler. 

She felt sorry for Allnutt, and could sympathize with him over his 
unhygienic habit of drinking unfiltcred river water. At the mission she had 
seen to it that every drop of water she and Samuel drank was first filtered and 
then boiled for fear of hookworm and typhoid and all the other plagues which 
water can carry. It did not seem to matter now. Under the worn awning she 
had at least a little shade. Allnutt was labouring in the blazing sun. 

Allnutt, as a matter of fact, was one of those men who have become inured to 
work in impossible temperatures. He had worked as a greaser in merchant 
ships passing down the Red Sea, in engine rooms at a temperature of a 
hundred and forty degrees; to him the free air of the Ulanga river was far less 
stifling, even in the direct sun, than many atmospheres with which he was 
acquainted. It did not occur to him to complain about this part of his life; there 
was even an aesthetic pleasure to be found in inducing that rotten old engine to 
keep on moving. 

Later the backwater came to an end, merging with the main river again. The 
banks lell away as they came out on to the broad stately stream, a full half-mile 
wide, brilliantly blue in prospect under the cloudless sky, although it still 
appeared its turbid brown when looked into over the side. Allnutt did not like 
these open reaches. Von I lanneken and his army were somewhere on the banks 
of the river; perhaps he had outposts watching everywhere. It was only when 
she W'as threading her way between islands that the African Queen could escape 
observation. He stood up on the gunwale anxiously, peering at the banks for a 
sign of a break in them. 

Rose was aware of his anxiety and its cause, but she did not share his 
feelings. She was completely reckless. She did not think it even remotely 
possible that anything could impede her in the mission she had undertaken. As 
for being taken prisoners by von Hanneken, she could not believe such a thing 
could happen-and naturally she had none of the misgivings which worried 
Allnutt as to what von Hanneken w'ould do to them if he caught them 
obviously planning mischief in the African Queen. But she indulged Allnutt in 
his odd fancy; she swung the African Queen round so that she headed across to 
the far side ol'the bend, where at the foot of the forest-clad bluffs the head of a 
long narrow island was to be seen-Rose already knew enough about the river 
to know that the backwater behind the island was almost for certain the 
entrance to a fresh chain of minor channels winding between tangled islands 
and not rejoining the main river for perhaps as much as ten miles. 

The African Queen clanked solemnly across the river. Her propeller shaft 
was a trifle out of truth, and numerous contacts with submerged obstructions 
had bent her propeller blades a little, so that her progress was noisy and the 
whole boat shook to the thrust of the screw, but by now Rose was used to the 
noise and the vibration. It passed unnoticed. Rose stood up and looked 
forward keenly as they neared the mouth of the backwater. She was quite 
unconscious of the dramatic picture she presented, sunburned, with set jaw 
and narrowed eyes, standing at the tiller of the battered old launch in the 
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blinding sunlight. All she was dt^ing was looking, out lor snags and 
i>bstructions, 

'They glided out ofthe sunlight inttwhe blessed shade ol (he narrow channel, 
d’hc wash ofthe launch began to break eU^se behind them in greyish-brown 
waves against the bank; the water plants eloi^e to liie side beg, an to bow in 
solemn succession as the bi^at appnvaehed them, lilting tlieir heads again when 
they were exactly oppt^site, and theti being, immediately buried in the dirty 
foam ofthe wash. 'The ehannel along which i hey weie passing broke into three, 
and Rose had tt> exercise tjuiek decision in selecting ilic one which appeared 
the most navigable. 'I’lien there were periods ol anxiety when the ehannel 
narrow'cd and the current quickened, ami it seeineii possible that they might 
not get through after all, and the anxiety \vi»uUl only end when the ehannel 
suddenly joined a new ehannel wla^se breatiih and placidity pnanised freedom 
Irom worry I'or a space. 

'Tht^sc island backwaters were silent places, liven the birds and the insects 
seemed to be silent in that steaming heat, 'riiere were only the tall trees, and 
the tangled undergriAvth, and tile aspiring ereepei, and the naketl tree-roots 
along the banks, h seemed as if the Alruitft (J{urN\ clanking progress was the 
first sound ever to be heard there, and when that sound was stilled, when they 
anchored to collect more fnc), Ktise fouiul herself speaking, in whispers until 
she shtiok off the crushing influence ofthe silence. 

'Iliat first day was typical of all the days they st'cnt deseenditig the river 
before they reached the rapids. 'There were ineidetits, of course. 'There were 
times when the backwater they were navig,ating pnA'ed to be jammed by a 
tangle of tree-trunks, and they hatl to g,o hack cautituisly in reverse until they 
found another ehannel. 'There was one occasion when (heir channel broadened 
out intoa wide, almost stagnant lake surrounded by marshy islands, and full of 
lilies and weeds (hat twined themselves round (he protiellcr and actually 
brought the boat to a standstill, so that Allnutt hati to strip himself half-naked 
and lower himself inti> the water and hack the .screw clear with a knife, and then 
pole the launch out again, livery push ofthe pole again.st the kH>se mud ofthe 
bottom brought forth volleys of' bubbles fnnn the rotting vegetation, so that 
the place stunk in the sunlight. 

It might have been that incident which caused the subsequent trouble with 
the propeller thrust block, which held them up for half a day while Allnutt 
laboured over it. 

'There were times now and then during the day when the heavens opened 
and cataracts of rain poured down-rain so heavy as to set the floor-boards 
awash and to cause Rose to toil long and painfully with that malignant bit of 
apparatus, the hand pump. 'Thc7 hud to expect rain now, for it was the lime 
of the autumn rains. Rose was only thankful that it was not springtime, for 
during the spring rains the storms were much Uingcr and heavier than those 
they had to endure now. 'These little daily thunderstorms wore a mere 
nothing. 

Rose was really alive for the first time in her life. She was not aware of it in 
her mind, although her body told her so when she slopped to listen. She had 
passed ten years in Central Africa, but she had not lived during those ton years. 
That mission station had been a dreary place. Rose had not read books of 
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adventure which might have told her what an adventurous place tropical 
Africa was. Samuel was not an adventurous person~he had not even taken a 
missionary’s interest in botany or philology or entomology. He had tried 
drearily yet persistently to convert the heathen without enough success to 
maintain dinner-table conversation over so long a time as ten years. It had 
been his one interest in life (small wonder that von Hanneken’s sweeping 
requisitions had broken his heart) and it had therefore been Rose’s one 
interest-and a woefully small one at that. 

Housekeeping in a Central African village was a far duller business than 
housekeeping in a busy provincial town, and German Central Africa was the 
dullest colony of all Africa. There was only a tiny sprinkling of white men, and 
the Kaiser’s imperial mandate ran only in the fringes of the country, in patches 
along the coast, and along the border of the Lake, and about the head-waters of 
the Ulanga where the gold mine was, and along the railway from the Swahili 
coast. Save for a very few officials, who conducted themselves towards the 
missionaries as soldiers and officials might be expected to act towards mere 
civilians of no standing and aliens to boot, Rose had seen no white men besides 
Allnull-he, by arrangement with the Belgian company, used to bring down 
their monthly consignments of stores and mail from Limbasi-and his visits 
were conditional upon the African Qiieen being fit to travel and upon there 
being no work upon the mining machinery demanding his immediate 
attention. 

And Samuel had not allowed Rose even to be interested in Allnutt’s visits. 
The letters that had come had all been for him, always, and Allnutt was a 
sinner who lived in unhallowed union with a Negress up at the mine. They had 
to give him food and hospitality when he came, and to bring into the family 
prayers a mention of their wish for his redemption, but that was all. Those ten 
years had been a period of heat-ridden monotony. 

It was different enough now. There was the broad scheme of proceeding to 
the Lake and freeing it from the mastery of the Germans; that in itself was 
enough to keep anyone happy. And for detail to fill in the day there was the 
river, wide, mutable, always dilfcrent. There could be no monotony on a river 
with its snags and mudbars, its bends and its backwaters, its eddies and its 
swirls. Perhaps those few days of active happiness were sufficient recompense 
to Rose for thirty-three years of passive misery. 


4 


'There came an cvenins when Allnutt was silent and moody, as though 
labouring under some secret grievance. Rose noticed his mood, and looked 
sharply at him once or twice. 'Fhere was no feeling of companionship this 
evening as they drank their tea. And when the tea was drunk Allnutt actually 
got out the gin bottle and poured himself a drink, the second that day, and 
drank, and filled his cup again, still silent and sulky. He drank again, and the 
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drink seemed to increase his inootiiness. Rose walched these proceedings, 
disconcerted. She realised by instinct that she nmst do sinnethin^ to maintain 
the morale of her crew. 'There was tnaible in the wind, and tins gloomy silent 
drinking would only increase it. 

'What's the matter, Allnutt?' she askctl, gentls. She was genuinely 
concerned about the unhappiness ol ilie little ( lockne\. quite apart from any 
llumghl of what hearing it might have upon the suc cess ol her etuerprise. 

Allnull only drank again, and hooked sullenly down at the ragged canvas 
shoes on his feet. Rose came over nearer to him. 

''Tell me,' she said, genth\ again, and then Allnutt answered. 

'We ain't goiiT no farther dou n the riverd he said. AX'e g.one far enough. All 
this rot about goin’ to the I.aked 

Allnutt did not use the word 'rot', hut altlanigji the word he used was quite 
unfamiliar to Rose she guessed that it meant something like that. Rose was 
sht)cked~not at the language, hu\ at the scmtitiuait. She had been ready, she 
thought, for any surprising deelaratitai i\v Allnutt, but it had not occurred to 
her that there was anything like this in Ins mind. 

'No going any farllier?' she said. ‘Allniut! (>I I'ourse we must!' 

'No bloody "of course" alnuu it,' said Allnutt. 

'I can't think what's the matter,' said Rose, witli perfect truth. 

''The river's the matter, that's what. And Shona.' 

\Shonar repeated R('se. At last she had an inkling, of what was worrying 
Allnutt. 

'If w'c go on lomorrcr,' said Allnutt, 'we'll be in the rapids tomorrer night. 
An' before we gel to (he rapids we'll 'ave to g(» past Shona. I’d forgotten about 
Shona until last night.' 

'liut nothing's going to hui^pen to us at Shona.' 

‘Ain't it? Ain't it? 'Ow do you know? If there's anywheres on this river the 
CJcrnians arc watching it'll be Shona. 'Hull's where the rotid from the south 
crosses the river. 'There was a nigger ferry there before the ( iermans ever came 
'ere. 'They'll 'ave a gang watching there. Sirike-une-dead-certain, An' there 
ain't no sneaking past Shona. I been there, in this old African Queen. I knows 
what the river's like. It’s just one big bend. 'There ain’t no backwaters there, 
nor nothing. You can see clear across fronmneside to the other, an’ vShona'son 
a 'ill on the bank.' 

ikit they won’t be able to stop us.’ 

“Won’t be able — I Don't talk silly, miss. 'They’ll ’ave rifles. Some of them 
machine-guns, p'raps, Oannons, p’raps. 'The river ain’t more than ’alf a mile 
wide.’ 

'Let’s go past at night, then.’ 

''That won’t do, neither, ’Clause the rapids start just below Shona. 'That 'ill 
Shona stands on is the beginning of the elilis the river runs between. If we was 
to go past Shona in the dark we'd ’ave to go on darn the rapids in the dark. An' 
I ain't goin' darn no rapids in the dark, neither. An' I ain't goitT darn no rapids 
at all, neither, neither. We didn't ought to 'ave come darn as far as this. It's all 
damn-bloody barmy* 'They might find us ''ere if they was to come out in a canoe 
from Shona. I’m goin’ back lomorrcr up to that other backwater we was in 
yesterdye. 'That’s the sifest plicc for us,’ 
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Allnutt had shaken off all shame and false modesty. He preferred appearing 
a coward in Rose’s eyes to risking going under fire at Shona or to attempting 
the impossible descent of the gorges of the Ulanga. There was not going to be 
any more hanky-panky about it. He drank neat gin to set the seal on his 
resolution. 

Rose was white with angry disappointment. She tried to keep her temper, to 
plead, to cajole, but Allnutt was in no mood for argument. For a while he was 
silent now, and made no attempt to combat Rose’s urgings, merely opposing to 
them a stolid inertia. Only when, in the growing darkness, Rose called him a 
liar and a coward-and Rose in her sedate upbringing had never used those 
words to anyone before-did he reply. 

‘Coward, yourself,’ he said. ‘You ain’t no lady. No, miss. That’s what my 
poor ole mother would ’ave said to .vow. If my mother was to ’ear you — ’ 

When a man who is drinking neat gin starts talking about his mother he is 
past all argument, as Rose began to suspect. She drew herself stiffly together in 
the sternsheets while Allnutt’s small orgy continued. She was alone in a small 
boat with a drunken man-a most dreadful situation. She sat tense in the 
darkness, ready to battle for her life or her virtue, and quite certain that one or 
the other would be imperilled before morning. Every one of Allnutt’s 
blundering movements in the darkness put her on the qui vive. When Allnutt 
knocked over his mug or poured himself out another drink she sat with 
clenched fists, convinced that he was preparing for an assault. There was a 
frightful period of time while Allnutt was in muddled fashion reaching 
beneath the bench for the case of gin to find another bottle, during which she 
thought he was crawling towards her. 

liut Allnutt was neither amorous nor violent in his cups. His mention of his 
mother brought tears into his eyes. He wept at his mother’s memory, and then 
he wept over the fate of Carrie, which was his name for the brawny Swahili- 
speaking Negress who had been his mistress at the mine and who was now 
Heaven knew where in the train of von Hanneken’s army. Then he mourned 
over his own expatriation, and he sobbed through his hiccups at the thought of 
his boyhood’s friends in London. He began to sing, with a tunelessness which 
was almost unbelievable, a song which suited his mood- 

"(rmmy regards ter Leicester Square 

Sweet Piccadilly an' Myefair 

Rcnicmher me to the folks darn ther 

They'" II under sta-and.' 

He dragged out the last note to such a length that he forgot what he was 
singing, and he made two or three unavailing attempts to recapture the first 
fine careless rapture before he ceased from song. Then in his muttermgs he 
began to discuss the question of sleep, and, sure enough, the sound of his 
snores came before long through the darkness to Rose's straining ears. She had 
almost relaxed when a thump and a clatter from Allnutt’s direction brought 
her up to full tension again. But his peevish exclamations told her that he had 
only fallen from the seat to the floor-boards, mugs, bottle and all, and m two 
minutes he was happily snoring again, while Rose sat stiff and still, and chewed 
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the cud oi' her resentment against him, and the reek ol the spilt ^in tilled the 
night air. 

Despair and hatred kept her Irnm sleep. At titai niniitent she iiad no hope left 
on earth. I Icr knowledge ot men which meant Iter knowledge ol Samuel and 
cd*her father-told her that when a man said a thing he meant it iuul nothing on 
earth would budge him fnmi that decision. She could not believe that Allniut 
would ever be induced, or persuadeti, or bulhed, into attempting to pass 
Shona, and she hated him for it.lt was the ttrst lime she luui ever really set her 
heart on anything, and Allnuti stoiul in her way immovable. Rose wasted no 
idle dreams on quixotic plans ol getting rid (»l Allmitt and etaulucting the 
African Queen singlc-handetl; site was level headed enough and suliicicntly 
aware of Iter own limiiaiitais n<g to think ol that h)r a seeond. 

At the same time she seethed with revtdi ami resentment, even against the 
god-like male. Although lor thirty years she had submitted ciuiie naturally to 
the arbitrary decisions ol the superior sex, this occasion was dilfereiit. She 
wanted nu^st passionately to go on; she knew she t>ughi to; eonseienec and 
inclination eombinetl to make her resent Allnuti s cluing, e ol lri>nt. I here was 
nothing left to live for il she coiikl m»t g,et the A/riean (Jneen down to the Lake 
to strike her blow for linglaiui; and such was the i4n'ious sanctity of such a 
mission that she stood ecuivicted in her own mind ol nuu'tal sin il she did not 
achieve it. Her bitterness against Allnuit increased. 

wShe resolved, as the ttight wt>re on, ii» make Allnuit pay lor his arbitrariness. 
She set her teeth, she eliewetl at her nails ami Rose's mother's slipper had 
cured her ol' nail-biting at the age ol twelve as she swore to herself to make 
Allnuit's life I lell lor him. Rose had never tried to raise I lell in her life, but in 
her passion of resentment she lell inspireti to it. In (he darktiess her jaw came 
forward and her lips eomjU'essed until her nuuilh was no more than ti thin line 
and there were deep parentheses ln>in her nostrils to the corners of her mouth. 
Anyone who could have seen Rose at that moment would have taken her for a 
shrew, a woman with a temper ofa iicnd. Now that Samuel was dead Rose had 
no use for patience or resignation or charily t)r forgiveness or any of the passive 
(dirisiian virtues, 

Nor was her temper improved by a night ol diseomfort. Onimps and aches 
made her change her position, but she could not, even il she would, lie down in 
the stcrnshccts where Allnuit was all asju’awl across the botu, and she w^ould 
not make her way forward to take up Allnuit’s usual nest among i lie explosives. 
She sat and sulfered on the ribbed bench, on which she had sat all day, and 
even her shapely and well-covered hind-quarters protested. She slept, towards 
morning, by lils and starts, but that amount of sleep did nothing towards 
mollifying her cold rage. 

Dawn revealed U) her Allnuti lying like a corpse on the lloor-boards. His 
face, hardly veiled by the sprtiuiing beard, was a dirty grey, and from his open 
mouth came soft but unplcasing sounds. 'I'here was no pleasure in the sight of 
him. Rose got to her feet and stepped over him; she wimld have spurned him 
with her foot save that she did not want to rouse him to violent opposition to 
what she was going to do. wShe drugged out the case of gin, look out a bottle 
and stripped the lead foil from the end. "Fhe cork was of the convenient kind 
which needs no corkscrew. She poured the stulf over-side, dropped the bottle 
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in after it, and began on another. 

When for the third time the glug-glug-glug of poured liquid reached 
Allnutt’s ears he muttered something, opened his eyes, and tried to sit up. 

‘Jesus!’ he said. 

It was not the sight of what Rose was doing which called forth the 
exclamation, for he still did not know the reason for the noise which had roused 
him. Allnutt’s head was like a lump of red-hot pain. And it felt as if his head, 
besides, were nailed to the floor-boards, so that any attempt at raising it caused 
him agony. And his eyes could not stand the light; opening them intensified 
the pain. He shut his eyes and moaned; his mouth was parched and his throat 
ached, too. 

Allnutt was not a natural-born drinker; his wretched frame could not 
tolerate alcohol. It is possible that his small capacity for liquor played a part in 
the unknown explanation of his presence in German Central Africa. And one 
single night’s drinking always reduced him to this pitiful state, sick and white 
and trembling, and ready to swear never to drink again-quite content, in fact, 
not to drink for a month at least. 

Rose paid no attention to his moaning and whimpering. She flung one look 
of scorn at him, and then poured the last bottle of the case over-side. She went 
forward and dragged the second case of gin out from among the boxes of 
stores. She took Allnutl’s favourite screwdriver and began to prise the case 
open, with vicious wrenches of her powerful wrist. As the deal came away from 
the nails with a splintering crash Allnutt rolled over to look at her again. With 
infinite trouble he got himself into a sitting position, with his hands at his 
temples, which felt as if they were being battered with white-hot hammers. He 
looked at her quite uncomprehending with his aching eyes. 

'Coo Jesus!’ he said, pitifully. 

Rose wasted neither time nor sympathy on him; she went calmly on pouring 
gin over-side. Allnutt got to his knees with his arms on the bench. At the 
second attempt he got his knees up on the bench, with his body hanging over- 
side. Rose thought he would fall in, but she did not care. He leaned over the 
gurgling brown water and drank feverishly. Then he slumped back on the 
bench and promptly brought up all the water he had drunk, but he felt better, 
all the same. The light did not hurt his eyes now. 

Rose dropped the last bottle into the river, and made certain there was no 
other in the case. She returned to the sternsheets, passing him close enough to 
touch him, but apparently without noticing his presence. She took her toilet 
things from her tin box, picked up a rug, and went back again into the bows. By 
the time Allnutt was able to turn his head in that direction the rug was pinned 
from the funnel stay to the funnel, screening her from view. When she took 
down the rug again her toilet was obviously finished; she folded the rug, still 
without paying him the least attention, and began to prepare her breakfast, and 
then to eat it with perfect composure. Breakfast completed, she cleared all 
away, and came back into the stern, but she still gave him neither look nor 
word. With an appearance of complete abstraction she picked out the dirty 
clothes from her tin box and began to wash them over-side, pinning each 
garment out to dry to the awning overhead. And when she had finished the 
washing she sat down and did nothing; she did not even look at Allnutt. This 
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was, in tac’t, tlic bc'innniiu; i't ihr ( irt*ai Siltau f. 

Rt>sc liad boon able m think ot no in-uei wa\ o{ mahinn Allnutt's life a 
hcll“"SlK‘ did laa rcali/c that it was the inoM elUa li\r wa\ possible. Rt^sc had 
remembered occasions w hen Samuel had seen tii lo be annoyed wiili her, and 
had in consequence withdrawn tiom her the hsdit td his luaKe and the charm 
ol’ his conversation, sometimes joi as mucii as lwcn(\ lian htairs together. 
Ri^se remembered what a tlrcadlul place the bnnp.ah^w liail l>envmc then, and 
how vSamuers silence had wrong, hi uptui her neives. until the idesseti moment 
td Ibrgiveness. She could not lmpet(» equal Samuel suiK impersonal quality, 
but she would do her best, especially as she muKi not, amwas , bring herself to 
speak to the halehil Allnutt. She had no ichance m hei ability tt> nag, and 
nagging was the only iUher pi'aeticable method ol making Allnmt's life hell for 
him. 

During the morning Allnutt diti not take \er\ spei. lal muiee td his is<dation. 
Ilis wreiehcd mind and bod> were loo miKh tKiupied in I'etting over the 
clfeeis id’tirinking a bottle and a hall ol o\erprotd i.pint m a tioideal climate. 
Hut as the hours juissed, aiul draug.hl atiei diaugjit ol iiver water hatl done 
much tmvards restoring their proper rh\thm to his iihvsiological processes, he 
grew' restless, lie lelt that by now he luui earned loigiveness for his late 
carouse; and it irked Ihm unbearably not to be able tt» talk as mueli as lie was 
accustomed. He lliought Rose was anguy at him tor bis drunkenness; he 
aiiached little ittiporlanee, in his present state, t4> tlie matter ol lus relusal logo 
on past Shona and down tlie rapids. 

'(au), ain't it 'ot?' he saivl. Rose paid him no attention. 

'We could do w'iv anuvver storm,' saiti Allnutt. ‘Does g.ei yer eo(d for a 
miniiie, even if these little b Iwggars bite 'auler than ever alter it.' 

Rose rememhered a couple cd buttons that laid to he sewn on. She got out 
the garment and her housewil'c, and calmly set about the Inisiness. At her (irst 
movement Allnutt had thought some tudiee ol Ihs existeiiee was about to be 
taken, aiul he fell disap{)oinied wdien the purpt>se ol the movement became 
apparent. 

‘Rimin' yer things to riglus prop'ly, ain't yer, miss.''' he said. 

A woman sewdng has a pow’erlul weapon at lier ilisp^jsiiion when engaged in 
a duel with a man. I Icr bent head enables her to conceal her expression without 
apparently trying; it is the easiest matter in the world lor her to simulate 
complete absorption in the work in hand when actually she is listening 
attentively; and il even then she feels lUscouecrted or needs a moment to think 
she can always play lor time by reaching for her seissors. And some 
mcn-Allnult was an cxamplc‘»arc irritated eUcctively by the attention paid to 
trillcs of sewing instead of to their fascinating selves. 

U took only a few minutes for Allnutt to acknowledge the loss of the first 
round of the contest. 

‘Ain't yer goin' lo answ'er me, miss?' he said, and then, still eliciting no 
notice, he went on-M'm sorry for what 1 done lust niglit. d'hcre! I don't mind 
sayin' it, miss. What wiv the gin bein' there to my 'and, like, an' the 'eat, an' 
what not, I couldn't 'clp 'avin' a drop more than I should 'ave. You've pied me 
back proper already, pourin' all the rest of it awye, tU)W 'aven't you, miss? 
Fair's fair.’ 
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Rose made no sign of having heard, although a better psychologist than 
Allnutt might have made deductions from the manner of twirling the thread 
round the shank and the decisive way in which she oversewed to end off 
Allnutt lost his temper, 

‘’Avc it yer own wye, then, yer psalm-singing ole bitch,’ he said, and pitched 
his cigarette-end over-side with disgust and lurched up into the bows-Rose’s 
heart came up into her mouth at his first movement, for she thought he was 
about to proceed to physical violence. His true purpose fortunately became 
apparent before she had time to obey her first impulse and put down her 
sewing to defend herself. She converted her slight start into a test of the ability 
of the button to pass through the hole. 

h’rom his earliest days, from his slum-bred father and mother, Allnutt had 
heard, and believed, that the ideal life was one with nothing to do, nothing 
whatever, and plenty to eat. Yet up to today he had never experienced that 
ideal combination. I Ic had never been put to the necessity of amusing himselfj 
he had always had amipanions in his leisure periods. Solitude was as 
distressing to him as responsibility, which was why, when his Negro crew had 
deserted him at the mine, he had involved himself in considerable personal 
exertion to come down to the mission station and find Rose and Samuel. And 
to be cooped, compulsorily, in a thirty-foot boat was harassing to the nerves, 
especially nerves as jangled as Allnuti's. Allnutt fidgeted about in the bows 
until he got on Rose’s nerves as well; but Rose kept herself under control. 

It was not long before Allnutt, moving restlessly about the boat, began to 
occupy himself with overhauling the engine, h’or a long time that engine had 
not had so much attentitm as Allnutt lavished on it today. It was greased and 
cleaned and nurse-maided, and a couple of the botched joints were botched a 
little more elfeclively. 'I'hen Allnutt found he was thoroughly dirty, and he 
washed himsell' with care, and in the middle of the washing he thought of 
something else, and he went tt) his locker and got out his razor and cleaned it of 
the thick grease which kept it from rusting and set himself to shave. It was only 
sheer laziness which had caused him to cease to shave when war broke out, and 
which accounted Ibr that melodramatic beard. Shaving a beard like that was 
painful, but Allnutt went through with it, and when it was over he stroked his 
baby-smooth cheeks with satisfaction. He put cylinder oil on his tousled hair 
and worked at it until he had achieved the ideal coillure with an artistic quiff 
along his forehead. I le replaced his things in his locker with elaborate care and 
sat down to recover, h'ive minutes later he was on his feet again, moving about 
the cramped space wondering what he could do now. And all round him was 
the silence of the river; that in itself was sufficient to get on his nerves. 
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A man of stronger will than Allmitt, or a more iiiiolligciit (me, might have won 
that duel with Rose. But Allmitt was far too haiulieappeti. lie could not do 
chess problems in his head, or devote his thoughts to wondering what was the 
military .situation in luirope, or debate with himself the pros and cons of 
Imperial Preference, or piece together all the Iragments of Shakespeare he 
could remember. He knew no fragments ol Shakespeare at all, and his mind 
had never been accustomed to doing any continuous thinking, so that in a 
situation in which there was nothing to do but think he was helpless. In the end 
it was the noise of the river eternally gurgling round the tree-roots which broke 
down his last obstinacy. 

Allnutt hud made sevcnil attempts to get btick on a conversational fooling 
with Rose, and only once had he managed to induce her to say anything. 

i hate you,’ she htid said then. ‘\'ou’re a coward and you tell lies, and I won’t 
speak to you ever.’ 

And she had shaken hersell Iree. 'I'he very first advance Allmitt had made 
had surprised her. All she hatl hoped to achieve was revenge, to make Allnutt 
suller for the lailure ol her seheme. .She had not believed it possible that she 
might reduce him to obedience by this means. .She had no idea ol the power at 
her disposal, and she hail never had to do with a weak-willed man before. Her 
brother and her father were men with streaks of llint-like obstinacy within 
their pulfiy exteriors. It was only when Allnutt began to ask for mercy that it 
dawned upon her that she might he able to coerce him into obeying her. By 
that lime, too, she had a better appreciation of the monotony of the river, and 
its possible elfect on Allnull. 

Her one fear was lest Allnutt should become violent. .She had steeled herself 
to hear unmoved anything he might say to her, or any indelicate expressions he 
might employ, but the thought of physical force undoubtedly gave her a 
(^ualm. Hut she was a well-set-up woman, and she put unobtrusively into her 
waist-belt the stiletto from her work-bag. II he should try to rape her (Rose did 
not use the word ‘rape’ lii hersell; she llunight of his trying to ‘do that to her’) 
she would dig at him with it; its point was sharp. 

She neec.! not have worried. Physical violence, even towards a woman, was a 
long way from Allnuti’s thoughts. It might have been different if there had 
been any gin left to give him the necessary stimulus, but providentially all the 
gin was in the river. 

just as Rose had underestimated her power, so had Allnutt underestimated 
his offence. At first he had taken it for granted that Rose was angry with him 
because he had got drunk. Her scheme for going on dtiwn the river was so 
ludicrously wild that he hardly thought about it when the silence began; it was 
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only by degrees that he came to realize that Rose was in earnest about it, and 
that she would give him no word and no look until he had agreed to it. It was 
this realization which stifi'ened up his obstinacy after his preliminary apologies 
and strengthened him to endure another twenty-four hours of torture. 

For it was torture, of a refinement only to be imagined by people of Allnutt’s 
temperament who have undergone something like his experiences. There was 
nothing to do at all except to listen to the gurgle of the river among the tree- 
roots and to endure the attack of insects in the crushing heat. Allnutt could not 
even walk about in the cumbered little launch. Silence was one of the things he 
could not endure; his childhood in shrieking streets and his subsequent life in 
machine shops and engine-rooms had given him no taste for it. But the silence 
was only a minor part of the torture; what Allnutt felt more keenly still was 
Rose’s presence, and her manner of ignoring him. That riled him 
inexpressibly. It was possible that he could have borne the silence of the river 
if it had not been liu the continuous irksomeness of Rose’s silent presence. 
1 hat hurt him in a sensitive spot, his vanity, in a manner of speaking, or his 
self-consciousness. 

In the end it even interfered with Allnutt’s sleep, which was the surest sign 
ol its cflectivencss. Insomnia was a quite new phenomenon to Allnutt, and 
worried him enormously. Days without exercise for cither body or mind, a 
slightly disordered digestion, and highly irritable nerves combined to deprive 
Allnutt of sleep for one entire night. He shifted and twisted and turned on his 
uncomfortable bed on the explosives; he sat up and smoked cigarettes; he 
fidgeted and he tried again unavailingly. He really thought there was 
something seriously wrong with him. Then in the morning, faced with yet 
another appalling blank day, he gave in. 

‘Let’s ’ear wotcha wanter do, miss,’ he said. ‘Tell us, and we’ll do it. There, 
miss.’ 

‘I want to go down the river,’ said Rose. 

Once more appalling visions swept across Allnutt’s imagination, of 
machine-guns and rocks and whirlpools, of death by drowning, of capture by 
the Cxcrmans and death in the forest of disease and exhaustion. He was 
frightened, and yet he felt he could not stay a minute longer in this backwater. 
He was panicky with the desire to get away, and in his panic he plunged. 

‘All right, miss,’ he said. ‘Carm on.’ 

Some time later the African Queen steamed out of the backwater into the 
main river. It was a broad, imposing piece of water here. There was more wind 
blowing than there had been for some time, and up the length of the river ran 
long easy waves, two feet high, on which the African Queen pitched in realistic 
fashion, with splashes of spray from the bows which sizzled occasionally on the 
boiler. 

Rose sat at the tiller in a fever of content. They were on their way to help 
Hngland once more. 'I’he monotony of inaction was at an end. The wind and 
the waves suited her mood. It is even possible that the thought that they, were 
about to run into danger added to her ecstasy. 

‘That’s the ’ill Shona stands on,’ Allnutt yelled to Rose, gesticulating. Rose 
only nodded, and Allnutt bent over the fire again cursing under his breath. 
Even when they had started Allnutt had still hoped. He had not been quite sure 
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how far dt)wn Shona was. Somcthinj^ might easily happen to i-Jostponc the 
issue before they reached there. \ le really meant to burn out a water tube at the 
right moment, so that they would liavc to lie up again lor repairs before making 
the attempt. But now they were in sight <»f Shona unexpectedly; if the engine 
were disabled the current would bring them right dt>wn to the place, and there 
was no shelter on either i^ank. 'They would be prisoners instantly, and, 
appalling though the choice was, Allnut would rather risk his lil'e than be taken 
prisoner. lie began feverishly to nurse the engine into giving its best possible 
running. 

"The waist of the launch was heapeil with the wood collected that morning; 
Allnult crouched behind the pile and Iu>peil it eould stop a bullet. I le saw that 
ready to his hand were the chunks of rt>tten wood which wouKl give an instant 
blaze and a quick head oi' extra steam when the moment came. I !c peered at the 
gauges, d'he African (jneen came clattering majestically tlown the river, a 
feather of smoke l’n>m her funnel, spray Hying Irom her bt>ws, a white wake 
behind her. 

'The Askaris t)n the hills saw her coming, and ran tt> letch the white 
commandant of the {dace, lie came hurriedly to the ituid walls (vShona is a 
walled village) and nn)unted the parapet, staring at the approaching launch 
through his lield-glasses. lie took them from his eyes with a grunt of 
satisfaction; he recognized her as the African (Jnccfu the only launch on the 
Ulanga, lor which he luul rcceive<l specutl (orders I’rom von I lanneken to keep a 
sharp look-out. vShe had been lost to sight skulking in backwaters, 
presumably-for some time, tuid her capture was ilesirablc. 'The (lennan 
captain of reserve was glad tt> sec her coming in like this. Presumably the 
linglish missionaries and the mechanic had tircii t>f hiding, or had run sln)rt of 
food, and were coming in to surrender. 

'Phere could be no doubt thttl that was what they iniemieti, for a mile below 
Slnma, just beyond the next bend, in fact, the navigation of the river ceased 
where it plunged into the gorges. She would be a useful tiddiiitm it) his 
establishment; he would be able tt) get abt)ut in her far more comfortably than 
by the forest paths. And il' ever the h'nglish, coming up by the t>ld caravan 
route, reached the opposite side of the river, the launch would be t>f great 
assistance in the defence t)f the crossing. 'The mere mention of her capture 
would be a welcome change in the eternal dull reports he had to send by runner 
to von 1 lanneken. 

I le was glad she was coming in. 1 le stotnl and watched her, a white speck on 
the broad river. ( Nearly the people in her did not know' where the best landing- 
place was, They were keeping to the outside of iltc bend in the fast current, on 
the opposite side to the town. H’hcy must be intending to come in below the 
place, where there was a belt of marshy undergrowth -it was silly of them. 
When they came in he would send a message to them to come back up the river 
to the canoe-landing place, where he could come and inspect them without 
getting himself lilthy and without having to climb the cliff. 

He walked over to the adjacent face of the town to observe her further 
progress round the bend. The fools were still keeping to the outside of the 
bend. They showed no signs of coming in at all. I le put his hands to his helmet 
brim, for they were moving now between him and the sun, and the glare was 
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dazzling. They weren’t coming in to surrender after all. God knew what they 
intended, but whatever it was, they must be stopped. He lifted up his voice in a 
bellow, and his dozen Askaris came trotting up, their cartridge belts over their 
naked chests, their Martini rifles in their hands. He gave them their orders, 
and they grinned happily, for they enjoyed firing off cartridges, and it was a 
pleasure which the stern German discipline denied them for most of their 
time. "I’hey slipped cartridges into the breeches, and snapped up the levers. 
Some of them lay down to take aim. Some of them kept their feet, and aimed 
standing up, as their instincts taught them. The sergeant chanted the mystic 
words, which he did not understand, telling them first to aim and then to fire. 
It was a ragged enough volley when it came. 

I’he captain of reserve looked through his glasses; the launch showed no 
signs of wavering from her course, and kept steadily on, although the fools in 
her must have heard the volley, and some at least of the bullets must have gone 
somewhere near. 

‘Again,’ he growled, and a second volley rang out, and still there was no 
alteration of course towards the town on the part of the launch. This was 
growing serious. 1 hey were almost below the town now, and approaching the 
farther bend. He snatched a rifle from one of the Askaris and threw himself on 
his stomach on the ramparts. Someone gave him a handful of cartridges, and 
he loaded and took aim. 1 hey were right in the eye of the sun now, and the 
glare off the water made the foresight indistinct. It was very easy to lose sight of 
the white awning of the boat as he aimed. 

A thousand metres was a long range for a Martini rifle with worn rifling. He 
fired, reloaded, fired again, and again, and again. Still the launch kept steadily 
on. As he pointed the rifle once more at her something came between him and 
the launch; it was the trees on the farther point. They were round the corner. 
With a curse he jumped to his feet, and, rifle in hand, he ran lumbering along 
the ramparts with his Askaris behind him. Sweating, he galloped down across 
the village clearing and up the steep path through the forest the other side. 
Climbing until he thought his heart would burst he broke through the 
undergrowth at last at the top of the cliff where he could look down the last 
reach of the river before the cataract. They had almost reached the farther end; 
the launch was just swinging round to take the turn. The captain of reserve put 
his rifle tt) his shtiulder and fired hurriedly, twice, although, panting as he was, 
there was no chance of hitting. 'I’hen they vanished down the gorge, and there 
was nothing more he could do. 

Yet he slttod scaring down between the cliffs for a long minute. Von 
Hannekcn would be furious at the news of the loss of the launch, but what 
more could he have done? He could not justly be expected to have foreseen 
this. No one in their senses would have taken a steam launch into the cataract, 
and a reserve ofiicer's training does not teach a man to guard against cases of 
insanity. 'I'hc poor devils were probably dead already, dashed to pieces against 
the rocks; and the launch was gone for good and all. He could not even take 
steps to recover fragments, for the tall cliffs between which the river ran were 
overhanging and unscalable, and not five kilometres from Shona the country 
became so broken and dense that the course of the Lower Ulanga was the least 
known, least explored part of German Central Africa. Only Spengler-another 
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born fool-had got througii it, 

'Idle captain ofthc reserve was not going lo try; he formed that resolve as he 
turned away from the clilf-top. And as he walked back to Shona, bathed in 
sweat, he was still undecided whether he sluuikl make any mention of this 
incident in his report to von I lanneken. It would only mean trouble if he did; 
von Hanneken would be certain it was all his lault, and von I hinneken was a 
tyrant. It might he better to keep quiet about it. 'I’lie launch was gone and the 
poor devils in it were tiead. That little worm of a missionary and his horse- 
faced wife-or was it his sister? Sister, t>f course. And tlie luiglish mechanic 
who worked on the Belgian mine. I ie had a lace like a rat. 'The world would not 
miss them much. But he was sorry for the ptn>r devils, all the same. 

When he came up thrcuigh the gate again into Shona he was still not sure 
whether or not he would ini'orm von I lanneken ol the incident. 'The Askaris 
would gossip, of course, hut it would be a long time before the gossip reached 
von I lanneken’s ears. 
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'The rivers of Africa are nearly all rendered unnavigable along some part of 
their course by waterfalls and catttracis. 'The rivers on theit* way tt) the sea fall 
from the central tableland into the coastal plain, hut the I Uanga is not one of 
this category. Its course is inland, towards the C rival latkes, and its cataracts 
mark the edge ol the ( ireai Kilt Valley, h'or in t he centre of Africa an eimrinous 
tract of territory, longer than it is wide, has sunk bodily far below tlie level of 
the tableland, forming a deep trough, ol a total area approaching that of 
luirope, in which are found the < Ireat I .akes with their own river system, and, 
ultimately, the source of the Nile. 

Along much of their length the sides of this trough are tjuite steep, but the 
Ulanga, as helils the noble river it is, has scoured out its bed tind cut back along 
it so that nowhere in its course is there an actual waterfall; its cataracts indicate 
the situation ol strata of harder rock which have not been cut away as efiiciently 
as have the softer beds. 'The natural result is that in its course IVom the 
tableland to the valley the Ulanga Hows frequently through deep sunless 
gorges between high clilfs; overhead is rough sleep country untravelled and 
unmapped in which the presence of a river could hardly be suspected. 

At Slmna the river begins its descent; because that is the lust point at which 
the river may be crossed by raft t>r canoe, the old slave caravan rtmle along the 
edge ofthc ril't passes the Ulanga here, and Shona grew up as the market at the 
point of intersection of caravan route and river route. 'I’he choice of site at the 
top ofthc cliir overlooking the river, where the gorge has actually begun, was of 
course due to the need of protectitm Irom slave-raiders wdio, being quite 
willing to sell their own fathers if they saw' a profit in it, were never averse to 
up business acquaintances should they be so careless as not to take 
proper precautions. 
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It was down the outside of the great bend on which Shona stands that Rose 
steered the African Queen. It was convenient that on this course they not 
merely kept in the fastest current but also were as far away as possible from the 
village. She looked up the steep bank, across the wide expanse of water. The 
forest came to an end half-way up the slope; near the crest she could see high 
red walls, and above them the thatched roofs of the huts on the very top of the 
hill. It was too far to see details. She could see no sign of their coming being 
noticed. There was no sign of life on the banks; and as they went on down the 
river the banks grew rapidly higher and steeper into nearly vertical walls of 
rock, fringed at the foot with a precarious growth of vegetation. 

She looked at the red walls on the top of the cliflF; she thought she could see a 
movement there, but it was half a mile off and she could not be sure. Perhaps 
von Hanncken had swept off the inhabitants here as he had done along the rest 
of the river, to leave a desert in the possible path of the approach of the 
English. They were practically opposite the town now, and nothing had 
happened. A glance at the near bank showed her the speed at which they were 
moving; the river was already running much faster in its approach to the 
cataracts. 

Suddenly there was a peculiar multiple noise in the air, like bees in a violent 
hurry accompanied by the sound of tearing paper. Rose’s mind had just time to 
take note of the sound when she heard the straggling reports of the rifles which 
had caused it. The volley echoed back from cliff to cliff, growing flatter the 
longer the sound lasted. 

‘They’ve got us!’ said Allnutt, leaping up in the waist. His face was lop-sided 
with excitement. Rose could pay no attention to him. She was looking keenly 
ahead at the swirls on the surface. She was keeping the African Queen in the 
fastest water along the very edge of the back eddy off the bank. 

There came another volley which still left them untouched. Rose edged the 
tiller over so as to get more in mid-stream, in order to take the reverse bend 
which was rapidly approaching. Allnutt remained standing in the waist; he had 
forgotten all about taking shelter behind the woodpile. Rose swung the tiller 
over for the bend; so absorbed was she in her steering that she did not notice 
the bullet which whipped close by her as she did so. A moment later the whole 
boat suddenly rang like a harp and Allnutt turned with a jump. The wire 
funnels t ay on the starboard side had parted close above the gunwale; the long 
end hung down by the funnel. Even as Allnutt noticed it there was a metallic 
smack and two holes showed high up in the funnel. Rose had brought the tiller 
over again, straightening the launch on her course after taking the bend. Next 
moment Shona vanished behind the point, and Allnutt stood shaking his fists 
in derision at the invisible enemy and shouting at the top of his voice. 

‘Look after the engine!’ screamed Rose. . • 

They were flying along now, for the river was narrowing and its current 
increasing with every yard. The wind could not reach the surface here, 
between the cliffs. Most of the surface was smooth and sleek like greased metal, 
but here and there were ominous furrows and ripples betraying the hidden 
inequalities of its bed. Rose steered carefully through the smooth water. She 
found she had to make ample allowance for leeway now; so fast was the current 
that the boat went flying down broadside on towards these obstructions in the 
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cniirst* t>l ihc lurn. 'riicn* was ant»thci lK*nd t lo-.c alicati. a \ n \ sharp ono Tram 
all apjicarancc. She dra^ped die iillei au(»'.s. she Inund siie uas not satislied 
witli her held oj view ahead ^ and leaped on ii» the heiu lu holdmp the tiller 
down by her riphi knee. With her leh hand she leai hed U{> atul lore die rotten 
canvas awning ironi its siaikhitais. ‘rhe\ neidiei of them notieed die last two 
shots which the ( icrnian cai>tain ot icsetve hied at them at this inoineni. 

'The Alvh’iUi <>Ui'cn shthereil tiaind (he t<Mnei. ami htnhed and rolled and 
heaved as she encountered the swills whit h awaited hei theie. But the steady 
thrust ol her screw carried her tin oup.h them; dial was Allnutt s iol\ to see that 
the launch had steerat»e wa\ iti take iiei thioup.h the eddies ami tti enable Rose 
to steer some star ol eoinse w ith the lollowinr t tii leni. 

'There were roeks in the ehannel ni»w , wiili w lute watei btaiing round them, 
and Rose saw’ them eominjt ni> low an Is liei with tei t living, lapuhty. 'There was 
need tor instant deeision in {nckmp, the iip.in eourse, ami \et Rose ctiuld not 
help notieing, even in (hat wiKl im>menl, that the watei Iiatl lost its In'owm 
eolour and was tnw\ a elear )dass\ g,ieen. Mu* pulleij the tiller over and the rocks 
hashed by. 1 .ower down, tlic v liannci was almo*a obst nu ted b\ toeks. She saw 
a jnissage wiile eiiougji h»r the boat ami swung the bivws mii> it. Stretching 
liown behav her there was a lon)» mwn slope td i;u mg, watei. And even as the 
/Ijricufi (Jitccft heaved up her stern io plung.e down n she saw at the lowvr end 
ol (he lairway a waeked lhaek roek inst piotrmied above the smlacc-' it would 
ri)) the whole Ixduan out ol the btait it tluw touelied u. She had upkeep the boat 
steady im her course ha’ a tiaetion ol a seeond uniil die ehannel widened a 
trille, and then lling herselt tai the tiller tti swing, hei over, 'The boat sw'ayed 
and r<ickcd, and wriggled like a live thing, as she bnaig.ht the tiller back again to 
straighten her out - T'or a divtullul sectmd it seemeii as il the etld> w'onki defeal 
her elhnas, but the engine stuck to its w<ak and the kick ol the protwller Ibrccd 
the boat ilirough the water. 'I 'hey shaved thiHaitdi the gap wath inches to spare, 
and the bows lurched as Hose loughi with the tillta and they swung into the 
racing eddies at the tail ol the rapid. Nest moment they had reached the 
cornparativc quiet old he lieep lust reach below, and Kt>se luul time to sweep the 
streaming sweat irom her lace with the back ul her led liireann. 

All the air was lull ol' spray and ol the roar ol rushing water, whose din was 
rnagnilied by the elill's close at either sitle. 'The soumi was lerrilying to Allnutt, 
and so were the lurehes and lunges ol’ the boat,!>ui he had no time to look about 
him. lie was jar too busy keeping the engine running. He knew, even belter 
than did Rose, that their lives dejicnded on the pnvpeller giving them steerage 
w'uy. He had to keep the steam pressure well up and yet W’cll below' danger 
point; he had to work the Iced pump; he had to keep the engine lubricated. He 
knew that they w'ould be lost il'he had to stop the engine, even for a second. So 
he bent to his work with panic in his soul while (he boat beneath his leei leaped 
and bucked and lurched w'orse ilian any restive horse, and w'hilc out ot’ihc tail 
ol his eye he could glimpse rocks Hashing past w'ith a speed wliieh told him how 
grout was their own velocity. 

'Our Inilhcr which art in Heaven-' said AUnuti to himsell, slamming shut 
the lurnace door. 1 le had not prayed since he left his Board School. 

It was only a l*ew seconds beldre they reached the next rapid, like the last a 
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water, where the eye had to be quick and the brain quicker still, where the hand 
had to be steady and strong and subtle and the will resolute. Half-way down 
the rapid there was a wild confusion of tossing water in which the eye was 
necessarily slower in catching sight of those rocks just awash whose touch 
meant death. Rose rode the mad whirlwind like a Valkyrie. She was conscious 
ot an elation and an excitement such as only the best ot her brother's sermons 
had ever aroused. Her mind was working like a machine with delirious 
rapidity. She (orced the Ajrican Queen to obey her will and weave a safe course 
through the clustering dangers. The spray flew in sheets where the currents 
conflicted. 

Lower down still the river tore with incredible speed and without 
obstruction along a narrow gorge walled in with vertical faces of rock. To 
Rose, with a moment to think during this comparative inaction, it seemed as if 
this must be almost as tine as travelling in a motor-car-an experience she had 
never enjoyed but had often longed for. 

It was only tor a moment that she could relax, however, for close ahead the 
gorge turned a corner, so sharply that it looked as if the river plunged into the 
rock face, and Rose had to make ready for the turn and brace herself to face 
whatever imminent dangers lay beyond out of sight. She kept her eye on the 
rock at the water's edge on the inside of the bend, and steered to pass it close. 
So the Ajrican Queen was beginning to turn just before she reached the bend, 
and it w'as as well that it was so. 

I'he sweep of the current took her over to the opposite bank as if she were no 
more than a chip of wood, while Rose tugged at the tiller with all her strength. 
I'he bows came round, but it looked for a space as if her stern would be flung 
against the rocks. 'Vhc propeller battled against the current; the boat just held 
her own, and then us they drifted down the backwash caught her and flung her 
out again into mid-stream so that Rose had to force the tiller across like 
lightning, and hardly were they straight than she had instantly to pick out a 
Ircsh course through the rocks that studded the surface in flurries of white 
foam. 

Later she saw that Allnutt was trying to attract her attention. In the roar of 
the rapids he could not make his voice reach her. He stood up with one anxious 
eye still on his gauges, and he held up a billet of wood, tapped it, and waved a 
hand to the shore. It was a warning that fuel was running short, and fuel they 
must have. She nodded, although the next moment she had to look away and 
peer ahead at the rocks. 'I'hey shot another series of rapids, and down another 
gorge, W'here, the half-mile river compressed into fifty yards, they seemed to 
be travelling at the speed ol‘ a train. It was becoming vitally urgent that they 
should find somewhere to stop, but nowhere in that lightning six miles was 
there a chance of mooring. Allnutt was standing up brandishing his billet of 
wood again. Rose waved him impatiently aside. She was as much aware of the 
urgency ol’ the situation as ho was; there was no need for these continued 
demonstrations. 'I'hey ran on, with Rose doggedly at the tiller. 

Then she saw what she wanted. Ahead a ridge of rocks ran almost across the 
stream, only broken in the centre, where the water piled up and burst through 
the gap in a vast green hump. Below the wings of this natural dam there was 
clear water-an absence of obvious rocks, at least; each corner was a circling 
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foam-striped eddy. She put the AlricuH at the |»ap. Slie reared up as she 

hit the piled-up water, put down her nose and iieaved up her stern, and shot 
down the slc^pe. At the foot were hijnh ^.u'een waves, eaeh taie quite stationary, 
and each one hard and unyielding. 'The lauiuii hit them with a crash, (rrcen 
water came boiling over the short deck ft>rwaril and tntothe boat. Anyone with 
less faith than Rose would have thought that the . Urn an (Jiu cn was doomed to 
pul her nose deeper and deeper while the iinaent thrust against the up-heaved 
stern until she was ()verwlielmed. Hut at the last possible nioitient she lurched 
and wallowed attd shook herself loose like soitic lat pig climbing out of a 
muddy pond. And even as she cattle clear Rose was throwing, her weight on the 
tiller, her mind a lightning calculating machine iug,gjing, with currents and 
eddies, d'he launch came round, hung steady as the tiller went back, shot 
h^rward in one eddy, nosed her way into another. 

\Stop!' slirieked Rose, Her voice cut like a knife throug.h the tlin of the fall, 
and Allnutl, da/.ed, obeyed. 

It was nicely caiculalcd. d’he iaunelfs residtial way carried her tlirough the 
edge of the eddy into the tiny strip of tjuite slack water under the lip of the 
dam. She came up against this natural pier with hardly a bump, and instantly a 
shaking Allnutt was fastening j^ainters to rocks, hall a dozen ot iliein, to make 
quite sure, while the Ajrican (Jiteai lay placiil in the one bit i>i still water, (dose 
under her stern the furious I Uanga boilcii twer the ridge; tiownstreum it broke 
in clamour round a new scries ol' rocks. Aln>ve the dam it elatfed ttt its banks 
and roared against the rocks which Rose had just avoided. All about them was 
frantic noise; the air was filled with spray, but they were at peace. 

'Cdiu!' said Allnutt, looking alnnit tliem, Rven he tlid not hear the word as he 
said it. 

And Rose found herself weak at the knees, and vvith an odd empty feeling in 
her stomach, and with sucli an aching, overwhelming need to relieve herself 
that she did not care if Allnuii saw^ her dthng so or not. 

One reaction followed an<»thcr rapidly iit their minds, but despite their 
weariness and hunger ilicy were both of (hem conscious of a wild exhilaration. 
No one could spend hall'a day shooting rapids without exhilaration. There was 
a sense of achievement which adcctcd even Allnutt. He wjis garrulous with 
excitement. I Ic chattered volubly to Rose, although she could not hear a word 
he said, and he smiled and nodded and gesticulated, filled with a most unusual 
sense of well-being* This deep gorge was cool and pleasant. Up above, trees 
grew to the very edge of the elills, so that the light which came down to them 
was largely filtered through their leaves and was grecti and restful. Hor once 
they were out of the sweltering heal and glare of Africa. There were no insects. 
There was no fear of discovery by the Ciermans. 

With a shock Allnutl suddenly realized that only that morning they had 
been under fire; il seemed like weeks ago. I Ic had \o look round at the dangling 
funnel stay to confirm his memory, and automatically he went over to it and set 
himself to splice the broken wire. Wiih that, ihc work c^f the boat got under 
way once more. Rose set up that wicked old hand pump and began to free the 
boat of the water which had come in; it slopped over the floor-boards as they 
moved. But pumping in that rcstlbl coolness was not nearly as irksome as 
pumping on the glaring upper river, liven the pump, which one might have 
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thought to be beyond reformation, was better behaved. 

Allnutt climbed out of the boat in search of fuel, and any doubts as to the 
possibility of linding wood in the gorge were soon dispelled. There was 
driftwood in plenty. On shelves in the steep cliff past floods had left wood in 
heaps, much of it the dry friable kind which best suited the African Queeti's 
delicate digestion. Allnutt brought loads of it down to the boat, and to eke out 
its supply the slack wmer above the shore end of the dam was thick with sticks 
and logs brought down from above and caught up here. Allnutt fished out a 
great mass of it and left it to drain on the sleep rocky side; by next morning it 
would be ready for use in the furnace if helped out with plenty of the dry stuff. 

Rose had in lact been really loriunale in finding the African Queen ready to 
her hand. The steam launch with all its defects possessed a self-contained 
mobility denied to any other method of transport. No gang of carriers in the 
forest could compare with her. Had she been fitted with an internal 
combustion engine she could not have carried sufficient liquid fuel for two 
days’ running. As it was, taking her water supply from over-side and sure of 
finding sullicient combustibles on shore she was free of the two overwhelming 
diiiiculties which at that very moment were hampering the Emden in the 
Indian Ocean and w'ere holding the Konii’sbcrg useless and quiescent in the 
Rufiji delta. Regarded as the captain of a raiding cruiser Rose was happily 
situated. She had overcome her diiiiculties with her crew, and the stock of 
provisions heaped uj> in the bows showed as yet hardly a sign of diminution. 
She had only navigational difficulties to contend with; difficulties represented 
by the rocks and the rapids of the lA)wcr Ulanga. 

Intr the present neither Rose nor Allnutt cared about navigational 
dillieulties in the I'uture. They were content with what they had done that day. 
Nor did they moralize about the African Queen'a peculiar advantages. The 
everlasting roar of water in their ears was unfavourable to continuous thought 
and rendered conversation quite impossible. They could only grin at each 
other to indicate their satisfaction, and cat enormously, and swill tea in vast 
mugs with lots of condensed milk and sugar-Rose found herself craving for 
sugar after the excitement of the day, and, significantly enough, made no effort 
to combat the craving. She hud forgotten at the moment that any desire of the 
body should be suspect and treated as an instigation of the devil. 

I'reedom and rcsptmsibility and an ttpen-air life and a foretaste of success 
were working wonders on her. She had spent ten years in Africa, but those ten 
years, immured in it dark bungalow, with hardly anyone save Samuel to talk to, 
had no mi)re I'orwarticd her development than ten years in a nunnery would 
have done. She had lived in subjection all her life, and subjection offers small 
scope to personality. And nt) woman with Rose’s upbringing could live for ten 
days in a small boat with a man-even a man like Allnutt-without broadening 
her ideas and smoothing away the jugged corners and making of her something 
more like a human being. These last ten days had brought her into flower. 

'I’hose big breasts of hers, which had begun to sag when she had begun to 
lapse into spinsterhood, were firm and upstanding now again, and she could 
look down on them swelling out the bosom of her white drill frock without 
misgiving. liven in these ten days her body had done much towards replacing 
fat where fat should be and eliminating it from those areas where it should not. 
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I icr iacc IukI filial out, and though tiuuc \u*ro piu louiul her eyes caused 
by the sun they went well with her heaitlu tan and lent {tK}uaney U) the ripe 
t'emininity oi lier body. She drank her lea \siih het nh>uth lull in a way which 
would have horrilied her a month haek. 

VC’hen tlieir stoniaelis were lull the exeitenient aiui lany,ue tlie day began 
to take elfcet. d'heir eyelitls began !(» tlrtH'p and then heads began to nod even 
as they sal with theirdishes tui then knees. The delu ions i oolness ol the gorge 
played its pari. Down between those loltv ^ hlls daikness eaine impereeptibly; 
they were <mee more in a land uheie theie was tuihidtt. Rose aeitially found 
herself nodding* oil last asleep while Allnun was putting the dishes away, 'fhe 
tremendous din ol the water all naind Iier was hartll> notietsi by her weary 
cars, for three nights now she had slept verv badlv in lonseiiuenee (d worrying 
about Allmitt. She fell now that she had nothing, more to wtUTy about; 
alihiHigh the lire ol her mission still Iniiiusl true and strong* she was supremely 
content. vShe smiksl as she eomposeil liersel) to sleep, and she smiled as she 
slept, to the blaring song t»l the I danga. 

And Allmitt snuggletl down on the boxes i»l expi<»Mves in a similar condition 
of beautiful haxiness. Wdiai with fatigue ami natural ilisability and the roar of 
the river he was in no condition lor etmiinniuis thong, la, and the night before 
had been sleet>less because <d Rose’s treatment ol him. It was asttmishing that 
it should only be the night betore. It seenusi more like a iduldish memory. 
Aficr tiiat had been settled they hatl eoine down past Shona. Dtu>, they had 
sucked the old (rennans in pn>per. 'The poor beg.g.ars hadn't tlaaighl of 
shooting at them until they were past the ti>wn. Ih*t they were suri>risetl to see 
the tdd Ajriciifi (Jiwvfi come kiting past. 'They hadn't believed anyt>ne would 
try to get down those gorges. Didn’t believe m»botlv eotiUi. VCVIl, this'd show 
'em. Allnutt smiled too, in eongxiny with Rose, as he slid oil into sleep to the 
music (vf the Ulanga. 

It is a pretty proldem <d psychology to decide why Allnutt slunild have 
found a little manhiiod- -not much, but a little 'in Rose's society, among the 
broad rcaelies of the Ulanga, and in the roaring gtwges, and under the lire of 
the (icrman Askaris, when it hud been st> long, denied him in the slums of his 
youth, and the stokeholds atul the engine ntoms arul brothels, and the easy- 
gi)ing condescension of the white men's mess ol the Ulanga ( Joldlields. The 
explanation may lie in the fact that Allnutt in this voyage st> far had just 
sullicicm experience of danger to give him a taste for it so that he liked it while 
he hated it, paradoxically. Surfeit was yet \o come. 



It almost seemed, next morning, as if surfeit had come already. To look back 
on dangers past is a very ditfcrcni thing frt>m looking ibrward to dangers close 
at hand and still to come. Allnutt looked at the roaring water of the fall, and 
at the rocky cataract which they would have to negotiate next, and he was 
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frightened, ddiere was an empty sick feeling in his stomach and a curious 
feeling of pins and needles down the backs of his legs and in the soles of his 
feet, 'f'he next fifty yards, even, might find the boat caught on those rocks and 
battered to pieces, while he and Rose were beaten down by the racing current, 
crushed and drowned. He almost felt the strangling water at his nostrils as he 
thought about it. I Ic had no appetite at all for breakfast. 

But there was a vague comfort in the knowledge that there was nothing for 
them to do save go on. I1‘ they stayed where they were they would starve when 
their provisions came to an end. I'he only possible route to anywhere lay down 
the gorge. And the din of the water made it hard to think clearly. Allnutt got up 
steam in the boiler, and heaped the boat with fuel, and untied the painters, 
with a feeling of unreality, as if all this was not really happening to him, 
although it was unpleasant. 

Rose got up on to her seat and took the tiller. She studied the eddies of the 
pool in which they lay; she looked down the cataract which awaited them. 
There was no fear in her at all. The flutter of her bosom was caused by elation 
and excitemeni-the mere act of taking hold of the tiller started her heart 
beating faster. She gave directions to Allnutt by means of signs; a wave of her 
hand over-side and Allnutt pushed off cautiously with the boat-hook; she 
beckoned him to her and he put the engine into reverse for a revolution or two, 
just enough to get the bows clear. She watched the swirls and the slow motion 
of the launch backward towards the fall. I'hen she waved with a forward 
motion, and Allnutt started the propeller turning. African Queen gathered 
slow headway, while t he shaft vibrated underfoot. Rose brought the tiller over; 
the launch circled in the eddy, lurched into the main stream, the next moment 
was flying down with the current, and the madness of the day had begun. 

That ability to think like lightning descended upon Rose’s mind as they 
reached the main stream. She threaded her way through the rocks of the 
cataract as if‘ it were child’s play. It had become child’s play to watch the 
banked-up white water round the rocks, to calculate the speed of the current 
and the boat’s speed through the water, when to start the turn and what 
allowance to make for the rebound of the water from the rock they were 
passing in planning their approach to the next. The big stationary wave which 
marked an under-water rock was noted subconsciously. Mechanically she 
decided how close to it she could go and what the effect of the eddy would be. 

Later, when the descent of the river was completed. Rose found she could 
not remember the details of that second day among the rapids with half the 
clearness of the first day. Those first rapids were impressed upon her memory 
with perfect faithfulness; she could remember every bend, every rock, every 
eddy; she could visualize them just by closing her eyes. But the memories of 
the second day were far more jumbled and vague. Rose only remembered 
clearly that first cataract. ''I’he subsequent ones remained in her mind only as 
long sequences of roaring white water. There was spray which wetted her face, 
and there were some nasty corners-how many she could not tell. Her mind 
had grown accustomed to it all. 

. Yet the elation remained. I’here was sheer joy in crashing through those 
waves. Rose, with never a thought that the frail fabric of the African Queen 
might be severely tried by some of those jolts and jars, found it exhilarating to 
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head the launch into the still' rigid waves whicii marked the junction of two 
currents, and to feel her buck and lurch under her, and to see the spray ci>me 
flying back from the bows, d’lie finest sensatiiui of all now was the heave 
upwards of the stern us the Ajricatt (Ji/crn reached the summit ol one ol those 
long deep descents of green water and went racing dowti it with death on either 
hand and destruction seemingly awaiting tltem below. 

d'ow'ards afternoon there was a cessation of cataracts. The river widened a 
trifle, but the w'alls of the gorge, although not c|uite s(» high, remained nearly 
vertical still. Between these walls the river raced with terrilic velocity, but 
without impediment. 'There was time now to think and tit enjoy oneself, to 
revel in the thrill of sciuling the Ajrican OtiiCh skatiitg ritutui the corners, 
pushed far out by the current until the outside bank was perilously close to 
one’s elbow, liven Allnutt, lutl icing tlie sutUlen suKtetthness ol the {tassage, 
suspended his rigid conceturation <tver the engjttes and raised iiis head. He 
watched in amaxement the precipices flashing, by at either hatul, and he 
marvelled at the di/zy way they sliilierctl round ihc bends. 'There was 
something agonizingly pleasant about it. 'The feeliig!: (»1 constriction about the 
breast which lie felt as he wiitched gave him an odd sense of satisfaction. He 
was full of the pride td' achievement, 

'The mooring place which they desired presented itsell along this cataract- 
free portion of the river. A tributary tt) the I Uanga came it) here not in any 
conventional way, but by two boKl leaps dtnvu die precipice, to plunge bodily 
into the water after a forty-foot drop. Kt^sc just liad time to notice it, to steer 
clear and be drenched by the spray, when she saw that a siuklen little widening 
of the channel jusi below, where the current had eaten away the rocky bank at a 
spot where the rock was presumably softer, i^llered them the assistance of a 
back eddy in mooring. She called to attract AlInulTs attimtion, signalled lor 
half-speed and then (or reverse. Allnuu's boat-hook helped in tite mam»ettvre, 
and tlie /IJrican Queen came gently to a stop under the steep bank. Allnutt 
made fast the boat while Rose luoketl about her. 

"How lovely!’ said Rose, involunuirily. 

She had not noticed the loveliness before; all that had caught her attention 
had been the back eddy. 'They had nuunvd in what must have been one of the 
loveliest corners of Africa. 'The high banks here were tttu (.|uite precipices, and 
there were numenms shelves in the rock bearing blue and purple flowering 
plants, which trailed shimmering wreatlis dt>wn thesteet) faces. In-om the crest 
dowm to flood level the rock face was cuvereti with the mystic blue ol' ihein, 
Higher upstream was the spot wlicrc the little triintiary came loamiug down 
the cliff face. A beam of sunlight reached dow'ii over the edge ol the gorge and 
turned its spray into a dancing rainbow. 'The ntuse of its fall was not deafening; 
to ears grown used to the roar of the Ulanga cataracts it was just a pleasant 
musical accompaniment to the joyful singing oi" the calm rapid river here. 
Under the rocky bank it w'as cool and delicious with the clear green river 
coursing alongside. 'I'hc rocks were reds and brow'rjs and greys where they 
could be seen through the flowers, and had a smooth well- washed appearance. 
'There was no dust; there were no flies. It was no hotter than a summer noon in 
England. 

Rose had never before found pleasure in scenery, just as scenery. Samuel 
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never had. H as a girl some bluebell wood in England (perhaps Rose had never 
seen a bluebell wood; il is possible) had brought a thrill into her bosom and a 
catch into her t hroat she would have viewed such symptoms with suspicion, as 
betokening a frivolity of mind verging uptm wantonness. Samuel was narrow 
and practical about these things. 

Hut Rose was free now from Samuel and his joyless, bilious outlook; it was a 
freedom all the tnore insidious because she was mtt conscious of it. She stood in 
the stern and drank in the sweet beauty of it all, smiling at the play of colour in 
the rainbow at the waterliill. Her mind played with memories, of the broad 
sun-soaked retiehes of the Upper Ulanga, ;)f the cataracts and dangers they had 
just passed. 

'I'here was further happiness in that. 'I'here was a thrill of achievement. Rose 
knew that itt bringing the African Queen down those rapids she had really 
accomplished somet lung, something which in her present mood she ranked far 
above any successful baking of bread, or even (it is to be feared) any winning of 
inlidel souls to righteousness, h’or once in her joyless life she could feel pleased 
with herself, ami it was a sensation intoxicating in its novelty. Her body 
seethed with life. 

Allnutt came climbing back into the boat from the shore. He was limping a 
little. 

‘D’you mind 'aving a look at my foot, miss?’ he said. ‘Got a splinter in it up 
on the bank an’ I diinno if it’s all out.’ 

‘Ol’ course,’ said Rose. 

He sat up on the bench in the stem, and made to take off his canvas shoe, but 
Rose was beft)rehand with him. On her knees she slipped the shoe off and took 
his slender, rather appealing foot into her hands. She found the place of entry 
of the splinter, and pressed it with her iingcr-tip while Allnutt twitched with 
ridicuUais ticklishness. She watched the blood come back again. 

‘No, there’s nothing there now,’ she said, and let his foot go. It was the first 
time she had touched him since they had left the mission. 

‘'I'hank you, miss,’ said Allnutt. 

I le lingered on the bench gazing up at the flowers, while Rose lingered on 
her knees at his leet . 

‘Goo, ain’t it pretty,’ .said Allnutt. 'rhere was a little awe in his tone, and his 
voice was hardly raised loud enough to be heard above the sound of the river. 

'I’he long twenty-l'our hours spent in the echoing turmoil of the cataracts 
seemed to have muddled their thoughts. Neither of them was thinking clearly. 
Both of them felt oddly happy and companionable, and yet at the same time 
they were conscious that something was missing, although they felt it close at 
hand. Rose watched Allnutt’s face as he looked wondering round him. There 
was something appealing, almost childlike, about the little man with his dazed 
smile. She wanted to pet him, and then, noticing this desire in herself, she put 
it aside as not expressing exactly what it was she wanted, although she could 
find no better words for il. Both of them were breathing harder than usual, as 
though undergoing some strain. 

‘That waterfall there,’ said Allnutt, hesitatingly, ‘reminds me—’ 

He never said of what it reminded him. He looked down at Rose beside him, 
her sweet bosom close to him. He, too, was glowing with life and inspired by 
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ihc awcsDmc beauty (^I'thc place. I Ic ditl not know what he was doing when he 
put out his hand to her throat, sunburned and co(d. Rt>se caugjii at his hands, 
lo hidd them, not to pul them away, and he came denvn to his knees and their 
bodies came together. 

Rose was conscious ol' kisses, ol her racing pulse and her swimming head. 
She was conscious ol haiuls which pullcii at her clothing and which she could 
not deny il'she would. She was conscious ol pain which made her pul up her 
arms round Allnuit's slight botly ami press him to her, hokling him to her 
breasts while lie did his will- her will upon her. 
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Probably it had all been inevitable. 'They had been urg.eii into it by all their 
circumstances "their soliiiule, their close proximity, the clangers they had 
encountered, their healthy lile. Pven their tjuarrels had helped. Ro.se's 
ingrained prudery had been drastically enidicatcd during these days t>l living 
in close contact with a mtun ami it was t!iat prudery witich had constituted the 
main barrier between them. 'I'here is no room hir lalse modesty or physical 
shame in a small boat. 

Rose was made lor love; she had been ashamed td it, frightened ol it, once 
upon a lime, tind had averted her eyes from the truth, but she could not 
maintain that suppression amid the wiki beauty t>f the I Ilanga. Aiul once tuie 
started making allowances lor Allnutt he became a likeable little figure. I le was 
no more responsible for his deiictencies than a child would be. Ilis very 
frailties had their appeal for Rose. It must have been that little gesture of his in 
coming to her with a splituer in his foot which broke down the last barrier of 
Rose's reserve. And she wanted \o give, and to give again, and tt» go on giving; 
it w'iis her nature. 

'Phere W'as not even the dillieully of diilerenees ol social rank interposed 
between them. Olergyman's sister notwithstanding, there was no denying that 
Rose was a small tradesman's daughter. Allnutrs ( )oeknoy tiecent was dillercnt 
from her own provincial twang, but it did mn grate on her nerves. vShc had 
been accustomed for much of her life to meet upon terms ol social equality 
people with just as much accent. If Allium and Rose had met in lingland and 
decided to marry, Rose's circle might nut have thought she was doing w'cll Idr 
herself, but they would not have looked upon her as descending more than a 
single step of the social ladder at most. 

Most important factor of all, perhaps, was the influence of the doctrine of 
the imperfection of man (as opposed to woman) which Rose had imbibed all 
through her girlhood. Her mother, her aunts, all the married women she knew, 
had a supreme contempt for men regarded in the light of house-inhabiting 
creatures. 'I'hcy were careless, and clumsy, and untidy. '1 ‘hey were incapable of 
dusting a room or cooking a joint. I'liey were subject to fils of tantrums. 
Women had to devote themselves to clearing their path for them and 
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smoothing their way. Yet at the same time it was a point of faith that these 
incomprehensible creatures were the lords of creation for whom nothing could 
be too good, h'or them the largest portion of the supper haddock must always 
be reserved, h'or them on vSunday afternoons one must step quietly lest their 
nap be disturbed. 'Their trivial illnesses must be coddled, their peevish 
complaints heart! with patience, their bad tempers condoned. In fact~pcrhaps 
it is the explanation of this slate of alfairs-men were, in their inscrutable 
oddity, anti in the unquest itaied deference accorded them, just like miniatures 
of the exacting and alhf^owerful (Jod whom the women worshipped. 

So Rose tliti ma look for perfection in the man she loved. She took it for 
granted that she would not respect him. I le would not be so dear to her if she 
tliti. 11', as Ut her certain kiunvledge he did, he got drunk and was not 
enamoureti t>f a pn^spect of personal danger, that w^as only on a par with her 
father's dyspeptic malignity, or Uncle Albert's habit of betting, or Samuel's 
iilsofct>ld ill temper. It was not a question of knowing all and forgiving all, but 
of km>wing all except that she was entitled to Ibrgive. And these very frailties 
of his niJtde an insidituis appeal tt^ the maternal part of her, and so did his 
corporal frailty, and the hard luck he had always experienced. She yearned for 
him in a way which dilfered fnnn and reinforced the clamourings of her 
emancipated body. As the llame of passion died dowai in him, and, with his lips 
to her rich thn'at, he nuirnuired a few odd sleepy words to her, she was very 
happy, and cradled him in her strong arms. 

Allnun was very happy too. Whatever he might do in the heat of passion, his 
need was just as much for i\ mother as for a mistress, do him there was a 
conil'ort in Rose's arms he had never known before. He felt he could trust her 
and det>end on her as he liad never trusted nor depended upon a woman in his 
life. All the misery and tension of his life dropped away from him as he 
pilK>wed his head on her firm bostnn. 

Sanity did not come to them until morning, and not until late morning at 
that, and when it came it was only a partial sort of sanity, d'hcrc was a moment 
in the early morning light when Rose found herself blushing at the memory of 
last night's immodesties, and filled with disquiet at the thought of her 
unmarried condition, but Alhuitt's lips were close to hers, and her arms were 
about his slender body, and there was red blood in her veins, and memories 
and disquietude alike vanished as she caught him to her. 1 here was a blushing 
interval wlicn she htid to ow'ii that she did not know his name, and, when he 
told her, shyly, she savotircd the name ^C:harlie' over to herself like a 
schoolgirl, and she thought it a very nice name, too. 

When the yearning I'or the nmrning cup of tea became quite 
Lincontrollablc-and after a night of love Rose found hcrsell aching for tea just 
as much as af'ter a day's cataract-running-it was she who insisted on rising and 
preparing breakfast. 'That H'tcitcr portion of the haddock convention worked 
strongly on her. Site had not minded in the least having meals prepared by 
Allnuti her assistant, but it seemed wrong to her that Charlie (whom already 
she called iiusband' to herself, being quite ignorant of the word lover') should 
be bothered with domestic details. She felt supremely pleased and flattered 
when he insisted on helping her; she positively fluttered. And she laughed 
outright when he cracked a couple of jokes. 
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Ail the same, and in a lasliion etaupieiely devoid ol caMiisirsa Rose was 
appreciative ol the dilleience between business and pleasuie. W'hen breakfast 
was finished she took conlr<*l ol the expeditaai ap.am wilhont a scs'ond thought, 
wShe took it Idr granieti that they were }t‘»in,i’, on, ami that in the end they were 
going to tia*pedo tlie Koinyj}! Liau\ aiul it did not occur li) Alinnit that now 
that he occupied a privilea.cil position he mipjil take adv aniap.e ol it to protest. 

I le was ti man siintdy made to be laaipeekeil. What with the success they had 
met with under Reese's command up to now, and with the e\enis ol tite night, 
Rose's ascendaticy over him was Ciimfdeie. I le was qiiiie happ\ to vatst all the 
responsibility on to her shoulders and to await philosophically W'hatever 
destiny might send. I lejtathered luel and he g.ot up steam with the indillerenee 
engendered by nuitine. 

Only when they wert* on the point ol depariniv tlid etiher ol them waiver. 
Rose found him close beside her miirmuiiiig, in a hiokeii \ »>it e 

'(rive us another kiss, t)ld gjrl/ 

And Rose {>ut her arms round him and kisseii him, and wliispered '( 'harlie, 
('haiiic, dear Oharlie.' She palteti his shiuihlei, atid she itiokeii round at the 
beauty till about ihenu where :.he hail gjven him hei’ virg.itniy, and her eyes 
were wet. d’heii tliey vau.i oil, and Allmitt pushed oil w ith the boat-hook, and a 
seeotul later they were in (he mad rii^i ol the I Uan)*a once more, coursing dow'n 
between the precij>ices. 

In some moment of sensible conversation that morning Alhutti had 
advanced the suggestion that the last ctiiaraci hatl been lelt beiiind and this 
portion of the river was merely the approach to tlie flat land round tlie Lake. 
He proved to be wa'ong. Alter ten wakl minutes ol smooth wati'r the familiar 
din of an approaching cataract reached Rose's ears. 'There w jis need to braec 
herself once more, to Imkl tlie tiller steady, aiul to stare lorward to pick out the 
continuous line of clear waiter, a winding one to avoiti (he rtK'ks, and yet w'ith 
no turn in it too sharp, which it was nccesstiry to select in the few Heeling 
seconds between ilie sighting of thecaianiei aiui the moment when the Ajricau 
QiUYii began to heave among the lirst waves of the race. 

So they w'eni on dow'n the wild river, deafened and drenehed. Ama/ingly 
they survived each successive peril, all lunigji it wjis too much lo hope that ilieir 
luck would hold. 'They came to a place w'here the channel was tiu) narrow and 
obstructed to oiler in its whole width a single inch ol clear water. Rose could 
only pick the point wdicre the wild smoother loam was lowest, and try to judge 
from the portions of the rocks exposed W'hat cmirsc was taken by the water that 
boiled between them, 'The AjHam (Jihvh rcarcti np and crashed into the tangle 
of meeting waves. She shook with the impact; W'aler flew back high over tlie top 
of the funnel, Rose saw clear water ahead, and then as the launch surged 
through there was a crash beneath her, folkiwcd by a horritl vibration which 
seemed us il‘ it would rattle the boat into pieces. Witli the instinct of the 
engineer Allnuti shut oil* steam. 

‘Keep her (Charlie!' screamed Rose, 

Allnutt opened the throttle a irillc. 'The devastating vibration began again, 
but apparently the propeller still revolved. 'The AJrkan Qucai retained a little 
steerage way, while Allnutt prayed that the bottom would not be wrenched out 
of the boat. Rose, looking over the side, saw that they were progressing slowly 
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through the water, while tlie current hurried them on at its usual breakneck 
speed. She could tell that it was vitally urgent that they should stop as soon as 
may be, but they were laced with the eternal problem of finding a mooring 
place in t he narn>w gorge with its tearing current. Certainly they must find one 
bel'ore the ne.xt cataract, \X’ith that small speed through the water she would 
never be able to steer the /IJriani Queen down a cataract; moreover, swinging 
the tiller experimentally, she lound that something was seriously wrong with 
the steering. 'The propeller had a tendency now to swing the boat round 
crabwise, and it called lor a good deal of rudder to counteract it. I’hc cliffs 
streamed by tail either side, while the clattering vibration beneath her seemed 
\o grow worse, and she fought to keep the boat in mid-current. A long way 
ahead she could see the familiar dark rocks rearing out of the river, ringed at 
the base with foam. 'They n/nsi tnoor. Down on the left a big rock jutting out 
into the river olfered them a tiny bit ol’ shelter in the angle below it. 

'Charlie!' she screametl above the roar of the river. 

lie heard her and understood her gesticulations, d'he operation had to be 
timed to [K*rleetion. If they turned too soon they would be dashed on to the 
rock; if they turned t(U) late they would miss the t)pportunity and would be 
sweju, stern first and helpless, dtm-n the cataract. Rose had to make allowance 
for the changed speed of the boat, for this new twisting clfcct of the screw, for 
the acceleration oi the current as it neared the cataract. With her lips 
eonif)ressed she put the tiller across and watched the bows anxiously as the 
boat came round. 

It was tcH) much to ht»pe that the manoeuvre wt>uld be completely successful. 
'The bow came in'* behind the rock true enough, but the turn was not complete. 
'The launch still lay partly acn^ss the river as her bow grounded in the angle. 
Instantly she heeled and rolled. A mass oI‘ water came boiling in over the 
gunwale. 'The boiler fire was extinguished in a wild fiurry of steam whose 
crackling was heart! above the confusion of other sounds. 

Allnutt it was who saved tlie situation, (jrabbing the painter he leaped like 
an athlete, in a split secontl of time, nearly waistdeep in a swirling eddy, and he 
gt>t his shoulder untier the bows and heaved like a Hercules. The bows slid off 
and the boat riglited hersell, wallowing three-quarters full of water; the tug of 
the current instant ly began to take her dt)wnstream. Allnutt leaped up the face 
of the rock, still clutching the painter. 1 le braced himself against the strain. His 
shoulder jt>inis cracketi as the rope tightened. Ilis feet slipped, but he 
recovered liimself. With another I lerculean ellbrt he made time for himself to 
get a purchase with the rope round an angle of the rock, and braced himself 
again. Slowly the boat swung in to shore, and the strain eased as the eddy 
began to balance the current. Mve seconds later she was safe, just fitting into 
the little eddy behind tlie rock, as full of water as she could be without sinking, 
w'hile Allnutt made iniinter al'ter painter fast to the shore, and Rose still stood 
on the bench in tlie stern, the water slopping about below her feet. She 
managed to smile at him; she was feeling a little sick and faint now that it was 
over. 'The memory of that green wave coming in over the gunwale still 
troubled her. Allnutt sat down on a rock and grinned back at her. 

'•We nearly done it that time,’ he said; she could not catch the words because 
of the noise of the river, but clearly he was not discomposed. 
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Allnutl was acquiring; a lastc lor riverine* elanr.ers - rapul-runnina can 
become as insidious a hal*)it asmtaphiiie lakin.u apai t tioinhisneu liappiness 
in Rose's society. Rose sat on the p:mnvale and kept her leel out oi the water. 
She would not let her weakness be seen; she hueed hersell to be matter ol laet. 
Allnutt swung himsell on board. 

'(]oo> what a mess!' he said. AWauier ou' miu’It ue \e lost. 

'Let's get this water out and see/ saiil Rose. 

Allnutt splashed dtnvn into the waist :ind tished about tor the bailer. He 
found it under the bench and haiuled it to Rose. I le took the bip, basin out of 
the locker for himself. Belore Rose got liown to start bailing, she lueketi her 
skirt up into her underelot hes as t houp.b she were a lilt le jf.ii 1 at the seasaie - the 
sensation tif intimacy with Charlie, eoinbatmp, pit|nanils with her imulesty, 
was extraordinarily jdeasant. 

'I’he basin and the bailer between them s<»‘>n lowered the le\'el the water in 
the boat; it was lua long belore Rose was g,et ting out the \s ieked i'ld hand pump 
so as to pumt> out what remained uiuler tlie lioor Loards. 

'’Lre, I’ll do that, Rosie,’ said Allnutt. 

'No, you sit down and rest yoursell,' said Rose. 'And mitul you don't catch 
cold.’ 

Pumping out the boat was about the nearest approach to dusting, a room 
which could be found in their dtmiestie lile. Naiurallv it \Nas not a man's 
wt>rk, 

durst question is,' said Allnutl, as the pumping, drew to a chise, ‘'i>w much 
docs she leak?’ 

'They pumped until the pump biaaight up n\» more water while Allnutl 
addressed himself to get ting up a couple t>l lioor boariK m the waist. A wait of 
half an hour revealed no measurable increase in the bilg,e. 

‘Coo blimey,' said Allnutt. ''That's belter than wv could 'ave 'oped for. We 
'aven't lorsi nothing as lar as I can see, an' we 'uveiTi damag.ed 'er skin worth 
mentioning. I should 'ave Ibrt ihere'd 'a been a 'ole in 'cr soinewheres after 
what she's been ilirough.' 

'What was all that elatlering just belore we sti^ppedr'' asked Rose. 

'We still got to iind that t)Ut, old girl,' said Alhiuti. 

d'liere was a cautious sympathy in his viuce. I le teaivd the very worst, and he 
know what it would mean in disappointment tv> Rose, lie had already looked 
up the side ol'the ravine, and found a small eomlort in the faet that it w'as just 
accessible. If the Ajvican (Jiwat was as much disabled as he feared they would 
have to climb up there and wantier in tlie forest until the ( Jermans found 
ihem-or until they starved to death. It said much for his newdbund manliness 
that he kept out of his voice the chnibis that he fell. 

'I low^ are you going to do that, dear?' asked Rose. 

Allnutl ]cn)ked at the sieej) bank against which they were lyittg, and at the 
gentle eddy ak)ngside. 

Til 'ave to go underneath an’ UH)k,’ said he, ''There ain't iu> other wye, not 
'ere.' 

'I'hc bank was steep-to. "There was four feet of w^atcr on the shore side of the 
boat, six feel on the river side, as Allnutl measured it with the boat-hook. 

^’lirc goes,’ said Allnutl, pulling off his singlet and his trousers. 'They were 
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wet lhn)Ugh already, but it runs counter to a man’s instincts to 'immerse 
himself in water with his clothes on. 

‘You stay andy wiv that rope, ease there’s a funny current darn at the 
bolt(>m.’ 

Rose, looking anxiously over the side, saw his naked body disappear under 
the bottom ol the boat. 1 1 is feet stayed in view and kicked reassuringly. Then 
they grew niia’c agitated as Allnutt thrust himself out from under again. He 
stood on the rocky bottom beside the boat, the whaler streaming from his hair. 

‘Did you see anything, dear?' asked Rose, hovering anxiously over him. 

‘Yerss,’ answered Allnutt. I le said no more until he had climbed back into 
the boat; he wanted time to compose himself. Rose sat beside him and waited. 
She put out lier dry hand and clasped his wet one. 

\ShaiVs bent t(^ blazes. I .ike a corkscrew,’ said Allnutt, dully. 'An’ there’s a 
blade gone t)lf the prop.’ 

Rose could only guess at the magnitude of the disaster from the tone he used, 
and she imderestimated it, 

‘We'll luive to mend it then,’ she said. 

‘Mend it.*"' said Allnutt. 1 le laughed bitterly. Already in imagination he and 
Rose were wandering lhrt>ugh the ft)rest, sick and starving. Rose was silent 
belore the savage despondency of his lone. 

‘Must ’a’ just 'it a rock with the tip of the prop,’ went on Allnull, more to 
himseU thau her. ‘'There ain't nothink to notice on the deadwood. Christ only 
know's 'ow the shaft 'eld on while we was gelling in 'ere. Like a bloody 
corkscrew.’ 

‘Never mind, dear,’ said R<ise. 'The use of the words ‘Christ’ and ‘bloody’ 
seemed so tnldly natural here, up against primitive facts, that she hardly 
noticed tliem, any more than she noticed (diarlie’s nakedness. ‘Let’s get 
everything dry, and have some dinner, and then we can talk about it.’ 

She could not have given better advice. 'The simple acts of hanging things to 
dry, and gelling out greasy tins from the boxes of stores, went far to soothe 
Allnutt's jangletl nerves. I .ater, with a meal inside him, and strong tea making 
a hideous mixture in his stomach with bully beef, he felt better still. Rose 
returned then to the vital issue. 

‘What shall wv have to do before we go on?’ she asked. 

‘I’ll tell you what we could do,' said Allnutt, ‘if we ’ad a workshop, an’ a 
landin’ slip, tin’ if the parcel post was to call 'ere. We could pull this old tub out 
on the slip and take the shall dowm. 'Then we might be able to forge it straight 
aginc. 1 dunno if we eoultl, though, ’cause I ain’t no blacksmith. 'Then we 
could write to the mtikers an’ get a new prop. 'I'hey might ’avc one in slock, 
’cause this boat ain’t over twenty years old. While we was waitin’ we might 
clean ’cr bottom 'an paint 'er. 'Then we could put in the shaft an’ the new prop, 
an’ launch 'er an’ go on tis if nothink 'ad ’appened. But we ’aven’t got nothink 
at all, an’ so we can't.' 

'Thoughts of the I'orest were still thronging in Allnutt’s mind. 

It was Rose’s ctnnpleie ignorance of all things mechanical which kept them 
from lapsing into despair, Despite Allnutt’s depression, she was filled with a 
sublime conlidcncc in his ability; after all, she had never yet found him 
wanting in his trade. In her mind the problem of getting a disabled steamboat 
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lo iigain was quite paralK‘1 widu say, i lie ihitii. nines slu* uniiKi lucct i{ she 
were suddenly called upon to nm a siranp,t‘ honselmKi w hose wonientolk were 
down with sickness. She would have to ju't to luiow ulu;ie thinjr.s were, and 
deal with strange tradesmen, and aeeustoin heiselt (<» neu hi es and dislikes on 
the part, ot' the men, F>ut she uoiild lav kle the lolv m i lanplvMe v ontivienee, just 
as she would anyvither luuiselndd pnddem iliat miphi piesent it sell . She ini^dit 
have to emtdoy rnakeshilts ulueh she halevl; st» nnp.ht Allnutt. In her tnvn 
limited sphere she did not know tlu* wv»ivi hmpossihle , She v oiild imt conceive 
t>l'a man finding anything, impossible in lu'was lt>np,as he uas ni*! bothered, and 
given plenty to eat , 

'<’anh you gel the shall oil without pullmp. tin* boat on shon*;^' she asked. 

‘Al'm, I diinno. I impjitd saivl Allniiti. ‘Means n.om’ iiUik’r water an' genin' 
t he prop oir. i 'ould d(» it, p'raps.' 

AX'elh il you had the shaft up on slioie von i taild stiaijditen it.' 

Ahui giU a luiped saivl Allnutt. ‘Ain’t jw'i no health, ain't g.ot no anvil, ain't 
gi>t no eoal, ain’t g,ot luahmk, an' I ain’t tio blavksmith, like i said.' 

Rose raked baek in her memorv lor what she laul seen o{ bkuksmiths' work 
in Al'riea, 

‘I saw' a Masai native working onee. lie used ehaiei)al. On a big hollow' 
sti^ne. Ik* had a boy to Ian the viiarevuil.' 

‘Yerss, I seen lliai, tvuv, hut I'd use hellers m\’.ell,“ saivl Allnutt. ‘Make 'em 
easy enougli.’ 

AX'elh ifyou think that w<nild he better ' said Rose. 

"'<)\v d’you mike chaiwiarr'' a.sked Allnutt. l‘or tlie hie o| him, he etaild not 
help entering into this diseussion, althougji it still sev*med him to he purely 
aeadcmie-'hill moonshine'^ as he phrased it to htmsell. 

klhareoal?' said Rtise vag.uely. Ahm set lire tog.reat heehivei* orstull -wood, 
of course, how silly I am and after it's burnt there's charcoal insitie. Tve seen 
them do it somewhere.' 

‘'^k* might try it,' salt! Allnntl. ‘’riiere’s 'eaps an' 'caps ol Alrifiw'ood upon 
the l>ank.' 

‘Well, then — ’ said Rose, plunging more eagerly into the discussion. 

Il was not easy io e<invinec Allmiu. All his shvip training had given him a 
profound prejudice against inexact work, experimental work, liit-or-miss 
work, lie had been spoiled by an edueaiion with exact tools jind adequate 
appliances; in the days of his a{iprenticesliip mechanical engineering had 
progressed far from tlie time w'hen Siephetison thought it a matter of .self- 
congratulation that the Roi'kcdi^ pisitms lilted her cylinder with only half an 
inch to spare. 

Yet all the same, llattered by Rose’s sublime eonlitlenee in him, and moved 
by the urgency of the situation, he gradually came round until he w'as half 
disposed to try his hand on the shaft, 'Then sutidenly he shied away from the 
idea again, kike a fool, he had been j\>rgetting tlie difliculty which made the 
whole scheme pointless. 

'Nod he said. 'It ain't no go, Rosie, old girl. I was forgetting that prop. It 
ain’t no go wiv a blade gone.’ 

'It got us along a bit just now,’ said Rose, 

'Yerss,’ said Allnutt, 'but — ’ 
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He sighed witli I he diliiculiy of talking mechanies to an unmechanical 
person. 

''There’s a lorqueT he said. 'It ain’t balanced — ’ 

Any mechanic would luive understood his drift at once. If a three-bladed 
propeller loses a blade, there arc two blades left on one-third of its 
circuml’erence, and lU^hing on the other iwo-ihirds. All the resistance to its 
rotation under water is consequently concentrated upon one small section of 
the shaft, and a smooth revolution would be rendered impossible. It would be 
bad emiugh for the engine, and what the elfect would be on a shaft fresh from 
the hands t)f an amateur blacksmith could be better imagined than described. 
11’ it did no\ break it would s(H>n be like the corkscrew again of Allnutt’s vivid 
simile. lie did his best to extdain this to Rose. 

'Well, youW have t(^ make another blade,’ said Rose. "There’s lots of iron 
and stuff you can use.’ 

"An’ tie it on, 1 serpose?’ said Allnull. He could not help smiling when his 
irony missed its mark altogether. 

'Ves,’ said Rose. 'If you tihnk that will do. But couldn’t you stick it on, 
somehow? IVVA/ it. 'That's the right word, isn’t it? Weld it on,’ 

'(loo lumme,' said Allnutt. "You are a one, Rosie. Rcely you arc.’ 

Allnutt’s imagination trifled with the idea of forging a propeller blade out of 
scrap iron, and hand-welding it into position, and affixing this botched 
pnH>cllcr io a botched shaft, and then expecting the old African Queen to go. 
He laughed at the idea, laughed and laughed, so that Rose had to laugh with 
him. Allnutt found it so amusing that for the moment he forgot the seriousness 
of their position. Directly afterwards they found themselves in each other’s 
arms- how, neitiier of them could remember-and they kissed as two people 
might be expected to kiss on the second day of their honeymoon. They loved 
eacii other dearly, aiui cares dropped away fnun them for a space. Yet all the 
same, while Rose held Allnutt in her arms, she reverted to the old subject. 

'Why did you laugh like that when I spoke about welding?’ she asked in all 
seriousness. 'Wasn’t it the right word after all? You know what I mean, dear, 
even if it’s not, don’t you?’ 

‘(!rikey,’ said Allnutt. ‘Well, ltu)k licrc — ’ 

'There wa.s no denying Ro.se; and Allnutt especially was not of the type to 
deny her. Moreover, Allnutl’s mercurial spirits could hardly help rising under 
the infitienee of’ Rose's tKM’sistent optimism. 'The disaster they had experienced 
would have cast him intt) unfathomable despair if she had not been with 
him- despair, iKa'haps, which might have resulted in his not raising a finger to 
help himself. As it was, the discussion ended eventually, as was quite 
inevitable, in Allnutl’s saying that 'he would sec what he could do,’ just as 
some other uxorious husband in civilwation might sec what could be done 
about buyii^g a new drawing-room suite. And from that first yielding grew the 
hard week’s WiU’k into which they plunged. 

'The first ray o( hope came at the very beginning, when Allnutt, after much 
toil under water, with bursting lungs, managed to get the propeller off and out 
of the water. 'The missing blade had not broken off quite short. It had left a 
very considerable stump, two inches or so. In consequence it appeared more 
possible to boh or fasten on a new blade-ihe propeller, of course, was of 
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bron/c, and as the new blade would have lo he of ioau fheie could he no 
question of wcldinf^ or hra/infu Alluuit pui the [a»»pclk*r aside aiul tlevotcd 
himselfnexi to gctlintt i he sliab free;il lie couKi lua lepaii that u was useless to 
work on the propeller. 

It was extraordinary what a prolonp.etl IniMuess it was to tiee the shaft. 
Partly this was because it called U^r two pairs ol hands, one paii inside the boat 
and one ixiir underneath the boat, and Rose had to In* insti ueted in the use tif 
spanners, and a very eoinjirehensive Ciule sir.nals haii be at ranp.ed so that 
Ailnuti, erouehiny, in the water underneath the boat, CiUild eoninuinieate his 
wishes t(^ her. 

'The iteed for all these sip.nals was tailv tliseoveii-d bv dial and error, ami 
there were niadtienintt moments before they were hillv wtakable. 

'That sluift was kinked in two places, close ab»»ve and cIom' below the bracket 
which held it steadv, two feet Irtan where it emer^'tsl liom the pjands, just 
above the propeller, 'riiere was tm shditip. it «nii thn^up.h these bearings in 
either direction, as Allnutt discovered alter a couple ti{ trials. In conset|uenee 
Alhuitt had to work with spanner and siaew dtivei under water, taking the 
whole bracket to pieces, and, seeing, fliat he had never set eves on it in his life, 
aiui had to lind out all ai)out it by touch, it was not siuprising. that it took a long 
time. 1 le wouhi statul in the water beside the boat, his setew tlriver in his hand 
atid his sjianner in his belt, taking deep bieaihs, ami then he would plunge 
under, i’eel hastily Ibr the luaeket, and work on it lor a few fleeting seconds 
before his breath gave out and he had to eome ont ag;ain. 

'The Ajvii'iiu Qtii'vu wtis mooretl in nuuieratelv still water in the eddv below 
the rtick, but only a yani or two awaN tliere was ;t racing, seven knoi current 
tearing downstreatn, and oectisionally M»me whim of the water expressed itself 
in a iieree muler-wjiter swirl, which swung, the lanmh al>t»ui and usually 
turned Allnutt Ufvside tiown, holding on like grim death in ease ilie eddy 
should lake him out into the main current from winch there w’ould he lU) 
escape alive, It was in one td' those swirls that Allnutt dropped a screw, wliieb 
was naturally irreplaeeatde and must in* recovered it took a gotui detil of 
gniping among the rocks beneath the boat before he found it ag.ain. 

Bedbre he had finished Allnutt developeil a surprising capacity for holding 
his breath, and as a result tif his proloitg.evl immersions ami exposures, his skin 
peeled off in flakes all over him. It was an impmatmt moment lor Rt>se when al 
lust, bending over the shaft in the biaioin of the boat, she saw it at last slide out 
through the glands, and Allnutt emerged wvt and dripping beside the b<uit 
with it in his hands. 

Allnutt shook his head over the kinks and benvls now revealed in the light of 
day- the terminal one was nearly half a right angle but the two of them set 
themselves doggedly to the business of forging the thing straight again. 

'Phe sight of ilu)sc kinks brought relief lo Allium's mind in oiw respeet. The 
fact that the metal had bent instead of breaking revealed that its temper was such 
that it might not suflcr much from his amateur blacksmith's work-* Allnutt was 
very well aware that what he knew about tempering was extraordinarily little. 
He comforted himself philosophically by telling himself that after all he was 
not dealing with a tt)ol steel, and that obviously the shaft had a good deal of 
reserve strength and that if he did not use extravagantly high temperatures and 
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if he annealed the thing cautiously he might not do too much harm. 

'There was not the slightest chance their using very high temperatures, as 
they quickly discovered. ’ 

'Their attempts at making charcoal were complete and utter failures. When 
trying to reconstruct iVom memory what they had seen done they soon 
discovered that they had seen with eyes unseeing. All they had to show in 
return lor several piles ol' wood were heaps ol' white ashes and a few bits of 
what only a kindly person could possibly have called charcoal. In desperation 
Allnult resolved to try il' he could not obtain a great enough heat with a wood 
lire and bellows. I le made the bellows neatly enough with a couple of slabs of 
wood and inch ov two ol piping and a pair of black elbow-length gloves which 
Rose liad carrietl in her tin box for ten years of Central Africa without wearing. 
When they found at last a good shape for their hearth of piled rocks Allnutt was 
relieved 1 1 ) discover i hat by energet ic working of the bellows they could heat up 
that unwieldy shaft until he could actually alter its shape with his light hand 
hammer, 'They scorched themselves pretty well all over while using the flaring 
inconsistent luck but all the same, the metal became soft enough to work in a 
manner ol siu'aking, and Allnutt was becoming reconciled to makeshifts by 
now. 

All the same, under the urging of the bellows, at which Rose worked 
leverishly her knees u itli scorched lace, the open hearth consumed wood at 
an incredible rate. It was not long helbre they had gathered in every scrap of 
driftwa>od accessilfle in the ravine, and the work was as yet hardly begun. "They 
had to climb the steep face of the ravine into the forest, and gather wood there. 
'The heal was sweltering,, (hey were bitten by insects (.)f all sorts, they wore 
themselves out aiul their clothes into rags hacking paths through the 
tindergtowih. No one on eariit could have climbed dowm that cliiriacc with a 
load wood; t Itey had ti> drag tlie bundles to the verge and push them over the 
edge, and some Id! liirecl into the river, and one or two caught on inaccessible 
ledges jind were lost just as thoroughly although they were in sight, but they 
managed to [U'olit by about hall the wood they collected in the forest. 

(airiously enougjt, they were as happy as children during these days of 
hectic work. I lard regular labour suited both ol’them, and as soon as Allnutt 
had become inlccted by Ri)seN passion to complete the job they had a common 
interest all da>‘ long. And every day there w'as the blessed satisfaction of 
knocking oil work in the late afiernuon and revelling in the feeling of 
cianradely Iriendlincss vvhicli drew them close together until passion was 
aroused and hand went out to hand and lip met lip. Rose had never known such 
happiitess belorc nor perhaps had Allnutt either. 'They could laugh and joke 
together; Rose had never laughed nor joked like that in the whole thirty-three 
years of her existence. I ler I at Iter had taken shopkeeping as seriously as he (and 
her biHUher ) had taken religitai. She had never realixed before that friendliness 
and merriment eould exist along with a serious purpose in life any more than 
site had rcali/eil that there was pleasure in the intercourse of the sexes. There 
was something intensely salislying in their companionship. 

Little by little that propeller shaft was slraigluencd. Patient heating and 
patient hantmering tiid ilteir w’ttrk. 'The major bends disappeared and Allnutt 
turned his attention to the minor luies. He had to use a taut string now to judge 
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tin.' nt lik* nhalt ajnl hr h.ui t*' nnii r iraii' ril ‘/atiin uirc ior 

tt 'titiit flu* vit.i)iir(<'r. n<‘ iirat i\ (inrr..i a .jiuifini-. i nan n hlr nnl morning 
lira r\ rtj liis a\av \]\\\\ nniui ’A,r 'Mtir lii A In pi* 'in njui vi flu' nlnitt lo be 
as ar hr MUihi mal t' ii , Hr < njiM l.r. a a - nh ii» aiui fniii hi . anmiinn la 
the hn niorr *iiliu\ii! niatiri *>{ tisr pr^'pril' i l^.uU 

In ihr riui Allnnit nnnh' that rn w Matit ^nf ‘*1 hail a -pan i’oilri mhr. 1'hc 
o|H‘raii<>ns rn tin' shall hati laurln him a ^jrai uj iln piauhal sule of 

smitli's Utah* an»l hi*, r.spi nrihr VtUh thr pinjn ll. i hla^lr [a.irlirally 
rt>inplrlrii hr^ tshu aimn f ’min iht' inrmr < *l nr* i * .mm ainl ;ih t lu* Mimulus 
p,ivrn lain l\\ Kt*sr s (. « ‘uln imr. lail h in hi < ahihl . Mlniit t * jr-. immI all sops of 
\\a\s oj ilrahnr uuh lliai httilri iiiln n nin^hi ainnra hr s.iui fhal hr re- 
in \rnir<i '.onir his pi <n, V '.so i ir urhhai oin rini into *1 * olnl plalr. and he 
worked npiin i! and brat it and '-liaprd it until it madiian^ In jsin to assiunr an 
aj'pearatur irtninrA rut ol i hr othi’i two blade' wha h wrir hr. n mu iris, 

'riie ia\mr lanp, VMth tlu* 'a»und ot his hainnita Is’osi' v.as hr* ihlip,cnt 
assistant. Mir tmdrd the tur. and woil-.rd dir brilow* . an»i> lu i hands sliieKied 
with rap/i. held thr nnnmialh t ool end ft iIm* tnbr niMlt'i Allnnii *. nrarnetions. 

I fer nostuK weir Idlrii w ith tiir siurtl ot 'n <*ji hinp, v halt and shr tnuned her 
tinp.rrs twei and o\ri ap.am and nraiK r\rt\ 'anpjr raniu’ni she aiui Alliuitt 
[uissessevi between (hem w a** buined and tot n until thr\ pa\ e up the liitpeless 
pursuit alter deieiU'V, and ’die someliou enio\ed r\riN muiuit* ol it. 

‘riteie was intense interest m wat* hinp how the new blade took shape; there 
were eseitinp, diM nssions as to 1 m»u tins dillMuh\ oi that wa*. tt> l»e e\atled. 
Allnull loutui it all to his tasti*; theie was p,t atilu an» »n in the pt nmtive phsasure 
oi makinp. tlun)*s with Ins own liands 

Hi mv old daib saul Allmu l oiue, Inul put me u» bl;u ksimtliuip, u hen I wars 
a kid. I don’t think I should nevet ha\\* Ah u a. ( >oi>’ t impjit still 

Alluutt k»st himsell m a punned lanfas> ol a I.tmdon workinp-elass 
shopping distriet ou a SaimdaN mp.ht. revioleut with Ined lish simps, p.arisli 
W’ith lipjus. aiul all adnistie with pe<»ple. He e>^pei triieetl a little tpialin nl' 
homesickness belore he <‘anic back tt» real hie apann to the lav ine w*ith tts pale 
red rocks, and the sinpinp river, aiui the da//lmp, Itphi. ami the . l/riiVN ijumt 
rockinp in the eddy down hehnv. ami Rose besule him. 

‘But then I slunildn'l nevei have met you. Rosie, oUi pari.' lie on. lie 
hnperod (he embryo [iropeller blade. ‘Nor done all this. It's worth it. livery 
lime it is. honest/ 

Allnutt would not have exchanpetl Rose lor all the hied dish shops in the 
world. 

Haler the propeller blatle bepaii lo tlemand accurate meastnvment, so like 
liad it growai to its lellows. Allnutt had to invent paupcs ol intricate shape to 
make sure that the curvature and contour ol the old hltales wvre accurately 
reproduced, and belore this part of the work was quite cianpleted he turned his 
uttetnuin to t he other end and set to work to Ibrge a socket to lit over the broken 
stump, and to drilling holes by which it might be made comparatively safe, 
d'he momcni actually came at last when the completed blade w*as slipped on 
v)vcr the stump, and Rose was given a practical tleitionsiratiiin ol riveting- 
Allnutt made the rivets out of stumps (vh nails, and Rose had a trying time as 
'holdcr-onh neither spanner nor pincers were really cli'cctivc tongs. 
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'The new bhuic was in pusiiion now, an exact match nl' its fellows, and to a 
casual inspection scemin^’ly secure, hut Allnutl w'as not yet salislicd. He could 
appreciate the ieverai^e exerted upon a propeller blade in swift rotation, and 
the strain that wcuild come upon the base-upon his makeshift joint. At the risk 
ol slight I\' reducing the pn>peller's ellieiency he joined all three blades together 
with a series of triangles ol wire strained taut. 'That would help to distribute 
the strain round the wla^le pro|K‘ller. 

"'That ought to dt> nowd said Allnutt. duel’s 'ope it does.' 

Putting the tu'opellcr siuift back into position, and settling it into its bracket, 
and putting on the propeller again, called for a IVesh spell of subaqueous 
activity tai the part ol Allnutt. 

'Coo blimey,' said Allnutt, emerging dripping at the side of the African 
Queen, i oughter been a tliver, not a blinkin' blacksmith. I.et's 'avc that other 
spanner, Rosie, an' I'll 'ave amuhergo,' 

Allnutt was very dear to her now, and she thought his remarks extra- 
ordinarily witty. 

When shaft and propeller were in position, there was very little chance of 
testing the work. Once they left the hank they would have to go on down the 
next cataract, willynilly. Allnutt got up steam in the boiler, and sent the 
propeller ahead for a I'ew' revolutions, until the mooring ropes strained taut, 
and then he went astern lor a few revolutions more. It was a good enough proof 
that shaft and propeller would turn, but it proved nothing else. It did not prove 
that the pn^pellcr w<>uld stand up \o a full strain, nor that the shaft would not 
buckle under the impulse of a head ofsteam. d'hey would have to find that out 
amid llie rapids and cataracts, with death as their portion if Allnult's work 
should fail them. 

'The night bel'ore they had both t)l’them visualized this situation, and they 
had neither of them ventured to discuss it. 'Phey had lain in each other’s arms. 
Rose’s eyes had been wet, and Allnut t’s embrace had been urgent and 
possessive, each oi them consumed with fear of losing the other. And this 
morning they tacitly acknowledged their danger, still without mentioning it. 
Steam was up, a full cargo ol’ wood was on board, they were all ready for 
departure. Allnutt looked about him for the last time, at their rock-built 
hearth, and his roek-buill anvil, and the heap of ashes that marked the site of 
one ol* their eharei)al-burning experiments. He turned to Rose, who was 
standing stilf and dry-eyed beside the tiller. She could not speak; she could 
only nod tt) him. Without a word he cast olf the moorings, and held the Africa?! 
Qneef! steady in the eddy with the boat-hook, while Rose scanned the surface 
of the river. 

'Right!’ said Rose, and her voice cracked as she said it. The sound of it 
hardly reached Allnutl’s cars above the noise of the river and the hiss of steam. 
Allnutt pushed with the boat-hook, and as the bows came out into the current 
he gingerly opened the throttle. 

'Ciood-byc, darling,’ said Allnutt, bent over the engine. 

'(k)od-bye, darling,’ said Rose at the tiller. 

Neither of them heard the other, and neither was meant to: there was a high 
courage in them both. 

The African Queen surged out into the stream. For a moment they both of 
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them tell as it st>melliinj/, was UKMijt* lu*eause the '.h<ili ^ laiil ed iii» jtni^^er-it 
was siraighler than it hail In'en behae the ai t hlent Shall an»l pmpv'llei held 
firm, all the same. 'I'he lauiuh spun naiiul as liei b(*us met tlie eurrent 
and Ruse put the tillei atruss. Ne\t imaueni the\ ueie tl\mp. downstream 
onee more, with Allnutt attentixe to the en;*ines and. K»'sr at the tillei, staring 
rigidly lorward to piek her ionise thioneh the welteimp, tisnn id the vataraet 
ahead. 
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Somewhere along their louie that iia,\ the\ pasi.ed tlie sput uheie the \ ‘langa 
river ehan/tes its name and luH omei^ ilie Ihna. ‘l lu'spnt is mat h*d m no rnap^ 
(onl)c suliieieni reason that no map ot ilie i oimti > has e\ ei been made, exeepi 
tor the ha/y sketches whii h Spenp.ler dreu the seai behavs I ‘nnl Spengler and 
his Swahili iHiaimen managwii to tnake the deseeiil o{ the itxei b\ i anoe no one 
havi known, even it they had snspeeied it, that the big. lapid i ivei uhieh looped 
its way across the upland plateau and vanished into tlie g, oig.es at Shona was the 
same as the stream which appeared m i!ie langjed ttmg.le ol the Kitt \hilley a 
hundred miles tnan Shona and piompily lost iiselt ag.am itt the vast delta 
which it had built up tor iiselt on the sliore ot the bake, 

The native [aipnlatitui betore the arrival ot the ( ieiinans had never ironhlcd 
their heads about it. d'he delta ol the Hora was a pestilential lever swamp; the 
rapids ot the I dang, a were as Rose and Allmiii touiiii them. No one in their 
senses vvoukl waste a minute’s ihoug.hi about one oi the othv’r, aiul since there 
was no practicable eonneeiton between the upper rivei anti llte lower it was ot 
no importance whatever that they siiouki happen to liave dillerent names. 

When all was said and done, the ilillereutv in then names was jm-aitied l\v the 
ditlcrenee in tippearanee. d‘he change lrt»m the steep slt»pe ol the side of the 
Ritl Valley to its Hal hoUtnn was mmi noiieeable. d‘he speetl ol the river 
diminished abrupt ly, anti the eimrueter ot the banks tdiangeti as well. 

b’or the Ulanga, travelling at its usual breakneek speed, is ehargw^l ^viih all 
sorts detritus^ and rolls much tit its betl with it. No sooner tloes it reach the 
Hal land than all this matter in suspension is drofipetl in the lorm ot mud and 
gravel; the river spreads tnu, elmkes iiselt vvitli isluntls, tiiuis new sluggish 
rtHUcs tor iiselt. It is iti be suptmsed tltat when the bake was hrsi tbrmed it 
lapped nearly up iti the edge tit' the Kit! Valley in vvhieii it lay, but Itir untold 
eemurics the Ulanga-the Bora, as it must luivv be culled has tleposiicd its 
masses ot'stiil on the edge til' its waters until a huge tlelta, as much as thirty 
miles along caeh td’ its throe sides, has been ttirmed, encroaching upon the 
Lake, a dreary, marshy, amphibious country, hall" black mud and halt* water, 
steaming in a tropical heat, overgrowat with dense vegetation, the home of very 
little animal life, and pestilent with insects. 

Rose and Allnutt quite soon noted indications that the transition was at 
hand, bor some time the current was as fast as ever, and the stream irregular. 
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bill the clifls whicli walled ii in diminished steadily in height and in steepness 
until at last they were iti nu mure than a shallow valley, with a vast creeper 
entangled forest close at hand, atid wheti they emerged from the shade the sun 
blazeii dowti itpoti them with a crushing violence they had not known in the 
SLitiless gorges of the upper river. The heat was colossal. Despite their motion 
through the stifling air they were instantly bathed in a sweat which refused to 
evaporate, and stiviimed down their bodies and formed puddles wherever its 
chatinel was tmpeiled, and drii^ped into t heir eyes, and stung them and blinded 
I belli. 

Rose was sweefiin.i’ it iioni her faee as she steered the African Qncen down 
the last hurry ol rapids not the roaring eataracls she had once known, but a 
wider, shallower ehannel down which the water poured with a velocity 
deceptively great, and wliere tree-trunks and shallows took the place of the 
foaming rocks the upper river, 'riiere was still need for quick thinking and 
earelul sieeringo because shallows grew up in the middle of the river, and the 
deep chiuincls divided and redividctl, coursing ever faster over the bottom, and 
growing ever shaihmer until at last the rocky ledge underneath was passed and 
the water slid over a steep siiarp edge into waiter comparatively deep and 
comparativelv slow. 

'riicn there wouKl be a rcspitt* fora lime until a fresh change of colour in the 
water, tmd Ircsh dang.ci sig.nals ahead in the form of glittering patches of 
ripthes, told oj a new set ies ot shallows approaching, and Rose had to plan a 
course liU' halt a mile aheatl, picking, out some continuous deep channel, like a 
route througji a ina/e, as tar as tlie tiisijint line of tlic steep edge. She knew 
enough Jilnuit Iu>ats by now to gaiess that were she to choose a channel which 
dietl awjiy into meie rushing, shallows they wv^iild be hurried along until they 
biunpeti against the bottom, pn»peller and shaft damaged again, and probably, 
seeing how last the river was running, die boat would be swung round, buried 
under the water piling tig.ainsi it, rolled over and torn to pieces while she and 
(diarlie she would not alkwv her mind lodw’cll on that, but bent her attention, 
with knitted brows, to seeing, that the channels she cliose did not come to that 
S(a't of end. 

'The wetiilier chang.ed with ail the suddenness associated with the Rift 
Valley. 1 hig.e black cioiuls ctune rushing up the sky, intensifying the dampness 
of the heat until it cimld hardly be b4>rne. I )ircctly after came the lightning and 
the thunder, and the rain came pouring dowm, blotting out the landscape as 
clfeciively as a lt»g, would dts At tlie first sight of the approaching storm Rose 
had begun to cdr*c the rlfncan Queen in tow'urds the shore, and the rain was 
just beginning when Allmut his hoai-hook into the slump of a huge tree 
which, still hall alive, gixwv }n*ecanously on the edge of the water with half its 
roots expt>sed. 'The river laut eaten away the bank all round it so that it formed 
a little island surrouiuled by tlark rushing water, and, swinging by their painter 
ti) this mtioring, they sat uncomfortably through the storm. 

'The light was wan and menacing, the thunder rolled without ceasing to the 
accompaniment ol actuistant liickcrtif lightning. Yet the roar of the rain upon 
the boat and the river was as loud as the roar of the thunder. It beat upon them 
pitilessly, stupelying them. 1’herc w'as not even an awning now to offer them 
its liimsy shelter. All ihcy could do w'as lc» sit and endure it, as if they were 
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uhiKt I Ik‘ \ I'l ^ luM’vK' t I'p' hii » u,ii ri: ■ h* ’V. . I P.iih ii.jiPiv .ibir hM^pen 
t hrii . 

'I 111* u ijnn w iiui 'A lii^ li ( ,nn< ’Aiih i.iitj -iiiu . i /' /i mv. ^ i // H'l l.mj; al 
Ikt ilir I ftr.’ “t tit* ^ mi iitij , at hi I ‘v I (»{.,■ {Ju; Mniin had 

pashcd ilk' umd hk’U hnin fv.** iliinl’. ol ii:r in.iiii' »*{ jh- vccrinj; 

icrhh until at laM Alliiutk hliiidrij and ' tujh th d ih‘'U:‘ii fh had tniM tmt 
tlu’boal h<u>k anti Ih'M iht hoai i ai( htan tin luat li a tin jnd sfu aihi hluw 
!k‘i aiutaiiid anti impui il tih ■ hat I aia! {'n'ptlki 1 {a n at l.r ( f hr > lonu pa‘Aal 
as qtiH Ids as II hat! m aiua i \Miid av. at, , and lla a! n ni* u >n • am v auK* t>ut 
to sv null tla.'nk 'a’tlmp iht uljt»lv mu I at t < ‘M lia f n » i Mt amnia, and i1k*\ t,‘ould 
ik’t out tho {nimt^ aiiti ialauti lt» fiiipl^ tha b» mi • >1 dir w af«a iih h hatl hik'd it 
tt‘ thu k‘\u} i»l t hr Ijt’fM intai d'.. 

\\ nil ihr I rrsalhMi t'l i hr i am t amr thr nr t * t' • j» aid ■ « di> in , hum»r>' tnr 
blothi, tiilinp, thr an wiili thru v\hmm:’ Xta t\t n Kh' ' . anti Alhiutl's 
rxpri irtu r » *1 iir.rt I'. t»n ihr iipprr plait an hat} pn pai*. ti dr m ha an aitav'k by 
tlk-sr inserts ttf tlu* Inuri valh*’^ I \h \ u» n (»’n imir' . \\\^ nn. nun's, as batl as 
tlkk had Kimun ihrut ttn liir riaujM. ami ini»ri tr. , 1 iht n t tanpaiatnr trenltan 
in slerj^ jh't'j’rs hat{ irutit ital tlirm h-. at * ust* aut d and nn ar ' um rpttbk* still. 

I )tv\Mi luar thrir was a tvpr td (b, urw n‘ tin in, .i .m.ili Idat I { ittth whirh hit 
lilk'aiaal ht‘t lU'rdk' auti Irll a dn*p t't bituu j at r\ i r. lair am! ihr uprwasas 
numennis as an\ til thr titi/iai spi t irs »tl ibv an«l m‘'s» jmto w hu h sanp, an umd 
tlk'iik tlymp. miii thru t*\t*s ami thru mrmls aihl ihtii ni‘itillis, bitiiij; 
mcivilcssls at rvri\ rspostsl iut t»l s| m |i w.is ittimriii i‘» bt' alivr, 

'rite eommp. o| the esriuui'. atid iht’ smkirn tlisuaii oi nadit dni iu>thinji 
hivvariis eiikvblinp. then aiiatio,. li srriurtl imptr. able !♦» !it»pi‘ h»i sleep in that 
inrento ol Mit.k\ heat un<lri tluM«*nstanl ttanirettl fh»‘si' wmp.ts} liemls. 'I’lie 
memtirv td vesteialav tani,\ rot»h msrv i her brti. w hen thr\ hatl lam sitie by 
side in happy mfimae\ , seemed Ida* the \ap.ur na olka itoin '1 a dieam. 'I'onighl 
I he\' shrank Irom umtaU with eat li t a het . w nihmp. on t hen mu, t nuha laltle bed 
as il tm the raek. Sleep seetnetl unattainable auil vet thr> weie buth ol them 
vvtnai tnit with the v'xeittanent t>l the ilav. 

Stmte time m the nipjit Allnuti n»se ami lumidetl abvuit in the tlarkncss. 

‘dvred he said. dA'iNtrv this, tdti pjrh It t ank benoWt>ise.' 

1 le had Ittuucl the oki eanvas avvniniw ami he spnsui it o\ er the t wt) ol them, 
altlmu^It it seemed as ii they wanild tluMintlei anv soil til toverinp,, ‘riievtlrew 
the eanvas about their I'aees ami ears, Mieamin|,» w ith sweat m the stiflink» heat. 
Vet the heat W’as nmre entiurable than the inserts, d'liey slept in the end, hair- 
boiled, hair-siiUbealed; aiui they avvt>ke in the morning with their heails 
swimming w'ith pain, their joints aehing, then ihrtuus eonstrieted so that they 
could hartllv swallow*. And the insects still attacked thetti. 

Tliey had to wallow ashore ilinntgh stinking mud \o lind wanKl altliough it 
seemed agony io move; it look hall a do/.en jiuirneys belore the Atvi^ufi (Jtnrit 
was Cully eliarged with luel again, sulliciem to get them through the day. 
Already the suit was so hot that die lloor-buurds scented to burn their Ceet, and 
il was only AllmiU's eallou.sed hands which could hear the touch oC metal 
win'k. 1 low lie could bear the heat oClhe lire and (he boiler was inconceivable to 
Rose; the heat which was wafted back to her in the stern was suliieient for her. 

Ycl being under way at least brought reliel from insects. 'The speed of tlic 
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AJna/u Queen was suliicient to leave that plague behind, and out in the middle 
of the river, halfii mile bn>ad here, there were no new ones to be found. It was 
worth enduring the sledge-hammer heat of the sun for that. 

I he chaiactei (>{ the liver and the landscape was changing rapidly. Over- 
side t he WtUc I , v\ hie. h had i egainetl its lamiliar brown tint of the upper reaches 
was growing darker and darker until it was almost black. I’hc current was 
noticcabl\ less, aiui cjuite cat ly in the day they ran the last of the rapids of the 
type they had encountered so IVequenily yesterday. I'hat indicated the last 
rocky ledge exiendin)>; across the bed of the river; they were definitely down the 
slope and in the bottom of the Rift Valley now. Hierc were no snags now; the 
river was far too tleep. With its half-mile t>f width and sixty feet of depth the 
current slackened until it was almost unnoticeable, although a river engineer 
could have calculated that the volume of water passing a given point in a given 
time was equal to that higher up where the constricted shallow channel had 
raced between its precipices. 

On either bank now appeared broad fringes of recds-papyrus and 
ambash and beyoiul them belts of cane indicated the marshy banks, and 
beyond (he cane could be seen the forest, dark and impenetrable. Out in the 
centre of the river there was silence save for the clatter of the engine and the 
breaking (^f the wash; the Ajrietiu Queen clove her way through the black water 
under the burning, sun. In that vast extent ofwater they seemed to be going at a 
snail’s pticc; there were loops and bends in the river’s course which they took a 
full two Itours to get round* motiveless bends, to all appearance, for there was 
no alteration in the flat moitotony of i lie banks. 

Althongji itiere was no need now to keep watch against snags or rapids, there 
wiis still need Ibr some degree i^f vigilance on Rose’s part. Much of the surface 
of the river was cumbered with floating rubbish, tangles of weed and cane, 
branches and logs of wood which might imperil the propeller; the current was 
loo slow here to force this flotsam out to the banks and strand it there. It was a 
relief* from the numotony of steering to keep a look-out for the dangerous type 
of log floating almost entirely submerged; and soon Rose began to lay a course 
which took her close to each successive floating mass, and she and Allnutt were 
able to select and pull in those bits of wood of a si/^c suitable for use in the fire. 
It comforted Rose’s economical soul in some inexpressible way to render the 
AJriean Queen by this means still more independent of the shore, and in point 
of fact, as Rose observed to herself, it was quite as well to maintain the supply 
of fuel as fully as possible, having regard to the marshiness and inaccessibility 
of the hanks. 1’he fuel they gathered in this way was sufficient to help 
considerably towards mainiaining their stock in hand, even though it did not 
compcitsalc for their whole consumption. 

'rhai day of monuttmous sun and monotonous river wore slowly towards its 
close. Allnutt came aft with a surprising suggestion. 

"'We needn’t tie up to the bank tonight, old girl,’ he said. ‘Ifs a muddy 
bottom, and we cun use the anchor aginc. I vote we anchor out ’ere. 
Mosquitoes won’t find us ’ere. Wc don’t want another night like last night if we 
can ’dp it.’ 

‘Anchor here?’ said Rose. The possibility had not occurred to her. Five 
yards had been the farthest from land they had ever lain at night, and that was 
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in iIk‘ o{ the nppci I i\rt nh»nih' -ii*' {< li \\ .e'. nu‘>j queer tt) 

si(»p in that ini\ boat a qtiat ({’i ♦*{ a nulr I nan laiuL aiul ■ t i tluav was 

lu^ rcaMai ap.ainsi it . 

WII I li’ht she saul, at ienpt li. 

'I unnh stnke im iiHue then, aiul ulu ir ue '-t^'p ' ur 

‘Aiu hois' was tlu‘ Alliiiiti \\;v ;*♦ anr t* * tr t ) >iit he Jai net ha\ e time tn 
say it, Mane niinnr c nst^ tn the enr.ine 'ainuia anni’ Imn h‘rAan,l tai tite jump. 
I le turned and e.ruined leasMiiam e t»» Kn'4" aliei fie laui pul niatteis ripju. 

(iraduall\ the lusit nj tiu- enp.ine en^u '.hmu. ami (he .Itunin 0//e<7/\s 
pn^pavss throupji the* uatei died auas until it was alinnst tnipeavtqnii^ie. 
Allnutt went Inruanl aiul let y^^ iIk' anelua ulm fi (mmI out it'. < hain witli a 
nnpjity rattle that et heed av nv/. the i »\ei and hiniieht lie/hts «>t hiitis nut i'rnm 
tlu* Inrest. 

‘N‘nt Miiv that it*s inih Innp, laattan. saal Allnutt jdiihv.oplm alls'. ‘lUit it 
dnesift niatte'i. il vse Matt diifiin near imnidi that <*|e am hni'll stop us 
helnre the tnuihle p.ets tnn neai l liete am t nnthiiie that t an nil us in sixty 
Innt n water. Nhiu Ini ( !hi ist s sal e let s iie. up s*»meiliinK tn 'use us a bit o 
shade. 1 seen ennup.h n' that Min l(» laM me a hletune 

'The sun was still hla/inp. mahp.nantls dnwiH»n them alihnnpji iht‘day wassu 
lar ad vaneed, but Allnut t m t i*tt hed the t emains t »i t he aw tuny, < erhead arul a 
rthi alonp, the awninp. siaiu hmus. and iheie was a hlesMsl pati h ot shade in the 
sternsheets in wineh tliev tnuUl leihne with tlu'ii r\es shiekletl ln>in the 
persistent pjare. As Allnutt had pietiated-. iiie\ weie neaih liet* Imin the 
rnnsquiti) eurse lane; the lew inr.eMs that laine tn Inti* were almost 
unuotieeable In people who Itad endured tlie assault nl unlimns \e^aerday. 

Kose and Allnutt enttkl even eiultne ennUH f wtih eat h nthei ap.ain now ; they 
could kiss and be 1 rieiully. Rose eniikl di aw' Alinnt t s head dnw n tn her breast.^ 
and clasp him (n her in a new aeeess nl enaainn. I.atei nn when f)eaee had 
deseeiukai upon iliem they eonki talk mpetheis ni qmei vniees to suit the 
immense silence ol‘ (he river. 

AX' ell, saitl Allmiit, AX'e doin' it , old p.u 1. \X'e jn>t down tlie i lanp.a till right, 
I didn t think it could be done. It was you who saul we eould. Il il 'adn't been 
tor you, sweet curt, we sluaildn't l)e 'ere now. Dnuh yei feel pi an! o^ yerself, 
dear?' 

'No, said Rose, indignantly. H)1 course not. It was you whodul it. Look at 
the way you ve made the engine gtK Look liow you mended the propeller. It 
wasn't me at all.' 

Rose really meant what she said. She was jictually beginning ti> ibrget the 
time wiien she had had to coerce liim by silence inn^ continuing, the voyage. In 
sonic ways this was excusable. Tor so much had happened since then; it' Rose 
had not known that it was only lour weeks since the voyage luui started she 
would have guessed it to be at least three montlis. But her Ibrgetiulness w'as 
due U) another cause as well; she was forgetting because she wanted to forget. 
Now that she had a man of her owm again it seemed unnatural to her that she 
should have hrrgotten her fetnininity so far us to have made plans, and coerced 
Allnutt, and so on. It was ('.harlic who ought to have the credit. 

'I don't think,' she said, very delinitely indeed, 'there's another man alive 
who could have done it,' 
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‘Don't think tinyonc's likely to try,' said Allnutt, which was a very wittv 
remark aiul nuiclc Rt^sc smile. ^ 

‘W'c'll have a good supiwr tonight,' said Rose, jumping up. ‘No, don’t you 
m<>ve^ (.ieai . ^ on jusi sil si ill aiul smoke your old cigarette.' 

d’hey had their i;o<k 1 supper, all ol the special delicacies which ihc Belgian 
manager ot the mine reeeivetl in his lortnightly eonsignment-iinncd tomato 
soup, and tinned lobster and a tin ol asparagus, and a tin of apricots with 
condensed milk, and a tin ol biscuits. 'They experimented with a tin of pate de 
Joici^ras. Init they neither ol thein liked it. and by mutual consent they put it 
over-side hall linished. Ami. swilling lea al terwards, they were both of them 
liiml\ convinced that the\ had dinetl w'cll. I hey w’ere ol the generation and 
class which had been educated to tlhnk that all good food came out oftins. and 
their years in Alriea hatl not undeceived them. 

I Ik night taim. clown and the liver stretched on either side immeasurable 
and vast in the starlight . 'The water wtis like black glass, unrullled by any wind, 
and dee[> within it the relleetion ol the stars glowed like real things. I’hey fell 
into a dreaindike state ol mind in which it was easy to believe that they were 
suspended high above the earth, with stars above and stars below; the gentle 
motion ol the boat as they moved helped in the illusion. 

‘Coo!' said Allnntt. his head on Rose's shoulder. ‘Ain't it lovely?' Rose 
agreed. 

Vet lor all this hypnotic peace, for all the love they bore each other, in the 
liearts ol both was the determination of w'ar. Rose's high resolve to elear the 
Rake ol Ivnjdmtd s caiemies burned as high as ever, unexpressed though it 
might be. \\m I lanneken would not continue long to Haunt the iron-cross Hag 
unchallenged on I.akc \X'itielsbach il she could prevent it. livery little while 
she thought ol those jf,as c’> linders and boxes of explosive up in the how with a 
quiet eonlidenee. in t he same way as she might in other circumstances think of 
a store-cupboard shell lull ol soap laid up ready Ibr spring-cleaning. I'here 
was no Haunting ambition abtuit it, no desire to rival the fame of Florence 
Nightingale ov < iraee Darling or Joan (if Arc. It was a duly to be done, 
C(imparable with washing dishes. Rose asked nothing more of life than 
S(imcthing to do. 

Inn* details, ( Htarlie would have to attend to those-fuses and explosives were 
more in a man's line. ( Hiaiiie would see to it all right. It was a perfectly natural 
gesture that at the ilaiughl ol ('Juirlie making an elHcicnl torpedo she should 
clasp his arm more lightly to her, evoking in response a grunt of peaceful 
satisfaction. 

'That uxorious individual had no w'ill of his own left now. What little there 
was had evaporated by the second day of shooting the rapids, the day when 
Rose had miractilously admitted him to her arms. He was content to have 
stuneone to admire and to 1‘ollow'. liven though Rose had no thought of 
rivalling Joan of Are site resembled her in this power she exerted over her staff. 
The last lew days had been one long miracle in Allnutt's eyes. Her complete 
fearlessness in the wild ra[>ids which hud turned his bowels to water affected 
him indescribably. 

There w'as e(mstamly present in his mind’s eye the remembered picture, a 
composite formed during hundreds of anxious glances over his shoulder, of 
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l\n',c cu\’l al fhr liiK-r. \ aial niMlrahl aiithl' f Mu’ hanfu luniaul ni‘thc 

riilaracls il uas llir lari: of Irai ii^f }*;t' ; I'aiaia . v.hali unpfrssrii him so 
prolnuiuily. Siii' liatl laa iK-rii t a-.f do\Mi ol;>ai (fi/ ptoprlln' hri»}:o. Her 
rrtUidr!\ro lual iiron uniinj>ain*d Mi.„- ha i hi-ni piiir '.nir hr ^ n\ihi mend ip 
altluuipji lie* had lu/rii quitr mho Ik* iMulil laa anil hrhniti Jir wa-.. right, 
Allmtti ua:. by m^w qinfr Mur lhai '.’n** v.Miilij In- loda ai'am m rhe^ maticr of 
I i a*] Hall a no, the AJr;//;;;// and \\r \\,v. icad** n* lin into any mad 

advontmv (o arliiev r if 

d'ho vcr\ jntiniar\ fn ulmli '>lu’ admnu'd Imn, lai friidrinrs^ lor him, 
naithincd him in ihii. Male nl mind. 'ahta Ui»in*ai had horn fonder lo 
( diarlio Allmift , ia>l lir. di tin! t-n mof hor . laa flu- dial h n{ i ho Imm I hid, nor the 
enslaved prostiiutos i»f l’t»i t Saitl, nni ( ,ai i a* Ins niraiess af fho mnua \vlu>m he 
had aluas s snsf'oi tod lu'iiaMiiy. him with fho hltlr\ nafiv.’ lahotneis. Rose 
wa;* sweof and fonder and niatornah ami in all fins 'die w.i. d.illorenf Irom 
everyone else. I h* oonid abandon all fhonidif of himsolt and his ii on hies while 
Ik* was with hot. It did iiv»t niaftoi ti lu* was a hopol. -/, taihno as lon)» as she 
forbore to tell him so 

W'hon she pn’ssed his at m he hoKI Ik*i im no elosoh t* » i eassiiro hinisell'onec 
more, and her loss hrous'hf him pea« e and » omtoit. 


lO 


'I o the traiK|niliil y ol the nip, hi stu ^ eeiled the le\ei o| ilio ilav. No sooner luid 
the sun elinibed np out oi ilie lotest than it bep.an to pom its iietif with insane 
violence upon the little boat exposed upiin the hioad taee ol the river. It 
dcnuuuicd attention in a mannei that wouhi take no deiuah I'he disciinilbrl of 
iinniobility in the sun was such that the mstinuoe trauion was to make 
instani preparations to move somewhere else, even tluntpjt bitter experience 
Ituighi that there was no relief in movement even the reverse in fact, in 
consequence of tite need lor lit ing up the boilei. 

They headeil tm dovvtj the wide hlaek river. lu’erytlniip, was still; the surface 
was glassy as they approached il. Behind them the* ripples ol their course and 
their spreading waike left behiiul a wedge shaj>ed area ol disturbed water, 
expanding farther tuid farther until a long way astern, almost as far as the eye 
could see, it reached (he reedy banks, 'riicy went on through die breathless 
heal, winding eternally numd the vast motiveless bends of the river. d‘hcre was 
jusi enough mist prevailing to make the distance unreal and ituhsiinct. 

Rose brought the Ajrican QtuH'n slowly riuind one more bend. d1ic mist was 
thicker here. She could not dot ermine the future course of the river, whether at 
The bend ol this reach it turned to the left or to the right, Il did not matter here, 
where the river was so wide and so deep. 'Tranquilly she held on down the 
middle of the channel, a quarter ofa mile from cither shore. She could be sure 
of seeing the direction of the next bend when it came nearer. 

Only slowly did it dawn upon her that the river had widened. In that misty 
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heal the banks looked nuieh t he same at hall' a mile as at a quarter of a mile. 
Undoubt(.dl\ the\ weie laiiher Irom both banks now. It did not matter She 
kept tile AJrunn Oueen to lier old eourse, heading for the mist-enshrouded 
lorest ngiit ahead. She was sure that sooner or later they would open up the 
next reach. 

SomeIu)U even hall an lunir's steaming did not reveal the channel They 
were nearing the dark green ol the Icavst and the brighter green strip of the 
reeds now. Rose could seen vast length ofit with some precision, but there was 
no break. She came t(^ the conclusion that the river must have doubled nearly 
back upon itsell, ami she put the tiller twer to starboard to approach the left- 
hand bank again. 'There was im satislaction to be Ibund here. 'There was only 
the unbroken hank (d reeds and thetaernal lorest, and moreover, something in 
the contour oi that skyliiu* seemetl to tell her that it was not in this direction 
that the river lound an exit. 

T’or a moment she dallied with the idea that perhaps the river ended 
altogether somewhere in this neighbourhood, but she immediately put the 
notion aside as ridicuhuis. Rivers only end thus abruptly in deserts, not in 
rain-beaten lorests td this sort. 'This was ( lerman Central Africa, not the 
Saharii She lot»ked back whence they had come, hut the last stretch of 
comparativel\ narrow livei was at least three miles back by now, low down on 
the liori/on and ^.hroudetl with mist aiui out ofsighl. 

'There w as onlv one tanirse to adopt which promised delinite results. She put 
the tiller (wc‘r ag.ain and be.itan to steer the African (jneen steadily along the 
edge ol the li ing.c t»l weed?.. \X'hatever happened U) the river, she was bound to 
lind out it she kepi alon)» its bank lor long enough. 

‘1) \’ou think this is the delta, dettrie?' called Allnult from the bows. He was 
standing on tlie iuimvale looking over the wide expanse of water. 

'I don t know, said Rose, and adiied, doggedly: d'll tell you soon.’ 

I ler notion oj a delta was a lot ol channels and islands, not a lake five miles 
wide with no apparent outlet. 

'They steamed along the fringe til reeds. A change in the character of the 
water became noticeable it) Rose's eye, practisetl through many long days in 
watching the suiiace. It was black water here, and although it had been black 
enougji a little hig.lier up, there w'as something dilferenl about it. It was lifeless, 
lackdiistre water here. ‘Tliere were long curling streaks upon it indicative of 
some iniinttel.N slow eddv circling in its depths. 'I’here was far more trash and 
rubbish alloat on the sitrlaec than usual. In fact there seemed every indication 
tlnit here ihe>' had reached, in delianee of all Itiw's of nature, an ultimate dead 
end to the river. 

ik*ais me to guess where we've come to,' said Allnull. 'Anywyc, there's a 
nell of a lot ol wood 'ere. 1 .et's stop and (ill up w'hile we can.' 

It was not at all diliiculi to collect a full charge of fuel of all the sorts Allnutt 
liked, from the long ilead stiill which would give a quick blaze to solid boughs 
wiiieh could be relied upon to burn for a considerable time. Allnutt fished the 
w'ood out ol the water. liven here, a mile from solid land, there was insect life to 
be found. 1 le slujok all si^rts of semi-aquatic little creatures oil' it as he lifted it 
in. With his a.xc he cut it into handy lengths, as w^cll as he could in the boat, and 
spread it out to dry over the tloor-boards. Only an hour or two in that blazing 
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I hr’, t Miinniini f ht n n 'tn in •> .<i“nn i It. ir- i!* IC - > ,t‘ m mim kmis iliai she 

u.i'- ‘Jrntlih- hi nii’msMhr f illi'i * *'. t i I* ’ p* f I h< nnr i h-, ni.tl nn: a u ule curve 
rt Miihi the ciipc nt the. Ill ' . a ih.iiu c at th-' nn i< ‘ 1 * i hci i ? mJ 1 he*; wcu* hcadinjt; 
in a ducvtJnti iK'aih i^ppp ilc Im the 'UH' m ^shn It (h' had enietcii, On (lieir 
lell hand iIk* l^aiil h{ teed . en u id* i and wuh i • * e. ah in ta* l that it was 
haul tn M‘c .111^ iiefatl' * *! tin- i'cviiiid ii V* f a a lialt niilr river must 

make an <*Mt '.t»in«''.vhrie ai«»n!^ heir,. Ih* * lemani' *! **‘nji*ient, tieapite her 
\\a\enne. dt'uht'. that .*^t‘net later tin*, 'a* * tdd • t *nie t* t a hi eal‘ Stianiiwly, 
there \\A\ n*' lueal t** lu •.♦a n ae th<’ altef ii. *. ui \^♦*Ie » *11 I h re ami there were 
\apne mdu,ifi»*n’. **! tins * hannel*. ihr*>neh tin U'ah. hut ih<'\ were very 
indelimie indeed < .eitatnh dies ueie n.*l pa'/aev'- ^ fear “( leeda, it uas iinly 
that tiu' i 4 'ede weie '.pan el , a' tlnamh tlMU; wei* a dt * per hit **{ water up tuthc 
alu u e in w ha h * >nl\ t hi’ falle'.l naal. < * *11)* } h* *pe t * * tea* h (In' an lac e 1 he tores! 
waa ltH» dr. tail! aiul iletra* |oi aii\ mdn ali**n t** ajn'W theie 

d he onh |it4'al: in the imatiaons taut*- wir. n the\ abated a herd of 
Iiipp44p4^tanin tw vmtN la a^Md ilu' heaai in a wild pana ihiotipli water, reeds, 
and nnuh until fhe\ all w ith *Mie .a 4 **r4i ImmI 4i»\4'i heiieath the aurlaee and 
vanished a:* nuatet aaiaiv aa tluw Iral appeal 4a 1 lh*ae ha* I liar * II \ a t la audit nr a 
Itiok h^r the hippvkpniami- Slu' waa ihinhnp. tnn haul ah**ui ihta ♦'Straordinary 
beiuuitmr ot the uv4*i , She waa a! ill uMue, p^a t ladm t* • 1 ia p them at a eonstant 
tUstance fioin (lie hank Aa far aa ahe 4 4»iil4i imhu' h\ the aun tluw were now' 
nearly on the aatmuinnae aa dies Inui tuvn w hen alte tn at n4>iti eil the w ideiiinp, 

4 11’ the l iver. 'TIkw inuai in lainaevjiieiu e ha\ 4 ' 4 onn* nnttul aim* *ai m a Ini! eirclc, 

'{‘*4 eontirm this ojuniiui ahe Kud etl tnm to atath4 4at4l at the 4*pp4isite hank 
whieh hail been haielv in aiphi a tjuaifer id an la an ap4* It waa nearer now, far 
nearer. At the eiui v>| aiauher ten nnnnies the h'luui anapn mn was evmlirmed. 
'They were haek ap.ain at the nnnitlt iil ilie iivei, at tlie p4»jnt i>t its emergence 
into the hake. She tmly luui {»* ataiiitniid the helm i4i tuaui the Alruttn (Jtnvn 
upstream, towards the rapids wlienee tliey had v'ome. It waa a shock to her. A 
week ov two ago she might have wvpt with humihaiitm atul iliaappoitumcnt, 
b\it she was oi’ sterner stud now; and alter hei teumt expeuemea there was 
hardly anything an Al'rican river euuUI tio which W4*uld stu priae her. 

As a matter oC fact, lier mistake was perlectlv excusable, aa the behaviour ol 
the Ht^ra and one itr two other rivers witich litwv itno I .ake VCdttelshaeh is very 
unusual, and is the result ol’ the tmdihe character ol the aquatic vej'etttiimi of 
tnndval AtVica. 'The channels ol'the delta ol the Ihtra are narrow, doored w’ith 
rich silt, and with hardly any current it> setnu them itieal conditions in that 
clinuttc ibr the growth of water weed. As a result tin* channels arc nearly 
choked wiili weeds and reeds, the How through them gnnvs less and less, and 
the river linds itsellAiammed back at its tunlci. 

As a result it bunks up into a lagium behind its delta. 'I ‘he slight increase in 
pressure which Ibllows does, in the end, force some of the water out through 
creeks and channels winding a precarious way through the delta, but the 
lagoon itself increases in size with the steady inlk>w Iroin the river until in the 
end it turns the Hank of the delta on one side or the other, and bursts its way 
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through into the Lake by a new mouth. 'I’hen the level of the lagoon drops 
sharply, the current through this new channel diminishes in proportion, and 
the whole process is resumed, so that in the progress of centuries the delta 
e.xtcnds itself steadily from side to side. 

In iyi4, when Rose and Allnutt came down the river, it was fifteen years 
since the last time the Bora had made a new mouth for itself, the lagoon was 
nearly at its maximum si/e, and the few channels which remained unchoked 
were so o\ergrown and winding that there was really nothing surprising at 
Rose's missing them. She was not the fool she felt herself to be in that bitter 
monicnl. 

She was stuxhed ti) scenic cxicni by ihc stupidity of Allnutt. He, engrossed in 
the supervision of the engines, had paid only small attention to their course. 
When Rose called io him io stop he was surprised. Looking about him at the 
wide river he quite failed to reet^gnize it. I le thought Rose had found the outlet 
to the lake whieli they had entered at a different point. It was only when Rose 
made him drop the anchor and showed him that the slight, hardly perceptible 
current was rumiing in the opposite direction to the one he wished to take that 
he admitted his mistake. 

‘'These blinking banks hn^k all caie to me,' he said. 

‘'They do to me, it)o,' said R(»se, bitterly, but Allnutt remained cheerfully 
optimistic. 

‘Anywyc,' he said, ‘dire we are. We got a good mooring agine for tonight, 
old girl. No mosquitoes. We might just as well be comfy and forget abart 
things hu- a hh.' 

‘All right,' saivi Rose. 

Yet slie went on sttuuling on the gunwale, one hand on the awning stanchion 
and the other sliading her eyes, staring across the lagoon at the distant opposite 
shore, veiled in its greyish-purple mist, 

‘■'That's where tlie way out must be,' she decided. ‘A lot of little channels. I 
noticed quite a lot through the reeds and wouldn't lake them. Where we saw 
those hippos. We'll pick the best one tomornm, and get through somehow. It 
can't be very far to the Lake.' 

If linglish explorers had turned back at the sight of apparent impossibilities 
the British limpire Wi>uld not be nearly its present size. 

'The night was not of the tranquillity which had characterized the preceding 
one. Rt>se was discontented with the day's progress, and filled with a vague 
disquiet about her eaptieiiy as a pilot. She was not used to failure, and was 
annoyed with herself. liven at the end of two hours' peace in the shade of the 
awning and screen wliieh Allnutt rigged, she had not regained her optimism. 
Instead she was merely filled with a bitter determination to fight her way 
through that delta cost what it might, or to die in the attempt-a resolution 
wliieh hardened the set of her mouth and made her conversation with Allnutt a 
little abstracted, and made sleep slow in coming. 

And just as distracting was the sound of the frogs in the reeds. Hereabouts 
there must have been it cidony of thousands, millions, of the little brutes, to 
whom presumitbly tlic attraction of the place lay in the suitability of the still 
water for spiiwning. 'They croaked in unison; Rose could distinguish two 
distinct kinds of croak, a deep-voiced kind whose volume never altered, and a 
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hi^^hcr-pilcliai kiml uliic’ii uaxcil and waiU'J uilii nionoKaioiis rcgularitv. 
I )cs[Mlc tiic distance ol the boat ln»m the iccds the dm o{ that u'oaking came 
t>ver the water it) them as huid as tite imise n\ a Ik\iv\ mii j nn a leeb and with 
much the same variatii>ns o\ loudnes:* and pitcli. It uas an inhiriat in.L» mase, 
and it went on all ni^ht. 

It did iU)t disturb Allnntt, Ini' no aceonniable noise isudd do that, and 
Allnutt's peticerul sleeping was neari\ as anno\ mp, as the croakinp oi the IVops 
to Kt)se in her wakelnlness. She la\ aiul sweated m the bieathless night, 
disturbed, uncomlortable, irritateti. 11 Riise hati evei nuiulged in scolding or 
shrewisliness she woiiltl have been an evil eoiujamion the next morning, but a 
rigid upbringing laul had sul!i<aent ellei't tvn her \o pievent her from indulging 
in sueli a wanton abuse ol ptwver. She did not vet kn*>w sheetuild scold; she had 
never tasted the sweet tieligjils ol )»iving, rein to ill temper. 

Instead, she was only curt and impatient , aiul Allnut t , alter a sidelong glance 
at her in response to some briel reph ol Iters to Ins loquaciousness, laid the 
sense to hokl his tonj’ue. He wag.ged his beat! to lumsell and lelt immensely 
wise, as he piaideretl over the inscrutable wavs ol womanhood, and he saw to it 
that steam was raised ainl the boat made* ready ha departure with tlie smallest 
possible delay. 

Rose steered the /[fvican ijm'cti straig.ht out across the lagoon towards the 
place where she hail decided she wouki Imd the best way lhrouf!;h the delta. 
'The low* bjind of trees across the luai/.on gjew more and more distinct. Soon 
they could distinguish the rich lush green oi the reeds. 

( fo slower n<wv! called Rose t('Allnutt,aiui the beat ol the enidne slackened 
as Allnutt closed the throttle. 

She look a course as close alongdhe margin ol the reeds as she dared. She did 
not like the appearance <d them at all, pretty tluni)th thev were, d'hey grew' in 
tough-looking, solid clumps, each stalk expaniiing. at the top into a rather 
chaiming llow’er-head, and, apart Iroiu a tew' boUl i>utliers, the clumps grew' 
close together, while larthcr in towards the shore they were erow'ded in a 
manner which would mtike progress throujdi them practii’ally impossible. She 
did not know' that probaldy tliis very species had provided liie inilrushes' 
w'hieh cotnpused the ark iit which Aloses had iH*en set alloal on the Nile, tior 
that the learning ol the world was most deeply iiulebied to it lor the paper it 
had provided all through antiquity; and il she had kiunvn she would not have 
eared. All she sought was a wjty tltrough. 

Tvyieeshe hesitated as they neared points w'here the reeds did not grow' quite 
so thickly, but each time she held on p;isi them; there was tlie channel beyond 
ilirough the lorest ol the delta to be consivlered as w'ell. Such trivial indications 
ol a w'aterway meant that its continuation thnvugh tlie delta might be 
impassable. 1 hen they reached a broader, better delincd passage. Rose raked 
back througli her memory and decided this wars at least as gtH>d as any she had 
noticed yesterday. She pul the tiller over and turned the nose of the boat into 
the opening. 

Nervously, Allnutt closed the throttle until the propeller was hardly 
revolving, and the African Queen glided among the reeds at a snairs pace; Rose 
nodded approval, lor they did not want to run any risks with that patched 
propeller. 1 he channel remained I airly clear of reeds as it wound this way and 
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that. vSiiniclincs a ihinip st.iapul aloni; the sitie with a prcKligitms rustling; 
Allnutt was souiulinp. uvci sale with the hoai-huDk. It seemed that 
providentially (he reetjs lehised to grtav in water a little deeper than the 
AJriiUN 0//4'<7/’s dranphi; a ehannel u Inch was clear t^l lhem was just navigable 
for her. 

d'here came the inevitable moment when the ehannel bifurcated and a 
choice had lobe made. Rose stared out over the sea reeds at the nearing trees 
and brought the btwu nnuid tni<» the most promising ehannel. ddiey glided on; 
at each siwle the ju'owih ^>1 reeils became denser and denser. And then the 
AJricu}! (Jiuu'N seemed (<' hesitate in her progress; there w’us something 
dillerent abtnit tlte feel ('I her. and Allnutt reached hastily to the throttle and 
shut oil steam. 

AX'e're agrouiub dearie d he saiii. 

A know that,” snaj>ped Rose. 'Hut we've g<g to go on.'' 

Allnutt poked at the invtlom with tlie boat-hook; it w'as deep semi-liquid 
mud. 'riiere was no hope in coitsequcncc of their getting out and towing her, 
w'hich was the hrst i^lea which occurred to him. He displayed the dripping 
boat-hook to Rose. AX'e must pull her along by the reeds,' she said, harshly. 
'The keel will go ihrtuigh mutl like that even though we can’t use the 
propeller.' 

'They addressed themselves to the task, Rose reaching out with her hands to 
the clumps she ctnild reach, and Allnutt with the boat-hook. Soon their 
technique improved witli experiment and experience, d’he papyrus reed grows 
from a Umg solid t oot which extends a considerable distance horizontally in the 
mud belore turning, upwards to Ibrm the head. Perched up in the bows, Allnutt 
reached Ituwvard with the boat •lnu)k, I'umblcd about until he found a good 
gri}^, and then tugged the boat lorward lor a couple ol Icct through the ooze, 
d'hen he had to abandon the root he had found and search for a new one to gain 
another eotiple ol leet. 

It was terribly hot work among the reeds, which were not high enough to 
give shade although they cut oH what little wand there was, and the sun glared 
dtwvn uptm them with its noonday intensity. And soon the insects found them; 
they came in clouds until the air wais thick with them, mad with the thirst for 
blood. 'The work was heavy and tiring, too. 'Two hours ol it left Allnutt gasping 
for breath, and whenever he gasped he spluttered, in consequence of the 
insects he had drawn into his mouth. 

'Sorry, miss,' he said at last, apologetically. 'C'an't keep on at this, not 
any'ow.' 

'The I’aee he turned towards Rose was as wet with perspiration as if he had 
been under a shi)wer bath; so were his rags ol clothes. Neither he nor Rose 
noticed his use ol 'miss'- it sounded pcrlcctly natural from a beast of burden 
such as he had become. 

'All right,' said Rose. '(Hve me the boat-hook.' 

'^Fhc work's a bit 'cavy,' said Allnutt, with a note of protest in his tone. 

Rose took no notice, but climbed past him on to the little fore-deck, the 
boat-luH)k in her hand. Allnutt made as if to argue further, but did not. He was 
too exhausted even to argue. He could only sink down into the bottom of the 
boat and lie there with the sweat drip-drip-dripping about him. For Rose, he 
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had, literally, worked until he droppeil. Rose ieriainl\ louiui the work heavy. 
Reiiehini; forward to (tet a jtrip with the boat-hook was a strain. 'I'ogvl the lunit 
to move forward over the mud and the leed-roois ealled lor the exertion of 
every partiele of strength she possessed I'onvulsive elfori, to he followed 
immediately by the need ti>r another, and another alter that, interminably. 

It did not take very long to exhaust her (.ompletelv. In the end she put down 
the boat-hook with a elatter and reekal down the boat into the waist, her 
clothes hanging about her in wet wisps. The Hies lollowed her, in myriads. 

'We’ll goon again tomorrow,' she gasped to Alinnil, whoupcned his eyes at 
her as he slowly came back to normality. 

'The reeds were higher about them now, lor in their progress iiiuler this new 
method of traction they had |iraetieall\ lelt the pajn rus behind ami were come 
into the territory ol another g.enus, ami the stin was lowei. They were in the 
shade at last; the boat, which had seetned as hot as a griiiiion to the touch, 
became almost bearable, and the Hies bit worse than ever. In lime Rose 
recovered suHiciently li' try to limi out how close they weie to the shore. She 
climbed on the gunwale, but the gjani reeds stieiched up ovei her head, and 
slieeouki see nothing, but reeds and sky. ilow lar they had come, how lar they 
were from the forest, she could not g.iiess. She cerlainlv had not anticipated 
taking a whole day to get throng, h a belt ol reeds a mile wide, but here was the 
lirst day ended and as lar as she could tell ihe\ wete oiiK hall way in, and there 
was nothing to indicate that they would ever gel through at all. No matter. 
'I’hey would go on trying tomorrow. 

Anyone less slotil-hearied than Rose img.hl have beg,im to wonder what 
would happen to them if their lorward prog.ress became impossible. There was 
no chance at allof their pulling, the boat back stern lirst the wav thev htul come. 
They would be hekl there until they siaiwed like trapped tinimals, or until they 


their way ashore on loot. Rose diti not allow that sort ol notion to trouble her. 
1 ler resolution was such that no mere possibility could alarm her. She was like 
Napoleon's ideal general, in that she did not iiiiike pictures ol might be- iust as, 
all through this voyage, she had ticted on Nelson's dictum, 'I ,ose not an hour'. 
If following, however unconsciously, the ailvice of the gieatest soldier tind the 
greatest .stiilor the world htis ever seen would bring success to this land-and- 
water campaign, success would be theirs. And il they lailed it would not be 
through lack of trying- that wais what Rose was vowing to herself as she fought 
the Hies, 
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'riicrc had Ixvn no need to moor the boat that night. No ordinary 
manil'estali(H) <^1 Nature eould have stirred her far from where she lay among 
those tall reeiis. 'The wind that eanie with the thunder-storm that night was 
hardly Celt by them at all it In^ved the reeds right across the boat, but sitting 
beneath the aivh they huaned they did not m)tice the wind. They had to endure 
all the diseoniii>rts ol the rain as it ptnired down upon them in the dark, but 
even in those miserable conditions the ruling passion of that quaint pair 
displayed itsell ag.ain. 

'One thini» abart this lined said Allnult during a lull. 'It may deepen the 
water in this 'ere eltanneb il'yoti can call it a channel. 'This afternoon we wasn't 
diau'in’ tmieh more than tliere was 'ere. 'Alfa inch would mike a 'ell of a big 
dilferenee. It can't rine too much for me, it can't.’ 

d’hen later that night, when the rain had long ceased, and Allnutt had 
somehow g(a to sleep despite the mosquitoes, Rt>se was suddenly aware of a 
noise. It was only the tiniest, smallest possible murmur, and only the ear of 
faith eould have heart! it through the whining of the mosquitoes. It was the 
noise of running water, b'rom all around there came this gentle sound, slighter 
than the quietest breathing -water seeping and dribbling through the reeds as 
the level n^se in the lagoiai, helped on by the gathered rain which the Bora was 
bringing down. Rose almost woke up Allnutt, to listen to it, but refrained, and 
contented herself with vowing to make an early start in the morning so as to 
take lull advantage of any rise before it could leak away through the 
delta- although seeing that they always started at the first possible moment it is 
hart! to understand what Rose meant by an ‘early start'. 

'I'here was this much variation, all the same, in their routine on rising that 
morning, in tliat they did not have tt) spend time in firing up the boiler and 
getting up steam. 'The sun was still below the tall reeds when they were ready 
to start, and already before Allnutt had come up into the bows to resume his 
yesterday's teal Rosv was standing there, gazing into the reeds, trying to make 
out what she could about their c<nirsc. 

There really was no denying that they were still in some sort of waterway 
leading thnutgh the weeds. It was ill-defined; all there was to be seen was a 
winding line akaig which the reeds grew less densely, but it surely must lead 
somewhere, 

M (ink she's afloat,' said Allnutt with satisfaction, taking the boat-hook. 

lie reached out, found a hold, and pulled. There seemed to be a freer 
movement then yesterday, 

‘No doubt about it,' reported Allnutt. ^Wc got all the water we want. If it 
wasn't for these blasted reeds — ’ 
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'The channel was narrower here lhaii when ihev had entered it, and tiie reeds 
caught against the sides as they tnoved along. Some hail to be crushed under 
the boat, with the result that as each pull progressed the boat met with an 
increasing resistance; sometimes, maddeningly, sIk ,sen went back an inch or 
twoasAlluutt sought lor a fresh gi ip. 'The resistance ol the reeds, all the same, 
was far less unrelenting than the resistance ol yesterday's mud, and Rose was 
able to be of some help by hastening about the boat Ireeing the sides from the 
reeds which impeded them. 

I'hcy crawled on, slowly but hopelully. b'rom what the\ could see ol the sun 
there was no doubt that they weie preserving a certain general direction 
towards the delta. Suddenly there came a sijueal ol ioy from Allnult. 

'"There's another channel ‘ere!’ he said, aiul Rose sciambled up into the 
bows to see. 

It was perfectly true. 'The channel they were in joined at an acaite angle a 
similar vague passage-way through the reeds, and the combined i haiinel was 
broader, better defined, freer Irom reeds. As they looked at its dark water they 
could see that the fragments alloat on it weie m inigion as sIiav as a slow 
tortoise, but in motion nevertheless. 

'(loo!’ said Allnut l. 'Look at the current ! Ik-lter look out , Rosie, old girl. It’ll 
be rapids next.' 

'They could still laugh. 

Allnull drew t he Ajvican (Jiurn into the channel. 1 1 was delightliil to feel the 
boat floating free again, even thoug.h she could not swngr. more than an inch to 
either side. He hooked a root and gave a heart v puli; the boat made a good four 
feet through tlie water, and, wluti was more, niained her wav, creeping along 
steadily while Allnutt sought for a new ptuvitase. 

'Blimey,’ said Allnutt. 'We're going at a rate nt knots ni»w.' 

A little later, as they came round a bend in the channel. Rose caught sight ol* 
the trees of the della, "Lliey were inst;mtly ohseured again by the reeds, but the 
next bend brought them in sight again, not more ilian two hundred yards olf, 
and riglu ahead. She watched them coming nearer. Almost without Wiirniug 
the passage through the weeds widened. 'I’hen, abruptly, the reeds ceased, and 
the African Qncen drifted sluggishly forward for a yard or two and then 
stt)ppcd. 'I’hey were in a wide pool, bordered on the farther side by dark trees, 
and the surface of the pool wais ctwered with water lilies, pink and white, 
growing so closely that it seemed as if the whtde pool was a mass of vegetation, 

'The sunlight was dax/.ling after the green shade of the reeds; it took a little 
while for their eyes to grow accustomed to the new eoutlitions. 

'"That's the delta all right,' said Alinnu, snilHng. 

A dank smell of rotting vegetation came to them acn^ss the water; the larthcr 
bank was a wild tangle of trees td* nightmare shape wreathed with creepers. 

'We won't 'all' 'avc a ginic getting (his old tub through that lot,' said Allnutt. 

'"There’s a channel over that way,' said Rose, pointing, 'Look!' 

"I’herc certainly was some sort tif opening into the forest there; they could sec 
white water-lilies blooming in the entrance. 

'I 'sped you’re right,’ said Allmui. 'All wc got to do now, in a manner of 
speaking, is to get there.' 

He remembered the last water-lily pool they had enetmntered, high up on 
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the I Maima. 'riu'n' all they havi to do was to )»ct out a)j;ain, having once entered. 
Here there was a }iuu<lreii yards <»!' weed -grown water to traverse. 

d ,et's try it saitl Rose. 

'(bourse we're going, to try it.' answered Allnuit, a little hurl. 

It was not easy nothitig about that voyage to the Lake was easy, d'hose 
water-lily plants seemed t(^ yield at a touch of the boat-hook, and aiVorded no 
purchase at all by which thev couUi draw’ themselves along. Yet at the same 
time they clung, so thick al^out the boat as to limit its pn^gress as much as ihc 
reeds had done. Allnut t darklv suspected fnnn the behaviour of the boat that 
they were being caught upon the screw-- that precious screw with the weak 
blade and rudder. 'The bt)itoni was of'such liquidity that it offered practically 
no resistattce to the thrust of the boat-hook w’hen used as a punt-pole, and in 
drawing tlte pole out again Allnutt found that he pulled the boat back almost as 
much as he liati previously shoved it forward. Volleys of gas bubbles rose 
wiienever the boat hook t(Uiehed the botnmi; the slink was atrocious. 

d kind w’e try row'ingr' askeii Rose. 'Inne was passing with the rapidity they 
ahvays noticed when g»rogrcss w’as slow, and they had hardly left the edge of 
the pool. 

AVe might,' said Allnutt. 

One item in the gear of t lie African (jucen was a canoe paddle. Allnutt went 
forward and l ound it and gave it to Rose. ! Ic brought back a billet of firewood 
for liis t)vvn use. 

Paddling the boat along made their progress a little quicker. I’hcre could be 
nothing slapdash luu' carefree tibout wadding a paddle in those weeds. It had to 
be dipp»ed carefully and vertically, reaching well forward, and it had to be 
drawn back with equal care, wathoui twisting, lest at the moment of with- 
drawal! it should be found so entangled as to call for the use of a knife to free it. 

It wais not a rapid method of transport. Rose would note some cluster of 
blooms up by the bows, and it w'ould be at least a minute’s toilsome work 
before it wais back alongside her. Nor was the African Queen adapted for 
paddling. She had to sit on the bench in the sternshcets twisted uncomfortably 
sideways; a few minutes’ puddling set up a piercing ache under her shoulder- 
blade like the w'orsl kind of indigestion. She and Allnutt had continually to 
change sides for relief 

So slow'ly did they move that when they came completely to a standstill they 
neither of them reaii'/cd it at once, and went on paddling while the suspicion 
grew until they looked round at each other through the streaming sweat and 
ibund each had been thinking the same thing. 

'We’re caught up on something,’ said Allnutt. 

'Yes.’ 

'It’s that ole prop. C’an’t wonder at it in this mess.’ 

I'hcy stood together at the side of the boat, but of course there was no 
judging the slate of aff'airs from there. 

'Only one thing for it,’ said Allnutt. He took out his knife, opened it, and 

looked at its edge. , 

'A spot of diving is the next item on the programme, lidies and gents, he 

said. He tried to grin as he said it. 

Rose wanted to expostulate; there was danger in that massed weed, but 
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Allnutt must chance the danger if the voyage was to go on. 

‘We’ll have to be careful,’ was all she could say. 

‘Yerss.’ 

Allnutt fetched a length of rope. 

‘We’ll tie that round my waist,’ he said, as he stripped off his clothes. 'You 
count firty from the time I go under, an’ if I ain’t coming up by then, you pull 
at that rope, an’ pull, an’ pull, an’ go on pulling.’ 

‘All right,’ said Rose. 

Allnutt sat naked on the gunwale and swung his legs over. 

‘Good crocodile country this,’ he said, and then, seeing the look on Rose’s 
face, he went on hastily: ‘Nao it ain’t. There ain’t no croc on earth could get 
through these weeds.’ 

Allnutt was not too sure about it himself. He was rising to an unbelievable 
height of heroism in what he was doing. Not even Rose could guess at the sick 
fear within him, but in reaction from his cowardice he was growing foolhardy. 
He took his knife in his hand and dropped into the water. Holding on to the 
gunwale, he breathed deeply half a dozen times, and then ducked his head 
under the boat. His legs vanished under the carpet of weed, while Rose began 
to count with trembling lips. At ‘thirty’ she began to pull on the rope, and she 
sighed with relief as Allnutt emerged, all tangled with weed. I le had to put up a 
weed-clustered hand to pull a mask of the stuff from his face before he could 
breathe or see. 

‘There’s a lump like a beehive round that prop,’ he said as he gasped for 
breath. ‘An’ ’alf the weeds in the lake arc anchored on to it.’ 

‘Is it any use trying to clear it?’ 

‘Ooh yerss. Stuff cuts easy enough. I’d done a good bit already when I ’ad to 
come up. Well, ’ere goes aginc.’ 

At the fourth ascent Allnutt grinned with pleasure. 

‘All clear,’ he said. ‘’Old the knife, will you, old girl? I’m cornin’ in.’ 

He pulled himself up over the gunwale with Rose’s assistance. 'I’he water 
streamed off him and from the masses of weed which clung to his body. Rose 
fussed over him, helping to pick him clean. Suddenly she gave a little cry, 
which was instantly echoed by Allnutt. 

‘Just look at the little beggars!’ said Allnuit-the swear words he still 
refrained from using were those which, never having come Rose’s way, she did 
not know to be swear words. 

On Allnutt’s body and arms and legs were leeches, a score or more of them, 
clinging to his skin. They were swelling with his blood as Rose looked at them. 
They were disgusting things. Allnutt was moved at the sight of them to more 
panic than he had felt about crocodiles. 

‘Can’t you pull ’em off?’ he said, his voice cracking. ‘Arhh! The beasts.’ 

Rose remembered that if a leech is pulled off before he is gorged he is liable 
to leave his jaws in the wound, and blood-poisoning may ensue. 

‘Salt gets them off,’ she said, and sprang to fetch the tin in which the salt was 
kept. 

Damp salt dabbed on the leeches’ bodies worked like magic. Each one 
contorted himself for a moment, elongated himself and thickened himself, and 
then fell messily to the floor-boards. Allnutt stamped on the first one in his 
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panic, and blood-his own blood-and other liquid spurted from under his foot. 
Rose scooped the remains and the other leeches up with the paddle and flung 
them into the water. Blood still ran freely from the triangular bites, drying in 
brown smears on Allnutt's body under the blazing sun; it was some time before 
they could induce it to clot at the wounds, and even when it was all over Allnutt 
was still shuddering with distaste. He hated leeches worse than anything else 
on earth. 

'Let’s get awye from ’ere,’ was all the reply he could make to Rose’s anxious 
questionings. 

They paddled on across the lily-pool. With the coming of the afternoon 
some of the pink blooms began to close. Other buds opened, ivory-coloured 
buds with the faintest tinge of blue at the petal tips. That carpet of lilies was a 
lovely sight, but neither of them had any eyes for its beauty. They sank into a 
condition of dull stupidity, their minds deadened by the sun; they said nothing 
to each other even when they exchanged places. Their course across the pool 
was as slow as a slug’s in a garden. They dipped and pulled on their paddles 
like mechanical contrivances, save when their rhythm was broken by the 
clutch of the maddening weeds upon the paddles. 

I’he sun was lower by now; there was a band of shade on the rim of the pool 
which they were approaching. With infinite slowness the African Queens nose 
gained the shade. Allnutt nerved himself for a few more strokes, and then, as 
the shade slid up to the stern and reached them, he let fall his billet of wood. 

'1 can’t do no more,’ he said, and he laid his head down upon the bench. 

He was nearly weeping with exhaustion, and he turned his face away from 
Rose so that she would not see. Yet later on, when he had eaten and drunk, his 
Cockney resilience of spirits showed itself despite the misery the mosquitoes 
were causing. 

'What we want ’ere,’ he said, 'is a good big cataract. You know, like the first 
one below Shona. We’d ’ave got ’ere from the other side of the reeds in about a 
minute an’ a ’alf, I should say, ’stead of a couple of dyes an’ not there yet.’ 

Later in the evening he was facetious again. 

'We’ve come along under steam, an’ we’ve paddled, an’ we’ve pushed, an 
we’ve pulled the ole boat along wiv the ’00k. What we ’aven’t done yet is get 
out an’ carry ’er along. I s’pose that’ll come next.’ 

Rose remembered those words, later in the following day, and thought they 
had tempted Providence. 
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In the morning there was only a narrow strip of water-lily lake to cross under 
the urgings of the early sun. They fought their way across it with renewed 
hope, for they could see the very definite spot where the lilies ceased to grow, 
and the beginning of a channel through the delta, and they felt that no obstacle 
to navigation could be as infuriating and exhausting as those lilies. 
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The delta of the Bora is a mangrove swamp, for the water of Lake 
Wittelsbach, although drinkable, is very slightly brackish, sufficiently so for 
some species of mangrove to grow, and where mangroves can grow there is no 
chance of survival for other trees. Where the mangroves began, too, the water- 
lilies ended, abruptly, for they could not endure life in the deep shade which 
the mangroves cast. 

They reached the mouth of the channel and peered down it. It was like a 
deep tunnel; only very rare shafts of light from the blazing sky above 
penetrated its gloomy depths. The stench as of decaying marigolds lilled their 
nostrils. The walls and roof of the tunnel were composed of mangrove roots, 
and branches, tangled into a fantastic conglomeration of shapes as wild as any 
nightmare could conceive. 

Nevertheless, the repellent ugliness of the place meant no more to them than 
had the beauty of the water-lilies, ^hhese days of travel had obsessed them with 
the desire to go on. They were so set upon bringing their voyage to its 
consummation that no place could be beautiful that presented navigational 
difficulties, and they were ready to find no place ugly if the water route through 
it were easy. When they crawled out from the last clinging embrace of the 
water-lilies they both with one accord ceased paddling to look into the water, 
each to his separate side. 

‘Coo,’ said Allnutt, in tones of deep disgust. ‘It’s grass now.’ 

The weed which grew here from the bottom of the water was like some rank 
meadow grass. The water was nearly solid with it. 'The only encouraging 
feature it displayed was that the long strands which lay along the surface all 
pointed in the direction in which they were headed-a sure sign that there was 
some faint current down the channel, and where the current went was where 
they wanted to go too. 

‘No going under steam ’ere,’ said Allnutt. ‘Never get the prop to go round in 
that muck.’ 

Rose looked down the bank of mangroves, along the edge of the lily pool. 
They might try to seek some other way through the delta, but it seemed likely 
that any other channel would be as choked with weed, while any attempts to 
find another channel would involve more slow paddling through water-lilies. 
She formed her decision with little enough delay. 

‘Come on,’ was all she said. She had never heard Lord h’isher’s advice, 
‘Never explain,’ but she acted upon it by instinct. 

They leant forward to their work again and the African Queen entered into 
the mangrove swamp with the slowness to be expected of a steam launch 
moved by one canoe paddle and one bit of wood shaped rather like a paddle. 

It was a region in which water put up a good fight against the land which was 
slowly invading it. Through the mangrove roots which closed round them they 
could see black pools of water reaching far inwards; the mud in which the trees 
grew was half water, as black and nearly as liquid. I’he very air was dripping 
with moisture. Everything was wet and yet among the trees it was as hot as in 
an oven. It made breathing oppressive. 

‘Shall I try ’ooking ’er along, now, Rosie?’ said Allnutt. He was refusing to 
allow the horror of the place to oppress his spirits. ‘We get along a bit better 
that wye.’ 
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^Wc could both of us use hooks here,’ said Rose. ‘Can you make a hook?’ 

‘Easy,’ said Allnutt. Rose was fortunate in having an assistant like him. 

He produced a four-foot boat-hook quickly enough, beating the metal hook 
out of an angle iron from an awning stanchion, binding it tightly to the shaft 
with wire. 

With both of them using hooks their progress grew more rapid. They stood 
side by side in the bows, and almost always there was a root or branch of the 
mangroves within reach on one side or the other, or up above, so that they 
could creep along the channel, zigzagging from either side. Reckoning the 
mangrove swamp as ten miles across, and allowing fifty per cent extra for 
bends in the channel, and calling their speed half a mile an hour-it wc^o 
something like that-thirty hours of this sort of effort ought to have seen them 
through. It took much longer than that, all the same. 

First of all, there were the obstructions in the channel. They encountered 
one almost as socm as they entered among the mangroves, and after that they 
recurred every few hundred yards. The African Queeji came to a standstill with 
a bump and a jar which they came to know only too well- some log was hidden 
in the black depths or the water, stretching unseen across the channel. They 
had to sound along its length. Sometimes when they were fortunate there was 
sufficient depth of water over it at some point or other to float the boat across, 
but if there was not they had to devise some other means of getting forward. 
The funnel early came down; Allnutt dismantled that and the awning 
stanchions quite soon in consequence of the need for creeping under 
overhanging branches. 

Generally if the channel were blocked they could find some passage round 
the obstruction through the pools of water which constituted a sort of side 
channel here and there, but to work the African Queen through them called for 
convulsive eflbrts, which usually involved Allnutt’s disembarking and 
floundering in the mud and warping the launch round the corners. It was as 
the African Queen was slithering and grating over the mud and the tree-roots 
that Allnutt’ s ill-omened words about getting out and carrying the boat 
recurred to Rose’s mind. 

If there were no way over or round they had to shift the obstruction in the 
channel somehow, ascertaining its shape and weight and attachments by 
probings with the boat-hooks, heaving it in the end, with efforts which in that 
Turkish-bath atmosphere made them feel as if their hearts would burst, the 
necessary few inches this way or that. They grew ingenious at devising 
methods of rigging tackle to branches above, and fixing ropes to the 
obstructions beneath, so as to sway the things out of their way. And Allnutt, 
perforce, overcame his shuddering hatred of leeches— on one occasion they 
squatted in mud and water for a couple of hours while with knives they made 
two cuts in a submerged root which barred the only possible bit of water 
through which they could float the African Queen. 

It was a nightmare time of filth and sludge and stench. Be as careful as they 
would, the all-pervading mud spread by degrees over everything in and upon 
the boat, upon themselves, everywhere, and with it came its sickening stink. It 
was a place of twilight, where everything had to be looked at twice to make sure 
what it was, so that, as every step might disturb a snake whose bite would be 
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death, their flounderings in the mud were of necessity cautious. 

Worse than anything else it was a place of malaria. The infection had 
probably gained their blood anew in the lower reaches of the Bora before they 
reached the delta, but it was in the delta that they were first incapacitated. 
Every morning they were prostrated by it, almost simultaneously. Their heads 
ached, and they felt a dull coldness creeping over them, and their teeth began 
to chatter, until they were helpless in the paroxysm, their faces drawn and 
lined and their finger-nails blue with cold. I'hcy lay side by side in the bottom 
of the boat, with the silent mangrove forest round them, clutching their filthy 
rags despite the sweltering steamy heat which they could not feel. Then at last 
the cold would pass and the fever would take its place, a nightmare fever of 
delirium and thirst and racking pain, until when it seemed they could bear 
no more the blessed sweat would appear, and the fever die away, so that they 
slept for an hour or two, to wake in the end capable once more of moving 
about-capable of continuing the task of getting the African Queen through the 
Bora delta. 

Rose dosed herself and Allnutt regularly with quinine fnm the portable 
medicine chest in her tin trunk; had it not been for that they would probably 
have died and their bones would have mouldered in the rotting hull of the 
African Queen among the mangroves. 

They never saw the sun while they were in that twilight nightmare land, and 
the channel twisted and turned so that they lost all sense of direction and had 
no idea at all to which point of the compass they were heading. When the 
channel they were following joined another one, they had to look to see which 
way the water was flowing to decide in which direction to turn, and where it 
was so dark that even the water grass would not grow, as happened here and 
there, they had to note the direction of drift of bits of wood placed on the 
surface-an almost imperceptible drift, not more than a few yards an hour. 

It was worse on the two occasions when they lost the channel altogether as a 
result of forced detours through pools round obstacles. That was easy enough 
to do, where every tangle of aerial roots looked like every other tangle, where 
the light was poor and there was nothing to help fix one’s direction, and where 
to step from the islands of ankle-deep slime meant sinking waist-deep in mud 
in which the hidden roots tore the skin. When they were lost like this they 
could only struggle on from pool to pool, if necessary cutting a path for the 
boat with the axe by infinite toil, until at last it was like Paradise to rejoin a 
murky, root-encumbered channel on which they might progress as much as 
fifty yards at a time without being held up by some obstacle or other. 

They lost all count of time in that swamp. Days came and went, each with its 
bout of chill and fever; it was day when there was light enough to sec, and night 
when the twilight had encroached so much that they could do no more, and 
how many days they passed thus they never knew. They ate little, and what 
they ate stank of the marshes before they got it to their mouths. It was a worse 
life than any animal’s, for no animal was ever set the task of coaxing the African 
Queen through those mangroves -with never a moment’s carelessness, lest that 
precious propeller should be damaged. 

No matter how slippery the foothold, nor how awkward the angle of the tow- 
rope, nor how imminent an attack of malaria, the launch had always to be eased 
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round the corner inch by inch, without a jerk, in case during her lateral 
progress the propeller should be swung sideways against some hidden root. 
There was never the satisfaction of a vicious tug at the rope or a whole-hearted 
shove with the pole. 

'Fhey did not notice the first hopeful signs of their progress. The channel 
they were in was like any other channel, and when it joined another channel it 
was only what had happened a hundred times before; they presumed that there 
would be a bifurcation farther on. But when yet another large channel came in 
they began to fill with hope. The boughs were thinning overhead so that it 
grew steadily lighter; the channel was deep and wide, and although it was 
choked with water grass that was only a mere trifle to them now after some of 
the obstacles they had been through, and they had developed extraordinary 
dexterity at hooking the Africa7i Queen along by the branches. They did not 
dare to speak to each other as the channel wound about, a full ten feet from side 
to side. 

And then the channel broadened so that real sunlight reached them, and 
Allnutt could wait no longer before speaking about it. even if it should be 
unlucky. 

‘Rosie.’ he said. ‘D’you fink we got through. Rosie?’ 

Rose hesitated before she spoke. It seemed far too good to be true. She got a 
good hold on an aerial root and gave a brisk pull which helped the African 
Queen bravely on her way before she dared to reply. 

‘Yes.’ she said at length. ‘I think we have.’ 

They managed to smile at each other across the boat. They were horrible to 
look at. although they had grown used to each other. They were filthy with 
mud -Rose’s long chestnut hair, and Allnutt’s hair, and the beard which had 
grown again since they had entered into the delta were all matted into lumps 
with it. Their sojourn in the semi-darkness had changed their deep sunburn 
into an unhealthy yellow colour which was accentuated by their malaria. Their 
checks were hollow and their eyes sunken, and through the holes in their filthy 
rags could be seen their yellow skins, with the bones almost protruding 
through them. The boat and all its contents were covered with mud, brought 
in by hurried boardings after negotiating difficult turns. They looked more like 
diseased savages of the Stone Age than such products of civilization as a 
missionary’s sister and a skilled mechanic. They still smiled at each other, all 
the same. 

Then the channel took another turn, and before them there lay a vista in 
which mangroves played hardly any part. 

‘Reeds!’ whispered Allnutt, as though he hardly dared to say it. ‘Reeds!’ 

He had experienced reeds before, and much preferred them to mangroves. 
Rose was on tiptoe on the bench by now, looking over the reeds as far as she 
could. 

‘The Lake’s just the other side.’ she said. 

Instantly Rose’s mind began to deal with ways and means, as if she had just 
heard that an unexpected guest was about to arrive to dinner. 

‘How^ much wood have we got?’ she asked. 

‘Good deal.’ said Allnutt. running a calculating eye over the piles in the 
waist. ‘’Bout enough for half a dye.’ 
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‘We ought to have more than that/ said Rose, decisively. 

Out on the Lake there would not be the ready means of replenishment which 
they had found up to now. I'he African Queen might soon be contending with 
dij05.eulties of refuelling beside which those of Muller and von Spec would 
seem child’s play. There was only one efiort to be asked ol the AJrican Queen^ 
but she must be equipped as completely as they could manage it for that effort. 

‘Let’s stop here and get some/ she decided. 

To Allnutt, most decidedly, and to herself in some degree, the decision was 
painful. Both of them, now that they had seen a blue sky and a wide horizon, 
were filled with a wild unreasoning panic. They were madly anxious to get 
clear away from those hated mangroves without a second’s delay. The thought 
of an extra hour among them caused them distress; certainly, if Allnutt had 
been by himself he would have dashed off and left the question of fuel supply to 
solve itself. But as it was he bowed to Rose’s authority, and when he demurred 
it was for the general good, not to suit his own predilections. 

‘Green wood’s not much good under our boiler, you know,’ he said. 

‘It’s better than nothing,’ replied Rose. ‘And I expect it’ll have a day or two 
to dry off before we want it.’ 

They exchanged a glance when she said that. All the voyage so far had been 
designed for one end. The torpedoing of the Konigin Liiise, That end, which 
had seemed so utterly fantastic to Allnutt once upon a time, was at hand now; 
he had not thought about it very definitely for weeks, but the time was close 
upon him when he would have to give it consideration. Yet even now he could 
not think about it in an independent fashion; he could only tell himself that 
quite soon he would form some resolve upon the matter. For the present he 
had not a thought in his head. He moored the African Queen up against the 
mangroves and took his axe and cut at the soft pulpy wood until there was a 
great heap piled in the waist. And then at last they could leave the mangroves 
for the happy sanctuary of the reeds. 



It was a very definite mouth of the Bora by which they had emerged. There 
was a fairly wide channel through the reeds, and they had no sooner entered it 
and turned one single corner than the limitless prospect of the Lake opened 
before them-golden water as far as the eye could see ahead, broken by only one 
or two tree-grown islands. On either side of the channel were shoals, marked 
by continuous reeds, extending far out into the Lake, but those they could 
ignore. There was clear water, forty miles broad and eighty long, in front of 
them, not a rock, nor a shoal, nor a water-lily, nor a reed, nor a mangrove to 
impede them-unless they should go out of their way to seek for them. The 
sensation of freedom and relief was absolutely delicious. They were like 
animals escaped from a cage. Moored among the reeds, with the African Queen 
actually rocking a little to a minute swell coming in from the Lake, they slept 
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more peacefully, plagued though they were with frogs and flies, then they had 
done for days. 

And in the morning there was still no discussion of the torpedoing of the 
KdingiJi Lime. To Rose with her methodical mind it w^as necessary to complete 
one step before thinking about the next. 

“■Let’s get the boat cleaned out,’ she said. ‘I can't bear all this.' 

Indeed, in the glaring sunlight the filth and mess in the boat were perfectly 
horrible. Rose literally could not think or plan surrounded by such conditions. 
They jangled her nerves unbearably. No matter if the African Queen were 
shortly to be blown to pieces wLen she should immolate herself against the 
Konigin Luise‘‘s side. Rose could not bear the thought of passing even two or 
three days unnecessarily in that dirt. 

The water over-side was clear and clean. By degrees they washed the whole 
boat, although it involved moving everything from place to place while they 
washed; Allnutt got the floor-boards up and cleaned out the reeking bilge, 
while Rose knelt up in the sternsheets and gradually worked clean the rugs and 
the clothing and the articles of domestic utility. It was a splendid day, and in 
that sunshine even a thick rug dried almost wLile you looked at it. Such a 
domestic interlude was the best sort of holiday Rose could have had; perhaps it 
was not only coincidence that they both of them missed their attacks of malaria 
that morning. 

Rose got herself clean, too, for the first time since their entry into the 
mangroves, and felt once more the thrill of putting on a fresh clean frock on a 
fresh clean body. That was literally the case, because Rose had taken the step 
which she had tried to put aside in the old days of the mission station-she was 
wearing no underclothes. Most of them had been consumed in the service of 
the boai-as hand shields when the propeller shaft was straightened and so 
on-and the rest was dedicated to Allnutt's use. His own clothing had 
disintegrated, and now he moved chastely about the boat in Rose's chemise 
and drawers; the modest trimming round the neck and the infinite number of 
tucks about his thighs were in comical contrast with his lean unfeminine form. 

Perhaps it was as a result of these civilized preoccupations that Rose that 
night thought of something which had slipped from her memory utterly and 
completely from the moment she had left the mission station. She herself, 
later, believed on occasions that it was God Himself who came and roused her 
from her sleep, her breast throbbing and the blood pulsing warm under her 
skin, although when she was in a more modest mood she attributed it to her 
'better self or her conscience. 

She had not said her prayers since she joined the African Queen\ she had not 
even thought about God. She woke with a start as this realization came upon 
her, and she lay with wave after wave of remorse-and fear, too-sweeping over 
her. She could not understand how it was that the God she worshipped had not 
sent the lightning, which had so frequently torn the sky about her, to destroy 
her. She was in an agony lest He should do so now before she could appease 
Him. She scrambled up to her knees and clasped her hands and bowed her 
head and prayed in a passion of remorse. 

Allnutt, waking in the night, saw the profile of her bowed figure in the 
starlight, and saw her lift her face to Heaven with her cheeks wet with tears and 
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her lips moving. He was awed by the sight. He did not pray himself, and never 
had done so. The fact that Rose was able to pray in tears and agony showed him 
the superiority of her clay over his. But it was a superiority of which he had 
long been aware. He was content to leave the appeal for Heavenly guidance to 
Rose just as he had left to her the negotiation of the rapids of the Ulanga. It 
took a very great deal to deprive Allnutt of his sleep. His eyes closed and he 
drifted off again, leaving Rose to bear her agony alone. 

In that awful moment Rose would have found no comfort in Allnutt 
anyway. It was a matter only for her and God. There was no trace of the iron- 
nerved woman, who had brought the African Queen down the Ulanga, in the 
weeping figure who besought God for forgiveness of her neglect. She could 
make no attempt to compound with God, to offer future good behaviour in 
exchange for forgiveness of the past, because her training did not permit it. 
She could only plead utter abject penitence, and beg for forgiveness as an 
arbitrary favour from the stern God about whom her brother had taught her. 
She was torn with misery. She could not tell if she were forgiven or not. She 
did not know how much of hellfirc she would have to endure on account of 
these days of forgetfulness. 

Worse still, she could not tell whether or not her angry God might not see fit 
to punish her additionally by blasting her present expedition with failure. It 
would be an apt punishment, seeing that the expedition was the cause of 
her neglect. There was a Biblical flavour about it which tore her with 
apprehension. In redoubled agony she begged and prayed to God to look with 
favour on this voyage of the African Queen^ to grant them an opportunity of 
finding the Konigin Luise and of sinking her, so that the hated iron-cross flag 
would disappear from the waters of Lake Wittelsbach and the Allies might 
pour across to the conquest of German Central Africa. She was quite frantic 
with doubts and fear; the joints of her fingers cracked with the violence with 
which she clasped them. 

It was only then that she remembered another sin-a worse one, the worst sin 
of all in the bleak minds of those who had taught her, a sin whose name she had 
only used when reading aloud from the Bible. She had lain with a man in 
unlicensed lust. For a moment she remembered with shocked horror the 
things she had done with that man, her wanton immodesty. It made matters 
worse still that she had actually enjoyed it, as no woman should ever dream of 
doing. 

She looked down at the vague white figure of Allnutt asleep in the bottom of 
the boat, and with that came reaction. She could not, she absolutely could not, 
feel a conviction of sin with regard to him. He was as much a husband to Rose 
as any married woman’s husband was to her, whatever the formalities with 
which she and Charlie had dispensed. She took courage from the notion, 
although she did not rise (or sink) to the level of actually wording to herself her 
opinion of the marriage sacrament as a formality. She lapsed insensibly into 
the heresy of believing that it might be possible that natural forces could be too 
strong for her, and that if they were she was not to blame. 

Much of her remorse and terror departed from her in that moment, and she 
calmed perceptibly. The last of her prayers were delivered with reason as well 
as feeling, and she asked favours now as one friend might ask of another. The 
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sincerity of her conviction that what she meditated doing on England’s behalf 
must be right came to her rescue, so that hope and confidence came flooding 
back again despite the weakness which the first agony had brought to her sick 
body. There descended upon her at last a certainty of righteousness as 
immovable and as unreasoning as her previous conviction of sin. 

In the end she lay down again to sleep with her serenity quite restored, 
completely fanatical again about the justice and the certainty of success of the 
blow she was going to strike for England. The only perceptible difference the 
whole harrowing experience made to her conduct was that next morning when 
she rose she prayed again for a moment, on her knees with her head bowed, 
while Allnutt fidgeted shyly in the bows. She was her old self again, with level 
brows and composed features, when she rose from her knees to look round the 
horizon. 

There was something in sight out there, something besides water and reeds 
and sky and islands. It was not a cloud; it was a smudge of black smoke, and 
beneath it a white dot. Rose’s heart leaped violently in her breast, but she 
forced composure on herself. 

'Charlie,’ she called, quietly enough. 'Come up here. What’s thatT 

One glance was sufficient for Allnutt, as it had been for Rose. 

'That’s the Louisa" 

Partisanship affected Allnutt much as it affects the Association football 
crowds which are constituted of thousands of people just like Allnutt. No 
words could be bad enough for the other side, just because it happened to be 
the other side. Although Allnutt had not had a chance to be infected by the 
propaganda which seethed at that moment in the British Press, he became at 
sight of the Konigin Ltiise as rabidly an anti- German as any plump city clerk 
over military age. 

'Yerss,’ he said, standing up on the gunwale. ‘That’s the Louisa all right. 
Ther beasts! Ther swine!’ 

He shook his fist at the white speck. 

'Which way are they going?’ asked Rose, cutting through his objurgations. 
Allnutt peered over the water, but before he could announce his decision Rose 
announced it for him. 

'They’re coming this way!’ she said, and then she forced herself again to stay 
calm. 

'They mustn’t see us here,’ she went on, in a natural tone. ‘Can we get far 
enough among the reeds for them not to see us?’ 

Allnutt was already leaping about the boat, picking things up and putting 
them down again. It was more of an effort for him to speak calmly. 

'They’ll see the funnel and the awning,’ he said, in a lucid interval. Putting 
up the funnel and the awning stanchions had been part of the spring-cleaning 
of yesterday. 

For answer Rose tore the ragged awning down again from its supports. 

'You’ve got plenty of time to get the funnel down,’ she said. 'They won’t be 
able to see it yet, and the reeds are between them and us. I’ll see about the 
stanchions. Give me a screwdriver.’ 

Rose had the sense and presence of mind to realize that if a ship the size of 
the Konigin Luise was only a dot to them, they must be less than a dot to it. 
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With the top hamper stowed away the African Qiicoi had a freeboard of 
hardly three feet; they would be quite safe among the reeds unless they were 
looked for specially-and Rose knew that the Germans would have no idea that 
the African Queen was on the Lake. She looked up and watched the Konigin 
Ltiise carefully. She was nearer, coasting steadily southward along the margin 
of the Lake. From one dot she had grown into two-her white hull being visible 
under her high bridge. It would be fully an hour before she opened up the 
mouth of the river and could see the AJrican Queen against the reeds. 

‘Let’s get the boat in now,’ she said. 

They swung her round so that her bows pointed into the reeds. Pulling and 
tugging with the boat-hooks against the reed -roots they got her half-way in, 
but all her stern still projected out into the channel. 

‘You’ll have to cut some of those reeds down. How deep is the mud?’ said 
Rose. 

Allnutt probed the mud about the African Queen''^ bows and dubiously 
contemplated the result. 

‘Hurry up,’ snapped Rose, testily, and Allnutt look his knife and went in 
over the bows among the reeds. I le sank in the mud until the surlace water was 
up to his armpits. Floundering about, he cut every reed within reach as low as 
he could manage it. Then, holding the bow painter, with Rose’s help he was 
able to pull himself out of the clinging mud, and lay across the fore-deck while 
Rose worked the African Queen up into the space he had cleared. 

‘There’s still a bit slicking out,’ said Rose. ‘Once more will do it.’ 

Allnutt splashed back among the reeds and went on cutting. When he had 
finished and climbed on board again, between the two of them they hauled the 
boat up into the cleared space. The reeds which the bows had thrust aside 
when they entered began to close again round the stern. 

‘It would be better if we were a bit farther in still,’ said Rose, and without a 
word Allnutt went in among the reeds once more. 

I’his time the gain was sulficient. The African Queen lay in thick reeds; 
about her stern was a thin but satisfactory screen of the reeds at the edge, 
which, coming back to the vertical, made her safe against anything but close 
observation even il— as was obviously unlikely—the Konigin Luise slu)uld see fit 
to come up the reed-bordered channel to the della. 

Standing on the gunwale. Rose and Allnutt could just see over the reeds. 
The Konigin Luise was holding steadily on her course, a full mile from the 
treacherous shoals of the shore. She was nearly opposite the mouth of the 
channel now, and she showed no signs of turning. They watched her for five 
minutes. She looked beautiful in her glittering while paint against the vivid 
blue of the water. A long pennant streamed from the brief pole-mast beside her 
funnel; at her stern there floated the flag of the Imperial German Navy with its 
black cross. On her deck in the bows they could just discern the six-pounder 
gun which gave the Germans the command of Lake Wittelsbach. No Arab 
dhow, no canoe, could show her nose outside the creeks and inlets of the Lake 
unless the Konigin Luise gave permission. 

She was past the channel now, still keeping rigidly to the south. There was 
clearly no danger of discovery; she was on a cruise of inspection* round the 
Lake, just making certain that there was no furtive flouting of authority. Rose 
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watched her go^ and then got down heavily into the sternsheets. 

‘My malaria’s started again/ she said, wearily. 

Her face was drawn and apprehensive as a result of the ache she had been 
enduring in her joints, and her teeth were already chattering. Allnutt wrapped 
her in the rugs and made what preparations he could for the fever which would 
follow. 

‘Mine s begun too,’ he said then. Soon both of them w^ere helpless and 
shivering, and moaning a little, under the blazing sun. 


14 


When the attack was over in the late afternoon Rose got uncertainly to her feet 
again. Allnutt was only now coming out of the deep reviving sleep which 
follows the fever of malaria in fortunate persons. The first thing Rose did was 
what everyone living in a boat comes to do after an unguarded interval. She 
stood up and looked about her, craning her neck oven the reeds so as to sweep 
the horizon. 

Down in the south she saw it again, that smudge of smoke and that white 
speck. She formed and then discarded the idea that the Konigin Luise was still 
holding her old course. The gunboat was returning; she must have cruised 
down out of sight to the south and then begun to retrace her course. Allnutt 
came and stood beside her, and without a word they watched the Konigin Luise 
gradually grow larger and more distinct as she came back along the coast. It 
was Allnutt who broke the silence. 

‘D’you fink she’s looking for us?’ he asked, hoarsely. 

‘No,’ said Rose, with instant decision. ‘Not at all. She’s only keeping guard 
on the coast.’ 

Rose was influenced more by faith than by judgement. Her mission w^ould 
be too difficult to succeed if the Germans were on the look-out for them, and 
therefore it could not be so. 

‘Hope you’re right,’ said Allnutt. ‘Matter of fact, I fink you are myself.’ 

‘She’s going a different way now!’ said Rose, suddenly. 

The Konigin Luise had altered course a trifle, and was standing out from the 
shore. 

‘She’s not looking for us, then,’ said Allnutt. 

They watched her as she steamed across the Lake, keeping just above 
their horizon, heading for the islands which they could see straight opposite 
them. 

‘Wonder what she’s goin’ to do?’ said Allnutt, but all the same it was he who 
first noticed that she had come to a stop. 

‘She’s anchoring there for the night,’ said Allnutt. ‘Look!’ 

The flag at the stern disappeared, as is laid down as a rule to be followed at 
sunset in the Imperial Instructions for Captains of Ships of the Imperial 
German Marine. 
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'Did you 'ear anything then?’ asked Allnutt. 

'No.’ 

'I fought 1 ’card a bugle.’ Allnutt could not possibly have heard a bugle over 
four miles of water, not even in the stillness which prevailed, but undoubtedly 
there were bugles blowing in the Kbnigin Lnisc at approximately that time. 
Even though the crew of the Kofiigin Lnisc consisted only of six white officers 
and twenty-five coloured ratings everything was done on board as befitted the 
exacting standards of the navy of which the ship was a part. 

'Well, there they arc,’ said Allnutt. 'And there they’ll slop. T'hat’s a good 
anchorage out there among the islands. We’ll see 'em go in the morning.' 

He got down from the gunwale while Rose yet lingered. The sun had set in a 
sudden blaze of colour, and it was already almost too dark to see the distant 
white speck. She could not accept as philosophically as Allnutt the 
inevitability of their present inaction. They were on the threshold of events. 
They must make ready, and plan, and strike their blow for Imgland, even 
though any scheme seemed more fantastic now than when view'cd from the 
misty distance of the Upper Ulanga. 

'We ought to have been ready for them today,’ said Rose, turning bitterly to 
Allnutt, the glow of whose cigarette she could just sec in the dark. 

Allnutt puffed at his cigarette, and then brought out a surprisingly helpful 
suggestion. 

'Coo,’ he said, 'don’t you worry. 1 been thinking, d ’hey '11 come ’ere agine^ 
you just see if they don’t. You know what these (jcrmans are. 1'hcy lays down 
systems and they sticks to ’em. Mondays they're at one plice, Tuesdays they’re 
somewhere else, Wednesdays p’raps they're 'ere-l dunno what dye it is todyc. 
Saturday nights I expect they goes into Port Livingstone an' lay up over 
Sunday. I’hen they start agine on Monday, same ole round. Yon know.' 

Allnutt was without doubt the psychologist of the two. What he said was so 
much in agreement with what Rose had seen of official (Jerman methods that 
she could not but think there must be truth in it. He went on to press home his 
point by example. 

'Up at the mine,' he said. 'Old Kaulfmann, the inspector, ' 00 ' ad the job of 
seeing that the mine was being run righl-an’ a fat lot o' good all those rules of 
theirs was, too~'e used to turn up once a week regular as clockwork. Always 
knew when 'e was coming, the Belgians did, an' they'd 'ave everything ready 
for 'im. 'E’d come in an' look round, and 'ave a drink, an' then off 'c’d go agine 
wiv ’is Askaris an’ 'is bearers. Used to mike me laugh even then.' 

‘Yes, I remember,’ said Rose, absently. She could remember how Samuel 
had sometimes chaled against the woodenness of (jcrman rules and routine. 
1 here could be no doubt that if the Kdmgm Lnisc had once moored among 
those islands she would do so again. l'hcn--her plan was already formed. 

'Charlie,' she said, and her voice was gentle. 

'Yerss, old girl?’ 

'You must start getting those torpedoes ready. Tomorrow morning, as soon 
as it's light. How long will it take?’ 

'I can get the stuff into the tubes in no time, as you might say. Dunno about 
the detonators. Got to mike ’em, you see. Might take a coupler dyes easy. 
Matter of fact, I ’aven’t thought about ’em prop'ly. Then we got to cut those 
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oles in the bows—that won t tike long. Alight ’ave it all done in a coupler dyes. 
Everything. If we don t ave malaria too bad. Depends on them detonators.' 

‘All right.’ There was something unnatural about Rose’s voice. 

‘Rosie^ old girl,’ said Allnutt. ‘Rosie.’ 

‘Yes, dear?’ 

‘I know what you’re thinkin’ about doing. You needn’t try to ’ide it from 
me.’ 

Had it not been for the discordant Cockney accent Allnutt’s voice in its 
gentleness might have been that of some actor in a sentimental moment on the 
stage. He took her hand in the darkness and pressed it, unresponsive as it was. 

‘Not now, you needn’t ’ide it, darling,’ he said. Even at that moment his 
Cockney self-consciousness came to embarrass him and he tried to keep the 
emotion out of his voice. For them there was neither the unrestraint of 
primitive people nor the acquired self-control of other classes of society. 

‘You want to tike the Ajrican Queen out at night next time the Louisa's ’ere, 
don’t yer, old girl?’ said Allnutt. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I fink it s the best chance we got of all,’ said Allnutt. ‘We oughter manage 
it.’ 

Allnutt w'as silent for a second or two, making ready for his next argument. 
Then he spoke. 

‘You needn’t come, old girl. There ain’t no need for us both to-to do it. I 
can manage it mcself, easy.’ 

‘Of course not,’ said Rose. ‘That wouldn’t be fair. It’s you who ought to stay 
behind. I can manage the launch on my own as far as those islands. That’s what 
I was meaning to do.’ 

‘I know,’ said Allnutt, surprisingly. ‘But it’s me that ought to do it. Besides, 
with them beggars — ’ 

It was an odd argument that developed. Allnutt w^as perfectly prepared by 
now to throw away the life that had seemed so precious to him. This plan of 
Rose’s which had already materialized so far and so surprisingly had become 
like a living thing to him~like a piece of machinery would perhaps be a better 
analogy in Allnutt’s case. There would be something wrong about leaving it 
incomplete. And somehow the sight of the Konigin Luise cruising about the 
Lake ‘as bold as brass’ had irritated Allnutt. He was aflame with partisanship. 
He was ready for any mad sacrifice which would upset those beggars’ apple- 
cart-presumably Allnutt’s contact with the German nation had been 
unfortunate; the Germans were a race it was easy to hate if hatred came easily, 
as it did in those days. There was a fierce recklessness about him, in odd 
contrast with his earlier cowardice. 

Perhaps no one can really understand the state of mind of a man who 
volunteers in war for a duty that may lead to death, but that such volunteers are 
always forthcoming has been proved by too many pitiful events in history. 

Allnutt tried to reason with Rose. Although they had both of them tacitly 
dropped their earlier plan of sending the African Queen out on her last voyage 
with no crew on board-Rose knew too much about the launch’s little ways by 
now-Allnutt tried to argue that for him there would be no serious risk. He 
could dive off the stern of the boat a second before the crash, as soon as he was 
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sure she would attain the target. Hven if he were at the tiller (as privately he 
meant to be, to make certain), the explosion right up in the bows might not 
hurt him- Allnutt had the nerve to suggest that, even when he had a very sound 
knowledge of the power of explosives and could guess fairly accurately what 
two hundredweight of high explosive would do if it went olfall at once. In fact, 
Alinutt was on the point of arguing that blowing up the Kmigui Lidsc would be 
a perfectly safe proceeding for anybody, until he saw what loophole that would 
leave for Rose’s argument. 

It all ended, as was inevitable, in their agreeing in the end that they would 
both go. There was no denying that their best chance of success lay in having 
one person to steer and one to tend the engine. It was further agreed between 
them that when they were fifty yards from the Konigin Luisc one of them would 
jump overboard with the lifebuoy; but Alinutt thought that it was settled that 
Rose should do the jumping, and Rose thought that it would be Alinutt. 

■'Not more’n a week from now,’ said Alinutt, meditatively. 

They had a feeling of anticipation which if not exactly pleasurable was not 
really unpleasant. They had been working like slaves for weeks now at 
imminent risk of their lives to this one end, and they had grown so obsessed 
with the idea that they could not willingly contemplate any action which might 
imperil its consummation. And in Rose there burned the flame of fanatical 
patriotism as well. She was so convinced of the rightness of the action she 
contemplated, and of the necessity for it, that other considcrations—cvcn 
Charlie’s safety- weighed with her hardly at all. She could reconcile herself to 
Charlie’s peril as she might have reconciled herself if he were seriously ill, as 
something quite necessary and unavoidable. The conquest of German Central 
Africa was vastly, immeasurably more important that their own wclfare-so 
immeasurably more important that it never occurred to her to weigh the one 
against the other. She glowed, she actually felt a hot flush, when she thought of 
the triumph of Hngland. 

She rose in the darkness, with Alinutt beside her, and looked over the vague 
reeds across the Lake. 1 here were stars overhead, and stars faintly reflected in 
the water. The moon had not yet risen. But right over there was a bundle of 
faint lights which were neither stars nor their reflections. She clasped Allnutt’s 
arm. 

n’hat’s them, all right,’ said Alinutt. 

Rose only realized then what a practical sailor would have thought of long 
before, that if the Germans took the precaution of hiding all lights when they 
were anchored the task of finding them on a dark night might well be 
impossible. Yet as they were in the only ship on the Lake, and forty miles from 
their nearest earth-bound enemy, there was obviously no need for precaution. 

The sight of those lights made their success absolutely certain, at the 
moment when Rose first realized that it might not have been quite so certain. 
She felt a warm gratitude towards the fate which had been so kind. It was in 
wild exaltation that she clasped Allnutt’s arm. In all the uncertainty of future 
peril and all the certainty of future triumph she clung to him in overwhelming 
passion. Her love for him and her passion for her country were blended 
inextricably, strangely. She kissed him in the starlight as Joan of Arc might 
have kissed a holy relic. 
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In the morning they saw the Konigin Luise get under way and steam off to the 
northward again on her interminable patrolling of the Lake. 

‘We’ll be ready for her when she comes back,’ said Rose, tensely. 

‘Yerss,’ said Allnutt. 

With Rose’s help he extricated the two heavy gas cylinders from the bottom 
of the boat and slid them back handily to the waist! They were foul with rust, 
but so thick was the steel that they could have borne months more of such 
exposure without weakening. Allnutt turned on the taps, and all the air was 
filled with an explosive hissing, as the gas poured out and the pressure-gauge 
needles moved slowly back to zero. When the hissing had subsided Allnutt 
got to work with his tools and extracted the whole nose-fitting from each 
cylinder. There was left a round blank hole in each, opening into the empty 
dark within. 

Very carefully they prised open the boxes of explosive. They were packed 
with what looked like fat candles of pale yellow wax, each wrapped in oiled 
paper. Allnutt began methodically and cautiously to pack the cylinders with 
them, putting his arm far down into the interior. 

‘M’m,’ said Allnutt. ‘It’d be better if they weren’t loose like this.’ 

He looked round the boat for packing material, and was momentarily at a 
loss. His ingenuity had been sharpened by all the recent necessity to employ 
makeshifts. 

‘Mud’s the stuff,’ he announced. 

He went up into the bows, and, leaning over the side, he began to scoop up 
handfuls of the black mud from the bottom, and slapped them down upon the 
fore-deck to become nearly dry in the sun. 

‘I’ll do that,’ said Rose, as soon as she realized what he intended. 

She squeezed the water from the stinking black mud, and then spread the 
handfuls on the hot deck, and worked upon them until they were nearly hard. 
Then she carried the sticky mass back to Allnutt and set herself to preparing 
more. 

Bit by bit Allnutt filled the cylinders, cementing each layer of explosive hard 
and firm with mud. When each was full right up to the neck he stood up to ease 
his aching back. ‘That’s done prop’ly,’ he said with pride, looking down at the 
results of his morning’s work, and Rose nodded approval, contemplating the 
deadly things lying on the floor-boards. They neither of them saw anything in 
the least fantastic in the situation. 

‘We got to make them detonators now,’ he said. ‘I got an idea. Thought of it 
last night.’ 

From the locker in which his toilet things were stored, he brought out a 
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revolver, heavily greased lo preserve it from the air. Rose stared at the thing in 
amazement; it was the first she knew of the presence of* such a weapon in the 
boat. 

Tad to ’avc this,' explained Allnuti. ‘I used to 'ave a 'ole lot o' gold on board 
'ere goin’ up to Limbasi sometimes. A hundred ounces an' more some weeks. I 
never 'ad to shoot nobody, though.' 

Tm glad you didn't,' said Rose. To shexn a thief in time of peace seemed a 
much more unpleasant thing than to blow' up a whole ship in time of war. 

Allnutt broke open the revolver and look the cartridges into his hand, 
replacing the empty revolver in the locker. 

‘Now let me sec,’ he said, musingly. 

Rose watched the idea gradually taking shape under his hands; the things 
took time to construct -what with meals, and sleep, and malaria it was all of the 
two days of Allnutt's previous rough estimate before they were ready. 

First, he had, very laboriously, lo shape with his knife two round discs of 
hard wood which would screw tightly into the noses of the cylinders. Then in 
each disc he pierced three holes of such a size that he could just force the 
cartridges into them. When the discs were in position in the nozzles the bullets 
and the ends of the brass cartridge cases would now rest in among the 
explosive. 

The rest of the work was far more niggling and delicate, and Allnutt 
discarded several pieces before he was satisfied. He cut tw'o more discs of wood 
of the same size as the previous two, and he was meticulous about what sort of 
wood he used. He wanted it neither hard nor rotten, something through which 
a nail could be driven as easily as possible and yet which would hold the nail 
firmly without allowing it to wobble. He made several experiments in driving 
nails into the various kinds of wood at his disposal before he eventually decided 
to use a piece of one of the floor-boards. 

Rose quite failed to guess at the motive of these experiments, but she was 
content to sit and watch, and hand things to him, as he worked away in the 
flaming sunlight with the masses of mosciuiiocs always about him. 

When the new discs were cut Allnutt carefully laid them on the others and 
noted exactly where the bases of the cartridges would rest against them. At 
these points he made ready to drive nails through the new discs, and, as a final 
meticulous precaution, he filed the points of the nails to the maximum of 
sharpness. He drove the nails gingerly through the discs at the points which he 
.had marked, and on the other side he pared away small circles of wood into 
which the bases of the cartridges would fit exactly, so when that was done the 
points of the nails were just showing as gleaming traces of metal exactly in the 
middle of each shallow depression, while on the other side the heads of the 
nails protruded for a full inch. 

Finally, he screwed his pairs of discs together. 

‘That’s all right now,’ said Allnutt. 

Each pair of discs was now one disc. On one side of the disc showed the nail- 
heads, whose points rested against the percussion caps in the bases of the 
cartridges, the bullets of which showed on the opposite side. It was easy to see 
now that when the disc was in its place in the cylinder nose, and the cylinder 
pointing out beyond the bows of the African Queen:, the boat would be herself a 
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locomotive torpedo. When she was driven at full speed against the side of a 
ship the nails would be struck sharply against the cartridges. They would 
explode into the high explosive packed tight in the cylinders. 

I don t think I could do it any better^,’ said Allnutt, half apologetically. 
'’They ought to work all right.’ 

There were three cartridges to each cylinder; one at least ought to explode; 
there were two cylinders^ each containing nearly a hundredweight of 
explosive-one cylinder, let alone two, ought to settle a little ship like the 
Konigin Liiise, 

Yes, said Rose, with all the gravity the situation demanded. ‘’Thev ought to 
work all right.’ 

They had all the seriousness of children discussing the construction of a 
sand castle. 

‘Can t put em into the cylinders yet,’ explained Allnutt. ‘They’re a bit 
tricky. We better get the cylinders into position now an’ leave the detonators 
till last. We can put ’em in when we’re all ready to start. After we got out of 
these reeds.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Rose. ‘It’ll be dark, then, of course. Will you be able to do it in the 
dark?’ 

‘It’s a case of ’ave to,’ said Allnutt. ‘Yerss, I can do it all right.’ 

Rose formed a mental picture of their starting out; it certainly would be 
risky to try to push the African Queen out from the reeds in the darkness with 
two torpedoes which would explode at a touch protruding from the bow. 

Allnutt put the detonators away in the locker with the utmost care and 
turned to think out the remainder of the preparations necessary. 

‘We want to ’ave the explosion right down low,’ he said. ‘Can’t ave it too 
low. Fink it’s best to make those ’oles for the cylinders.’ 

It was a toilsome, back-breaking job, although it called for no particular 
skill, to cut two holes, one each side of the stem, in the African Queens bows, 
just above the water-line. When they were finished. Rose and Allnutt dragged 
and pushed the cylinders forward until their noses were w^ell out through the 
holes, a good foot in front of any of the boat. Allnutt stuffed the ragged edges 
with chips of wood and rags. 

‘Doesn’t matter if it leaks a little,’ he said. Tt’s only splashes which’ll be 
coming in, ’cause the bow rides up when we’re goin’ along. All we got to do 
now is to fix them cylinders down tight.’ 

He nailed them solidly into position with battens split from the cases of 
provisions, adding batten to batten and piling all the available loose gear on top 
to make quite sure. The more those cylinders were confined the more effective 
would be their explosion against the side of the Konigin Luise. When the last 
thing was added Allnutt sat down. 

‘Well, old girl,’ he said, ‘we done it all now. Everything. We’re all ready.’ 

It was a solemn moment. The consummation of all their efforts, their 
descent of the rapids of the Ulanga, their running the gauntlet at Shona, the 
mending of the propeller, their toil in the water-lily pool and their agony in the 
delta, was at hand. 

‘Coo,’ said Allnutt, reminiscently, ‘’aven’t we just ’ad a timel Been a regular 
bank ’oliday.’ 
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Rose forgave him his irreverence. 

As a result of having completed the work so speedily they now had to endure 
the strain of waiting. I'hey were idle now for the first lime since the dreadful 
occasion-which they were both so anxious to Ibrget-when Rose had refused 
to speak to Allnutt. From that time they had been ceaselessly busy; they had an 
odd empty feeling when they contemplated the blank days ahead of them, even 
though they were to be their last days on earth. 

Those last days were rather terrible. There was one frightening interval 
when Allnutt felt his resolution waver. I le lell like a man in a condemned cell 
waiting for the last few days before his execution to expire. As a young man in 
England he had often read aboui that, in the ghoulish Sunday newspaper 
which had constituted his only reading. Somehow it was his memory of what 
he had read which frightened him, not the thought of the imminent 
cxplosion-it deprived him of his new-won manhood and took him back into 
his pulpy youth, so that he clung to Rose with a new urgency, and she, 
marvellously, understood, and soothed him and comlbrted him. 

The sun glared down upon them pitilessly; they were without even the 
shelter of the awning, which might betray them if it showed above the reeds. 
Every hour was pregnant with monotony and weariness; there was always 
the lurking danger that they might come to hate each other, crouching 
there among the reeds as in a grave. 'I'hey fell that danger, and they fought 
against it. 

Even the thunderstorms were a relief; they came with black clouds, and a 
mighty breath of wind which whipped the lake into fury so that they could hear 
breakers roar upon the shoals, and the whole lake was covered with tossing 
white horses, until even in their reedy sanctuary the violence of the w'ater 
reached them so that the African Qnccn heaved uneasily and sluggishly under 
them. 

To pass away the time they overhauled the engine thoroughly, so as to make 
quite certain that it would function properly on its last run. Allnutt wallowed 
in the mud beneath the boat and ascertained by touch that the propeller and 
shaft were as sound as they could be hoped to be. livery few minutes 
throughout every day one or the other of them climbed on the gunwale and 
looked out over the reeds across the Lake, scanning the horizon for sight of the 
Konigin Linsc. ITcy saw a couple of dhows-or it may have been the same one 
twice-sailing down what was evidently the main passage through the islands, 
but that was all the sign of life thay saw for some days. They even came to 
doubt whether the Konigin Lidse would ever appear again in her previous 
anchorage. They had grown unaccustomed to counting the passage of time, 
and they actually were not sure how many days had lapsed since they saw her 
last. Even after the most careful counting back they could not come to an 
agreement on the point, and they had begun to eye each other regretfully and 
wonder whether they had not better issue forth from their hiding place and 
coast along the edge of the l.ake in search of their victim. In black moments 
they began to doubt wdiether they would ever achieve their object. 

Until one morning they looked out over the reeds and saw her just as before, 
a smudge of smoke and a white dot, coming down from the north. Just as 
before she steamed steadily to the south and vanished below their low horizon, 
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and the hours crawled by painfully until the afternoon revealed her smoke 
again returning, and they were sure she would anchor again among the islands. 
Allnutt had been nearly right in his guess about the methodical habits of the 
Germans. In their careful patrolling of the Lake they never omitted a 
periodical cruise into this, the most desolate corner of the Wittelsbach Nyanza, 
just to see that all was well, even though the forbidding marshes of the Bora 
delta and the wild forests beyond made it unlikely that any menace to the 
German command of the Lake could develop here. 

Allnutt and Rose watched the Konigin Luise come back from her excursion 
to the south, and they saw her head over towards the islands, and, as the day 
was waning, they saw her come to a stop at the point where she had anchored 
before. Both their hearts were beating faster. It was then that the question they 
had debated in academic fashion a week earlier without reaching a satisfactory 
conclusion solved itself. They had just turned away from looking at the 
Kojiigin Luise, about to make their preparations to start, when they found 
themselves holding each other’s hands and looking into each other’s eyes. Each 
of them knew what was in the other’s mind. 

‘Rosie, old girl,’ said Allnutt, hoarsely. ‘We’re going out together, aren’t we?’ 

Rose nodded. 

‘Yes, dear,’ she said. ‘I should like it that way.’ 

Confronted with the sternest need for a decision they had reached it without 
diflBiculty. They would share all the danger, and stand the same chance, side by 
side, when the African Queen drove her torpedoes smashing against the side of 
the Konigin Luise. They could not endure the thought of being parted, now. 
They could even smile at the prospect of going into eternity together. 

It was almost dark by now. The young moon was low in the sky; soon there 
would only be the stars to give them light. 

‘It’s safe for us to get ready now,’ said Rose. ‘Good-bye, dear.’ 

‘Good-bye, darling, sweet’eart,’ said Allnutt. 

Their preparations took much time, as they had anticipated. They had ail 
night before them, and they knew that as it was a question of surprise the best 
time they could reach the Konigin Luise would be in the early hours of the 
morning. Allnutt had to go down into the mud and water and cut away the 
reeds about the African Queen's stern before they could slide her out into the 
channel again-the reeds which had parted before her bows resisted obstinately 
the passage of her stern and propeller. 

When they were in the river, moored lightly to a great bundle of reeds, 
Allnutt quietly took the detonators from the locker and went into the water 
again over the bows. He was a long time there, standing in mud and deep water 
while he screwed the detonators home into the noses of the cylinders. The 
rough-and-ready screw-threads he had scratched in the edges of his discs did 
not enter kindly into their functions. Allnutt had to use force, and it was a slow 
process to use force in the dark on a detonator in contact with a hundredweight 
of high explosive. Rose stood in the bows to help him at need as he worked 
patiently at the task. If his hand should slip against those nail-heads they 
would be blown into fragments, and the Konigin Luise would still rule the 
waves of the Lake. 

Nor did the fact the African Queen was pitching a little in a slight swell 
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coming in from the L.ake help Allnutt at all in his task, but he finished it in the 
end. In the almost pitch-dark. Rose saw him back away from the torpedoes and 
come round at a safe distance to the side of the boat .His hands reached up and 
he swung himself on board dripping. 

‘Done it,' he whispered~they could not help whispering in that darkness 
with the obsession of their future errand upon them. 

Allnutt groped about the boat putting up the funnel again. I le made a faint 
noise with his spanner as he tightened up the nuts on the funnel-stay bolts. It 
all took time. 

The furnace was already charged with fuel-thal much, at any rate, they had 
been able to make ready days ago-and the tin canister of matches was in its 
right place, and he could light the dry friable stulfand close dt)wn to force the 
draughts. He knew just where abouts to lay his hands on the various sorts of 
wood he might need before they reached the Konigi/i Lithe, 

There w’as a wind blowing now, and the African Queen was very definitely 
pitching to the motion of the water. 'I'he noise of the draught seemed loud to 
their anxious ears, and when Allnutt recharged thc'furnacc a volley of sparks 
shot from the funnel and was swept away overhead. Rose had never seen 
sparks issue from that funnel before-she had only been in the African Queen 
under way in daylight-and she realized the danger that the sparks might reveal 
their approach. She spoke quietly to Allnutt about it. 

‘Can't 'clp it, miss, sometimes,' he whispered hack. ‘I'll sec it don't 'appen 
when we're getting close to ’em.' 

The engine was sighing and slobbering now; if it had been daylight they 
would have seen the steam oozing out of the leaky joints. 

‘S’ss, s’ss,' whistled Allnutt, between his teeth. 

‘All right,' said Rose. 

Allnutt unfastened the side painter and took the boat-hook. A good thrust 
against a clump of reeds sent the boat out into the fairway; he laid the boat- 
hook down and felt for the throttle valve and opened it. I'he propeller began its 
beat and the engine its muffled clanking. Rose stood at the tiller and steered out 
down the dark river mouth. They were off now, to strike their blow for the land 
of hope and glory of which Rose had sung as a child at concerts in Sunday 
school choirs. They were going to set wider those bounds and make the mighty 
country mightier yet. 

The African Queen issued forth upon the Lake to gain which they had run 
such dangers and undergone such toil. Out through her bows pointed the 
torpedoes, two hundredweight of explosive which a touch could set off. Down 
by the engine crouched Allnutt, his whole attention concentrated on 
ascertaining by ear what he had been accustomed to judge by sight-steam 
pressure and water level and lubrication. Rose stood in the tossing stern, and 
her straining eyes could just see the tiny light which marked the presence of the 
Konigm Luise; there were no stars overhead. 

If it had been daylight they would have marked the banking-up of the clouds 
overhead, the tense stickiness of the elcctricity-charged atmosphere. If they 
had been experienced in Lake conditions they would have known what that 
ominous wind foretold; they had no knowledge of the incredible speed with 
which the wind whipping down from the mountains of the north roused the 
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shallow waters of the Lake to maniacal fury. 

Rose had had her training in rivers; it did not occur to her to look for danger 
where there were no rocks, nor weeds, nor rapids. When in the darkness the 
Ajrican Queen began to pitch and wallow in rough water she cared nothing for 
it. She felt no appreciation of the fact that the shallow draught launch was not 
constructed to encounter rough water, and that she was out of reach of land 
now in a boat whose wall sides and flat bottom made her the least seaworthy 
vessel it is possible to imagine. She found it difficult to keep her feet as the 
African Queen swayed and staggered about in haphazard fashion. In the 
darkness there was no way of anticipating her extravagant rolling. Waves were 
crashing against the flat sides; the tops of them were coming in over the edge, 
but that sort of thing was in Rose’s mind only to be expected in open water. 
She had no fear at all. 

The wind seemed to have dropped for a moment, but the water was still 
rough. Then suddenly the darkness was torn away for a second by a dazzling 
flash of lightning which revealed the wild water round them and the thunder 
followed with a single loud bang like a thousand cannons fired at once. Then 
came the rain, pouring down through the blackness in solid rivers, numbing 
and stupefying, and with the rain came the wind, suddenly, from a fresh 
quarter, laying its grip on the torn surface of the Lake and heaving it up into 
mountains, while the lightning still flashed and the thunder bellowed in 
madness. With the shift of the wind the African Queen began to pound. 
Heaving her bows out of the water and bringing them down again with a 
shattering crash. It was as well that Allnutt had selected the type of fuse he had 
employed; any other might have been touched off by the pounding waves, but 
the water which could toss about a two-ton boat like a toy could not drive nails. 

It was all dark; Rose had no way of knowing if the stupefying water which 
was deluging her was rain or spray or waves. In that chaos all she could do was 
to keep her hand on the tiller and try to keep her footing. There was no possible 
chance of seeing the lights of the Konigin Luise. 

Allnutt was at her side. He was putting her arm through the huge lumbering 
life-buoy which had always seemed to bulk so unnecessarily large in the boat’s 
equipment. Then as they tottered and swayed in the drenching dark he was 
taken from her. She tried to call to him unavailingly. She felt a surge of soHd 
water round her waist. A wave smacked her in the face; she was strangling with 
the water in her nostrils. 

The African Queen had sunk, and with her ended the gallant attempt to 
torpedo the Konigin Luise for England’s sake. And as though the storm had 
been raised just for Germany’s benefit it died away with the sitting of the 
African Queen, and the wayward water fell smooth again, just as it had done 
once long ago on another inland sea, that of Galilee. 




I'he President of the Court looked with curiosity at the prisoner. He tried 
conscientiously not to sec him as he was now, but as he might have looked in 
civilized array. He tried tt) discount the mop of long tangled hair, and the 
sprouting beard, and he told himself that it was an ordinary face, one that 
might pass quite unnoticed on the Kurfursiendamm any day of the week. The 
prisoner was a sick man. 'I’hat was obvious additionally to his weary and 
disheartened manner, and his feebleness was due to illness as well as to fatigue. 
The President t)f the Court told himsell' that if ever he had seen the 
characteristic features of malaria he saw them now in the prisoner. 

The rags he was dressed in added to the drama of his appearance- and here 
the President suddenly leaned forward (the sln)ulders of his tunic had stuck to 
the back of his chair with sweat) and he looked with greater attention. The 
ragged singlet the man was wearing had some kind of tattered frilling at the 
throat. His breeches had frills and tucks, ragged but recognizable. The 
President sat back in his chair again; the man was wearing a woman’s 
underclothing. 'I'hat made the case more interesting; he might be mad, 
or-whatever it was, it was not the simple case of spying he had anticipated. 
I'here might be something in his defence. 

The prosecuting officer stated the case against the prisoner; there must be 
due regard to formalities, even though it involved telling the Court facts which 
were perfectly well known to it. The prisoner had been seen on the island of 
Prinze Eitel at dawn, and, having been promptly hunted down and arrested, 
could give no account of himself. I'hc Court was aware of this, seeing that it 
had been the President of the Court who had observed him Ixom the deck of 
the Konigin Luise, and the other members of the Court who had questioned 
him. 

The prosecuting officer pointed out that on the island were kept reserve 
stores of fuel for the Konigin Luise, which an evilly disposed person might 
easily destroy; this was additional to the fact that the island offered unrivalled 
opportunities for spying upon the movements of the Konigin Luise. And it was 
hardly necessary to press these points, because the prisoner was obviously an 
alien, and he had been found in an area prohibited to all but members of the 
forces of His Imperial Majesty the Kaiser and King, by a proclamation of His 
Excellency General Baron von Hanneken, and so he was liable to the death 
penalty. The prosecuting officer made the quite unnecessary addition that a 
court of two officers, such as the one he was addressing, was perfectly 
competent to award a penalty of death for espionage in a field court martial. 

This peroration annoyed the President; it was almost impertinence on the 
part of a mere lieutenant to tell a commander what was the extent of his 
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powers. He knew them already; it was by his orders that the Court had 
constituted itself. The man would be giving him the information that he was 
the captain of the Konigm Tuise next, and similar irrelevancies. The President 
turned to the officer charged with the defence. 

^tit Lieutenant Schumann was rather at a loss. He was not a very intelligent 
officer, but he was the only one available. Of the Konigm Luise^s six officers, 
one was watch-keeping on deck, and one in the engine-room, two constituted 
the Court, one was prosecuting, and only old Schumann was left for the 
defence. He uttered a few halting words, and stopped, tongue-tied. He was shy 
when it came to public speaking. The President of the Court looked 
inquiringly at the prisoner. 

Allnutt was too dazed and weary and ill to take much note of his 
surroundings. He was aware in a way that he was being subjected to some sort 
of trial-the attitude of the two officers in their white suits with the gold braid 
and buttons told him that— but he was not specifically aware of the charges 
against him, nor of the penalty which might be inflicted. He would not have 
cared very much anyway. Nothing mattered much now, that he had lost Rosie 
and the old Afncan Queen was sunk and the great endeavour was at an end. He 
was ill, and he almost wished he was dead. 

He looked up at the President of the Court, and his eyes drifted round to the 
prosecuting officer and the defending officer. Clearly they were expecting him 
to say something. It was too much trouble, and they could not understand him, 
anyway. He looked down at the floor again, and swayed a little on his feet. 

I'he President of the Court knew that it was his duty, failing anyone else, to 
ascertain anything in the accused's favour. He leant forward and tapped the 
table sharply with his pencil. 

'What is your nationality?’ he asked in German. 

Allnutt looked at him stupidly. 

'Belgian?' asked the President. 'English?’ 

At the word 'English’ Allnutt nodded. 

'English,' he said. ‘British.’ 

'Your name?' asked the President in German, and then, doing his best to 
remember his English, he repeated the question. 

'Charles Allnutt.' 

It took a long time to get that down correctly, translating the English names 
of the letters into German ones. 

'What-did-you-on-ve-ve-Insel?' asked the President. He could not be 
surprised when the prisoner did not understand him. By a sudden stroke of 
genius he realized that the man might speak Swahili, the universal lingua 
franca of East and Central Africa, half Bantu, half Arabic, the same language as 
he used to his native sailors. He asked the questions again in Swahili, and he 
saw a gleam of understanding in the prisoner's face. Then instantly he 
assumed a mask of sullen stupidity again. The President of the Court asked 
again in Swahili what the prisoner was doing on the island. 

'Nothing,' said Allnutt sullenly. He was not going to own up to the affair of 
the African Queeni he thought, anyway, that it was wiser not to do so. 

‘Nothing,’ he said again in reply to a fresh question. 

The President of the Court sighed a little. He would have to pass sentence of 
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death, he could see. He had already done so once since the outbreak of 
hostilities, and the wretched Arab half-caste had at his orders swung on a 
gallows at the lake-side as a deterrent to other spies~but bodies did not last 
long in this climate. 

At that moment there was a bustle outside the tiny crowded cabin. The door 
opened and a coloured petty ofiiccr came in, dragging with him a fresh 
prisoner. At sight of her the President rose to his feet, stooping under the low 
deck, for the prisoner was a woman, and obviously a white woman despite her 
deep tan. There was a tangled mass of cheslnul hair about her face, and she 
wore only a single garment, which torn open at the bosom, revealed breasts 
which made the President feel uneasy. 

The petty oHiccr explained t hat they had found t he woman on another of the 
islands, and, with her, something else. I Ic swung into view a life-buoy, and on 
the life-buoy they could see the name African Queen. 

"African Queens said the President, to himsell', raking back in his memory 
for something half- forgtU ten. 

He opened the drawer in his table, and searched through a mass of papers 
until he found what he sought. It was a duplicate t>f the notice sent by von 
Hanneken to the captain of reserve. Until that moment the news of a missing 
steam launch on the Upper Ulanga had had no interest at all for the captain of 
the Kimigin Luisc, but now it was different. He lot)kcd at the female prisoner, 
and his awkwardness about that exposed body returned. She, too, was trying 
to hold the rags about her. d'hc captain gave a short order to the prosecuting 
officer, who rose and opened a locker-the cabin in which they were was 
wardroom and cabin for three oHicers togelher-and prcKiuced a white uniform 
jacket, into which he proceeded to help Rose. 'The making of the gesture 
produced a reflex of courtesy and deference in the men; with just the same 
gesture they had helped women into their opera cloaks. 

"A chair,’’ said the Captain, and the defending oilicer hastened to prolfer his. 

"Get out,’ said the Captain to the coloured ratings, and they withdrew, 
making a good deal more room in the stifling cabin. 

"And now, gracious lady,’ said the (’aptain to Rose. Already he had guessed 
much. These two people must be the mechanic and the missionary’s sister; 
presumably they had abandoned their launch on the Upper Ulanga and had 
come down in a canoe, and had been wrecked in last night’s storm when trying 
to cross the Lake to the Belgian Congo. He began to question Rose in Swahili; 
it was an enormous relief to find, from her use of the German variants of that 
language, that she actually knew a little German-ihosc weary days spent with 
grammar-book and vocabulary under Samuel’s sarcastic tutorship were 
bearing fruit at last. 

It was far more of a surprise when it came out that Allnutt and Rose had 
brought the African Queen down the rapids of the Ulanga and through the 
Bora delta. 

‘But, gracious lady — ’ protested the Captain. 

There could be no doubting her statement, all the same. The Captain looked 
at Rose and marvelled. He had heard from Spengler’s own lips an account of 
the rapids and the delta. 

‘It was very dangerous,’ said the Captain. 
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Rose shrugged her shoulders. It did not matter. Nothing mattered now. 
Although she had been glad to see him in the cabin, even her love for Allnutt 
seemed to be dead, now that the African Queen was lost and the Konigin Luise 
still ruled the Lake. 

The Captain had heard about the stoicism and ability of Englishwomen; 
here was a clear proof. 

Anyway, there could be no question now of espionage and the death penalty. 
He could not hang the one person without the other, and he never thought for a 
moment of hanging Rose. He would not have done so even if he thought her 
guilty; white women were so rare in Central Africa that he would have thought 
it monstrous. Beyond all else, she had brought a steam launch from the Upper 
Ulanga to the Lake, and that was a feat for which he could feel professional 
admiration. He gazed at her and marvelled. 

‘But why,’ he asked, ‘did not your friend here tell us?’ 

Rose looked round at Allnutt, and became conscious of his sick weariness as 
he still stood, swaying. All her instincts were aroused now. She got up from her 
chair and went to him protectively. 

‘He is ill and tired,’ she said, and then, with indignation, ‘He ought to be in 
bed.’ 

Allnutt drooped against her, while she struggled to say in German and 
Swahili just what she thought of men who could treat a poor creature thus. She 
stroked his bristly face and murmured endearments to him. In the white 
uniform jacket and tattered dress she made a fine figure, despite the ravages of 
malaria. 

‘But you, madam,’ said the Captain. ‘You are ill, too.’ 

Rose did not bother to answer him. 

The Captain looked round the cabin. 

‘The Court is dismissed,’ he snapped. 

His colleague, and the prosecuting officer and the defending officer leaped 
up to their feet and saluted. They filed out of the cabin while the Captain 
tapped on the table meditatively with his pencil and decided on his future 
action. These two ought of course to be interned; that was what von Hanneken 
would do if he took them into the mainland. But they were ill, and they might 
die in imprisonment. It was not right that two people who had achieved so 
much should die in an enemy’s hands. All the laws of chivalry dictated that he 
should do more than that for them. In German Central Africa there would be 
small comfort for captured enemy civilians. And what difference would one 
sick man and one sick woman make to the balance of a war between two 
nations? 

Von Hanneken would curse when he knew, but after all the Captain of the 
Konigin Luise was his own master on the Lake and could do what he liked in his 
own ship. The Captain formed his resolve almost before the blundering 
Schumann had closed the cabin door. 




The pOvSt of Senior Naval Officer, Port Albert , Helgian ( iongo, was of very new 
creation. It was only the night before that it had come into being. It was a 
chance of war that the senior naval officer in a Belgian port should be an 
English lieutenant-commander. lie was standing pacing along the jetty 
inspecting the preparation for sea of the squadn)n under his command. Seeing 
that it comprised only two small motor-boats, it seemed a dignified name for it. 
But those motor-boats had exist in blood and sweat and treasure more than 
destroyers might have done, for they had been sent out from lingland, and had 
been brought with incredible ellbrt overland through jungles, by rail and by 
river, to the harbour in whieh they lay. 

They were thirty-knot boats, and in their bows each would have-when the 
mounting was compleled-an automatic three-pounder gun. Thirty knots and 
those guns would make short work of the Konigiii I.iiisc with her maximum of 
nine knots and her old-fashioned six-pounder. The lieutenant -commander 
paced the jetty impatiently; he was anxious to get to work now that the weary 
task of transport was completed. It was irksome that there should remain a 
scrap of water on which the White Ensign did not reign supreme. 'I’he sooner 
they came out on the hunt for the Luisc the better. 1 le gazed out over 

the Lake and stopped suddenly. 'I'hcre was smoke on the horizon, and below it 
a white dot. As he looked, a lieutenant came running along the jetty to him; he 
had binoculars in his hand. 

‘'I’hat's the Kmigin Luisc in sight, sir,’ he said breathlessly, and olfered the 
glasses. 

The lieutenant-commander stared through them at the appniaching vessel. 

'She’s nearly hull up from the artillery observing station, sir,’ 

‘M’m,’ said the lieutenant-commander, -and looked again. 

'She looks as if she’s expecting action from the number of flags she’s got 
flying,’ he said. ‘M'm-half a minute. 'I'hat’s not a Cierman ens’n on the 
foremast. It’s-whai do you make i)f it?’ 

The lieutenant looked though the glasses in his turn. 

'I think — ’ he said, and looked again. 

'It’s a white flag,’ he said at last. 

'I think so too,’ said the lieutenant-commander, and the two officers looked 
at each other. 

They had both of them heard siories-which in later years they would be 
sorry that they had believed-about the misuse of the white flag by the 
Germans. 

‘Wonder what they’re after,’ mused the lieutenant-commander. 'Perhaps — ’ 

There was no need for him to explain, even if there were time. If the 
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Germans had heard of the arrival of the motor-boats on the lake shore they had 
one last chance to maintain their command of the Lake waters. A bold 
attack-for which a white flag might afford admirable cover-a couple of well- 
placed shells, and the Konigin Luise could resume her unchallenged patrol of 
the Lake. The lieutenant-commander ran as fast as his legs would carry him 
along the jetty and up the slope to the artillery observing station. The Belgian 
artillery captain was there with his field-glasses; below him in concealed 
emplacements were the two mountain guns which guarded the port. 

‘If they’re up to any monkey tricks/ said the lieutenant-commander, 
‘they’ll catch it hot. I can lay one of those mountain guns even if these Belgians 
can’t.’ 

But the Germans had apparently no monkey tricks in mind. The lieutenant- 
commander had hardly finished speaking before the Konigin Luise rounded to^ 
broadside on to the shore, far out of range of her six-pounder. The officers in 
the observing station saw a puff of white smoke from her bow, and the report of 
a gun came slowly over to them. They saw the white flag at the foremast come 
down half-way, and then mount again to the masthead. 

‘That means they want a parley,’ said the lieutenant-commander; he had 
never used the word ‘parley’ before in his life, but it was the only one which 
suited the occasion. 

‘I’ll go,’ decided the lieutenant-commander. It was not his way to send 
others on dangerous duties, and there might be danger here, white flag or no 
white flag. 

‘You stay here,’ went on the lieutenant-commander to the lieutenant. 
‘You’re in command while I’m out there. If you see any need to fire, fire like 
blazes-don’t mind about me. Understand?’ 

The lieutenant nodded. 

‘I’ll have to go in one of those dhows,’ decided the lieutenant-commander, 
indicating the little cluster of native boats at the far end of the jetty, where they 
had lain for months for fear of the Konigin Luise:, and where they now screened 
the activity round the motor-boats. He stopped to sort his French sentences 
out. 

‘Mon capitaine,’ he began, addressing the Belgian captain. ‘Voulez-vous — ’ 

There is no need to describe the lieutenant-commander’s linguistic 
achievements. 

The lieutenant watched through his glasses as the dhow headed out from 
shore with a native crew. The lieutenant-commander in the stern had taken the 
precaution of changing his jacket for one of plain white drill. The lieutenant 
watched him steer towards the gunboat, far out on the Lake, and in appearance 
just like a white-painted Thames tug. Soon the yellow sail was all he could see 
of the dhow; he saw it reach the gunboat, and vamsh as it was furled when the 
dhow ran alongside. There was an anxious delay. Then at last the dhow s sail 
reappeared; she was coming back. There came another puff of smoke as the 
Konigin Luise fired a parting salute, and then she turned away and headed back 
again towards the invisible German shore. The whole scene had a touch of the 
formal chivalry of the Napoleonic Wars. 

When the Konigin Luise was hull down over the horizon and the dhow was 
close in-shore the lieutenant left his post and went down to the jetty to meet his 
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senior officer. I’hc dhow ran briskly in, and the native crew I'urled the sail as 
she slid alongside the jelly. 'I’lie lieutenant-commander was there in the 
stcrnshcets. Lying in the bottom ol the boat were two new passengers, at 
whom the lieutenant stared in surprise. One was a woman; she was dressed in a 
skirl of gay canvas-once part ol'an awning oi' the Kouii^iu Luise-imd a white 
linen jacket whose gold buttons and braid showed that it had t)nce belonged to 
a German naval officer. The other, at whom the lieutenant hardly Iot)ked, so 
astonished was he at the sight ol‘a woman, was dressed in a singlet and shorts of 
the kind worn by (jcrman native ratings. 

‘Get a carrying party,' said the lieutenant-commander, prollering no further 
explanation, ‘d'hcy're pretty iar gone.' 

I’hey were both oi them in the feverish stage ol’ malaria, hardly conscious. 
I'he lieutenant had them carried up on shore, each in the bight oi’a blanket, 
and looked round helplessly to see what he could do with them. In the end he 
had to lay them in one of the tents allotted to the linglish sailors, I’or Port 
Albert is only a collection of filthy native huts. 

"d'hey'll be all right in an hour or two,' said the surgeon lieutenant after 
examining them. 

"Christ knows what I'm going to do with 'em,' said the lieutenant- 
commander bitterly. ‘This isn’t the place for sick w'omcn.' 

‘Who the devil is she?’ asked the lieutenant. 

‘Some missionary woman or other. 'The Kouii^iu Luise found her cast away 
somewhere on the Lake trying to escape over here.' 

‘Pretty decent of the Huns to bring 'em over.' 

‘Yes,’ said the lieutenant-eommander shortly. It was all very well for a 
junior oHieer to say that; he was not harassed as was the lieutenant-commander 
by constant problems of housing and rations and medical supplies-by all the 
knotty points in fact which beset a man in command of a force wln>se lines of 
communication arc a thousand miles long. 

‘They may be able to give us a bit of useful information about the Huns,' 
said the lieutenant. 

‘Can we ask them?' interposed the surgeon. ‘Idag of truce and all that. I 
don't know the etiquette of these things.' 

‘Oh, you can ask them, all right,’ said the lieutenant-commander. ‘There's 
nothing against it. But you w'on'l get any good out of 'em. I've never met a 
female devil-dodger yet who was any more use than a sick headache.' 

And when the officers came to question Rose and Allnutt about the CJerman 
military arrangements they found, indeed, that they had very little to tell them. 
Von Hanneken had ringed himself about the desert, and had mobilized every 
man and woman so as to be ready to strike back at any force which came to 
molest him, but that the Lnglish knew already. The surgeon asked with 
professional interest about the extent of sleeping sickness among the German 
forces, but they could tell him nothing about that. The lieutenant wanted to 
know details of the Konigin Luisca crew and equipment; neither Allnutt nor 
Rose could tell him more than he knew already, more than the Admiralty and 
the Belgian government had told him. 

The lieutenant-commander looked for a moment beyond the battle which 
would decide the mastery of the Lake, to the luturc when a fleet of dhows 
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escorted by the motor-boats would take over an invading army which would 
settle von Hannekcn for good and all. He asked if the Germans had made any 
active preparations to resist a landing on their shore of the Lake. 

‘Didn’t see nothing,’ said Allnutt. 

Rose understood the drift of the question better. 

‘You couldn’t land anyone were we came from,’ she said. ‘It’s just a delta-all 
mud and weed and malaria. It doesn’t lead to anywhere.’ 

‘No,’ agreed the lieutenant-commander, who, like an intelligent officer, had 
studied the technique of combined operations. ‘I don’t think I could, if it’s like 
that. How did you get down to the Lake, then?’ 

I’he question was only one of politeness. 

‘We came down the Ulanga river,’ said Rose. 

‘Really?’ It was not a matter of great interest to the lieutenant-commander. 
‘I didn’t know it was navigable.’ 

‘It ain’t. Corblimey, it ain’t,’ said Allnutt. 

He would not be more explicit about it; the wells of his loquacity were dried 
up by these glittering officers in their white uniforms with their gentlemen’s 
voices and la-di-da manners. Rose was awkward too. She did not feel at ease 
with these real gentlemen either, and she was sullenly angry with herself 
because of the absurd anticlimax in which all her high hopes and high 
endeavour had ended. Naturally she did not know who the officers were who 
were questioning her, nor what weapons they were making ready to wield. 
Naval officers on the eve of an important enterprise would not explain 
themselves to casual strangers. 

‘d’hat’s interesting,’ said the lieutenant-commander, in tones which were 
not in agreement with his words. ‘You must let me hear about it later on.’ 

He was to be excused for his lack of interest in the petty adventures of these 
two excessively ordinary people who had made fools of themselves by losing 
their boat, d’omorrow he had to lead a fleet into action, achieving at this early 
age the ambition of every naval officer, and he had much to think about. 

‘They may be all right,’ said he when they came away. ‘They look like it. But 
on the other hand they may not. All this may be just a stunt of old von 
Hanneken’s to get a couple of his friends over here. I wouldn’t put it past him. 
They’re not coming o.ut of their tents until the Konigin Luise is sunk. They 
don’t seem to be married, but although they’re lived together all those weeks it 
wouldn’t be decent if the Royal Navy stuck them in a tent together. I can t 
really spare another tent. I won’t have the camp arrangements jiggered up any 
more than they are. As it is I’ve got to take a man off the work to act sentry over 
them. Can’t trust these Belgian natives. Not a ha’p’orth. You see to it, Bones, 
old man, will you? I’ve got to go and have a look at Matilda s gun mounting. 
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The next day the Konigin Ltiisc as she steamed in solemn dignity over the Lake 
she had ruled so long saw two long grey shapes come hurtling over the water 
towards her, half-screened in a smtnher of spray. 'I'he commander who had 
been President of the court martial of two days before looked at them through 
his glasses as they tore along straight towards him. Beyond the high-tossed 
bow waves he could see two fluttering squares of white. He saw red crosses and 
a flash of gay colour in the upper corners. 'I’hey were White linsigns, flying 
where no White Ensign had ever been seen before. 

‘Action stations!’ he snapped. ‘Gel that gun firing! ’ 

The prosecuting officer ran madly to the gun; the defending officer sprang to 
the wheel to oversee the coloured quartermaster and to make sure the 
commander’s orders were promptly obeyed. Round came the Konigin Lnise to 
face her enemies. Her feeble gun spoke once, twice, with pitiful slowness. 
H.M.S. Matilda and H.M.S. Amelia swerved to one side. At thirty knots they 
came tearing round in a wide sweep, just outside the longest range of that old 
six-pounder. The Konigin Lnise was slow on her helm and with a vast turning 
circle. She could not wheel quick enough to keep her bows towards those flying 
grey shapes which swept round her in a decreasing spiral. 'I'heir engines roared 
to full throttle as they heeled over on the turn. 'I'hey had four times the speed 
and ten times the handiness of the old gunboat. 'I'he prosecuting officer 
looking over his sights could see only their boiling wake now. He could train 
the gun no farther round, and the gunboat could turn no faster. 

The lieutenant-commander stood amidships in the Matilda. A thirty-knot 
gale howled past his ears. 'I'he engine bellowed fit to dealen him, but he eyed 
coolly the lessening range between him and the Konigin Lnise, and the curving 
course which was bringing his ship fast towards the enemy’s stern where there 
was no gun to bear. It was his duty not merely to win the easy victory, but to sec 
that victory was won at the smallest cost. He looked back to see that the Amelia 
was in her proper station, looked at the range again, shouted an order into the 
ear of the man at the wheel, and then waved his hand to the sub-lieutenant in 
the bows by the gun. 'I'he three-pounder broke into staccato firing, report 
following report so that the ear could hardly distinguish one sound from the 
next. It was a vicious, spiteful sound, implying untold menace and danger. 

The three-pounder shells began to burst about the Konigin Luise'si stern. At 
first they merely blew holes in the thin plating, and then soon there was no 
plating left to explode them, and they flew on into the bowels of the ship 
spreading destruction and fire everywhere, each of them two pounds of flying 
metal and a pound of high explosive. 'I’he steering gear was smashed to 
fragments, and the Konigin Lnise swerved back suddenly from her circling 
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.course and headed on in a wavering straight line. The lieutenant-commander 
in the Matilda gave a new order to the man at the wheel, and kept his boats 
dead astern, and from that safe position sent the deadly little shells raking 
through and through the ship from stern to bow. 

The Konigin Luisc had not really been designed as a fighting ship^ her 
engines and boilers were above water line instead of being far below under a 
protective deck. Soon one of those little shells came flying through the 
bulkhead, followed by another and another. There was a deep sullen roar as 
the boiler was hit, and the Konigin Luise was wreathed in a cloud of steam. The 
engine-room stalf were boiled alive in that moment. 

The lieutenant-commander in the Matilda had been expecting that 
moment; his cool brain had thought of everything. When he saw the steam 
gush out he gave a quick order, and the roar of the Matildas engine was stilled 
as the throttle closed and the engine put out of gear. When the steam cleared 
away the Konigin Ltiisc was lying a helpless hulk on the water, drifting very 
slowly with the remnants of her way, and the motor-boats were lying silent, 
still salely astern. lie looked for a sign of surrender, but he could see none; the 
black cross was still flying, challenging the red. Something hit the water beside 
the Matilda with a plop and a jet of water; he could hear a faint crackling from 
the Konigin Luiac. Some heroic souls there were firing at them with rifles, and 
even at a mile and a half a Mauser bullet can kill, and on the great lakes of 
Africa where white men are numbered only in tens and every white man can 
lead a hundred black men to battle white men’s lives are precious. He must not 
expose his sailors to this danger longer than he need. 

'Hell,’ said the lieutenant-commander. He did not want to kill the WTetched 
Germans, who were achieving nothing in prolonging their defence. 'God 
damn it; all right, then,’ 

He shouted an order to the gun’s crew in the bows, and the fire 
recommenced, elevated a little so as to sweep the deck. One shell killed three 
coloured ratings who were lying on the deck firing with their rifles; the 
prosecuting officer never knew how he escaped. Another shell burst on the tall 
bridge, and killed Lieutenant Schumann, but it did not harm the commander, 
who had gone down below a minute before, venturing with his coat over his 
face into the scalding steam of the engine-room to do his last duty. 

'Perhaps that’ll settle ’em,’ said the lieutenant-commander, signalling for 
lire to cease. Hven three-pounder shells are troublesome to replace over lines ot 
communication a thousand miles long. He looked at the Konigin Liiise again. 
She lay motionless, hazed around with smoke and steam. There was no firing 
now, but the black-cross flag was still flying, drooping in the still air. 

Then the lieutenant -commander saw that she was low^er in the w^ater, and as 
he noticed it the Konigin Luise very suddenly fell over to one side. The 
commander had done his duty; he had groped his way through the wrecked 
engines to the sea cocks and had opened them. 

'Hope we can save the poor beggars, said the lieutenant-commander, 
calling for full speed. 

The Matilda and the Amelia came rushing up just as the German ensign, the 
last thing to disappear, dipped below the surface. They were in time to save all 
the living except the hopelessly wounded. 
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There is an elation in victory, oven when wounded men have to be borne very 
carefully along the jetty to the hospital tent; even when a telegraphic report has 
to be composed and sent to the Lords (Commissioners of the Admiralty; even 
when a lieutenant-commander of no linguistic ability has to put together 
another report in French for the Belgian governor. He could at least 
congratulate himself on having won a naval victory as decisive as the F'alklands 
or Tsu-Shima, and he could look forward to receiving the D.S.O. and the 
Belgian Order of the Crown and a step in promotion which would help to make 
him an Admiral some day. 

His mind was already hard at work on his new plans, busily anticipating the 
time soon to come when he would escort the invading army across the Lake. 
‘Strike quickly, strike hard, and keep on striking’; the sooner the invaders were 
on their way the less time would von Hanneken have to recover from this 
totally unexpected blow and make arrangements to oppose a landing. 'I'he 
lieutenant-commander was urgent in his representations to the senior Belgian 
officer on the spot, to the Belgian headquarters, to the British headquarters in 
Hast Africa. 

Yet meanwhile he could not be free from the worry of all commanders-in- 
chief. 'I'hat long line of communications was a dreadful nuisance, and he had 
fifty bluejackets who expected Fnglish rations in Central Africa, and now he 
had some captured Cerman wounded-coloured men mostly, it is true, but a 
drain on his resources all the same-on his hands as well as some unwounded 
prisoners. He had to act promptly in the matter. He sent for Rose and Allnutt. 

‘There’s a Belgian escort going down to the coast with prisoners,’ he said, 
shortly. ‘I’m going to send you with them. That will be all right for you, I 
suppose.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ said Allnutt. Until this moment they had been people 
without a future. Even the destruction of the Konigin Luisc had increased that 
feeling of nothingness ahead. 

‘You’ll be going to join up, I suppose,’ said the lieutenant-commander. ‘I 
can’t enlist you here, of course. I can’t do anything about it. But down on the 
coast you’ll find a British consul, at Matadi, 1 think, or somewhere there. The 
Belgians’ll put you on the right track, anyway. Any British consul will do your 
business for you. As soon as you arc over your malaria, of course. 'I'hey’ll send 
you round to join one of the South African units, I expect. So you’ll be all 
right.’ 

‘Yessir,’ said Allnutt. 

‘And you, Mrs-er-Miss Sayer, isn’t it?’ went on the lieutenant- 
commander. ‘I think the West Coast’s the best solution of the problem for you. 
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too, don’t you? You can get back to England from there. A British consul—’ 

Tcs,’ said Rose. 

That’s all right then,’ said the lieutenant-commander with relief. ‘You’ll be 
starting in two or three hours.’ 

It was hard to expect a young officer planning the conquest of a country half 
the size of Europe to devote more attention to two civilian castaways. It was 
that ‘Mrs-cr-Miss’ of the lieutenant-commander’s which really settled 
Rose’s futurc-or unsettled it, if that view be taken. When they came out of the 
lieutenant-commander’s presence Rose was seething with shame. Until then 
she had been a woman without a future and in consequence without any real 
care. It was different now. The lieutenant-commander had mentioned the 
possibility of a return to England; to Rose that meant a picture of poor streets 
and censorious people and prying aunts-that aunts should be prying was in 
Rose’s experience an essential characteristic of aunts. And it was terribly 
painful to contemplate a separation from Allnutt; he had been so much to her; 
she had hardly been out of his sight for weeks now; to lose him now would be 
like losing a limb, even if her feelings towards him had changed; she could not 
contemplate this unforeseen future of hers without Allnutt. 

‘Charlie,’ she said, urgently. ‘We’ve got to get married.’ 

‘Coo,’ said Allnutt. This was an aspect of the situation he actually had not 
thought of 

‘We must do it as quickly as we can,’ said Rose. ‘A consul can marry people. 
That officer in there spoke about a consul. As soon as we get to the coast—’ 

Allnutt was a little dazed and stupid. This unlooked-for transfer to the West 
Coast of Africa, this taken-for-granted enlistment in the South African Forces, 
and now this new proposal left him with hardly a word to say. He thought of 
Rose’s moderate superiority in social status. He thought about money; 
presumably he would receive pay in the South African army. He thought 
about the girl he had married twelve years ago when he was eighteen. She had 
probably been through half a dozen men’s hands now, but there had never 
been a divorce and presumably he was still married to her. Oh well, South 
Africa and England were a long way apart, and she couldn’t trouble him much. 

‘Righto, Rosie,’ he said. ‘Let’s.’ 

So they left the Lake and began the long journey to Matadi and marriage. As 
to whether or not they lived happily ever after is not easily decided. 



